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CHAPTEE  XV 


PHILIP  OF  MACEDON.  B.C.  359  TO  B.C.  336. 


A^ytrat  ri  Jtatydy ; yirovro  yiip  iy  ri  Kaivirtpoy  1)  MaXfSity  iy^p  *A9ijyalout  KoraToXffiMy 
Noi  Ta  riy  'EW-f)ya/y  Stoucvv } 

**  Do  you  ask,  What  is  the  news  ? What  could  be  greater  news  than  a }fac<(if>nian 
making  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and  regulating  the  affairs  of  Greece  r'^DEVOSTREXU. 

**  That  dishonest  victory 
At  Chaaronea,  fatal  to  liberiy, 

Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eIoqueul.’**~>MiLToy. 


AC0KSS102V  or  PBILIP^niS  nilST  SUCCESSES— THE  VACED05IAK  X05ARCHT — EDTJCATIOE 
AS£»  CHARACTER  OP  PHILIP— BIS  RELATIOXS  TO  ATUEX8— CAPTURE  OP  AMPHIPOLI8 
AXD  PTPSA — TUB  SOCIAL  WAR  — THE  SACRED  WAR  — THE  AHPHICTT05S  — PHILIP  IR 
THKSSALT— STOPPED  AT  TUERMOPTLS  BT  THE  AT0B5IANS  — SPARTA  AKD  XBGALOPOUB 
— DEMOSTHENES  — THE  FIRST  PHILIPPIC  — PEACE  PARTY  AT  ATHENS —PBOCION  — 
THE  OLTKTHIAH  WAR— JtSCIIIKES— PEACE  BETWEEN  ATHENS  AND  PHILIP— END  OP 
THE  SACRED  WAR — DEMOSTHENES  AND  ISOCRATES  ON  THE  PEACE — IR00KE56  OF 
PHILIP — NEW  WAR  WITH  ATHENS — PHILIP  IN  SCYTHIA — THE  LOCRIAN  WAR— PHILIP 
GENERAL  OP  THE  AXPHICTTONS— CAPTURE  OF  ELATEA- ALLIANCE  OP  THEBES  AND 
ATHENS  — BATTLE  OP  CH.RRONBA — DEATH  OP  ISOCRATES— DEMOSTHENES  **ON  THE 
CROWN  *'—PHlUP  GENERAL  OF  THE  GREEKS  FOR  TUX  PERSIAN  WAR- DEATH  OF 
PHILIP. 


For  the  space  of  nearly  a century  and  a half,  from  the  Ionic 
revolt  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  whole  interest  of  the  world’s 
history  has  centered  in  the  Greek  republics.  Having  proved  the 
power  of  liberty  to  raise  the  intellectual  state  of  man  to  its 
highest  pitch,  they  failed  to  show  how  the  liberty  they  had  achieved 
could  be  made  the  basis  of  a permanent  constitution  or  extended 
to  the  world  at  large.  Exhausted  by  their  intestine  conflicts,  they 
were  doomed  to  follow  in  the  train  of  a master,  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  old  cause  of  Hellenic  liberty  against  Persian  despotism, 
founded  yet  another  Asiatic  empire,  short-lived  indeed  in  itself, 
but  which  proved  the  means  of  extending  Greek  civilization  to 
the  East  That  master  was  the  ruler  of  a country  adjacent  to 
Greece,  but  hitherto  regarded  as  beyond  the  Hellenic  pale.  The 
mUitury  genius  of  its  new  and  youthful  sovereign  now  first  brought 
its  natural  resources  into  full  action. 

Philip  II.,  sometimes  called  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  in  B.c.  359.  He  was  the  youngest  of  tlie  three  sons 


* The  allusion  is  to  the  death  of  Isocrates  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Chicronca. 
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of  Amyutas  IL  Ills  eldest  Ijrotlier,  AlexaiKler  IL,  liiui  l)oen 
slain,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-three,  after  a reign  of  only  two 
year.*,  by  Ptolemy  Alorites  (u.c.  — 3t)7).  The  second  brother, 

l’erdic«us  IIL,  who  recovered  the  crown  by  killing  the  u.sui-{>er, 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Illyrians,  after  a reign  of  live  years  (n.c. 
yO-I — 35D),  having  left  his  infant  son,  and  probably  his  kingdom, 
to  the  guardianship  of  Philij),  when  he  set  out  on  the  caniiiaigu. 
A minority,  always  intolerable  in  a rude  state,  such  as  Macedonia 
then  was,  invited  rival  claimants  for  the  crown,  and  gave  Philip  a 
fair  j)retext  for  seizing  it  himself.  Young  as  he  was,  he  at  once 
displayed  that  deep  policy  which  was  always  a chief  source  of  his 
success.  Of  his  two  competitors,  Pausania.s  was  favoured  by  the 
king  of  Thrace,  whom  Philip  gained  over  by  liberal  offers:  the 
other,  Argmus,  was  su]>ported  by  tlic  Athenians,  to  whom  he  ])ro- 
niised  to  restore  their  ancient,  and  still  much  regrettal,  [xisscssion 
of  .iVmjjliijiolis  ; — in  which  Perdicca.s  had  placed  a Macedonian 
garrison.  Philip  made  the  s.ame  offers,  and  withdrew  the  garrison; 
and,  having  defeated  Argmus,  he  showed  great  kindness  to  some 
Athenian  volunteers,  who  had  accom[ianied  the  pretender,  and 
sent  them  back  to  Athens  as  envoys  of  conciliation.  These 
inea-sures  were  followed  by  a peace  with  Athens,  and  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  Amjihipolis  (n.c.  3.59). 

Having  disposed  of  the.se  rivals,  Philip  hastened  to  meet  the 
dangers  that  threatened  Macedonia  from  the  barbarian  tribes  on 
the  north  and  west.  The  upi)er  courses  of  her  rivers  were  occui)ied 
by  the  Pieonians,  a powerful  Thracian  tribe,  long  dangerous 
neighljours,  and  who  were  now  threatening  an  invasion.  Philip 
speedily  subdued  them,  but  allowed  them  to  remain  as  his  sidyect 
allies,  under  their  own  kings,  whom  we  find  ruling  over  them 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Homan  conquest.  He  next  advanced 
against  the  more  formidable  Illyrians.  As  a geographical  term, 
Illyria  denotes  the  country  between  Mount  Pindus  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  borders  of  Epirus  on  the  south,  os  far  north 
and  west  as  the  river  Save  and  the  Julian  Alps,  corresponding  to 
the  modern  Albania  and  Bo.snia.  But,  in  an  ethnic  sense,  the 
name  describes  no  compact  and  united  people,  but  a number  of 
tribes  of  Tliracian  race,  intermixed  with  others  of  Celtic  origin, 
in  consequence  of  that  great  movement  from  the  west,  which  we 
shall  have  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Borne.  It 
was  one  result  of  this  movement,  that  the  Illyrian  tribes  pressed 
uiore  and  more  upon  their  neighbours ; and  of  late  a large  body 
of  them,  under  their  aged  king  Bardylis,  had  occupied  a consider- 
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able  ])ortion  of  Western  Macedonia.  Against  this  people  Pliilip 
marched  at  the  head  of  10,0(X)  men;  and,  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  he  conquered  by  tlie  tactics  which  Epaminondas  had 
used  at  Lcuctraand  Mantineiu  About  7,000  of  tlic  Illyrians  fell; 
and  Bardylis  i)urcluised  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  he  had  con- 
quered in  M;wedonia,  at  the  same  time  ])lacing  tire  |xis8es  of 
Biudus  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  These  victories  made  Philip 
master  of  the  wliole  country  within  what  may  l>e  considered  the 
natural  limits  of  Macedonia,  the  Cambunian  Mountains  on  the 
south,  Pindus  and  Bernus  on  the  west,  Scardus,  Orbclus,  and 
Scorn  ius  on  the  north,  and  the  Str)’mou  on  the  east.  The  last, 
however,  like  most  rivers,  "was  rather  a conventional  than  a natural 
boundary ; and,  beyond  it,  Thrace  awaited  the  time  when  Mace- 
donia should  be  strong  enough  to  subdue  her.  Secured,  meanwhile, 
against  the  dangers  that  had  menaced  him  fwjm  within  and 
without,  Philip  finally  set  his  nephew’s  claims  aside,  but  brought 
him  up  at  his  own  coiut,  and  afterwards  married  him  to  his 
daughter. 

The  line  of  Maceilonian  kings,  of  whom  Philip  thus  became  the 
representative,  claimed  an  Hellenic  descent,  though  ruling  over 
a uon-IIellenic  people ; and  we  have  already  seen  that  Ale.vander  I. 
wiis  permitted  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games  on  the  strengtl* 
of  the  proofs  he  jjroduced  of  his  descent  from  Temenus,  the  Hera- 
clid  king  of  Argos.*  The  claim  thus  admitted  was  a prete.xt 
ready  to  be  used  on  any  opportunity  for  interference  with  the  poli- 
tics of  Greece  ; and  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  to  the 
Greek  settlements  on  the  Chalcidic  peninsula  causcnl  her  aid  to  be 
sought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  contending  parties  in  tlie  I’elopon- 
nesian  War.  A better  effect  of  the  Hellenic  pretensions  of  her 
kings  was  the  inducement  to  cultivate  Greek  civilization.'  Such 
was  the  course  taken  by  Archelaiis,  who  made  his  new  capital  at 

* Tlift  following  is  tho  entire  succession  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy  to  its  conquest  by  the  Romans:— (1.)  Perdiccas  I.;  (2.) 
Argam.s;  (3.)  Philip  I.;  (4.)  A«roims  ; (5.)  Alcetas  ; (6.)  Amyntas  1.,  about  B.C. 
C40— 500 ; (7.)  Alexander  I.,  to  about  b.o.  454  ; (8.)  Perdiccas  11.,  to  n.c.  413 ; (9.)' 
Archclans,  to  B.c.  399;  (10.)  Ura.stcs  ami  Aeropus,  to  b.c.  394  ; (11.)  Pau-saiiks,  to 
B.C.  393;  (1*2.)  Amyntas  II.,  to  B.c.  369;  (13.)  Alexander  II.,  to  B.c.  367  ; 
[Ptolemy  Alorites,  usurjier,  to  B.c.  364];  (14.)  Penliccas  III.,  to  B.*c.  359;  (15.) 
Philip  II.,  to  b.c.  336  ; (16.)  ALKXANBKU  111.,  the  Great,  to  b.c.  323  ; (17.) 
Philip  111.,  Arida?us,  and  Alexander  iV.,Avgua,  to  b.c.  315  ; (18.)  Cassander,  to  b.c. 
296 ; (19.)  Philip  IV.,  to  B.O.  295  ; (20.)  Demetrius  Polioi-cetcs,  to  me.  2S7  ; (21.) 
Pyrrhus,  to  B.c.  286  ; (2*2.)  Lysimachus,  to  b.c.  280;  [various  rival.*?,  ending  with 
Pyrrhus  again,  to  b.c.  277] ; (23.)  Antigouus  Gonatas,  to  b.c.  239 ; (24.)  Demetrius 
II.,  to  B.C.  229  ; (25.)  Aiitigonus  Doson,  to  B.c.  220  ; (26.)  Philip  V.  to  u.c.  17«; 
(27.)  Perseus,  to  B.c.  167,  the  date  of  the  Koman  conquest. 
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Pella  the  resort  of  some  of  the  greatest  literarj"  men, — such  as 
Euripides,  who  died  there, — and  who  employed  Zeuxis  to  decorate 
his  palace.  The  same  monarch  organized  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  improved  the  army,  constructed  roads,  erected  fortresses 
to  check  the  inroads  of  his  barbarian  neighboims,  and  seemed  ready 
to  take  a decisive  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  when  his  assassina- 
tion, and  the  troubles  that  ensued,  postponed  the  crisis  for  two 
more  generations.  Meanwhile,  another  point  of  contact  between 
Macedonia  and  Greece  was  occasioned  by  those  relations  between 
Thebes  and  Thessaly,  W'hich  w’e  have  not  considered  important 
enough  to  narrate.  In  b.c.  368,  Pelopidas,  having  been  successful 
in  his  expedition  against  Alexander  of  Pherm,  advanced  into  Mace- 
donia, and  decided  the  contest  for  the  crown  between  Ptolemy  of 
Alorus  and  Alexander  II.  in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  gave,  among 
other  hostages,  his  youthful  brother,  Philip. 

Thus  it  happened  tliat  Philip  spent  the  best  years  of  his  youth 
at  Thebes,  at  the  time  when  Thebes  held  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 
His  quick  parts  enabled  him  to  improve  the  opportunity,  which 
his  ambition  taught  him  to  value.  He  acquired  such  mastery 
over  the  Greek  language,  and  studied  to  such  purpose  under  the 
masters  of  rhetoric,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  great  orators  of  that 
age  on  their  own  ground.  He  heard  the  philosophers  who  had 
heard  Socrates,  and  he  is  said  to  have  conversed  with  Plato.  If 
so,  he  must  have  had  for  his  fellow-pupil  the  great  Aristotle, 
whom  he  afterwards  invited  to  his  court  to  be  the  tutor  of  Alex- 
ander.* But  there  were  two  things  that  he  valued  above  any 
literary  culture — the  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  which  he  learnt 
from  Epaminondas,  and  the  personal  acquaintances  which  he 
formed  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Thebes. 
On  the  tactics  of  the  great  Theban  general,  Philip  founded  his 
invention  of  that  irresistible  engine  of  war,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx ; but  he  found  a surer  way  to  victory  in  what  he  learnt  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Athenian  orators.  We  shall  soon  see  how 
he  corrupted  some  and  cajoled  others,  while  nearly  all  were  pre- 
pared to  trust  the  goodwill  of  the  illustrious  j)rince  who  had  lived 
so  familiarly  among  them.  They  forgot  that  the  knowledge 
which  a foreign  despot  may  thus  acquire  of  the  internal  working 
of  a free  country  is  sure  to  be  used,  in  the  long  run,  for  his  own 

• Aristotlo  went  to  Athens  in  B.c.  367,  and  heard  Plato  from  the  return  of  the 
latter  from  Sicily  in  B.O.  865  to  hU  death  in  B.C.  347.  He  went  to  the  court  ol 
Philip  in  B.c.  342,  and  waa  received  with  honours  which  prove  the  king's  tnie 
respect  for  philosophy. 
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purposes,  and,  when  he  resolves  on  an  attack,  he  knows  the  weak 
points  at  which  to  aim  it.  Nor  was  Philip  burthened  by  any 
scruples  of  conscience  or  good  faith.  Treacherous  himself,  his 
only  assured  confidence  seems  to  have  -been  in  the  treachery  and 
corruption  of  others.  II  is  saying  ha.s  passed  into  a proverb,  that 
he  could  take  any  city,  the  wicket  of  which  would  give  passage  to 
an  ass  laden  with  gold.  His  Greek  education  had  varnished  over, 
without  subduing,  the  coarseness  as  well  as  the  cunning  of  the 
barbarian ; and  there  were  almost  daily  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
verbial ajipeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  But  the  hostile 
orator,  who  perhaps  overdraws  the  picture  of  his  orgies,  admits 
that  they  never  interfered  with  business.  He  was  as  persevering 
as  he  was  prompt,  and  his  unyielding  will  was  served  by  an  iron 
constitution.  He  was  generous  to  his  friends,  and  seldom  wanting 
in  clemency  to  conquered  foes. 

There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  Philip  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  with  the  direct  design  of  becoming  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  Greece.  His  territory  lay  compact  and  self-contained 
across  the  base  of  the  peninsula,  while  it  touched  the  sea  at  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  which  received  its  three  great  rivers — the  Haliac- 
mon,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Axius.  Once  master  of  the  Chalcidic 
peninsula,  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Strymon,  he  would 
gain  a great  accession  of  maritime  power,  and  soon  extend  his 
dominion  into  Tlirace.  His  first  step  towards  this  object  gave  an 
earnest  of  his  cunning  and  duplicity,  and  no  less  of  the  apathy 
of  the  free  states  of  Greece.  Ariiphipolis,  once  so  choice  an 
Athenian  possession,  and  so  disgracefully  lost  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  was  the  key  to  the  Stiymon  and  the  Thracian  border. 
Philip  had  bought  off  the  opposition  of  the  Athenians,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  promising  to  give  them  the  city,  of  which  they  had 
unaccountably  neglected  to  take  possession,  though  a year  had 
elapsed  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  it 
had  remained  independent  while  Philip  was  engaged  in  the 
Illyrian  War.  Delivered  from  his  internal  enemies,  Philip  was 
not  die  man  to  forego  the  advantage  which  die  Athenians  had 
neglected.  Towarils  the  end  of  b.c.  3;>8,  ho  marched  against 
Amphiix)lis,  at  the  head  of  the  10,000  troops  with  which  he  had 
gained  the  victoiy  over  the  Illyrians,  and  which  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  first  standing  army  known  in  Europe.  Tlie  Amphipolitans 
applied  to  Athens,  ofl’ering  to  surrender  their  independence  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Philip ; but  the  wily  prince  WTote  to 
the  Athenians — he  was  always  powerful  os  a letter-writer — 
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assuring  them  that  lie  was  only  besieging  Amjjhipolis  in  order  to 
{lerform  his  promise  of  restoring  it  to  tJiem.  Kesentment  against 
their  refractory  colony  and  blind  confidence  in  Philip’s  intentions 
combined  to  lead  the  Athenians  to  a most  fatal  decision.  Well 
did  they  deserve  the  taunt  of  Demosthenes,  when,  at  a later  pericxl, 
he  charged  them  with  being  so  low  in  courage  and  military  prepa- 
ration, that  they  would  not  even  take  Amphijiolis  if  it  were  oflered 
to  them.  The  city  soon  fell  by  treason,  and  the  Olj'nthians,  justly 
alarmed  for  themselves,  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  projiose  an 
alliance.  Philip’s  friends  at  Athens  jirocured  the  dismissal  of 
these  envoys;  but  they  hud  not  confidence  enough  in  his  gotxi 
faith  to  e.xpect  the  surremler  of  Amphipolis  without  an  equivalent, 
so  they  entered  into  a secret  negociation  to  give  him  Pydna,  on 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  exchange.  Philip,  on  his  jiart,  won  over 
the  Olynthians  by  giving  them  Potid.-ea,  which  belonged  to  Athens. 
While  the  siege  of  that  city  was  formed,  Philip  mareheil  to  P\'dna, 
which  was  treacherously  surrendered  to  him.  Several  citizeas, 
knowm  to  be  hostile  to  Macedonia,  were  put  to  deuth ; and  the 
Athenian  residents  were  sold  as  slaves.  Philip  then  refused  to 
give  up  Am])hipolis  to  the  Athenians,  since  they  had  not  placed 
Pydna  in  his  hands. 

Tliese  nets  of  open  hostility  are  explained  by  the  change  which 
the  Athenians  had  now  sufl’ered  from  a state  of  high  j)rosj)erity. 
They  had  engaged  in  a tedious  but  ultimately  successful  war  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese  from  the  Thracian  king  Cersobleptes 
and  the  merccuaty  captain  Charidemus.  A more  important  con- 
quest was  that  of  Euboea,  which  w'as  wTested  from  Thebes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  animated  appeals  of  Timotheus  to  the  Atheniims, 
and  tlie  patriotic  zeal  of  certain  citizens,  who  voluntarily,  assumed 
the  burthen  of  the  trierarchy.*  Among  these  was  Demosthenes 
(n.c.  358).  The  city  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  recovered 
maritime  power,  when  a sudden  change  once  more  stripped  her 
of  her  empire,  and  with  it  of  the  means  of  resisting  Philip.  The 
fair  promises,  which  accompanied  the  renewal  of  the  confe<leracy, 
had  been  disappointed.  Helieved  by  the  victories  of  Ejiaminondas 
from  the  check  of  Spartan  rivalry,  Athens  had  again  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  administering  the  common  atfairs  according 
to  her  own  interests.  Tlie  system  of  mereenary  forces,  invented 
by  Conon,  and  de%'eloped  by  Ijdiicrates  and  Chares,  had  temi)tcd 
the  citizens  to  decline  active  service.  This  evil,  which  is  con- 

* Tlic  trierarchy  was  one  of  the  “liturgies,"  or  public  services,  which  fell  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  highest  Solunian  census.  It  consisted  in  fitting  out  a trireme. 
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Btantly  denounced  by  Demosthenes,  sapped  the  military  power  of 
the  state,  while  the  allies  were  outraged  by  the  exactions  of  the 
ill-paid  mercenaries.  Four  of  the  most  important  of  the  allies — 
Byzantium,  Chios,  Cos,  and  Ithodes — revolted  from  Athens,  and 
began  the  “ Social  War”  (b.c.  368 — 355).  The  two  latter  states 
were  supported  by  the  Carian  prince  Mausolus,  whose  wife  and 
sister  Artemisia  has  conferred  on  his  name  a renown  as  lasting  as 
the  world  by  the’ erection  of  his  magnificent  tomb,  called  the 
Mauso/riim.*  Tlie  Athenians  made  their  first  attack  on  Chios, 
where  the  revoltcrs , had  united  their  forces;  but  Chabrias  fell 
while  leading  his  shii)s  into  the  harbour,  and  the  land  force 
under  Chares  was  compelled  to  rc-embark. 

The  loss  of  Chabrias  was  followed  by  the  retirement  of  Timo- 
theus  and  Iphicrates.  At  the  annual  account  rendered  by 
Athenian  officers,  they  were  accused  by  Chares  of  corruiition. 
Timotheus,  who  had  made  many  enemies  by  his  ovcrl)caring 
conduct,  was  sentenced  to  a line  of  100  talents,  the  heaviest,  it 
is  said,  ever  inflicted  at  Athens : he  retired  to  Chalcis,  wliere  he 
died  in  b.c.  3.54.  Iphicrates  was  acquitted,  but  he  was  not  again 
employed.  Thus  the  city,  in  the  time  of  her  extreme  need,  lost 
her  three  best  generals;  and  the  loss  was  aggravated  by  the 
undisputed  military  ascendimcy  which  it  left  in  the  hands  of 
Chares,  a brave,  but  reckless  and  selfish  leader,  chiefly  intent  on 
satisfying  his  mercenaries  and  enriching  himself.  Phocion,  of 
whom  we  have  to  sj)eak  presently,  held  as  yet  no  j>rominent  com- 
mand ; nor  were  his  the  qualities  to  save  the  state.  But  the 
worst  evil  of  all  was  the  habit  into  which  the  .Athenians  had  now 
fallen  of  declining  to  serve  in  person,  while  they  did  not  even  pay 
the  mercenaries  to  whom  they  committed  their  defence.  The 
result  was  that,  in  the  next  campaign.  Chares  took  service  with 
his  mercenaries  under  the  rebel  satrap  Artabazus,  and  the  Athe- 


* The  old  dynasty  of  Canon  princes,  founded  at  llalicom.issus  by  I.y;;damis,  soon 
after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Asia  iiinor,  and  made  famous  by  the  queen  Artemisia, 
wlio  fought  at  Salamis,  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  her  grandson  Lygtiamis,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  The  new  dynasty  was  founded,  about  b.c.  380,  by  Hecatomnus, 
who  left  three  sons.  Mausolus,  Idrieus,  Pijcotlarus,  and  two  daughters,  Artemisia  and 
Ada,  who  were  married  to  their  two  cMer  brothers.  All  0ve  reigned  in  turn  till  the 
conquest  by  Alexander,  when  the  kingdom  lost  all  its  imjwrtanoc.  It  wa.s  ultimately 
merged  in  the  government  of  Rhodes.  The  Mausoleum,  which  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  a sort  of  ca.stle-tomb,  surmounted  by  a jiyramid, 
and  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a statue  of  the  king  in  a marble  f)uadriga,  tho  work  of 
Pythis.  Its  otlier  scultitures  were  executed  by  Scopaa,  Hryaxis,  Timotheus,  and 
licochares,  all  Athenian  artists  of  the  highest  note.  Considerable  remains  of  these 
sculptures  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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nians  forgave  his  desertion  of  his  proper  post  for  the  sake  of  the 
rich  reward  he  earned  (b.C.  350).  But  Artaxerxes  did  not 
so  easily  forgive  the  aggre.ssion ; and  his  threat,  to  sui)]M)rt 
the  revolted  allies  with  the  whole  Persian  fleet,  decided  the 
issue  of  the  war.  In  the  following  spring,  Athens  consented  to  a 
peace  which  secured  the  independence  of  her  principal  allies,  and 
reduced  her  revenue  from  their  tribute  to  only  forty-five  talents 
(b.C.  355).  The  Social  War  left  her  weak,  iinix)verished,  and 
deprived  botli  of  military  power  and  prestige ; and,  worse  than 
all,  its  conduct  provetl  how  much  of  her  old  confidence  and  energy 
had  gone,  even  before  the.se  losses.  In  such  a condition,  she  had  to 
meet  the  aggressions  of  Philip,  which  had  now  become  alarming ; 
and  it  is  only  by  a clear  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  that  we  can 
appreciate  the  moral  heroism  with  which  Demosthenes  now  began 
to  fight  the  last  battles  of  patriotism. 

^\'hile  the  Athenians  were  occupied  in  the  Social  War,  Philip 
was  strengthening  his  position  on  the  Thracian  border,  not  only 
by  his  arms,  but  by  gaining  the  friendship  of  Olyiithus.  Potiduia 
fell  about  midsummer,  b.c.  350,  an  epoch  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Jlacedonia  and  the  world ; for,  just  at  the  same  time, 
Philip  gained  a victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia;  his  general 
Parmenio  won  a great  battle  against  the  Illyrians  ; and  his  wife 
Olympias*  gave  birth  to  his  son  Alkxandeu,  of  whose  future 
renown  an  omen  was  given  in  the  conflagration  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephe.sus  by  the  mauiac  Ilerostratus,  on  the  same  night. 
Passing  the  Strymon,  Philip  obtained  possession  of  the  auriferous 
region  of  JIt.  Pajigasus,  where  he  founded  the  famous  city  of 
Philippi,  and  derived  an  immense  revenue  from  an  improved 
working  of  the  gold  mines. 

Meanwhile  the  opportunity  for  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
all  Greece  was  prepared  by  the  suicidal  conflicts  of  the  Greeks 
themselves.  The  occasion  arose  out  of  the  “ Sacred  War,”  which 
began  shortly  after  the  Social  War.  The  old  enmity  between  the 
Thebans  and  the  Phocians  had  l)cen  inflamed  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  latter  to  join  the  Theban  alliance,  and  some  actual  hostili- 
ties had  taken  place  after  the  geneml  peace  of  b.c.  361.  The 


• Oljrnpia.9  was  a danghtcr  of  Ncoptolemnw,  prince  of  the  Molossi,  in  Epirus,  who 
clairaud  an  .Eacitl  descent.  She  is  conspicuous  among  the  queens  who  have  been 
notoriuuB  in  history  for  violence  of  temi>cr  and  vindictive  cruelty,  and  slie  was 
addicted  to  the  enthusiastic  orgies  of  the  Dionysiac  worship.  Philip  first  met  her  at 
the  mysteries  celebrated  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  married  her  in  B.C.  359, 
tlie  year  of  his  accession. 
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Amphictyonic  Council,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,*  had 
lately  been  called  forth  from  its  dignified  obscmity,  to  exercise  a 
political  influence,  and  the  time  had  now  come,  when  this  great 
Panhcllenic  union  was  destined  to  give  the  final  blow  to  Grecian 
liberty.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  council,  constituted  of 
the  representatives  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  the  Hellenic 
nation,  at  a time  when  that  nation  had  its  seat  in  the  north,  alto- 
gether failed  to  represent  the  actual  states  of  historic  Greece. 
Each  of  the  twelve  nations,  great  or  small,  had  alike  tw'o  votes, 
and  such  cities  as  Sparta  and  Athens  possessed  only  the  fraction 
of  a vote  due  to  them  as  subdivisions  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
nations.  A clear  majority  was  commanded  by  the  states  of 
Thessaly  and  Central  Greece,  which  were  now  greatly  influenced 
by  Tliebes,  and  about  to  become  tlie  mere  creatures  of  Philip. 
These  states,  moreover,  had  many  a ground  of  quarrel  with  the 
Phocians. 

The  Tliebans  had  invoked  the  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons 
against  Sparta,  with  little  effect,  for  her  seizure  of  the  Cadmean 
citadel,  but  against  Phocis  they  had  power  to  carry  a sentence  into 
execution.  They  are  said  to  have  found  a prete.xt  in  the  curse 
pronounced  of  old  on  any  who  should  cultivate  the  devoted  plain 
of  Cirrha,  but  other  grounds  of  accusation  are  alleged.  The 
imposition  of  a fine,  which  it  w'as  known  the  Phocians  could  not 
pay,  was  followed  up  by  a decree  that  the  whole  nation  should 
be  expelled  from  their  possessions,  and  their  territory  devoted  for 
ever,  like  that  of  Cirrha,  to  Apollo.  Shut  up  to  the  choice 
between  extermination  and  resistance,  the  Phocians  found  an  able 
and  • unscrupulous  leader  in  Philomelus.  By  his  advice  they 
revived  their  old  claim  to  be  themselves  the  guardians  of  the 
Delphic  temple,  citing  the  verse  in  which  Homer  mentions  the 
Phocians  as  holding  the  “ rocky  Pytho,”  the  ancient  name  of 
Delphi. f Philomelas,  with  a force  of  2,000  men,  surprised  the 
temple,  destroyed  the  records  of  the  sentence  against  the  Phocians, 
raised  a fresh  body  of  mercenaries,  fortified  the  temple,  and 
carried  on  a successful  war  with  the  Locrians,  who  attempted  to 
rescue  Delphi.  Having  extorted  from  the  reluctant  priestess  a 
sort  of  half  sanction  to  his  proceedings,  and  having  issued  a 
manifesto  promising  to  respect  the  treasures  of  the  shrine,  Philo- 


* Vol.  I.  cliap.  xii.  p.  328.  The  la»t  act  of  the  Amphictyons,  important  enouj^h 
to  be  recorded  in  Greek  history,  was  the  execration  of  Ephialtes  for  his  treason  at 
Thermopybe.  They  are  not  once  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  or  in  Xenophon's  Hel- 
lenics. t Iliad,  II.  519, 
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meins  appealed  to  the  states  of  Greece.  Athens,  the  old  ally  of 
rhoeis,  and  Sparta,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Tliebes,  almost  alone  of 
the  leadinjT  state.s  esiiouswl  his  ciiuse  ; but  the  former  was  in  the 
crisis  of  social  war,  and  the  latter  had  enougli  to  do  to  hold  her 
ground  against  her  new  rivals.  Megalopolis  and  Messene.  In  fact, 
the  position  in  which  Sparta  had  been  left  by  the  Theban  "War 
disabled  her  from  any  etfectivc  aid  to  the  common  cause  in  the 
ai)proaching  crisis.  It  was  ca.sy  for  Tliebes  to  organize  a con- 
fialcracy  of  the  northern  states  against  the  Phociaus ; and  the 
danger  liecame  so  pressing  that  Philomelus,  disregarding  his 
Bcrniiles  and  his  jiledges,  ajiplicd  the  sacred  treasures  to  the  jiay- 
ment  of  mercenaries,  and  soon  gathered  a force  of  10,000  men. 
The  war  now  assumed  the  most  savage  character ; the  Thebans, 
Thessalians,  and  Locrians  put  to  death  all  Phocian  jirisoners  ns 
sacrilegious  outlaws,  and  the  Phocians  retaliated.  Success  de- 
clared at  first  for  Philomelus ; but,  having  become  entangled 
amongst  some  rocks  and  woods,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  he  only  avoided  lieing  taken  prisoner 
by  a fatal  leap  over  a precijiice  (b.c.  354).  His  brother  Onomarchus 
rallied  the  defeated  army,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Phocians, 
who  with  their  bad  fortune  had  begun  to  repent  of  their  sacrilege, 
and  overawing  the  malcontents  by  his  mercenaries,  he  was  maile 
their  despot  as  well  as  general.  He  used  the  temple  treasures 
more  freely  than  ever,  not  only  to  pay  his  troojis,  but  to  bribe  the 
leading  men  both  of  friendly  and  hostile  states.  He  became 
muster  of  the  country  ns  far  ns  Tliermojiyhe,  on  the  one  side; 
while,  on  the  other,  he  invaded  Boeotia,  took  Orchomenus,  and  laid 
siege  to  Chreronea,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Thebans  (b.c.  353). 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  interA’ention  of  the  Slacedonian. 
Philip  had  pushed  on  his  advance  into  Thrace  as  far  as  Abdera, 
with  a view  to  su])port  Cersobleptes  against  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chersonese ; but  his  progress  had  Ijccn  checked  by  another  Thra- 
cian chieftain,  Amadocus,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  Chares  on 
the  coast,  with  an  Athenian  fleet.  AVith  his  usual  activity  he 
marched  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Therma,  and  laid  siege  to  Metlionc 
(b.c.  353).  This  bust  remaining  possession  of  the  Athenians  on 
the  Macedonian  coast  fell,  like  Pydna  and  Potidtea,  through  their 
delay  in  sending  the  succours  that  they  voted  (b.c.  352).*  Philip 
had  now  recovered  the  sea-coast  of  Lower  Macedonia,  and  the  way 
lay  oj)cn  into  Thessaly,  where  his  aid  was  solicited  by  the  Aleuads 
♦ It  was  at  the  siege  of  Methone  that  Philip  lost  an  eye. 
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of  Larissa  against  Lycophron,  the  despot  of  Pherse.  Lycophron 
looked  for  help  to  Onomurehus,  who  was  ghid  to  find  oecupuiion 
for  his  numerous  mercenaries.  A force  of  7,000  men,  sent  into 
Thessaly  under  his  brother  Phayllus,  was  defeated  by  Philip,  but 
this  disaster  was  fully  repaired  by  Onomarchus  himself,  who  drove 
Philip  out  of  Tliessaly,  Iwaten  in  two  great  battles.  Onomarchus 
now  led  his  victorious  army  into  Bceotia  and  took  CliBjronea ; and 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  attaining  the  position  of  master  of  Northern 
Greece. 

Philip  had  retired  into. Macedonia,  with  his  army  dispirited  and 
mutinous ; but  his  energy  soon  enabled  him  to  take  the  field  again. 
Lycoj)hron  once  more  turned  for  aid  to  Ononnu-clms,  promising  to 
give  him  all  Thessaly  as  a dependency  of  Phocis.  With  such  a 
prize  in  view,  Onomarchus  put  forth  all  his  force,  and  entered 
Thessaly  with  an  anny  of  20,000  foot  and  500  horse.  But  Lyco- 
phron’s  cruel  abuse  of  the  former  victory  had  united  nearly  all 
Thessaly  against  him,  and  Philip  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  infantry  its  powerful  as  the  enemy’s,  besides  3,000  of  the  splendkl 
Thessalian  cavalry.  He  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers 
by  assuming  the  character  of  an  avenger  of  the  Deljdiic  go<l,  and 
crowns  of  laurel,  gathereil  in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  marked  his 
soldiers  as  the  servants  of  Apollo.  One  decisive  battle  made 
Philip  the  master  of  Thessaly  and  confirmed  his  loftier  jireten- 
sions.  The  army  of  Onomarchus  was  annihilated,  6,000  men 
being  stain,  3,000  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  utterly 
disjicrsetl.  The  body  of  their  leader,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  was 
fi.xed  to  a cross  ; * and  all  the  prisoners  were  drowned,  in  punish- 
ment of  their  sacrilege  (b.c.  352).  The  victory  was  followed  by 
the  capitulation  of  Pherae,  and  the  expulsion  of  Lycophron  ; and 
the  capture  of  Pagasas,  which  the  Athenians  again  failed  to 
relieve  in  time,  gave  Philip  a naval  station  on  the  great  gulf 
which  opens  into  the  Euboean  Sea.  His  character  as  champion  of 
the  Delphic  god  formed  a sufficient  pretext  for  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  the  violated  sanctuary  and  so  crushing  the'  Phocians  in 
their  very  citadel.  But  at  last  the  Athenians  were  effectually 
alarmed  : the  energy  of  which  they  were  always  capable  was 
roused  : by  ready  contributions  and  personal  service,  they  promptly 
despatched  a force  sufficient  to  defend  Thermopylae ; and  Philip, 

* Tliis  is,  wc  believe,  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  crucifixion  in  Greece  ; and 
here  it  is  only  an  exposure  of  the  corpse,  not  yet  a mode  of  inflicting  death.  The 
form  of  punishment  was  essentially  Oriental,  llie  Komans  borrowed  it  from  the 
Phccnicians  of  Carthage. 
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who  always  knew  how  to  bide  his  time,  turned  back  without 
attempting  the  pass  (b.c.  352).  Phayllus,  the  suwessor  of  Ono- 
marchus,  held  almost  undiminished  power  in  Phocis,  Locris,  and 
Boeotia ; using  the  remaining  sacred  treasures  to  recruit  his  mer- 
cenary force,  and  to  distribute  presents  among  his  supporters 
throughout  the  Greek  cities.  But  this  final  plunder  reached  those 
veueiable  offerings  of  ancient  kings,  which  were  cherished  with 
keen  national  pride ; as  the  sacrilege  became  less  scrupulous,  the 
use  of  its  pioceeds  grew  more  reckless  ; and  the  general  indigna- 
tion was  redoubled,  when  goblets  and  statues  dedicated  by  Croesus 
were  melted  down  to  enrich  the  favourites  of  the  despot  Thus, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Philip  was  repulsed  from  Thermopylm, 
the  public  feeling  of  Greece  was  preparing  to  accept  him  as  a 
deliverer.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  in  consolidating  his  power 
nearer  home  ; and  he  advanced  so  far  into  Thrace  that  his  move- 
ments were  abnost  unkno^vn,  and  the  Athenians  were  amused 
with  reports,  sometimes  of  his  death,  sometimes  of  his  illness. 
But  tliere  was  one  man  who  would  not  sufl'er  them  to  forget  that 
Philip  was  still  alive  ; and  this  pause  in  the  Sacred  War  calls  us 
to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  new  power  that  had  risen  in  Phocis  was  viewed  with  favour 
both  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  a counterpoise  to  Thebes ; and  had 
the  two  states  been  capable  of  a vigorous  and  united  efibrt, 
Greece  might  have  had  another  history.  But  the  thoughts  of 
Sparta  were  bent  on  deliverance  from  the  bonds  drawn  round  her 
by  the  policy  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  successes  of  Onomarchus  in 
Boeotia  were  welcomed  as  an  opportunity  for  attacking  Megalopolis. 
On  this  point  the  interests  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  came  into  col- 
lision ; and  the  Athenians  had  to  decide  whether  they  would  purchase 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  by  the  reversal  of  the  recent  settlement 
for  making  Peloponnesus  free,  and  Sparta  incapable  of  aggression. 
It  was  about  the  winter  of  b.c.  353 — 352,  when  Onomarchus  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  that  two  embassies  arrived  at  Athens ; 
the  one  from  Megalopolis  to  ask  for  alliance  and  support,  the  other 
from  Sparta  to  resist  the  appeal,  and  to  propose  a close  alliance 
of  Athens  with  herself  and  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  to  complete 
the  humiliation  of  Thebes.  This  view  was  supported  by  the  large 
party  at  Athens  who  cherished  the  old  traditional  hostility  towards 
the  Thebans ; and  the  Spartans  held  out  as  a bait  the  recovery  of 
Oropus,  an  Attic  town  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  which  Thebes  had 
long  held.  The  decision  was  mainly  influenced  by  Demosthenes, 
who  deUvered  his  speech  “ For  the  Megalopolitans,”  the  second. 
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in  order  of  time,  of  lu8  extant  public  orations;  the  first,  “On 
the  Sjmmoric.s,”  having  been  made  the  j'ear  before,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war  with  Persia.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Athe- 
nians that  it  was  their  true  interest  not  to  strengthen  either  Sparta 
or  Thebes  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  to  uphold  Megalopolis 
and  Messene,  not  only  as  a check  upon  Sparta,  but  ns  an  obstacle  to 
any  future  attempt  on  the  part  of  Thebes  to  interfere  again  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  That  this  was  sound  policy,  both  for  the  interests 
of  Athens,  and  for  the  independence  of  the  Grecian  states,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Its  bearing  upon  the  Macedonian  danger  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  considered,  for  Philip  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  speech.  It  was  not  the  vote  of  the  Athenians,  but  the  selfish 
policy  of  Sparta,  in  offering  her  alliance  only  on  such  conditions, 
that  left  her  without  influence  on  the  common  cause  of  Greece 
(b.c.  353).  Her  persistence  in  the  attack  on  Megalopolis  provoked 
a league  of  Tliebes,  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Messene,  for  the  defence 
of  tlie  city;  and,  after  several  indecisive  battles,  Sparta  was  com- 
pelled to  make  peace  (b.c.  35tJ). 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Demosthenes  had  as  yet  formed 
no  adequate  conception  of  Philip’s  power.  The  events  of  the  fol- 
lowing campaign  in  Thessaly,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  roused  the 
Athenians  to  the  great  effort  by  which  they  stayed  Philip’s  pro- 
gress at  Tliermopylffi,  convinced  the  orator  that  the  safety  of 
Greece  was  now  at  stake ; and  that  Athens,  standing  in  the 
forefront  of  the  danger,  must  not  be  satisfied  to  wait  till  it  was 
upon  them,  and  then  to  make  efforts  as  inefficient  as  they  were 
sudden ; but  that  now,  while  Philip’s  absence  in  Thrace  allowed 
them  the  opportunity,  they  must  calmly  but  resolutely  make  the 
needful  preparations.  It  was  this  lesson  that  he  came  forward  to 
impress  upon  the  people  in  the  first  of  those  great  orations  which, 
named  after  the  king  of  Macedonia,  have  caused  the  title  of 
Philippics  to  be  applied,  in  general,  to  speeches  in  which  a person 
1s  denounced,  though  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  resem- 
blance is  only  in  the  name.  The  delivery  of  the  first  Philippic 
forms  the  crisis  of  the  orator’s  public  life. 

Demosthenes  was  now  about  thirty  years  of  age,  the  probable 
date  of  his  birth  being  b.c.  382 — 381,  one  year  after  the  birth  of 
Philip.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  carried  on  manufactures  of  swords  and  beds  by 
means  of  his  slaves.  He  died  when  the  young  Demosthenes  was 
about  seven,  leaving  his  two  sons  and  their  property  to  the  care  of 
three  guardians,  men  of  wealth  and  station,  and  relations  of  his 
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own.  Tliough  they  received  handsome  legacies  under  his  will,  these 
guardians  abused  their  trust ; and  when  Demosthenes  reached 
sixteen,  the  Athenian  age  of  majority,  he  received  less  than  two 
talents  out  of  the  fourteen  which  his  father  had  left.  IMeanwhilo 
they  had  kept  him,  in  his  father’s  place,  on  the  roll  of  the 
wealthiest  class  of  citizens,  and  he  found  himself  subject  to  all 
the  burthens  of  that  position.  Ilis  remonstrances  having  proved 
in  vain,  he  commenced  an  action  against  Aphobus,  one  of  his 
three  guardians ; and  in  the  exertions  which  he  made  to  fit  him- 
self to  plead  his  cause,  his  biographers  find  the  source  of  his  great- 
ness as  an  orator.  Otlier  causes  contributed  to  his  adoption  of 
public  speaking  as  a profession.  A body  too  weak  to  bear  the 
hard  training  of  the  gymnasium  or  the  toils  of  war,  was  to  him, 
as  to  many  other  distinguished  men,  a motive  for  devotion  to 
intellectual  pursuits. 

This  want  of  physical  hardihood,  and  of  the  contempt  of  danger 
which  often  attends  it — a quality  distinct  from  the  moral  courage 
in  which  Demosthenes  was  rarely  deficient — followed  him  through 
life,  always  as  a hindrance,  and  sometimes  even  a disgrace.  “ It 
disqualified  him  from  appropriating  to  himself  the  full  range  of  a 
comprehensive  Grecian  education,  ns  conceived  by  Plato,  Isocrates, 
and  Aristotle  ; an  education  apjtlying  alike  to  thought,  word,  and 
action — combining  bodily  strength,  endurance,  and  fearlessness, 
with  an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a power  of  making  it  felt  by 
speech.”*  ^Vliat  ho  might  have  been,  but  for  this  defect,  is 
recorded  in  the  lines  which  his  countrymen  inscribed  upon  his 
statue : — 

“ Had  thy  strength  match’d  thy  soul,  Demosthenes, 

The  Macedonian  Arcs  ne'er  had  ruled  in  Greece.” 

The  time  had  however  come  when  the  statesman,  who  would  hold 
ascendancy  over  his  fellow-citizens,  need  no  longer  combine,  like 
Themistocles  and  Pericles,  Nieias  and  Alcibiades,  the  powers  of 
the  orator  and  the  general.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wider  diffusif)n 
of  the  art  of  public  speaking,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists 
and  rhetoricians,  and,  on  the  other,  improved  tactics  and  the 
employment  of  mercenaries,  who  would  only  serve  certain  leaders, 
had  tended  to  separate  the  functions  of  the  general  and  the  coun- 
cillor, and  to  make  each  a distinct  profession.  But  neither  did 
Demosthenes  narrow  his  studies  to  those  of  the  i^rofessional  rheto- 
rician. While  he  phiced  himself  under  the  sjiccial  tuition  of  the 
orator  Isaeus,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Isocrates,  he  heard 
* Grote,  Uislory  of  Greece,  vol.  li.  p.  374. 
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Plato,  anil  perused  his  dialogues  with  the  greatest  diligence.  But 
his  chief  intellectual  culture,  as  his  speeches  constantly  attest,  was 
derived  from  the  history  of  Tlmcydides.  He  well  knew  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  which  a great  soldier  of  our  age  has  prescribed  even 
for  the  military  profession  : — “ By  reading  you  will  be  distin- 
guished; without  it,  abilities  are  of  little  use.”  He  is  said  to 
have  copied  out  the  entire  work  of  Thucydides  eight  times  with 
his  owm  hand,  and  to  have  re-written  it  from  memory.  The 
attentive  reader  of  his  political  harangues  perpetually  hears  tlio 
echoes  of  the  historian’s  wisdom  in  the  more  harmonious  but  not 
less  nervous  periods  of  the  orator. 

The  best  Athenian  critics  recognised  in  his  earliest  efforts  the 
political  principles  and  the  very  tone  of  thought  which  Thuej^dides 
has  taken  such  pains  to  delineate  as  those  of  Pericles.  But  at 
first  his  manner  fell  far  short  of  his  matter;  and  when  some 
success  in  his  action  against  Aphobus  encouraged  him  to  come 
forward  in  the  Ecclesia,  his  repeated  failures  were  marked  by 
general  derision.  But  there  were  those  who  were  willing  to  foster 
tlic  germs  of  promise  which  they  had  the  discernment  to  detect. 
Eunomus,  an  aged  citizen,  who  had  heard  Pericles  sixty  years 
before,  comforted  Denio.sthenes,  as  he  wandered  disconsolate  about 
PirsBus,  by  telling  him  how  his  speech  reminded  him  of  the  great 
statesman,  and  assuring  him  that  he  only  wanted  confidence  and 
preparation.  “ You  are  too  much  disheartened,”  said  he,  “ by 
the  tumult  of  a popular  assembly,  and  you  do  not  take  the  pains 
even  to  acquire  the  bodily  strength  neeilcd  for  the  rostrum.”  He 
found  another  counsellor  in  the  actor  Satyrus,  who  desired  him  to 
recite  a passage  of  Sophocles,  which  tlie  actor  then  repented,  with 
a (bfference  of  accent  that  astonished  Demosthenes.  While  he 
thus  learned  the  source  of  his  defects  from  advisers,  he  relied  for 
their  cure  on  self-disci2>line  alone ; and  never  did  any  man  piu-sue 
a more  resolute  course  of  self-cidturc.  To  correct  a defect  of  arti- 
culation, which  approached  to  a lisp,  he  practised  speaking  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth.  He  foimd  a substitute  for  the  hoarse 
murmurs  of  tho  people  in  the  noise  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach 
of  Phalerum  during  a storm.  The  power  of  his  lungs  was  ex- 
panded by  running,  and  by  declaiming  while  walking  up-hill. 
For  months  together  he  shut  himself  up  in  a subterranean 
chamber  to  practise  recitation  and  composition,  and  took  pre- 
cautions against  interruption  from  any  want  of  resolution  on  his 
own  part  by  shaving  his  head  in  so  absurd  a guise  that  he  could 
not  stir  abroad. 

VOI..  II.  0 
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The  fruit  of  nil  this  traiuing  was  soon  visible  in  a style  of 
oratory  so  perfect,  that  the  severest  critics  could  only  find  fault 
with  it  for  being  too  artificial  in  manner,  and  too  elaborately  pre- 
pared in  the  matter.  But  tlie  greatest  orators  in  every  age,  down 
to  fhe  venerable  master  of  the  art,  who  in  our  own  time  has  been 
thouglit  worthy  to  rank  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  are  all 
agreed  that,  whatever  power  may  have  been  occasionally  exerted 
by  sudden  bursts  of  unpremeditated  elo(juence,  the  most  laborious 
prejiaration  is  needed  for  sure  and  habitual  success.  Thus,  while 
no  orator  has  ever  surpassed  Demosthenes  in  that  vigour  which  some 
associate  only  with  extemporaneous  speaking,  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  rich  matter  of  his 
speeches  could  only  be  fully  enjoyed  on  reading.  This  judgment 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  know  that  he  himself  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  accessories  of  oral  delivery,  especially  on 
“ action,”  which  he  declared  to  be  the  first  and  second  and  third 
essential  for  an  orator.  Nor  was  his  labour  l)cstowcd,  as  that  of 
Cicero  too  often  was,  chiefly  in  rounding  periods  and  elaborating 
ornaments.  He  has  left  us,  indeed,  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
prose  rhythm  ever  embodied  in  the  most  eflective  of  human  lan- 
guages ; but  what  above  all  distinguishes  him  from  the  most 
accomplished  of  mere  rhetoricians,  is  tlie  direct  pmctical  purpose 
of  every  word  ho  utters.  So  long  as  there  was  any  hope,  he  never 
ceased  to  encourage  the  Athenians  by  the  consideration  that  the 
advantages  which  had  been  lost  solely  by  their  negligence  might 
yet  be  recovered  by  renewed  energ)'  and  careful  preparation,  and 
to  show  them  how  such  preparation  should  be  made  in  all  its 
details, — the  number  of  ships  and  men  required,  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  support  them,  and  the  sources  from  which  it 
might  be  provided. 

(Such  was  the  burthen  of  the  First  Philippic,  which  was 
delivered  while  Philip  was  making  progress  in  Thrace,  threatening 
the  possessions  of  Athens  on  the  Chersonese,  and  annoying  her 
nearer  home  by  maritime  expeditions.  His  command  of  the 
Pagasman  Bay  enabled  him  to  send  out  fleets  to  ravage  the  islands 
of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  and  even  to  make  a descent  at 
Marathon  and  plunder  the  coast  of  Attica.  In  November,  n.c. 
352,  the  news  was  brought  to  Athens,  that  Philip  had  emerged 
from  his  obscure  operations  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  and  hml 
laid  siege  to  Hcrtcou-Tcichos  on  the  Propontis.  In  sudden  alarm, 
the  Athenians  voted  an  armament,  to  be  manned  by  the  citizens, 
and  imposed  on  themselves  a property-tux  of  sixty  talents.  Then 
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came  a report  of  Philip’s  illness,  which  w'as  true,  and  which  the 
wishes  of  the  popular  indolence  magnified  into  his  death  ; and  all 
the  preparations  were  suspendecL  It  was  during  this  pause  that 
Demosthenes  came  forward  to  insist  on  the  folly  alike  of  de- 
spondency and  carelessness,  and  the  equal  folly  of  trusting  to 
desultory  efforts  and  ill-paid  mercenaries.  Pliilip’s  military 
power  and  rejmtation  had  now  reached  such  a height,  that  Demo- 
sthenes confessed  the  hopelessness  of  meeting  him  in  the  field,  but 
he  urges  the  policy  of  setting  on  foot,  before  the  danger  became 
more  pressing,  a moderate  force  which  might  keep  him  in  con- 
stant alarm  by  descents  on  his  coasts,  and  by  carrjdng  help  to 
every  point  at  which  disaffection  or  resistance  might  break  out,  as 
they  were  sure  to  do  under  a tjTannical  government  He  shows 
how  such  a force  might  be  provided,  if  the  people  W'ould  revert  to 
the  old  plan  of  personal  service  and  well-ordered  contribution, 
instead  of  trusting  to  that  chance,  which  seemed  in  fact  to  do 
better  for  them  than  they  did  for  themselves.  All  this  practical 
advice  is  pointed  by  keen  reproofs ; — “ What  does  it  matter 
whether  Philip  is  dead  or  sick,  since,  should  anything  befall  him, 
you  would  soon  make  yourselves  another  PhUip,  if  you  apply 
yourselves  to  business  thus  ? ” Yet  there  was  encouragement  to  be 
derived  from  their  very  remissness,  as  it  left  room  for  them  to  do 
better. 

The  First  Philippic  was  delivered  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  351,  but 
with  so  little  effect  that  even  the  armament  already  voted  was  not 
despatched  to  the  Chersonese  till  the  following  autumn,  and  then 
on  a wretchedly  inadequate  scale.  The  reason  for  this  was  not 
merely  the  general  supineness  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  but  there  was  at  Athens  a peace 
party  which  systematically  thwarted  the  views  of  Demosthenes. 
Its  chief  leaders  were  the  orator  Eubulus  and  the  general  Phocion, 
the  last  of  that  race  of  statesmen  who  led  the  people  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  assembly.  His  unsullied  character — the  more 
conspicuous  from  the  venality  of  other  leaders  of  his  party — has 
too  often  blinded  historians  to  the  evils  of  his  policy ; and,  like 
Nicias  in  both  points,  his  fate  has  gained  for  him  a sympathy 
which  tends  to  cloud  the  judgment.  No  praise,  indeed,  can  be  too 
high  for  the  personal  character  of  “ Phocion  the  Good.”  Born 
about  B.c.  402,  just  twenty  years  before  Demosthenes,  he  ha<l 
reached  his  85th  year  when  he  was  put  to  death  on  a charge  of 
treason,  arising  out  of  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  (b.c.  317).  His  humble  birth  was  eimobled  by  the 
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simplicity  of  his  life;  and  his  hardy  constitution  was  preserved 
unimpaired  hy  luxury.  Above  all,  the  contrast  of  his  incorrupt- 
ible probity  with  the  insatiable  avarice  of  other  generals  and  the 
venalitj’  of  the  orators — among  wdiom  even  Demosthenes  did  not 
escape  undeserved  suspicion — had  such  an  efiect  on  the  sentiment 
of  the  AtJienians  that  they  gave  him  a confidence  more  unreserved 
than  they  had  ever  yielded  to  Pericles  himself.  From  his  first 
entrance  on  public  life,  when  ho  was  already  of  middle  age,  he 
held  the  annual  office  of  chief  Strategus  (General)  * almost  without 
interruption.  He  was  elected  no  less  than  forty-five  times,  with- 
out once  soliciting  the  people’s  choice.  His  chief  militarj'  friend 
and  pattern  was  Chabrias,  under  whom  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Naxos  (n.c.  376)  ; f but  he  is  not  named  as  holding 
an  important  command  till  B.c.  354  (or  n.c.  349),  when  he  led 
an  expedition  into  Euboea.  His  philosophic  inditl'erence  to  the 
present  fame  and  emoluments  of  active  service  led  him  to  find  his 
chief  field  at  Athens,  in  administrative  details,  and  in  the  politics 
of  the  ecclesia  ; and  his  almost  constant  presence  in  the  city  placed 
a constant  check  upon  the  policy  of  Demosthenes.  Phocion’s 
training  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates  made  him  intel- 
lectually a fit  antagonist  for  the  ablest  of  the  orators,  and  he  was 
the  more  able  to  cope  with  them  because  he  despised  all  the 
artifices  of  popular  rhetoric,  and  extinguished  their  elaborate 
Ijeriods  by  a pointed  brevity  almost  laconic.  To  a friend  who 
found  him  deep  in  thought  when  he  had  to  sj)cak,  he  said,  “ I ajn 
meditating  whether  I cannot  shorten  what  I have  to  say  to  the 
Athenians;”  and,  when  Demosthenes  saw  Phocion  rise  to  reply 
to  him,  he  used  to  say — “Here  comes  the  cleaver  of  my  speeches.” 
This  plain  soldier-like  style  of  speaking  carried  with  it  a sort  of 
military  force ; and  it  was  the  testimony  of  an  orator,  who  was 
himself  a friend  of  Demosthenes,  that  Phocion  was  the  more 
efl'ective  speaker.  Nor  was  his  influence  diminished  by  that  con- 
temptuous sternness  and  rigour  of  life  which  were  accepted  as 
signs  of  his  independence.  It  is  said  that  he  was  never  seen 
weeping  or  laughing,  or  bathing  in  the  public  batlis.  Once,  when 
a 8j)ecch  of  his  was  followed  by  applause,  he  turned  to  a friend  and 
asked,  “Have  I unawares  said  something  bad?”  He  made  a 
boast  of  his  oi)position  to  the  popular  feeling ; and  he  gained  that 
credit  for  sincerity  which  is  generally  yielded  to  such  a temper,  and 
which  the  spectacle  of  a general  averse  to  war  naturally  excited. 

• Wo  have  already  exi'Iained  the  nature  of  this  function,  which  was  a sort  of 
promiership,  + Sec  voL  I.  p.  650. 
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It  has  been  often  pleaded  that  Phocinn  consulted  the  true 
intere.sts  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  by  ojjposing  the  policy  of  re.sist- 
auce  to  Macedonia,  when  effective  resi.stance  wa.s  hopeless.  But 
here,  as  Mr.  Grotc  ha.s  shown  most  conclusively,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  a distinction  between  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  Phocion's 
career.  “ His  biographers  mislead  our  judgment  by  pointing 
our  attention  chiefly  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life,  after 
the  battle  of  Chajronea.  At  that  time,  when  the  victorious  mili- 
tary force  of  Macedonia  had  been  fully  organized,  and  that  of 
Greece  comparatively  prostrated,  it  might  be  argued  plausibly 
(I  do  not  say  decisively,  even  then)  that  submission  to  Macedonia 
had  Ijccome  a fatfd  necessity ; and  that  attcmj)ts  to  resist  could 
only  end  by  converting  bad  into  worse.  But  the  peace-policy  of 
Phocion — which  might  Imj  called  prudence,  after  tlie  accession  of 
Alexander — was  ruinously  imprudent,  as  well  as  dishonourable, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip.  The  odds  were  all  against  Philip  in 
Ids  early  years ; they  shifted,  and  became  more  and  more  in  his 
favour,  only  because  his  game  was  j)layed  well,  and  that  of  his 
opponents  badly.  The  superiority  of  force  was  at  first  so  much  on 
the  side  of  Athens,  that,  if  she  had  been  willing  to  employ  it,  she 
might  have  made  sure  of  keeping  Philip  at  least  within  the  limits 
of  Macedonia.  All  depended  upon  her  will ; upon  the  question 
whether  her  citizens  were  prepared  in  their  own  miniLs  to  incur  the 
expense  and  fatigue  of  a vigorous  foreign  policy — whether  they 
would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their  purses,  and  forego  the  com- 
forts of  home,  for  the  maintenance  of  Grecian  and  Athenian  liberty 
against  a growing,  but  not  as  yet  irresistible  destroyer.  To  such  a 
sacrifice  the  Athenians  could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit;  and, 
in  consequence  of  that  reluctance,  they  were  driven  in  the  end  to 
a much  graver  and  more  irreparable  sacrifice — the  loss  of  liberty, 
dignity,  and  .secimity.  Now  it  was  precisely  at  such  a moment, 
and  when  such  a question  wa.s  pending,  that  the  influence  of  the 
j)cace-loving  Phocion  was  most  ruinous.  His  anxiety  that  the 
citizens  should  be  buried  at  home  in  their  own  sepidchres — his 
despair,  mingled  with  contempt,  of  his  countrjTnen,  and  their 
refined  habits — his  hatred  of  the  orators  wbo  might  profit  by  an 
increased  war-expenditure — all  contributed  to  make  him  discourage 
])ublic  effort,  and  await  passively  the  preponderance  of  the  Mace- 
donian arms  ; thus  playing  the  game  of  Phili]),  and  siding,  though 
hinnself  incorruptible,  with  the  orators  in  Philip’s  pay.”* 

Such  were  the  antagonistic  forces  by  which  tlie  fate  of  Greece 
* Grotc,  IlisUmj  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  pp.  388,  9, 
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Wiis  now  to  be  determined : the  details  of  the  conflict  need  only  a 
brief  notice.  The  first  great  crisis  was  brought  about  by  the 
attack  of  I’hiliji  on  Olyntuus,  upon  the  territory  of  which  he  had 
already  begun  to  make  incursions  at  the  date  of  the  First  Philii)pic. 
Tlie  Olynthiuus,  foreseeing  tlie  danger,  had  made  peace  with 
Athens  about  tlie  close  of  b.c.  352,  and  in  b.c.  350  envoys  arrived 
at  Athens  bringing  the  news  that  Philip  had  taken  one  of  the 
thirty-two  cities  of  their  confederacy,  and  asking  for  an  alliance 
and  active  aicL  Their  cause  was  pleaded  by  Demosthenes  in  tliose 
brief,  but  most  vigorous  harangues,  entitled  the  Ohjnthiacs,  all 
three  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  last  six  months  of  B.c.  350.* 
Tlie  Athenians  made  the  desired  alliance,  and  promised  help  ; but 
under  the  influence  of  the  peace  party,  they  did  nothing  at  first. 
Their  attention  was  distracted  by  a war  in  Euboea,  undertaken 
against  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  who  himself  served  in  it  as  a 
hoplite  (b.c.  349).  Their  finances  were  embarrassed ; and  one  great 
resource,  the  TkeoricFund,  for  the  expenses  of  the  religious  festivals, 
was  fenced  about  by  a law  making  it  criminal  to  propose  its  applica- 
tion to  any  other  purpose.  Demosthenes  had  hiriteil,  in  the  0!yn- 
thiacs,  that  this  money  should  be  marie  available  for  the  army ; a 
citizen  was  at  length  found  bold  enough  to  propose  its  use;  and  the 
motion  w’as  carried  unanimously,  though  the  proposer  was  indicted 
and  fined  (b.c.  348).  But  even  then,  though  three  successive 
experlitions  were  sent  out  to  Chalcidice,  they  effected  nothing  of 
importance. 

Meanwhile  Philip  strained  every  nerve  to  complete  his  conquest 
before  the  Athenians  awoke  to  the  danger.  City  after  city  fell 
liefore  him ; till  at  last  the  gates  of  Olynthus  were  opened  by 
treacheryi;  the  city  was  razed  to  the  grounil ; the  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves;  and  the  whole  Chalcidic  peninsula  was  added  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  (b.c.  347).  The  suppression  of  thirty-two 
free  Hellenic  states,  whose  confederation  had  seemed  to  balance  the 
power  of  Philip  on  his  frontier,  was  a political  disaster  unparal- 
leled since  the  time  of  Xerxes ; for  even  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas 
had  left  some  municipal  freedom  to  the  Ionian  cities;  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  new  despotism  was  made  visible  to  the  Greeks — to 
the  deep  shame  of  many  of  themselves — in  the  gangs  of  captives  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  dragged  along  their  roads,  even  into  Peloiio- 

* The  order  of  the  Oljuthiacs  in  the  editions  is  certainly  not  that  in  which  they 
were  delivered.  Bishop  Thirlwall,  following  Dionysius  of  H.dicamiissus,  places  them 
in  the  order  II.,  III.,  I.  The  order  adopted  by  Sluvo  and  Sir.  Orote,  II.,  I.,  111., 
seems  preferable. 
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ncsus,  to  be  received  by  the  wllicrents  of  Philip  with  thanks  for 
his  generositj';  while  the  conqueror  celebrated  his  victory  by 
splendid  games  at  Dium  at  the  Thessalian  Iroutier. 

The  indignation  at  Athens  was  the  more  intense,  as  among  the 
captives  sold  into  slavery  there  were  some  of  her  own  citizens, 
who  had  been  serving  ns  auxiliaries  at  Olynthus.  Besides,  the 
victory  of  Philip  threatened  the  loss  of  the  Chersonese  and  the 
islands  that  stdl  were  hers.  Loud  complaints  were  heard  against 
Chares,  who  was  gone  no  one  knew  whither.  Even  Eubulus,  and 
the  other  orators  of  the  peace  party,  were  energetic  in  their  denun- 
ciations of  Philip  ; and  the  occasion  called  forth  the  orator  who  was 
destined  soon  to  become  Philip’s  chief  supporter,  and  to  be  handed 
down  to  fame  as  at  once  the  ablest  and  bitterest  rival  of  Demo- 
sthenes. .iEscuiNES,  though  six  years  older  tluin  Demosthenes, 
began  his  professional  career  much  later.  His  low  birth  is 
frequently  a point  for  the  sarcasm  of  Demosthenes  ; but  we  have 
no  other  authority  for  attaching  any  stain  of  dishonoiu-  to  his 
family.  In  early  youth  he  had  assisted  his  father  in  teaching 
boys  ; he  had  tried  his  fortime  as  an  actor  with  little  success  ; he 
had  been  a scribe  and  reader  to  some  of  the  Government  boards ; 
and  ho  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  orators  Aristophon  and 
Eubulus.  When  raised  to  the  office  of  public  scribe  to  the 
assembly,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  powerful  and  melo- 
dious voice,  he  gradually  took  courage  to  come  forward  as  an 
orator,  and  displayed  a great  native  power  of  unpremeditated 
8]>cech.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  the  physical  strength  which 
she  had  denied  to  Demosthenes,  and  he  had  served  with  distinction 
as  a soldier  in  the  ex)>edition  to  Phlius,  in  b.c.  368,  at  the  battle 
of  Mantinea  in  b.c.  362,  and  in  Euboea  in  B.c.  349.  The  praise  he 
obtained  from  Phocion  on  this  occasion  would  naturally  bind  him 
more  closely  to  the  party  with  which  he  was  already  connected 
through  Eubulus.  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  ^Eschines  went  to 
Megalopolis,  as  one  of  the  envoys  who  were  sent  throughout  Greece 
to  stir  up  resistance  to  Philip.  In  this  mission  he  earned  as  much 
distinction  by  his  patriotic  spirit  as  by  his  eloquence,  not  sparing 
the  traitors  who  had  sold  themselves  to  the  Macedonian,  and 
whose  opposition  now  neutralized  his  efforts.  The  Arcadians 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  their  rivalry 
with  Sparta,  to  spare  a thought  for  the  remoter  danger  from 
Philip.  The  rejiorts  of  the  other  envoys  were  not  much  more 
encouraging ; and  such  was  the  general  despondency  at  Athens, 
that  even  Demosthenes  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  for  peace. 
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The  progress  of  the  Sacred  War  tended  to  the  same  point.  Tlie 
lavish  e.xpenditure  of  Phayllus  had  nearly  exhiinstcd  the  treasures 
of  Delphi ; but  Phalaecus,  the  youthful  son  of  Onomarchus,  still 
carried  on  the  war,  though  he  only  kept  dowTi  a strong  opposition 
among  the  Phocians  themselves  by  his  mercenaries.  Once  more 
the  Thebans  applied  to  Philip  as  the  champion  of  the  Amphictyous 
and  of  Apollo,  and  a Mivccdonian  army  entered  Tliessaly.  The 
Phocians,  in  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Thermopylae,  ajiplied  for  aid  to 
Athens  as  well  as  Sparta ; but  Phalaecus,  who  held  the  pass,  in- 
sultingly dismissed  the  forces  which  the  Athenians  promptly  sent  to 
guard  it  Philip  hastened  to  profit  by  his  rashness  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  Athens ; and,  after  preliminary  overtures  on  both 
sides,  the  Athenians  sent  that  Embassy  of  Ten  to  the  Macedonian 
court  at  Pella,  which  became  afterwards  the  occasion  of  such 
bitter  recriminations  between  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  both  of 
whom  served  upon  it,  that  the  truth  respecting  it  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. All  we  know  is,  that  Philip  gained  fayour  with  all  the 
ambassadors  by  his  banquets  and  personal  attentions,  and  w'on 
over  some  of  them  by  bribes;  so  that  they  obtained  no  terms  from 
him,  either  for  themselves  or  the  Phocians,  but  vague  promises. 
On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Athens,  Demosthenes,  whose 
courage  had  failed  him  when  he  rose  to  address  Philip,  expressed 
entire  approval  of  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  entertained 
the  envoys  whom  Philip  sent  to  Athens  to  conclude  the  treaty. 
But  his  old  distrust  was  revived  by  the  conduct  of  Philip  in 
leading  about  the  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  again  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  from  place  to  place,  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  Phocis.  When  the  peace  was  finally  made,  on  Philip’s  own 
terms,  with  the  express  exclusion  of  the  Phocians,  and  the  ambas- 
sadors returned  to  Athens  the  second  time,  Demosthenes  protested 
against  their  conduct,  and  charged  jEschines  as  the  chief  offender. 
But  the  people,  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  peace,  passed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Philip,  and  summoned  the  Phocians  to  surrender 
Delphi ; and,  in  the  following  year,  Aeschines  gained  an  easy 
victory  over  Timarchus,  who  had  indicted  him  for  misconduct  in 
the  embassy.* 

Meanwhde  Philip  had  followed  almost  on  the  steps  of  tlie 


• Tlie  details  of  these  mutual  recriminations  (besides  the  allusions  in  other 
speeches,  and  especially  those  “On  tho  Crown”)  are  contained  in  the  speech  of 
iEsdiines  “Against  Timarchus,”  and  in  those  of  Demosthenes  and  ACschines  “On 
tho  False  Embassy.'*  Tlie  two  latter  were  not  s])ecehcs  actually  delivered,  but 
memorials  composed  for  circulation  among  the  people,  in  b.c.  S43. 
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departing  envoys  towards  TliermopylfB.  On  bis  approacb,  Pba- 
beeus  made  terms  forliimself  and  his  mercenarie.s.  Tiic  Pliocians, 
thus  left  without  defence,  surrendered  all  their  towns ; and  their 
fate  was  decided  by  the  Arnphictyons,  whom  Philip  convoked  at 
Delphi.  All  their  cities  were  destroyed,  except  Aha>,  and  the 
people  were  dispersed  into  villages  of  not  more  than  fifty  houses 
each.  They  W'ere  condemned  to  repay,  by  annual  instalments, 
10,000  talents,  as  the  value  of  the  plundered  treasures  of  the 
temjde.  They  were  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  Arnphictyons ; 
and  Thebes  was  gratified  by  the  same  sentence  against  Sparta, 
Tlie  two  votes  of  Phocis  in  the  council  were  given  to  Pliilij),  who 
was  to  share  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian  games  with  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians ; Macedonia  was  thus  recognized  as  an  Hellenic 
power ; and  it  only  remained  to  yield  her  the  supremacy  of  Greece 
(b.c.  340).  In  this  Sacred  War,  which  (like  the  first,  in  it.c.  595 — 
585)  • had  lasted  for  ten  years,  the  badness  of  the  Phocian  cause 
had  done  much  to  invest  Plidip  with  the  appearance  of  a chani])ion 
of  right. 

His  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  at  this  epoch  is 
best  shown  by  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  “ On  the  Peace,” 
advising  acquiescence  in  the  existing  state  of  things ; while 
Isocrates,  who  had  now  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  put  forth,  in 
his  “ Oration  to  Philip,”  a fonnal  renunciation  of  Hellenic  indepen- 
dence. Recognizing  the  conqueror  as  the  chief  of  Greece,  raised 
up  to  benefit  her  like  his  ancestor  Hercules,  he  invites  him  to 
reconcile  the  differences  of  Atliens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  vVrgos, 
and  to  march  at  the  head  of  their  united  forces  against  Asia. 
Philip  at  once  assumed  the  character  of  dictator,  by  declaring  in 
favour  of  Messent  and  Megalopolis,  and  making  an  alliance  with 
Argos.  But  there  remained  a strong  undercurrent  of  distrust  at 
Athens,  which  was  confirmed  by  Philip’s  proceedings  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ; and  it  found  expression  in  the  Second  Philippic  (b.c. 
344)  and  succeeding  orations  of  Demosthenes.  Tlie  peace  lasted 
nominally  for  six  years  (b.c.  346 — 340)  ; but  during  this  whole 
period,  Philip  was  making  new  aggressions  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Thrace,  which  the  Athenians  put  forth 
desultory  eflbrts  to  counteract;  tdl  his  attacks  upon  the  Greek 
cities  of  the  Propontis,  and  at  last  his  invasion  of  the  Chersonese, 
led  to  open  war  (b.c.  340).  Tlie  campaign  began  under  the  evil 
auspices  which  had  so  long  beset  the  Athenian  arms.  Chares, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus, 
• Sec  voL  I.  p.  829. 
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began  the  old  exactions  from  the  neighbouring  allies ; but  he 
was  speedily  superseded  by  Phocion,  who  urged  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  a spirit  of  true  patriotism.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  preceding  year  (b.c.  341)  by  a successful  expedition 
to  counteract  the  schemes  of  Philip’s  partisans  in  Euboea,  which 
thus  became  a new  bulwark  for  Athens,  and  on  this  occasion 
Phocion  was  heartily  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Demo- 
sthenes. The  Athenians,  once  more  roused  to  eflbrt,  sent  out  an 
armament  of  120  triremes.  The  distrust  of  the  allies  vonishetl. 
Phocion  was  received  at  Byzantium  as  a deliverer.  The  maritime 
powers  of  the  /Egnjan,  such  as  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cos,  joined  in 
the  eflbrt  for  her  relief.  Philip  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
both  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus : he  was  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on  the  Chersonese  ; and  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont  were  again 
opened  to  the  Athenian  corn-ships.  Tlianks  were  voted  to  Athens 
by  Byzantium,  Perinthus,  and  the  cities  of  the  Hellesj)ont,  while 
the  Athenians  conferred  the  like  honour  on  Demosthenes  (b.c.  339). 

Thus  baffled  in  the  field,  Philip  fell  back,  as  usual,  on  the  arts 
of  policy.  His  overtures  for  peace  converted  the  Byzantines  and 
other  maritime  states  from  enemies  into  neutrals,  and  left  the 
Athenians  to  carry  on  the  naval  war  almost  alone  ; while  be  sent 
out  fresh  cruisers  to  harass  their  commerce.  Meanwhile  he  under- 
took an  expedition  against  a tribe  of  Scythians,  between  the 
Hoemus  and  the  Danube ; on  his  return  from  which  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Thracian  Triballi,  and  severely  wounded.  This  expedition 
was  not  improliably  planned  with  a view  of  giving  his  partisans  in 
Greece  free  scope  for  their  intrigues,  while  he  appeared  himself  to 
liave  retired  from  the  scene. 

An  immediate  advance  to  Thermopylae  would  probabh'  have 
forced  Tliebes  and  Athens  to  unite  before  it  was  too  late.  But  even 
in  (he  hands  of  Athens  alone,  the  common  cause  was  more  hojteful 
than  it  had  long  been.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  Demosthenes  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  the  system  of  trierarchies  had  j)hiced  the  navy 
on  a most  efficient  footing.  But  all  was  ruine<l  by  the  treason  of 
the  Philippizing  party,  who,  with  iEschines  .at  their  head,  kindled 
the  new  Kacretl,  or  “ Locri.an  War.”  Tlie  towni  of  Cirrha,  long  since 
devoted  to  Apollo,  with  its  territoiy,  in  the  First  Sacred  War, 
was  too  conveniently  situated  not  to  be  used  as  a sea-port ; and  it 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Locrians  of  Ampliissa,  who 
had  been  warm  oi>ponents  of  the  Phociaus  during  the  recent 
conflict.  At  a meeting  of  the  Amphictyous  at  Delphi,  in  the 
spring  of  B.C.  339,  Aischincs  took  advantage  of  an  attack  on 
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Athens  by  a Locrian  deputy,  to  retort  on  the  people  of  Amphissa 
the  cliarfce  of  Siirrilej^e  for  having  cultivated  the  Crissa'an  plain. 
The  passions  of  the  a.ssembly  were  so  roused  by  his  vehement 
invectives,  that,  had  day-light  been  left,  the  Delphians,  with  the 
whole  force  at  the  coiumaml  of  the  Ainphictyons,  would  have 
rushed  down  at  once  to  destroy  Cirrlm.  The  resolution  was 
carrie<l  into  effect  on  the  following  day,  before  the  pcojile  of 
Amphissa  could  muster  to  the  rescue ; but  they  came  down 
in  time  to  ilrive  out  the  assailants  from  the  ruins  of  Cirrha, 
without  violating  the  sacred  character  of  the  Amphictv’ons  by 
inflicting  any  loss  of  life.  Tlie  baffled  council  resolved  to  call  a 
full  meeting  at  Thermopylre,  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  the 
Locrians,  who  had  thus  added  contumacy  to  sacrilege.  The  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting  was  enough  to  indicate  the  purj>ose 
both  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  Philip  and  securing  for  him  the 
possession  of  the  jiass. 

The  deputies  returned  to  their  cities ; and  even  at  Athens  the 
force  of  religious  sentiment  neutralized  the  warning  voice  of 
Demosthenes  : — “ jEschines,  you  arc  bringing  war,  an  /Vmphicty- 
onic  war,  into  Attica.”  At  length,  however,  he  prevailed  in 
inducing  tlie  people  to  send  no  delegates  to  the  meeting ; and  the 
same  course  was  taken  by  Thebes.  The  first  proceedings  of  the 
council  are  obscured  by  the  contradictions  of  Demosthenes  and 
.Eschines  ; but  they  reassembled  at  the  usual  time  of  the  autumnal 
meeting  at  Thermopyliv,  when  the  Athenians  were  again  rejire- 
sented  by  Eschincs  and  others,  and  the  Thebans  would  also  be 
present  of  course  (September,  B.C.  330).*  Eschines  now  came 
forward  as  the  open  advocate  of  Philip’s  leadership,  and  the 
Macedonian  king  was  invited  to  lead  the  forces  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  with  his  own,  for  the  punishment  of  the  Locrians. 
Philip,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  opened  the  cam- 
paign without  delay  by  taking  Nicsea,  a town  which  helped  to 
command  Thermopyho,  and  which  was  now  held  by  the  Thebans. 
Ilis  designs  became  clearer  still  when,  instead  of  marching  upon 
Amphissa,  he  fortified  the  Phocian  town  of  Elatea.  lie  himself 
now  tlirew  off  the  mask,  and  invited  the  Thebans  to  imitc  with 
him  in  crushing  their  ancient  foe,  or  at  least  to  grant  him  a 
passage  through  their  territory  into  Attica.  Meanwhile  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  Elatea  had  reached  Athens  just  as  the  Prj'tanes 
were  sitting  dowm  to  supper ; and,  while  steps  were  taken  in  all 
haste  to  convene  an  assembly  for  the  following  day,  the  alarmed 

* Tlicir  secession  applied  only  to  the  special  meeting. 
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people  began  to  clear  the  city  as  for  a siege.  In  the  crowded 
assembly,  which  met  at  the  earliest  dawn,  Demosthenes  alone 
dared  to  speak.  Pointing  ont  tlie  groundlessness  of  the  fear 
that  Philip  was  acting  in  concert  with  Thel>es,  he  urged  an  imme- 
diate alliance  between  the  two  cities  as  the  only  chance  of  saving 
either.  His  advice  was  adopted  unanimously;  and  he  was  sent 
with  other  envoys  to  Thebes,  where  his  eloquence  hardly  prevailed 
over  the  suggestions  of  old  animosity  and  the  new  solicitations  of 
Philip.  But  the  alliance  once  made  was  as  cordial  as  the  danger 
was  j)ressing ; and  tlie  part  taken  by  Thebes  was  resented  by 
Philip  with  the  most  revengeful  bitterness.  He  aj>pealcd  to  the 
Peloponnesian  states  in  his  character  as  champion  of  Apollo,  but 
seemingly  with  little  eflect ; while  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 
gained  some  successes  in  a winter  campaign  in  Phocis,  and  began 
to  restore  tlie  Phocian  cities  as  a barrier  against  Philip.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Athens  was  expressed  by  the  vote  of  a golden 
crown  to  Demosthenes  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March,  n.c.  338). 

It  seemed  as  if  the  policy  of  the  patriot  statesman  were  about 
to  receive  the  nobler  crown  of  complete  success.  He  laboured 
hard  to  enlarge  the  alliance,  and  obtained  contingents  from  the 
Acbwans,  the  Corinthians,  and  probably  the  Euboeans  and 
Megarians.  But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesian states  kejit  them  aloof.  Meanwhile  Philip  marched  upon 
Amiihissa,  defeated  a large  body  of  mercenaries,  and  executed 
the  decree  of  the  Amphictjmns.  This  victory'  left  him  master  of 
Phocis;  and,  advancing  into  Bceotia,  he  met  the  united  Grecian 
army  on  the  fatal  plain  of  Chreronea.  His  force  consisted  of 
30,000  infantry',  and  2000  cavalry;  that  of  the  allies  is  not  accu- 
rately known,  but  it  was  probably'  inferior  in  number,  and  cer- 
tainly in  discipline ; nor  could  the  presence  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  field  supply  the  want  of  air  able  general.  Phocion,  whose 
field  of  action  had  so  long  been  at  Athens,  was  now  absent  on  a 
maritime  command,  and  his  place  was  ill  supplied  by  the  united 
incompetency  of  the  Athenians  Lysiclcs  and  Chares,  and  the 
Theban  Theagenes. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Macedonians,  a rough  and  hardy  race, 
admirable  as  the  raw  material  of  soldiers,  the  Thracians,  and  the 
other  warlike  barbarians  under  Philip’s  rule,  had  been  moulded 
by  the  incessant  training  of  twenty  years  into  a veteran  army', 
complete  in  all  the  branches  of  horse  and  foot,  heavy  and  light 
armed,  archers  and  slingers.  Its  chief  force  lay  in  the  renowned 
phalanx,  the  depth  of  which  at  Chreronea  was  sixteen  men ; far 
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less  than  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  ; 
but  this  depth  was  quite  sufficiout,  aud  the  phalanx  of  I’liilip 
owed  its  great  strength  to  the  impenetrable  array  of  long  spears 
which  projected  from  its  front.  The  masterly  generalship  of 
Philip  was  seconded  by  the  fiery  courage  of  Ai.exander,  who,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  decided  the  victory  by  a charge  with  the 
phalanx  tvpon  the  Theban  Sacred  Band.  That  devoted  body  fell 
to  a man  in  the  ranks  they  occupied,  while  the  Athenians,  after  a 
long  conflict  with  Philip  in  person  on  the  other  wing,  were  broken 
by  the  new  eflbrt  which  the  king  made  on  hearing  of  his  son’s 
victorj’,  and  tlie  rout  was  complete. 

llic  scene  of  the  battle  was  long  marked  by  a colossal  stone  lion 
which  surmounted  the  tumulus  raiserl  over  the  Tlicban  dead,  from 
the  earth  of  which  the  monument  has  lately  been  disinterred.  Its 
date,  the  7th  of  August,  n.c.  S38,  is  the  epoch  of  the  extinction  of 
Grecian  liberty.  The  loss  of  the  Thebans  and  Achajans,  who  suf- 
fered most  severely,  is  not  stated ; among  the  dead  was  the  Theban 
general,  Theagenes.  The  Athenians  left  1000  citizens  on  the 
field,  and  2000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Pliilip.  Both  their 
generals  escaped ; but  I^ysicles  suffered  death  by  a Judicial  sen- 
tence. Demosthenes,  whom  his  enemies  never  ceased  to  taunt 
with  cowardice  for  sharing  the  general  flight,  survived  to  rouse  the 
Athenians  from  their  first  despair,  exliorting  them  to  put  the  city 
in  a state  of  defence,  and  himself  contributing  tliree  talents  to  the 
work.  Their  confidence  was  expressed  by  his  selection  to  pro- 
nounce the  funeral  oration  over  those  slain  at  Chreronea. 

The  accounts  of  Philip’s  wild  orgies  in  the  first  joy  of  his  vic- 
tory may  reasonably  be  suspected ; but,  if  true,  never  was  “ the 
appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober”  made  more  success- 
fully than  by  himself.  In  the  consummate  prudence  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  allies,  we  cannot  but  trace  a mi.xtiue  of  generosit)’. 
He  seems  to  have  been  moved  by  respect  for  Athens,  as  the  centre 
of  Hellenic  civilization,  as  well  as  for  her  resolute  attitude  of  de- 
fence and  her  still  great  maritime  power.  For  the  present,  at  all 
events,  he  was  content  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Thebes,  by 
selling  her  prisoners  as  slaves,  putting  to  death  several  of  her 
leading  citizens,  banishing  others,  confiscating  their  property, 
setting  up  an  oligarchy  of  his  own  adherents,  and  placing  a 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadracan  citadel.  The  Boeotian  cities 
were  liberated,  and  the  frontier  town  of  Oropus  restored  to 
Athens,  which  obtained  terms  of  surprising  moderation,  and  re- 
ceived back  her  prisoners  without  ransom.  In  return,  she  recog- 
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nized  Philip  as  the  leader  of  the  Ilelleiuc  world,  a disgrace  little 
short  of  political  e.vtinction.  Her  fall  was  not  unfitly  symbolized 
by  the  death  of  tlie  eldest,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  her 
citizens.  Isocrates,  who  had  been  born  when  the  city  was  at  tlie 
acme  of  her  glory  under  Pericles,  and  who,  only  two  years  before, 
had  celebrated  that  glory  in  his  great  Panathenaic  oration,  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-bight,  of  grief,  at  hearing  of  the  battle  of 
Cha?ronea. 

But  Atlicns  had  still  the  spirit  left  to  honour  the  orator  who  bore 
his  grief  and  assuaged  hers.  To  understand  her  feelings  at  this 
epoch,  w'e  must  look  forward  a few  years  to  the  contest  which  has 
given  the  world  its  two  great  master-pieces  of  forensic  oratory, 
llising  superior  to  the  prejudice  which  makes  success  the  only 
test  of  merit,  the  Athenians,  after  the  battle  of  Chreronea,  voted  to 
Demosthenes  a golden  crown  (n.c.  337 — 336).  Several  attempts 
to  impeach  him  had  already  failed ; and  Aeschines  renewed  the 
attack  in  the  form  of  an  indictment  against  Ctesiphon,  the  mover 
of  the  vote,  for  proposing  an  illegal  decree ; but  the  trial  did  not 
come  on  till  b.c.  330.  AVe  need  not  recount  the  well-known 
result ; tlie  disgraceful  defeat  of  Alschines ; his  retirement  from 
Athens ; and  the  memorable  tribute  which  he  paid  to  his  rival’s 
surpassing  eloquence  when  he  read  his  speech  “ On  the  Crown  ” 
to  his  class  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes.  But  in  that  masterjiiece  of 
oratory  there  is  one  i)assage  which  sums  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes  in  an  apostrophe  as  true  as  it  is  daring : 
— “ It  cannot  be  that  you  were  wrong,  Athenians,  w'hen  you  took 
upon  you  the  peril  of  the  universal  freedom  and  salvation ! No ! 
by  oim  forefathers  wdio  confronted  the  danger  at  Marathon,  who 
stood  in  their  ranks  at  Plateea,  w'ho  fought  at  Salamis ! ” To  such 
an  appeal  ill  success  is  no  reply. 

The  lenity  of  Philip  towards  Athens  was  doubtless  prompted  in 
part  by  his  ambition  to  lead  the  united  forces  of  Greece  to  the 
conquest  of  Persia.  At  a congress  held  at  Corinth,  from  which 
Sparta  alone  was  absent,  war  w'as  declared  against  the  Great  King, 
and  Philip  was  appointed  to  conduct  it  as  general  of  the  Greeks. 
After  a triumjdiant  progress  through  Peloponnesus  to  enforce  the 
submission  of  Sparta,  and  after  receiving  the  adhesion  of  the 
western  state.s,  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia  to  complete  his  pre- 
parations. The  expedition  was  delaj'ed  during  the  whole  of  the 
next  year  (b.c.  337)  by  his  domestic  dissensions  with  Olympias 
and  Alexander,  consequent  upon  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  recur  in  the  next  chaj)ter.  In  the  following 
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spring  bis  preparations  were  complete.  Some  troops  bad  already 
been  sent  forward  under  Parmenio  to  rouse  tbo  Asiatic  Greeks; 
and  be  only  stayed  to  provide  a fresh  security  for  tbe  safety  of  bis 
kingdom,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Alexander  of  Epirus  ; 
when,  at  the  wedding  festival  at  .digre,  be  fell  by  tbe  sword  of 
Pausanias,  a young  JIaecdonian  noble.  Tbe  assassin  is  supposed 
to  have  been  instigated  by  Olympias,  and  some  have  charged 
Alexander  with  a share  in  tbe  crime,  but  upon  no  adequate  evi- 
dence. Philip  had  only  reached  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  tbe  twenty-seventh  of  his  reign,  when  he  left  to  bis  son 
Alexander  the  inheritance  of  his  great  conquests  and  bis  far 
greater  schemes. 
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“ AnH,  an  T was  congi»lcring»  behold  an  he  poat  came  from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  enrtii,  and  touched  not  the  ground:  and  the  goat  ha<l  a notable  bom  between  bis 
eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  liad  two  horns,  which  I had  seen  standing  before  the 
river,  and  ran  onto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I saw  him  come  close  unto  the 
ram,  and  he  wa.s  moved  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  bis  two 
boms:  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  dowu  to 
the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him  : and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  nut 

of  his  hand.  Tliereforc  the  he  goat  waxeil  very  great The  ram  which 

thou  sawest  haviiig  two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  And  the  rough  goat  is 
the  king  of  Grecia:  aud  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king." 

JJaniiiy  chap.  viii.  6-8,  20,  21, 

“ nigh  on  a throne  with  trophies  charged,  I viewed 
The  youth,  that  all  things  but  himself  sulnlued; 

His  fe^-t  on  sceptres  and  tiaras  trod, 

Aud  his  hom'd  head  belied  the  Lybian  god.*' — Fops. 
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BACTRU — DEATH  OF  PHILOTAS — ALEXANDER  CROSSES  THE  PAROFAMI.«iUS  AND  OXUS 
— REACHES  TUB  JAXARTKS  *— CONQUERS  800DIANA  — MURDER  OF  CLITUS — MARRIES 
ROXANA— DEATH  OF  OALLISTHENES — INVASION  OF  INDIA — DEFEAT  OF  P<3RrS — ALEX- 
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BYDASPBS  AND  INDUS — VOYAGE  OF  NEARCHUS  TO  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  — MARCH 
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Alex^\ni)eb  III.,  of  Macedonia,  was  the  first  of  those  con- 
querors whom  men  have  rewarded  for  the  sufferings  they  liave 
inflicted,  in  the  pursuit  of  power  and  fame,  with  the  title  of  the 
Great.  Born  in  b.c.  356,  he  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year 
when  the  murder  of  his  father  called  him  to  the  throne  (b.c.  336); 
and  his  dazzling  cureer  lasted  less  than  thirteen  years.  Nature 
had  endowed  the  young  prince  with  that  enthusiastic  temper  which 
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deems  no  end  too  high  to  nira  at,  no  difficulty  too  great  to  be 
surmounted.  This  spirit  was  inflamed,  from  his  earliest  youth,  by 
the  influence  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  his  tutors,  who  imbued  his 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  Homer,  and  with  admiration  for  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad.  Claiming  de.'icent,  on  liis  father’s  side  from 
Hercules,  on  his  mother’s  from  Achilles,  he  took  the  latter  for 
his  own  exemplar.  And,  while  he  resembled  him  in  that  thirst 
for  fame,  which  Homer  has  so  beautifully  depicted  as  reckless  of 
early  deatli,  he  inherited  from  his  Epirot  mother  a fierce,  im- 
patient, and  ungovernable  temper,  as  disastrous  as  “ tlie  wrath  of 
Achilles  ” to  himself  and  others.  Of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
Philip,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  basis  of  character  was 
thoroughly  harbarian,  and  this  element  never  ceased  to  break  out 
through  the  superficial  culture  of  an  elaborate  Greek  education. 
To  provide  such  an  education  for  his  son  had  been  one  of  Philip’s 
chiefest  cares.  The  young  prince  was  trained  in  a discipline  of 
almost  Spartan  hardihood  by  his  mother’s  kinsman,  Leonidas. 
All  know  the  proof  he  gave  of  his  courage  and  skill  in  manly 
exercises  by  taming  the  horse  Bucephalus,  which  Philip  had 
bought  for  thirteen  talents,  and  which  no  one  else  at  the  court 
dared  to  mount.  Tliis  renowned  charger  carried  Alexander 
through  his  campaigns  in  Asia ; till,  dying  in  India,  he  was  buried 
at  the  town  of  Bucephala,  on  the  Hydaspes  (b.c.  327).  But  the 
chief  advantage  of  Alexander’s  education  was  the  tuition  he 
received  from  Aristotle  during  the  three  Ijcst  years  of  his  youth, 
from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  sixteen.  We  know  nothing 
certain  of  the  course  which  the  philosojjher  pursued ; but  we  are 
told  that  Alexander  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  nature,  and  that  he  retained  the  warmest  affection  for  his 
preceptor.  Still  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  lessons  he  most 
valued  were  those  which  developed  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  old 
Greek  poetry.  He  carried  with  him,  through  all  his  campaigns, 
a copy  of  the  Iliad,  corrected  by  Aristotle ; but  no  similar  example 
is  recorded  of  his  fondness  for  the  more  peaceful  beauties  and 
civil  lessons  of  the  Odyssey.  He  is  said  to  have  entertained  the 
Athenian  ambassadors,  when  they  were  feasted  by  Philip  at 
Pella,  with  recitations  from  the  Greek  poets ; and  his  whole 
career  was  marked  by  a taste  for  literature,  and  a splendid 
patronage  of  art.  But  even  here  the  bent  of  his  character  was 
shown  in  his  preference  for  what  was  most  striking,  esi)ecially 
when  it  flattered  himself,  like  his  portrait  by  Apelles,  wielding 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.  The  lessons  of  Aristotle  probably 
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contribiitetl  to  that  early  maturity  of  judgment  and  political 
knowledge,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  astonished  certain  Persian 
ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  the  court  during  his  father’s  absence, 
and  which  ho  displayed  in  adjusting  the  atfairs  of  Greece  after 
Philip’s  death.  As  a speaker,  he  could  always  express  himself  in 
a manner  equal  to  the  occasion ; and,  if  he  wanted  his  father’s 
finished  eloquence,  he  was  free  from  the  deep  dissimulation  of 
which  it  was  so  powerful  an  instniment.  In  fine,  the  epithet 
“ superficial,”  applied  just  now  to  his  Hellenic  culture,  was  not 
intended  to  deny  a considerable  effect  produced  upon  his  mental 
character,  but  to  signify  that  it  could  not  reach  deep  enough  to 
alter  that  basis  of  nature,  common  to  his  father  and  himself, 
which  is  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Grote  as  “ the  self-will  of  a 
barbarian  prince,  not  the  inganuni  citik,  or  sense  of  reciprocal 
obligation  and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked  more  or 
less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of  a Grecian  city,  whether 
oligarchical  or  democraticah”  * This  quality  distinguishes  him 
from  Pisistratus  and  Caesar,  and  marks  the  oriental  character  of 
his  despotism,  even  before  he  became  an  Asiatic  sovereign. 

Alexander  began  his  public  life  as  early  as  his  sixteenth  year, 
in  the  capacity  of  regent  during  Philip’s  campaign  on  the 
Bosporus  (b.C.  340) ; and  we  have  seen  how  ho  distinguished 
himself  at  Olia-ronea  two  years  later.  The  brief  interval  before 
Philip’s  death  was  marked  by  a violent  quarrel  in  the  royal  family, 
which  seemed  to  endanger  Alexander’s  succession.  His  mother, 
Olympias,  had  so  disgusted  Philip  by  her  intolerable  temper,  that 
he  divorced  her  and  married  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  his  general. 
Attains.  At  the  wedding  banquet  there  occiured  a scene, 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  essential  barbarism  of  the  Mace- 
donian court : — 

“ Natis  in  usum  laetitirc  sc}i)lii3 
Ptigiiarc  Tliracum  ciit.” 

Heated  with  wine.  Attains  called  for  a toast  to  the  prospect  of  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  thus  placing  Oljunjiias  and  her  off- 
spring on  the  same  footing  as  Philip’s  numerous  illicit  connections. 
Alexander  flung  his  drinking-cup  at  Attains,  with  tlie  furious  cry, 
“ Am  I then  a bastard?”  Philip  rushed  up  to  his  son  with  his 
sw’ord  drawn ; but,  too  intoxicated  to  keep  his  footing,  he  fell 
prostrate  on  the  floor,  while  Alexander  left  the  hall,  exclaiming, 
“ Behold  the  man  who  was  about  to  pass  from  Eiu'ope  to  Asia, 
but  has  been  overthrown  in  going  from  one  couch  to  another.” 

* Grote,  /tutory  of  Greec',  vol.  xii.  p.  2. 
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Little  did  he  foresee  liow  bitterly  tlic  taunt  wouhl  recoil  upon 
himself  by  his  murder  of  Clitus. 

Olympias  withdrew  to  her  brother  Alexander  in  Epinrs ; and 
Alexander  fled  into  Illyria.  Their  prospects  were  darkened  by 
the  birth  of  a son  to  Philip  and  Cleopatra,  who  received  the  verj’ 
significant  name  of  Caranus,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  Tlie  relatives  of  Cleopatra  were  promoted,  while 
the  friends  of  Alexander  were  banished.  They  appear  to  have 
stirred  up  the  Epirots  and  Illyrians  to  an  invasion  of  Macedonia. 
Civil  war  would  have  been  a fatal  hindrance  to  Philiji’s  schemes  of 
Asiatic  conquest.  He  effected  an  outward  reconciliation;  and 
01)Tnpias  and  Alexander  returned  to  his  court;  both,  however, 
still  with  hostile  feelings,  and  the  former  with  that  implacable 
resentment,  to  which  probably  Philip  fell  a victim.*  We  hav'e  no 
ground  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been  the  result  to  Alexander, 
had  his  father  lived ; but  Philip,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  might 
well  postj)one  the  question  of  the  succession,  and  the  services  of 
Alexander  would  lie  too  precious  to  lose  in  the  meantime,  t 

The  dagger  of  Pausanias  cut  through  the  doubt,  and  the  crown 
was  placed  on  Alexander’s  head  by  his  namesake,  Alexander  of 
Lyncestis,  who  owed  his  life  to  this  good  service,  when  the  other 
conspirators  were  put  to  death  with  Pausanias.  Other  persons, 
not  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  were  despatched  as  obstacles  to 
be  removerl  out  of  Alexander’s  way.  Among  them  was  his  cousin 
Amyntas,  whom  Philip  had  set  aside  to  seize  the  throne.  The 
Persian  king  boaste<l,  whether  truly  or  not,  that  he  had  had  a 
share  in  contriving  Philip’s  murder ; and  the  Athenians,  prompted 
by  Demosthenes,  made  public  demonstrations  of  a joy  so  exulting, 
that  it  was  rebuked  by  Phocion  as  ungenerous.  Demosthenes, 


• Cleopatra,  the  unfortunate  canso  of  tho  qnarrcl,  was  tortured  to  death  with  hot 
iron.s  by  tho  order  of  Ol3mipiaa,  after  her  infant  had  been  mnnlcrcd  in  her  arms  ; and 
OljTniiiaa  dedicated  in  a temple  tho  dagger  which  had  given  Philip  the  fatal  blow. 

+ It  is  one  of  the  curious  coincidenees  of  history,  that  in  the  two  monarchies,  so 
much  alike  in  many  points,  of  Macedonia  and  Russia,  Ale.vander  tho  sou  of  Philip, 
and  Alexander  tho  son  of  Paul,  should  have  mounted  tho  throne  each  at  a most 
critical  ciMK'h,  and  each  nn<Ier  tho  suspicion  of  a share  in  his  father’s  nninler,  founded 
on  the  well-known  legal  ma.\im  of  " Cui  boiu}."  But  even  this  grouinl  of  snspieion, 
though  strengthened  in  the  ancient  e-xamplc  by  the  prpviou.s  quarrel  and  still  exi.sling 
risks,  is  of  little  foree  in  the  alwenec  of  positive  evidence.  Niebuhr,  indeed,  declares 
that  “ Alexander  was  no  donbt  deeply  implicated  in  this  murder.  A ,juiy  would 
have  condemned  him  as  an  accomplice.  But  ho  was  pnulent  enough  to  make  away 
with  the  parti<  i]>ators  in  the  conspiracy,  who  might  have  Itetraycd  him  ; . . and 

their  blood  was  shed  that  he  might  not  become  known  as  a parricide.” — Letliira  on 
AndetU  History,  I/:ct.  Ixix. 
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who  was  already  in  coninmnication  witli  Persia,  with  the  view  of 
impeding  Philip’s  march,  used  every  effort  to  stir  up  revolt; 
and  agitation  prevniletl  through  all  Greece,  though  no  open 
niovcment  was  attempted. 

Alexander  soon  gave  proof  of  how  much  Demosthenes  had  under- 
rated his  nhility.  About  two  months  after  his  father’s  death,  he 
marched  into  Thessaly,  where  he  wa.s  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
Greek  nation,  by  a public  vote,  which  was  confirme<l  by  the 
Amphictyons  at  Thermoi)yhe.  He  entered  Thebes  without  oppo- 
sition, and,  leaving  Athens  alone  for  the  present,  he  passed 
through  the  Isthmus  into  Peloponnesus,  where  his  presence  was 
sufficient  to  stifle  all  germs  of  resistance.  By  this  time  Athens 
was  comj)letely  overawed.  Tlie  city  had  been  prepared  for  a siege, 
and  the  country  people  collected  within  the  walls ; but  submission 
was  decided  on ; and  Demades,  who  had  negociated  the  peace 
with  Philip,  was  appointed  to  carry  a full  apology  to  Alexander, 
with  the  recognition  of  his  headship  of  Greece,  and  an  adulatory 
vote  of  divine  honours.  Demosthenes  declined  the  dangerous 
distinction  of  accompanying  him. 

Returning  to  Corinth,  Alexander  convoked  the  states  of  Greece, 
and  demande<l  the  appointment  as  generalissimo  for  the  Persian 
War,  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  father  at  tlie  same  place. 
As  before,  Sj)arta  alone  had  the  courage  to  stand  aloof,  under  the 
influence  of  Agis  III.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  in  the 
very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chmronea  (b.c.  338),  and  whose  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  during  Alexander’s  absence  in 
Asia,  eame  to  a disastrous  issue,  in  b.c.  330.  The  supremacy 
conferred  upon  Alexander  included,  besides  the  command  of  the 
Greek  armies  abroad,  the  preservation  of  the  jjeace,  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  at  home.  The  Hellenic  states  were  united 
into  a confederacy  under  his  dictatorship;  each,  however,  pre- 
serving its  freedom  and  autonomy;  and  certain  articles  were 
drawn  up,  and  ratified  by  oaths,  to  secure  freedom  of  commerce 
and  the  general  peace. 

It  was  during  tlie  congress  of  Corinth  that  Alexander  had  his 
celebrated  inteiwiew  with  Diogenes  of  Sino|>e,  the  founder  of  the 
(’ynic  school  of  philosophy.*  True  to  his  principles,  Diogenes 
bad  refused  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  in  which  philosophers  joined 
with  the  rest  to  congratulate  the  king,  and  Alexander  was  fain  to 


• It  matters  notltiug  to  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  whetlier  the  interview  took 
]»lsu'e  at  this  time,  or  on  Alexaiiilor’s  return  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year,  after 
tlie  (Ifstruetion  of  Thcl>cs. 
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gratify  his  curiosity  by  a visit  to  the  suburb  where  Diogenes 
resided.  He  found  him  basking  in  the  sun — some  say  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  tub  which  ser^'cd  him  for  a kenned — and  with  affable 
condescension  asked  liow  he  eould  serve  him.  “ By  standing  out 
of  my  sunshine  ” was  the  answer,  whicli  veiled,  tinder  its  churlish 
form,  the  lesson  which  sovereigns  so  often  need  to  learn,  that  they 
are  not  lords  over  the  elements : — 

“ \Vhnt  thoiigli,  like  commoners  of  air, 

^\'o  wiuultT  out,  wc  know  not  where, 

Hut  either  house  or  hall  : 

Yet  nature’s  rhanns,  the  hills  and  woods 
Tlie  swuejiing  vales,  and  foaming  floods, 

Are  free  alike  to  all,’* 

Amidst  the  ridicule  of  the  courtiers  at  the  man  who  had  no  favour 
to  ask  of  a king,  Alexander,  almost  envying  his  contented  inde- 
pendence, turned  away  with  the  remark,  “ If  I were  not  Alexander, 
I would  bo  Diogenes.” 

With  the  ensuing  spring  Alexander  found  it  necessary  to  take 
order  with  the  barbarians  on  his  northern  frontier,  before  he  could 
pass  over  into  Asia.  Crossing  the  Heemus  (Balkan),  he  subdued 
the  Triballi  and  other  Thracians ; advanced  against  the  Gctte,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Then, 
turning  westward,  he  crushed  a revolt  among  the  Illyrians  and 
Taulantians  (b.c.  33o). 

Meanwhile,  the  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  officers  in  Greece 
began  to  prove  that  Alexander’s  government  would  lie  a tyranny, 
and  that  tlie  recent  stipulations  would  be  held  in  little  resjiect. 
During  the  winter  of  b.c.  336-5,  the  Athenian  orators  became 
bold  in  their  remonstrances,  and  Demosthenes  renewed  his  eorre- 
si>ondence  with  the  Persian  king,  who  sent  botli  money  and 
emissaries  into  Greece.  But  hatred  of  the  conqueror  was  most 
bitterly  felt  at  Thebes,  where  the  Cadmean  citadel  was  still 
occupied  by  a Macedonian  garrison.  On  a report  that  Alexander 
had  been  killed  in  his  northern  expedition,  the  city  openly  revolted, 
and  Demosthenes  persuatled  the  Athenians  to  support  the  Thebans. 
The  insurrection  was  at  once  crushed  by  the  rajiidity  of  Alex- 
ander’s movements.  Thelies  was  taken,  amidst  a fearful  massacre ; 
and  the  Greeks  were  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  passing  the 
sentence,  by  which  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Tlie  Cadmea 
was  left  to  be  held  as  a Macedonian  fort,  and  the  people  were 
sold  as  slaves.  The  house  in  which  Pindar  had  lived  was  alone 
spared  in  the  destruction  of  the  city : — 
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“Thu  groat  Ematliian  conquoror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  I’indarus,  wlieu  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground.”  ♦ 

Alexauiler  is  said  to  have  afterwards  rccognizetl  a punishment 
from  the  hand  of  Dionysus,  the  patron  deity  of  Thehes,  in  the 
drunken  fury  which  tlrove  him  to  murder  Clitus,  and  in  the 
mutiny  of  liis  army  in  India.  A few  years  after  his  death, 
Cassunder,  the  son  of  Antipater,  joined  with  the  Athenians  in  re- 
building the  city  (b.c.  316). 

Tliis  terrible  example  at  once  secured  the  submission  of  the 
other  states,  and  caused  extreme  alarm  to  the  Athenians,  who  had 
been  culpably  remiss  in  neglecting  to  send  aid  to  Thclws.  A 
letter  soon  arrived  from  Alexander,  demanding  tlie  surrender  of 
eight  orators  and  two  generals,  who  were  named  as  the  chief 
authors  of  the  resistance  to  Philip  at  Chterouea,  and  of  all  the 
hostile  demonstrations  since.  Among  them,  of  course,  was  Demo- 
stheucs.  He  urged  the  people  to  resist  a demand  that  struck  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  free  speech  on  which  their  whole  polity  hung ; 
and  related  the  old  fable  of  the  wolf  requiring  the  sheep  to  give 
up  their  watch-dogs  for  tlie  sake  of  peace.  I’hocion,  only  coming 
fonvard  at  tlie  repeated  call  of  the  assembly,  counselled  submission 
to  the  irresistible  power  of  Alexander,  and  called  on  the  Ten  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  safety,  a course  which  he  declared 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  had  the  case  been  his  own.  But 
a more  generous  spirit  moved  the  assembly,  and  they  dared  to 
send  a refusal,  though  it  was  by  such  a reply  to  a like  demand 
that  Thebes  had  scaled  her  fate.  But  they  sent  theft  answer  in 
the  form  of  an  apology  by  one  and  a second  embas.sy;  and  the 
influence  of  Phocion  at  last  prevailed  on  Alexander  to  Ix)  satisfied 
with  the  banishment  of  Charidemus  and  Ephialtcs.  These,  with 
other  military  leaders,  took  service  among  the  Greek  mercenaries 
of  the  Persian  king.  Phocion’s  influence  was  now  supreme  at 
Athens ; and  Alexander  had  the  wisdom  to  prefer  the  hold  he 
might  thus  keep  on  the  city,  which  he  flattered  with  the  title  of 
the  second  state  in  Greece,  to  a conflict  which  must  h.ave  been 
fierce,  and  pcrhaj>s  long  niurcven  doubtful,  consiilcring  the  mari- 
time power  of  Athens.  On  his  return  to  Pella,  Alexander  visited 
Delphi,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  to  his  expedition 
against  Persia  (n.c.  335).  He  never  set  foot  in  Greece  again;  but 
he  left  behind  him  proofs  enough  of  his  civil  as  well  ns  military 
energy,  and  partisans  sulliciently  numerous  in  the  several  states, 
* Miltou’a  Sunnet,  “ When  the  assault  was  intcuJ«l  to  the  city.” 
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to  secure  submission  diu-ing  his  absence.  Si>arta  alone  maintained 
a sullen  independence;  and  her  unavailing  eflbrt  for  liberty,  under 
Agis,  is  almost  the  only  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greece 
during  the  eleven  years  of  Alexander’s  Asiatic  conquests.  The 
events  of  the  last  eighteen  months  had  also  given  ample  proof  of 
his  ability  to  lead  on  to  victory  the  forces,  which  he  spent  the 
winter  in  finally  preiiwiiig,  and  which  mustered  between  Pella  and 
Amphipolis  early  in  the  following  spring  (n.c.  334).  A glance 
must  now  be  thrown  to  the  other  side  of  the  A*lga;an,  that  wo  may 
see  in  what  condition  the  Pei’sian  empire  was  to  receive  the  coming 
storm. 

We  left  the  historj'  of  Persia,  at  its  constitution  by  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  only  adding  a brief  summary  of  its  subsequent 
fortunes.*  We  have  since  seen  how,  after  the  collaj)se  which 
followed  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  events  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War  revived  the  jiower  of  Persia,  under  Darius  II. 
Notlius  (b.c.  424 — 105).  During  tlic  long  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon  (b.c.  405  — 359),  the  empire 
seemed  to  have  recovered  much  of  its  ancient  vigour.  The  death 
of  the  younger  Gyms  contirmed  his  brother’s  power,  though  their 
mother,  Parj’satis,  contrived  to  avenge  his  fate  by  refinements  of 
cruelty  known  only  to  orientals.  Tlie  slave  who,  at  the  command 
of  Artaxerxes,  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hands  of  C3TU8,  was  won 
by  her  from  the  king  at  dice,  and  put  to  death  with  unutterable 
tortures ; and  the  queen,  Statira,  is  said  to  have  been  despatched 
by  means  of  food  which  Parysatis  cut  for  her  with  a knife  poisoned 
on  one  side.  Such  scenes  reveal  the  internal  life  of  the  Pel's  ian 
court. 

Meanwhile,  the  league  in  Greece  against  Sparta  delivered  the 
empire  from  the  invasion  of  Agesilaus  (b.c.  394),  and  the  in- 
trigues of  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  enabled  Artaxerxes  to 
dictate  to  Greece  the  shameful  jieace  of  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387).f 
Evagoras,  who  had  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Sahimis,  in  Cyprus, 
from  the  tyrant  who  had  usurjied  it  (b.c.  410),  and  had  reigned 
with  equal  ability  and  justice,  was  subilued,  after  a ten  years’ 
war,  in  n.c.  385.  This  war  was  with  a Greek  on  the  frontier  of 
the  empire,  who  had  only  been  a subject  in  name.  There  were 
others  against  rebellious  satraps,  in  which  Artaxerxes  was  less 
successful.  Of  these  the  most  rcimu-kable  was  Datames,  the 
satrait  of  Cilicia,  whom  his  biographer,  Cornelius  Nepos,  calls  the 

• t'liap.  X.  vol.  I.  p.  294.  For  a complete  li-tt  of  the  Persian  kings  see  the  note 
on  that  page.  + Vol.  I.  pp.  536,  549. 
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ablest  and  bravest  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  Hainilcar  and 
Hannibal.  Drfven  into  rebellion  b)"  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
at  court,  he  set  the  example  of  revolt  to  other  satraps,  and  was 
murdered  by  Mitliridates  in  b.c.  302.  Ariobarzanes,  the  father  of 
this  Mitliridates,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  indepenckncc  of 
his  satrapy  of  Pontus,  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  as  a powerful 
kingdom,  under  his  son’s  celebrated  namesake. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  empire,  there  were  nations  which 
refused  obedience  to  the  great  king.  Tlie  expeelition  of  Cyrus 
shows  us  the  Cilician  prince  Syennesis,  bearing  the  same  name  as 
his  ancestor  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares,*  and  seemingly  preserving 
an  independence  handed  down  from  that  jicriod.  The  neighbour- 
ing Pisidians,  as  well  as  the  Carduchi  or  Kurds  of  Mount  Zagrus, 
were  at  perjietual  war  with  the  Persians.  The  Uxii  held  pos- 
session of  the  jiasses  between  Susa  and  Persepolis,  and  the  king 
had  to  ])ay  them  tribute  in  order  to  keep  open  the  road  between 
the  two  capitals.  Egj"pt,  as  we  have  seen,  preseired  its  inde- 
pendence from  the,  tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.c.  414), 
through  the  whole  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  till  she  was  subdued,  by 
the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  Artaxerxes  III.,  Ochus 
(b.c.  353). t In  short,  tlie  empire  was  rajiidly  tending  to  disso- 
lution when  Artaxerxes  died,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Philip 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia  (b.c.  359). 

Ochus,  who  probably  obtained  the  tiara  by  the  murder  of  his 
father,  secured  it  by  the  extirjiation  of  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  his  court  realized  the  oriental  ideal  of  mingled 
cruelty  and  voluptuousness.  But  his  power  was  preserved  from 
contempt  by  the  energy  of  Bagoas,  his  chief  eunuch,  or,  as  the 
Greek  writcra  call  him,  “chiliarch,”  and  by  the  aid  of  his  Greek 
mercenaries.  Bagoas  equalled  Ochus  in  crueltj',  and  governed 
him  in  everything  else  ; carrying  the  king  about  with  him  on  his 
expeditions,  to  prevent  his  exercising  any  independent  authority. 
In  putting  dovm  the  rebellions  of  the  satraps,  Bagoas  used  the 
sendees  of  the  Greek  mercenaries.  Among  the  most  notorious  of 
these  were  two  brothers,  Rhodians,  named  Meptor  and  Memnon, 
who  first  became  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the 
satrap  of  Phrygia,  who  married  tlieir  sister.  Artabazus,  who  had 
aided  in  putting  down  the  revolt  of  Datames,  reljelled  in  b.c.  356, 
but  was  defeatetl  by  Bagoas,  and  took  refuge  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Memnon  fled  with  him,  and  Mentor  entered  the  service  of 
Ncctanebo  II.,  King  of  Egjq)t. 

• Vol.  I.  p.  256.  t Ib,  p.  140. 
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About  this  .time,  the  op{3ression  of  the  Pursiim  governors  had 
driven  the  Phoenicians  to  revolt,  and  Mentor  was  sent  hy  the  King 
of  Egypt  to  their  aid,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  mercenaries. 
Bagoas  now  tu'ged  Oclms  to  make  a great  eflort  to  re-conqucr 
Phoenicia  and  Egyjit,  and  ho  succeeded  in  enrolling  a body  of 
10,000  Greek  mercenaries.  Phocion  did  not  scniple  to  ser%  c the 
Persian  king,  and  the  Thebans  furnished  him  with  a body  of 
troops.  The  Sidonians,  betrayed  by  their  king  Tonnes,  burnt 
themselves  with  their  city  (d.c.  351).  The  catastrophe  is  one  of 
the  most  fearful  recorded  in  historj’.  Forty  thousand  human 
beings  perished  in  the  flames,  and  Artaxer.ves  sold  the  ruins  to 
speculators  in  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  dug  out  from  the  ashes. 
Tennes  was  put  to  death  as  soon  as  his  treachery  was  of  no  further 
use.  Mentor,  who  had  gone  over  with  Tennes,  and  entered  the 
service  of  Ochus,  now  led  back  his  mercenaries  into  Eg)'j)t  as  an 
enemy,  and  contributed  greatly  to  tbe  conquest  of  that  coimtry. 
liaised  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Persian  king  by  these  services, 
he  threatened  to  become  a formidable  rival  of  Bagoas ; but  their 
intrigues  ended  in  a mutual  understanding,  by  which  they  shared 
the  power  nominally  held  by  Ochus.  Mentor  was  invested  with 
the  satrapy  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  a new  distinc- 
tion for  a Greek ; and  his  influence  procured  the  pardon  of  Memnon 
and  Artabazus.  On  his  deatli  Memnon  succeeded  to  his  power, 
which  promised  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  designs  of 
Alexander  (b.c.  336).  Bagoas,  who  two  years  before  had  mur- 
dered Ochus  and  all  his  sons,  except  the  youngest.  Arses,  put  him 
also  to  death,  and  placed  on  tlie  throne  tlie  unfortunate  Darivs 
HI.  CoDOMANNUs,  who  was  descended  from  Darius  Kothus  only 
on  his  mother’s  side.  Tlie  ambitious  eunuch  had  planned  the 
removal  of  this  last  obstacle  between  himself  and  the  crown,  but 
his  plot  was  discovered  by  Darius,  and  he  was  compelled  to  drink 
the  poison  he  had  mixed  for  the  king. 

The  favourable  judgment  generally  formed  of  the  last  sovereign 
of  Persia  seems  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  sj-mpathy  fbr 
his  misfortunes.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  comparative  freedom 
from  the  emasculating  corruption  of  the  court ; and  he  has  one 
great,  though  negative  merit,  that  no  act  of  cruelty  can  lie  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  had  already  gained  reputation  as  a soldier;*  but 
he  gave  no  signs  of  the  energj-  or  foresight  needed  to  meet  the 
invasion,  of  which  he  had  ample  notice.  Darius  is  said,  indeed, 

* The  accounts  of  hU  jiersonal  courage  at  Arhela  are  quite  disproved  by  Arrian's 
narrative. 
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to  have  spent  the  summer  of  n.c.  335  in  collecting  great  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land ; but  the  defence  of  Asia  Minor  was  left 
chiefly  to  Memnon  and  his  mercenaries.  The  Macedonian  aniiy, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sent  over  into  Asia  by  Philip, 
imder  Panneuio  and  Attains,  after  taking  possession  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Mysia,  was  kept  in  check  by  Jlemnon,  and  even — it 
would  seem — driven  back  across  the  Hellespont.  Meanwhile 
Demosthenes  and  the  patriot  ptirty  at  Athens  maintained  commu- 
nications with  Memnon,  with  a view  to  embarrass  the  enter- 
prise of  Alexander.  This  jiolicy  has  often  lx.“cn  re])resented  as  a 
siding  with  the  ancient  enemy  of  Greece,  in  order  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  present  foe.  But,  as  matters  now  stood,  Demo- 
sthenes rcg!U-ded  Macedon,  rather  than  Persia,  ns  the  arch-enemy 
of  Hellenic  liberty  and  civilization.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of 
Greece  tended  in  the  opj)osite  direction.  It  was  not  at  once  ea.sy  to 
believe  that  the  empire  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  kingdom  which 
had  lately  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  Greek  states,  and  had 
reconquered  the  iiroviuces  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus,  was 
in  a state  of  harmless  decrepitude.  When  Demosthenes  himself 
began  his  public  career,  there  were  great  apprehensions  of  war 
with  Persia,  on  account  of  the  aid  given  by  Chares  to  Arta- 
bazus.  His  first  extaut  speech  “ On  the  Sjunmories,”  though 
delivered  in  the  very  year  in  which  Philip  was  actively  intriguing 
in  Eubcea  (b.g.  354),  deals,  not  with  the  danger  so  near  home, 
but  with  the  means  of  organizing  the  resources  of  the  city  against 
its  former  enemy.  Each  ireacc  that  was  made  with  Philip  gave 
new  life  to  the  sentiment,  of  which  we  have  the  eloquent  expres- 
sion in  the  “ Panegyric  Oration  ” of  Isocrates,  that  Greece  had 
found  a chami)ion  to  avenge  the  invasions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes ; 
and  the  hope  of  a last  triumph  of  Hellenism  over  barbarism 
formed  some  consolation  for  the  catastrophe  of  Chaeronea  and 
tlie  fate  of  Thebes.  Which  view  was  right  ? Not  necessarily 
that  which  was  justified  by  the  issue  : for,  in  politics,  ns  in  other 
human  affairs,  success  is  not  the  sole  test  of  principles.  The 
party  of  Demosthenes  had  at  least  the  rectitude  of  pure  patriot' 
ism  ; nor  was  their  failure  so  certain  ns  to  justify  their  ojiponents 
in  a course,  the  motives  of  which  were  lower  even  than  far-sighted 
l)olicy.  Athens  was  the  centre  of  Hellenic  liberty.  A great 
mwlern  historian,  speaking  in  the  light  of  the  event,  says, — “ Wc 
feel  indifl’erent  how  the  rest  fiire,  seeing  there  is  no  longer  any 
help  for  Athens.”  But  he  none  the  less  recognizes  the  different 
point  of  view  from  which  Demosthenes  regarded  the  possibility 
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that  Greece  might  yet  be  saved,  by  playing  Persia  and  Macedonia 
against  each  other.  “ The  mere  negative  existence  of  Persia 
saved  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chteronea;  the  fear  lest  the 
Persian  and  Athenian  fleets  shoidd  attack  Macedonia  induced 
Philip  to  grant  to  the  Athenians  such  favourable  terms.  So  long 
as  the  Persian  empire  existed,  the  servitude  of  Greece  was 
anything  but  irretrievable ; it  wa.s  only  necessary  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians to  be  informed  of  their  true  position,  and  to  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  tyranny  of  Macedonia,  to  put  an  end 
to  its  power.”*  Such  is  the  true  justification  of  Demosthenes, 
even  when  he  received  money  from  Persia  to  gain  over  the 
Greeks. 

AVhen,  however,  we  turn  from  tlie  questions  of  the  day  to  tlic 
wider  view  of  Alexander’s  enterprise,  ns  a stej)  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  wo  cannot  but  see  that  the  time  had  come  for  a great 
chimge  upon  both  continents.  Greece  had,  for  the  time,  done  her 
work ; and  her  existing  race,  both  of  people  and  statesmen,  had 
proved  themselves  unworthy  to  enjoy  longer  the  liberty  of  which 
she  had  given  the  i)attem  to  coming  ages.  However  great  her 
loss,  it  was  an  unspeakable  gain  to  Asia  to  have  the  yoke  of  an 
efiete  despotism  broken  oft'  her  neck,  and  the  language  of  Homer 
and  Sophocles,  the  political  wisdom  of  Pericles  and  Thucydides, 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  art  of  Phidias  and 
Apelles,  spread  from  the  .®ga3an  to  the  Caspian,  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Indus.  Above  all,  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Greek  liuiguage 
through  the  East  proved  a powerful  instrument  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity. 

In  the  army  which  Alexander  assembled  for  his  expeebtion,  the 
most  important  element  was  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  hud 
been  perfected  by  Philip.  It  was  based  on  the  Lochus  or  Band  of 
sixteen  men  as  its  first  unit,  and  this  number  expressed  the 
regular  depth  of  each  file.  It»  chief  component  j)art  was  the 
Pentacosiarchijf  or  llegiment  of  Five  Himdred,  which  consisted  of 
512  men  (besides  ten  supernumeraries),  being  made  up  of  two 
squares  of  256  men,  16  on  each  face  of  Uie  square,  each  square 
comprising  16  lochi.f  Such  a regiment  formed  a body  complete 
in  all  its  equipments,  and  capable  of  acting  by  itself  as  a phidaux. 
Eight  of  these  regiments,  or  sixteen  S(piarcs,  formed  the  sunple 
phalanx  of  4096  men ; and  four  times  that  number  the  quadruple 

* Niebuhr,  Lectures  wi  Ancient  Hislory,  by  Schraiti!,  Lect.  Ixxi. 

t The  uamo  of  this  .snuaro  was  SijiUa(jnvx,  which  siguiiics  a body  drawn  uii  in 
array. 
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phalanx,  of  1C, 384,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  full  sum  of 
Philip’s  hea\y  infantry.  "When  Alexander  reorganized  his  army 
at  Susa,  he  doubled  many  of  the  regiments  to  the  force  of  four 
squares,  or  1024  men,  under  the  command  of  a Cbiliarch.  The 
whole  phalanx  bore  the  name  oi  Pezctmri  (^Foot- Companions),  or 
Foot-Guards  of  the  king. 

The  ponderous  strength  of  tlic  phalanx  required  support  from  a 
body  more  flexible  in  its  evolutions,  and  this  was  supplied  by  the 
Hi/paspists  (Shield-Bearers),  or  Guards,  who  originally  formed 
the  body-guard  of  the  king.  Their  organization  and  array  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Greek  hoplites.  They  were  employed  in  operations 
requiring  the  strength  of  regular  infantry,  but  for  which  Uio 
unchangeable  order  of  tlie  phalanx  was  too  cumbrous, — such  as 
rapid  night  marches,  and  the  assault  of  fortified  places.  In  some 
of  Alexander’s  battles,  the  Hypaspists  are  used  to  support  the 
cavalry  and  light- armed  troops,  and  they  are  themselves  supported 
by  the  phalanx.  The  light-armed  troops  consisted  of  a mixed 
multitude  of  peltasts,  javelin-men,  archers,  and  slingers,  partly 
Macedonian,  but  for  the  most  part  foreigners.  Either  by  them- 
selves or  mi-xed  with  the  cavalrjq  they  skirmished  in  the  front  and 
flank  of  the  hea\y  infantrj’,  or  pursued  an  enemy  in  flight. 
Alexander  kept  them  incessantly  occupied.  The  Macedonian 
army  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the  phalanx  than  by  its 
splendid  cavalry,  a force  cultivated  by  the  earliest  kings,  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  Philip.  The  plains  extending  beside  the 
Mace<lonian  rivers  were  equally  favourable  to  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  to  the  evolutions  of  cavalry;  and  the  adjacent  barba- 
rian tribes,  up  to  and  beyond  the  Danube,  have  always  been 
renowned  as  fearless  horsemen.  "When  Philip  invaded  Scythia  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  20,000  chosen 
mares  into  Macedonia.  The  cavalrj',  like  the  infantrj',  formed 
two  distinct  bodies.  Tlie  heavy  cavalry,  who  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Conqianions  (as  the  infantry  of  the  phalanx  were 
called  Foot-Companions),  were  armed  with  a short  pike  (xyston) 
for  dealing  thrusts  in  closa  combat ; the  light-armed  were  called 
Lancers  (Sarissophori),  fi:om  tlieir  longer  sjjears,  and  were  em- 
ployed for  skirmishing  and  scorning  the  country.  The  Companions 
were  divided  into  squadrons,  some  of  which  were  named  from  the 
cities  and  districts  of  Macedonia.  Their  usual  place  was  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  array,  and  Alexander  himself  generally  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  Agema  or  Leading  Squadron.  His  person  was 
always  surrounded  by  the  Royal  Youths,  a select  body  of  the  sons 
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of  tbe  Macedonian  nobles,  and  from  these  were  cboscn  tbe  most 
select  corps  of  all,  tbe  Body-Guards,  wbo  fougbt  around  bim  in 
tlic  field,  and  from  whom  be  selected  commanders  for  special 
services.  Finally,  tbe  care  of  Philip  had  attached  to  the  army 
what  has  been  well  called  an  effective  siege-train,  composed  of  the 
best  engines  for  battering  walls  and  hurling  missiles  which  had 
yet  been  invented ; and  Alexander  cither  carried  this  artillery 
with  him  or  had  it  constructed  as  occasion  required  by  his  skilled 
engineers.  This  arm  contributed  greatly  to  his  conquests,  while  its 
use  gave  to  his  celebrated  successor,  Demetrius,  the  title  of  Poiior- 
cctes,  the  Besieger  of  Cities.  The  capital  Pella  was  the  great  central 
depfit  of*’  this  vast  military  organization,  which,  as  Mr.  Grote  has 
observed,  was  the  embodiment  of  that  martial  pride,  which  stood 
the  Macedonians  in  lieu  of  a national  sentiment : — “ The  Mace- 
donian kingdom  was  nothing  but  a well-combined  military  machine, 
illustrating  the  irresistible  superiority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained 
in  arms  and  conducted  by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  undis- 
ciplined multitudes,  but  also  over  free,  courageous,  and  disciplined 
citizenship  ■with  highly  gifted  intelligence.” 

It  is  important  to  observe  what  part  Alexander’s  newly  acquired 
Greek  subjects  had  in  this  great  military  organization.  That  part, 
in  fact,  was  very  small.  The  Thessalians,  indeed,  who  had  become 
almost  a dependency  of  Macedonia,  contributed  their  celebrated 
cavalry,  and  bodies  of  hoplites  were  raised  in  various  parts  of  Greece. 
But  mutual  jealousy,  combined  with  Alexander’s  pride  in  his  own 
anny,  seems  to  have  prevented  any  general  muster  of  the  national 
forces  under  their  new  generalissimo ; and  the  Greek  auxiliaries 
were  more  numerous  in  the  Persian  than  in  the  Macedonian 
armies. 

Such  was  the  force  with  which  Alexander  marched  forth  to  the 
conquest  of  Asia  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  334.  His  oldest  counsellors, 
Antipatcr  and  Parmenio,  had  advised  the  postponement  of  the 
expedition  till  he  could  leave  an  heir  behind  him ; but  he  preferred 
to  lessen  the  risks  of  his  absence  by  putting  to  death  the  con- 
nections of  his  late  step-mother  Cleopatra,  and  entrusting  the 
regency  to  Antipater,  whom  he  continued  to  support  firmly  against 
the  jealousies  of  Olympias.  Leaving  with  Antipater  an  army  of 
12,000  infantry  and  1,500  cavalry,  he  took  with  him  a force  pro- 
bably of  30,000  infantry  and  4,500  cavalry,  while  the  highest 
estimate  is  only  43,000  infantry  and  4,000  cavalry.* 

• This  is  tlie  account  of  Diodorus,  who  gives  us  the  detailed  coinpogitiou  of  the 
army  as  follows  ; — 
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The  smallness  of  this  force  must  not  he  viewed  as  a matter  of 
vague  wonder.  There  are  three  modes  by  which  an  invader  may 
attempt  tlie  conquest  of  a country,  not  to  mention  the  case  of  the 
migration  of  an  entire  people.  There  is  the  plan  of  the  Asiatic 
despot,  like  Xerxes,  attempting  to  carry  with  him  an  army  nmne- 
rous  enough  to  overpower  resistance,  with  all  its  supplies  ; — a plan 
as  impracticable  for  Alexander  as  it  was  out  of  date.  Next,  there 
is  the  powerful  and  numerous  army,  resting  on  a vast  base  of  ope- 
rations, like  that  with  which  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812, 
or  more  moderate  numbers,  reinforced  and  supplied  by  an  open 
communication  with  their  resources,  like  the  allied  army  in  the 
Crimea  in  1854 — 0.  Lastly,  there  is  the  movable  column,  which 
tluows  itself  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy’s  coimtry,  trusting  to 
rapid  success  for  safety.  The  last  was  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander’s movement  into  Asia ; and  he  gave  at  once  a proof  of  his 
great  military  qualities,  by  not  encumbering  himself  with  numlx;rs 
difficult  to  maintain.  He  had,  however,  from  the  first,  a secure 
military  base  in  his  possession  of  Thrace,  and,  after  his  first 
victories  had  given  him  tho  command  of  Asia  Minor,  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  continued  to  reach  him  across  the 
Hellespont 

It  was  in  April,  b.c.  334,  that  Alexander  finally  turned  his 
back  on  his  hereditary  kingdom,  to  become  the  sovereign  of  a 
new  empire.  His  march  was  fi’om  Pella,  through  Amphipolis, 
along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  down  the  Chersonese.  In  sixteen 
days  ho  reached  Scstos,  and  embarked  on  the  fleet  which  had 


ISFASTJIY. 

Mnoedonian  phalanx  and  hypaapisU 12,000 

Allies,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  states  ....  7,000 

Mercenaries B,000 

Total  regular  infantry,  under  Panneuio  . . . 24,000 

Thracians  and  Illyrians 5,000 

Agriancs  (IVonian  javelin-men)  and  archers  . . . 1,000 

Total  infantry 30,000 


Cavauiv. 

Macedonian  heavy— under  Philotas,  sou  of  Pill  inciiio  . 1,500 

Thessalian  heavy',  under  C'ollas 1,500 

Miscellaneous  Grecian,  under  Erigyius  ....  600 

Thracian  and  Pa'onian  light,  under  Cassander  . . . 900 

Total  cavalry 4,600 

Tlio  ahove  account  of  the  Macedonian  army  is,  in  suhstance,  that  of  Mr.  Grote, 
History  of  Chruce,  chap.  icii. 
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been  appointed  to  meet  him  there.  While  the  passage  of  the 
army  to  Abydos  was  eft’ected  by  Parmenio  without  resistance, 
Alexander  went  to  Elasus,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  to  visit 
the  shrine  of  Protesilaiis,  who  had  been  the  first  Greek  to  disem- 
bark on  the  Trojan  shpre,  and  had  fallen  by  the  spear  of  Hector. 
Having  invoked  the  hero  to  give  a happier  issue  to  his  own  land- 
ing, Alexander  crossed  over  in  the  atbniral’s  ship,  which  ho 
steered  with  his  own  hand  for  the  beacli  near  the  month  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Greeks  were  believed  to  have  landed  for  the 
war  with  Troy.  He  sacrificed  midway  to  Poseidon  and  the 
Nereids ; as  he  approached  the  land,  he  hurled  his  spear  on  shore, 
as  a sign  that  he  took  possession  of  Asia ; and  was  the  first  to 
leap  in  full  armour  on  to  the  beach.  There  was  no  Hector  to 
oppose  him ; no  Troy  to  resist  his  progress ; but  he  stayed  to 
celebrate  the  former  glories  of  the  spot.  On  the  hill  of  Ihum  ho 
sacrificed  to  Athena,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  departed  city.  At 
the  tomb  of  Priam  he  made  expiatory  offerings  for  the  cruelty  of 
his  ancestor  Neoptolemus.  But  his  chief  reverence  was  paid  to 
his  favourite  hero  and  model,  AchUles,  whose  monumental  pillar 
ho  crowned  with  a garland,  and  ran  naked  round  it,  annointed 
with  oil,  after  the  manner  of  a Grecian  atlilete.  Tlic  place  where 
his  army  had  crossed  was  marked  by  altars  to  Jove,  Hercules,  and 
Athena,  both  on  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  shores.  In  these 
proceedings  we  may  sec,  not  only  the  heroic  youth  emulating  the 
fame  of  his  ancestor,  in  the  same  spirit  of  seeking  every  good 
in  war  and  conquest, — 

“ Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  iiiliil  non  arrogat  annia”* — 
but  also  the  chief  captain  of  the  Hellenic  name  carrj’ing  ont  the 
poetical  idea  with  which  Herodotus  opens  his  history,  that  the 
wars  of  Greece  and  Persia  were  the  decision  of  the  long  qirarrel 
between  the  two  continents,  which  began  even  earlier  than  the 
siege  of  Troy. 

Tire  unopposed  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  notwithstanding  the 
vastly  superior  naval  force  of  Persia,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  Menmon,  seems  to  imply  that  the  satraps  were  confident 
in  their  ability  to  crush  tlio  army  of  Alexander.  Tliey  had  as- 
sembled a large  force  at  Zelea,  near  the  Propontis,  under  the 
command  of  Arsites,  the  satraj)  of  Phrj'gitu  With  him  were 
associated  forty  men  of  the  highest  rank,  called  the  kinsmen  of 
the  king ; among  whom  were  Spithridates,  satrap  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  Mithridates,  Pharnaces,  and  others.  A large  proportion  of 

* Wc  arc  indebU'd  to  Mr.  Grotc  for  this  andication  of  the  verse. 
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the  whole  force  was  formed  by  the  Asiatic  cavalry,  which  numljered 
20,000  men ; tlie  infantry  are  reckoned  at  the  same  number  by 
Arrian,  who  is  the  best  authority,  though  other  writers  make  them 
far  more  numerous.  A large  ]>nrt  of  them  were  Greek  mercena- 
ries, under  tlie  comman<l  of  Memnon.  This  able  leader,  well 
knowing  the  might  of  the  JIacedonian  infantry,  and  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  the  presence  of  Alexander,  earnestly  dissuaded 
the  risking  of  a battle.  His  advice  was,  to  retire  before  the  inva- 
ders, wasting  the  country,  and  even  destroying  the  towns,  and  to 
employ  the  superior  naval  force  of  Persia  in  harassing  the  coasts 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  But  the  satraps  were  equally  unwil- 
ling to  incur  the  disgrace  of  retreat  and  to  destroy  the  country 
on  which  they  depended  for  their  revenues.  They  resolved  to 
hazard  a battle,  and  took  up  their  station  on  the  little  river 
Granicus  (Koja  Chai),  which  flows  from  Mount  Ida  into  tlie 
Propontis.  The  post  occupied  by  the  Persians  was  on  the  right 
or  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  just  where  the  last  slopes  of  Ida 
sink  down  to  a plain  that  extends  to  the  sea.  The  river  itself  is 
shallow,  and  fordable  in  several  places  ; but  the  steepness  of  the 
bank  gave  some  strength  to  the  position. 

Alexander  advanced  steadily  from  Arisba,  where  he  had  reviewed 
his  army,  by  a line  of  march  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis.  The  phalanx  was  preceded  by  a strong  advanced 
guiufl  of  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot,  and  flanked  on  both  wings 
by  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  the  baggage  following  in  the  rear.  On 
the  fourth  day,  Alexander  aiiproached  the  Granicus,  and  made  his 
dispositions  for  an  attack  on  tlie  enemy,  W'hose  cavalry  lined  the 
opjiosite  bank.  The  Macedonian  army  was  divided  into  a right  and 
left  wing,  each  composed  of  half  the  phalanx,  flanked  on  its  outer 
side  first  by  the  Hjqiaspists,  then  by  the  light  cavalrj’,  and  lastly 
by  the  hea^7  cavalry,  consisting,  on  the  right,  of  the  “ Companions,” 
on  the  left,  of  the  Thessalians.  The  king  himself  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  division,  entrusting  the  left  to  Parmenio.  Alex- 
ander’s division  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river;  and 
a close  conflict  was  joined  by  the  cavalry  on  both  sides,  Memnon  and 
his  sons  fighting  in  the  front  rank  with  the  bravest  of  the  Persians. 
Tlie  latter,  having  the  vantage  of  the  bank,  made  a strenuous 
resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Greeks.  The  battle  became  a press 
of  horseman  against  horseman,  in  which  the  short  pikes  of  the 
Macedonian  Companions  gave  them  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  missile  javelins  of  the  Persians.  The  bank  was  earried,  and 
the  battle  continued  on  the  high  plain  above  it.  Alexander,  fore- 
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most,  as  usual,  in  tlie  charge,  became  engaged  in  a personal  con- 
flict with  several  of  the  Persian  satraps.  A blow  of  his  pike  in  the 
face  hurled  Mithridates  from  his  horse.  A second  stroke  thrust 
through  Ilhoesaces,  whose  scimitar  had  just  shorn  off  part  of  Alex- 
ander’s helmet.  At  this  moment,  the  sword  of  Spithridates  was 
uplifted  over  Alexander’s  head  from  behind,  when  Clitus,  one  of 
Philip’s  veteran  officers,  severed  the  Persian’s  arm  from  his  body. 
How  he  was  finally  rewarded  for  saving  his  master’s  life,  is  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  passages  in  Alexander’s  history. 

In  this  melee  the  Persian  cavalry  were  broken ; and  they  were 
soon  in  full  flight,  pursued  by  the  Macedonian  horse ; while  Alex- 
ander brought  up  the  phalanx  and  the  hypaspists  to  attack  the 
infantry,  who  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  combat.  These, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Greek  mercenaries,  fought  with  a courage 
worthy  of  their  race ; but  they  were  outmunbered  and  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  phalanx.  They  fell  in  their  ranks  to  a man, 
with  the  exception  only  of  2000  prisoners,  and  a few  who  lay 
liidden  among  the  slain,  so  densely  did  these  heap  the  field. 
Tlieir  destruction  deprived  Persia  of  a large  part  of  the  force  best 
fitted  to  stand  against  Alexander.  The  loss  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
was  not  more  than  1000,  but  among  tlicso  were  included  a large 
number  of  their  noblest  princes.  Their  general,  Arsites,  escaped 
from  the  field,  but  put  himself  to  death  through  mortification  at 
his  defeat. 

The  loss  on  Alexander’s  side  is  stated  at  only  25  of  the  Com- 
panions, 60  of  the  other  cavalry,  and  30  of  the  infantry ; numbers 
which  would  be  incredibly  small  were  not  the  disproportion  paral- 
leled, as  wo  have  seen,  in  other  battles  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Tlie 
services  of  the  fallen,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  were 
honoured  by  Alexander  in  a manner  wortliy  of  a victory  that  gave 
the  presage  of  complete  success.  With  his  usual  generosity  to  his 
followers,  he  consoled  the  woundetl  by  visiting  them  in  person, 
and  granted  to  the  relatives  of  the  slain  immunity  from  taxation 
and  personal  service.  The  twenty-five  slain  Companions  were 
distinguished  by  bronze  statues  at  Dium  from  the  hand  of  Alex- 
ander’s favourite  sculptor,  Lysippus.  The  funeral  honours  of  tlie 
slain  were  shared  by  the  bodies  of  the  enemy.  In  dealing  with 
the  Greek  prisoners  as  traitors  to  the  common  cause  of  Greece, 
and  sending  them  to  Macedonia  to  work  in  chains  as  slaves,  Alex- 
ander might  claim  to  be  more  merciful  than  the  Greeks  themselves, 
who  had  often  put  to  death  prisoners  whom  they  viewed  as  rebels. 
While  striking  terror  into  the  disaffected  Greeks  by  this  example, 
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he  took  a step  at  once  to  conciliate  Athens,  to  express  his  resent- 
ment against  Sparta,  and  to  keep  in  view  his  character  as  the 
leader  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  by  sending  three  hundred  panoplies 
to  he  dedicated  to  Athena  in  the  Acropolis,  with  the  inscription : — 
“ Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks,  except  the  Lacedae- 
monians, out  of  the  spoil  of  the  foreigners  inhabiting  Asia.” 

The  moral  effect  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  enormous. 
Not  only  was  the  first  army  of  Persia  overtlirown,  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  her  chief  nobles,  but  two  of  those  nobles  had  been  killed 
by  the  victor  with  his  own  hand.  The  whole  satrapy  of  Phrygia 
at  once  submitted  to  Alexander,  and  Sardis,  with  its  impregnable 
citadel,  surrendered  at  his  approach.  As  master  of  the  capital  of 
Crmsus,  Alexander  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  Lydians.  He  then 
marched  upon  Ephesus,  where  Amyntas,  a Macedonian  exile,  had 
found  refuge.  Amyntas  and  the  garrison  of  Greek  mercenaries 
escaped  by  sea,  and  Alexander  entered  the  cify  unopposed.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  a despot  restoring  the  democratic  government, 
which  a recent  revolution  had  subverted;  but  the  oligarchical  party, 
besides  being  probably  friends  to  Sparta,  had  overthrown  the  statue 
of  Philip  in  the  temple  of  Artemis.  While  several  of  his  officers 
were  despatched  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  other  cities  of 
Ionia,  Alexander  marched  upon  Miletus,  to  which  place  his  fleet 
proceeded  at  the  same  time  under  Nicanor.  The  Persian  governor  of 
this  great  maritime  city  had  offered  to  surrender,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  but  his  intentions  were  now  quite  altered 
by  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet  of  400  Cjq)rian  and  Phoenician 
ships,  with  Memnon  on  board.  An  edict  was  already  on  its  way 
from  Susa,  appointing  this  captain  to  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war ; 
and  meanwhile  the  fleet  and  the  garrison  of  Miletus  chose  Memnon 
for  their  commander.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Persian  fleet 
foimd  their  access  to  Miletus  barred  by  the  Macedonian  admiral, 
who  had  taken  his  station  three  days  before  with  his  160  ships 
at  the  island  of  Lade  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  which 
Alexander  had  also  sent  across  4000  soldiers;  and  they  retired 
to  the  roadstead  of  Mycale.  Wisely  refusing  to  risk  a battle 
against  the  more  numerous  fleet  and  better  trained  seamen  of  the 
enemy,  Alexander  pressed  the  siege  by  land  with  his  powerful 
engines,  breached  the  walls,  and  stormed  the  city  with  great 
slaughter.  One  body  of  300  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  taken 
refuge  on  a rock  at  the  harbour’s  mouth,  were  admitted  to  a capi- 
tulation, and  received  into  the  Macedonian  army. 

Memnon  made  his  last  and  most  desperate  stand  at  Halicar- 
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naissu.s,  to  which  jjlacc  the  Persian  fleet  retu’cd.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Hecatomnus  were  now  divided  among  themselves.*  After 
the  death  of  Artemisia,  Idrieus  had  reigned  with  Ada,  his  sister  and 
wife;  but,  on  the  deatli  of  Idrieus,  Ada  had  been  expelled  by  Pixo- 
darns,  the  surviving  brother,  who  warmly  espoused  the  Persian 
cause.  Ada,  who  still  reigned  over  the  rest  of  Caria,  with  Alinda  for 
her  capital,  welcomed  tlie  approach  of  Ale.xander,  addressed  him  as 
her  adopted  son,  and  made  over  to  him  her  kingdom.  The  city  had 
been  fortified  with  works  of  immense  strength  by  Memnon,  whose 
fleet  now  shut  out  the  Macedonians  from  approach  by  sea;  while 
within,  it  was  defended  by  the  desperate  comage  of  Ephialtes,  one 
of  the  two  generals  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens  on  the 
demand  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  siege-train  was  now  put 
to  a severe  but  successful  trial.  The  besieged  opposed  to  them 
inventions  like  those  of  the  defenders  of  Plataja,t  and  made  two 
gallant  sallies,  in  the  second  of  w'hich  Ephialtes  fell.  Memnon 
now  withdrew  the  garrison  and  stores  and  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  fired  the  town,  which  Alexander,  marching  in,  saved  with 
difficulty.  He  restored  it  to  Ada,  with  the  whole  of  Caria,  as  a 
tributary  principality,  and  left  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  with 
3000  men,  to  blockade  the  two  citadels,  which  were  still  held  by 
the  Persians.  He  then  drew  off  his  forces,  partly  to  Tralles,  and 
partly  to  his  head-quarters  at  Sardis. 

By  these  conquests  of  the  sea-ports,  Alexander  had  effected  the 
great  strategic  object  of  shutting  out  the  Persian  fleet  from  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  winter  of  b.c.  334 — 333  was 
occupied  with  operations  on  the  southern  coast.  The  terror  of  his 
name  proved  stronger  than  the  barrier  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  all 
Lycia  submitted;  the  town  of  Marmareis  alone  emulating  the 
ancient  obstinacy  of  Xanthus.J  The  very  elements  seemed  to  con- 
spire with  the  conqueror,  as  he  advanced  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia  by 
the  coast-road  round  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax.  The  south  wind 
had  blown  for  some  time,  covering  this  road  with  the  sea ; but, 
on  Alexander’s  approach,  the  wind  changed  suddenly  to  the  north, 
though  oven  then  the  men  waded  through  with  water  up  to  their 
waists.  Meanwhile,  the  main  body  marched  over  the  mountains, 
practicable  roads  being  made  by  an  advanced  guard  of  light 
Thracian  troops.  The  cities  on  the  Pamphylian  coast  were  soon 
subdued ; and  Alexander  returned  into  Phrygia  through  the  wild 
mountain  tribes  of  Pisidia,  taking  several  of  their  fastnesses. 
Arriving  at  Celtenfc,  the  capital  of  Southern  Phrygia,  at  the 

* Sec  Chap.  xv.  p.  9.  t See  Vol.  I.,  p.  601.  X p.  27S. 
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Bources  of  tlie  Sliirsyns  and  the  Ma’nnder,  with  its  royal  panulise 
or  park,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  he  found  its  citadel,  which 
stood  on  a precipitous  rock,  garrisoned  by  1000  Carians  and  100 
Greek  mercenaries,  who  promised  to  surrender  the  fortress  if  it 
was  not  relieved  within  sixty  days.  Here  ho  left  Antigonus,  with 
1500  men,  appointing  him  satrap  of  Phrygia;  while  he  pursued  his 
march  northwards  to  Gordium,  on  the  river  Sangarius,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Phrygia  (February  or  March,  n.c.  333). 

The  founders  of  that  dynasty,  Gordius  and  his  son  Midas,  were 
said  to  have  been  Phrygian  peasants.  Designated  by  an  oracle  to 
the  royal  dignity,  they  had  ridden  into  their  new  capital  in  a nide 
waggon,  which  had  ever  since  been  preserved  as  a sacred  relic  in 
the  citadel  of  Gordium.  The  yoke  was  fastened  to  the  pole  by  the 
complicated  mass  of  conlage,  which  has  become  proverbial  under 
the  name  of  “the  Gordian  Knot;"  and  an  oracle  had  declared 
tliat  tlie  empire  of  Asia  awaited  him  who  should  untie  it  Amidst 
the  eager  expectation  both  of  Asiatics  and  Macedonians,  Alexander 
ascended  to  the  citadel,  and  cut  the  knot  with  the  sword  which 
was  destined  to  fulfil  the  prophecy. 

The  means  of  making  good  the  omen  had  been  provided  by  his 
forethought,  and  he  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  the  part  of  his  army 
that  had  wintered  at  Sardis,  under  Parmenio,  reinforced  by  new 
levies  from  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Here  also  envoys  came  to 
him  from  Athens,  to  pray  for  the  release  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
taken  at  the  Granicus ; but  Alexander  refused  to  loosen  his  hold 
upon  the  fears  of  allies  so  doubtful.  In  fact,  his  tenure  of  Greece 
seemed  to  be  endangered  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
under  the  able  command  of  Memnon,  who  was  proceeding  to 
execute  his  plan  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Ailgffian.  He  had  taken  Chios  and  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  and 
had  laid  siege  to  Mytilene,  when  ho  felt  sick  and  died.  The  city 
surrendered  to  Pharnabazus,  whose  immediate  breach  of  the  terms 
of  capitulation  proved  his  unfitness  to  conciliate  the  Greeks. 
Already  several  of  the  Cyclades  had  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
Memnon ; Euboea  was  looking  for  the  Persian  fleet  as  the  instru- 
ment of  liberation;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  preparing 
to  rise.  But  the  death  of  Memnon  was  the  loss  of  the  only  leader 
capable  of  heading  a combined  movement ; as  he  alone,  of  all  the 
brave  and  able  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Darius,  had  the  perfect 
experience  of  Orientals,  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  satrapy,  and 
he  alone  possessed  that  influence  with  Darius,  which  might  have 
induced  him  to  persevere  in  Memnon's  plan  for  the  campaign. 
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Great  as  was  the  loss  of  Asia  Minor,  it  left  the  Persian  king  with 
a better  defensive  position  than  before.  First,  there  was  tlie  chain 
of  Taurus,  over  which  Alexander  must  cross  into  Cilicia ; next,  the 
two  narrow  passes  around  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  between 
Moimt  Amanus  and  the  sea, — the  “ Gates  of  Amanus  ” on  the 
west,  and  the  “Gates  of  Cilicia  and  SjTia”  on  the  east, — and, 
lastly,  the  “ Syrian  Gates  ” over  the  chain  of  Amanus  itself. 
Nor  was  Darius  left  without  good  advice,  which  he  treated  with 
the  infatuation  of  a man  doomed  to  ruin.  Among  the  Greeks 
who  had  fled  to  him  was  the  Athenian  general  Charidemus, 
who  enjoyed  a large  share  of  his  confidence.  On  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Memnon,  Darius  resolved  to  risk  all  upon  his  own 
military  ability  and  the  vast  resources  of  his  empire.  An  army, 
such  as  had  not  been  assembled  since  the  time  of  Xerxes,  was 
collected  in  the  plain  of  Babylon,  consisting  of  400,000,  or, 
us  some  say,  600,000  infantry,  100,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  or 
30,000  Greek  mercenaries.  Tlie  review  of  these  forces  inflamed 
Darius  with  the  sense  of  a power  equal  to  the  best  days  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  eager  applause  of  the  courtiers  encouragetl 
his  belief.  He  looked  to  Charidemus  for  a confirmation  of  his 
hopes ; but  the  Atlienian  replied  with  a boldness  such  as  the 
Spartan  Demaratus  had  used  of  old  to  Xerxes,  pointing  out  the 
inefficiency  of  these  Asiatic  hordes,  tmd  advising  the  king  to  enlist 
an  increased  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  whom  he  himself  offered 
to  lead.  Enraged  at  the  slight  upon  his  mighty  forces,  Darius 
was  easily  persuaded  by  the  courtiers  to  regard  the  proposal  as  an 
act  of  treason.  With  his  own  hand  he  delivered  the  too  faithful 
counsellor  to  the  executioners ; and  Charidemus  was  led  away, 
exclaiming,  “ My  avenger  will  soon  be  upon  you.” 

The  prediction  was  already  in  the  eourse  of  being  accomplished. 
Alexander  left  Gordium  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  advanced 
through  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  submitted  to  him, 
though  they  were  not  effectually  subdued.  As  before,  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  the  unaccountable  negligence  of 
the  Persians,  or  rather  their  infatuated  reliance  on  the  vast  army 
behind,  left  open  the  high  road  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia, 
through  the  Cilician  Gates,  a pass  over  the  chain  of  Taurus, 
quite  impracticable  for  an  army  in  the  face  of  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. 

At  Tarsus,  which  he  entered  without  needing  to  strike  a blow, 
Alexander’s  course  was  nearly  cut  short  by  a fever,  which  he  was 
thought  to  have  contracted  by  bathing  in  the  chilly  waters  of  the 
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snow-fed  Cydnus.  All  his  physicians  were  helpless  with  fear  of 
the  disease,  and  of  their  own  responsibility  for  its  issue.  One 
only,  an  Acarnaniau  named  Philip,  dared  to  prescribe  for  the 
king.  The  anxiety  of  Parmenio  prompted  him  to  send  Alexander 
a letter,  denouncing  Philip  as  employed  by  Darius  to  poison  him. 
Alexander  placed  the  letter  under  his  pillow,  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  physician.  Then,  taking  the  potion  from  Philip’s 
hand,  he  drank  it  off  without  a word,  at  the  same  time  handing 
him  Parmenio’s  letter,  and  watching  his  countenance  as  he  read 
it.  The  physician’s  whole  manner  confirmed  his  protestations  of 
innocence,  which  the  king’s  recovery  established,  and  a delay  for 
some  time  at  Tarsus  comi^letcd  his  restoration  to  health. 

While  Alexander  himself  undertook  the  reduction  of  the 
Cilician  towns  and  of  the  momitaineers  of  Taurus,  he  sent  forward 
Parmenio  to  seize  the  pass  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Isstis,  which  was  called  the  “ Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,”  as 
being  the  proper  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Persian  guard  fled  after  a slight  resistance,  and  Alexander  soon 
afterwards  resumed  his  onward  march  from  Tarsus.  At  Mallus, 
a town  on  the  western  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  he  received 
the  news  that  Darius  was  at  Sochi,  in  Syria,  two  days’  march 
from  the  chief  pass  over  Mount  Amanus.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  Persian  army  occupied  a vast  plain,  most  favourable  for  its 
immense  numbers,  and  especially  for  its  vastly  superior  cavalr)', 
Alexander  would  not  check  the  ardour  of  his  followers  to  be  led 
at  once  to  battle,  and  he  advanced  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
tlirough  both  the  great  passes,  to  MjTiandrus,  a town  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  “ Gatos  of  Ciheia  and  SjTia,” 

Meanwhile  an  important  change  had  been  made  in  tlic  plans  of 
Darius.  On  abandoning  the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon,  he  had 
adopted  the  next  best  course,  of  choosing  his  own  field  of  battle. 
But,  like  Xerxes,  he  made  all  his  arrangements,  not  as  for  a cam- 
paign to  be  fought  out,  but  for  an  assured  triumph,  to  be  signal- 
ized with  all  possible  splendour.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  his  wife,  and  all  his  harem,  his  children,  his  courtiers, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  luxury  and  splendour.  In  the  enor- 
mous baggage-train,  no  less  than  600  mules  and  300  camels  w'ere 
laden  with  gold  and  silver.  This  treasure  was  left  in  the  I'car  at 
Damascus,  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alc.xandcr  after  the 
battle.  Meanwhile  tlie  passes  of  the  Taurus  and  the  Amanus 
were  left,  as  we  have  seen,  virtually  oi)en,  that  the  Macedonian 
might  advance  to  the  field  chosen  for  his  destruction.  But  the 
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eagerness  of  Darius  for  a decisive  battle  could  not  brook  the  delay 
of  Alexander  in  Cilicia ; and,  once  more  rejecting  the  counsel  of 
his  Greek  advisers,  he  resolved  to  meet  him  in  the  defiles  so 
unfavourable  to  his  own  army.  The  Persians  crossed  the  Amanus 
by  the  northernmost  of  its  two  passes,  which  brought  them  down 
into  the  plain  of  Issus,  north  of  the  “ Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates.” 
It  was  fortunate  for  Alexander  that  this  movement  was  not  exe- 
cuted before  his  advance,  in  which  case  the  detachment  of  Par- 
menio  at  the  Gates  would  have  been  cut  off.  As  it  was,  Darius 
obtained  possession  of  Issus,  with  the  Macedonian  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  partly  put  to  death  and  partly  mutilated,  to 
gratify  the  cruelty  of  the  Persian  nobles. 

It  was  while  Alexander  was  detained  for  a day  at  Myriandrus 
by  a storm,  that  he  received  the  news  that  Darius  was  in  his  rear ; 
and,  like  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  he  faced  round  to  meet  the  enemy 
thus  interposed  between  him  and  his  own  country.  He  seized  the 
gates  during  the  night,  and  advanced  at  daybreak,  deploying  his 
narrow  column  as  the  ground  opened.  The  Persian  army  was 
posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Pinarue,  south  of  Issus, 
across  which  Darius  had  thrown  30,000  infantry  and  20,000 
cavalry ; but  this  advanced  guard  was  withdrawn  as  Alexander 
approached.  Another  detachment  of  20,000  foot,  posted  in  the 
mountains  in  order  to  outflank  the  Macedonian  right,  were  easily 
driven  back  by  the  Agrianian  javelin-men,  and  were  kept  in  check 
during  the  battle  by  300  heavy  cavahy. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Pinarus,  naturally  steep  in  some  places, 
and  scarped  away  in  others,  was  lined  by  the  best  troops  of 
Darius,  who  filled  the  whole  width  of  the  pass,  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  while  his  mingled  hordes  were  massed  behind  upon  the 
plain,  and  took  no  part  in  the  battle — the  best  use,  perhaps,  to 
which  they  could  have  been  put.  To  meet  the  shock  of  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  Darius  relied  upon  his  30,000  Greek  mercenaries, 
supported  on  each  flank  by  an  equal  number  of  chosen  Persian 
troops,  armed  after  the  same  manner.  These  90,000  hoplites 
formed  one  imbroken  line,  behind  the  centre  of  which  Darius  took 
his  station  in  a magnificent  chariot,  surrounded  by  his  chief 
nobles  and  his  body-guard  of  Immortals.  Alexander  divided  the 
phalanx,  as  at  the  Granieus,  into  two  bodies,  each  supported  by 
its  auxiliary  force  of  hypaspists,  cavalry,  and  light-armed  troops. 
He  extended  his  front  to  equal  that  of  the  enemy ; and,  himself 
taking  command  of  the  right,  he  entrusted  the  left  to  Parmenio, 
with  orders  to  keep  near  the  sea,  lest  he  should  be  outflanked. 
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His  own  impetuous  charge  across  the  river  at  once  routed  the  left 
wing  of  Asiatic  hoplites,  whose  flight  uncovered  the  position  of 
the  Persian  king.  There  are  difierent  accounts  of  the  degree  of 
the  danger  to  which  the  person  of  Darius  was  exposed  ;*  but,  at 
all  events,  he  tmned  his  chariot  and  fled  with  all  speed  to  the 
hills.  There  he  mounted  a swift  horse,  and  rode  off,  casting 
away  his  bow  and  shield  and  royal  mantle  as  encumbrances  to 
his  flight 

His  desertion  of  the  field,  followed  of  course  by  the  whole 
centre,  decided  the  battle  which  still  himg  in  doubt  upon  the 
other  wing.  The  advance  of  Parmenio,  on  the  left  centre,  had 
been  checked  by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  with  the  loss  of  120 
men  of  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx ; while  the  Thessalian 
cavalry,  stationed  on  the  extreme  left,  were  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  Persian  heavy  horse.  But,  as  Alexander  pressed  on  his 
victory  from  the  other  flank,  and  the  news  of  the  king’s  flight  was 
spread,  the  contest  was  abandoned.  Some  at  least  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  escaped  in  good  order  to  the  hills,  but  the  Persian 
cavalry  suffered  severely  in  their  flight.  Tlie  routed  combatants 
were  thrown  back  upon  the  vast  masses  behind  them,  who  were 
already  in  disorderly  retreat,  while  Alexander  pressed  on  the 
pursuit  with  all  his  might.  Pent  up  in  the  narrow  pass,  and  in 
the  defiles  of  Amanus,  which  enclosed  them  in  the  rear,  the 
masses  of  the  Persians  trampled  each  other  to  death,  and,  in  one 
place,  a ravine  was  bridged  over  by  their  dead  bodies.  Their 
total  loss  is  reckoned  at  10,000  horse,  and  100,000  foot ; that  of 
tlie  Macedonians  at  150  horse  and  300  foot.  Amongst  the 
enormous  spoil  of  the  camp,  which  was  given  up  to  tlie  soldiers, 
there  were  no  less  than  3,000  talents  in  money.  Among  the 
captives  were  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  Statira,  his 
wife,  who  were  taken  into  the  royal  tent.  It  was  on  returning 
from  the  pursuit,  which  he  had  continued  till  the  dusk  of  the 
November  day,  that  Alexander  entered  the  pavilion  of  Darius, 
and  saw  for  the  first  time  all  the  rich  and  effeminate  appliances 
of  oriental  luxury — the  bath  steaming  witli  odours,  the  banquet 

* Anian  says  uotliing  of  the  fierce  comhat  round  the  t^iarlot  of  Darius,  described 
by  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  in  which  one  authority  (quoted  by  Plutarch)  even  speaks 
of  Alexander’s  being  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  the  hand  of  Daritis.  A fine  mosaic  at 
Pompeii — whetlier  or  not  copied  from  an  ancient  picture,  wc  cannot  tell— represents 
sucli  a counict.  Alexander,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  horsemen,  has  just  run 
through  one  of  the  body-guanl  of  Dariu-s  with  his  spear  : Darius  is  leaning  over  the 
side  of  his  chariot,  with  his  right  arm  strctchetl  out  towards  his  fallen  follower,  while 
his  charioteer  is  urging  to  flight  the  horses,  which  seem  entangled  in  the  press. 
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spread  to  regale  Darius  after  his  expected  victory.  But  from  an 
inner  compartment  were  heard  the  voices  of  the  women  wailing 
for  the  supposed  death  of  Darius.  The  fancy  of  painters  has 
delighted  in  the  imaginary  interview  of  the  royal  ladies  with  their 
magnanimous  captor ; but,  in  truth,  Alexander  was  too  respect- 
fully observant  of  oriental  customs  to  insult  them  by  his  pre- 
sence. He  sent  them  assurances  that  Darius  was  still  alive,  that 
he  regarded  him  ns  no  i)ersonal  enemy,  but  as  a rival  for  the  pos- 
session of  empire,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  with  the 
honour  due  to  their  royal  dignity. 

The  battle  of  Issus  not  only  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  by  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Darius,  and  the  proof  it  gave  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  Asiatic  hosts  against  Macedonian  discipline 
and  Alexander’s  consummate  generalship,  but  its  moral  effect 
was  equally  decisive  in  Greece.  The  eighteen  months  of  Alex- 
ander’s absence  had  given  his  enemies  time  to  encourage  one 
another  with  the  hope  that  some  great  disaster  might  befal  him. 
When  he  passed  the  Taurus,  and  especially  when  he  fell  ill  at 
Tarsus,  Athens  was  agitated  with  such  rumours  as  had  been  rife 
twenty  years  before,  during  Philip’s  absence  in  Thrace;  and 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  gone  about,  showing  with  exultation 
letters  which  declared  that  Alexander  was  pinned  up  in  Cilicia. 
Meanwhile  the  successes  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  jEga;an 
seemed  to  afford  a basis  for  action,  and  Agis  visited  Pharnabazus, 
the  successor  of  Memnon,  w'ith  a view  of  persuading  him  to  laud 
a force  in  Peloponnesus.  But  the  fleet  had  already  been  fatally 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  serving  on 
board,  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Darius ; and,  on  receiving  news 
of  the  battle  of  Issus,  Pharnabazus  hastened  back  to  Asia  in  fear 
that  Chios  would  revolt.  Though  Agis  was  too  resolute  to 
renounce  his  projects,  Sparta  was  once  more  isolated,  and  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  assembled  in  full  congress  at  Corinth 
during  the  Isthmian  festival,  sent  Alexander  a gold  crown  as 
their  offering  of  congratulation. 

It  was  Alexander’s  plan  to  secure  full  possession  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  to  deprive  Darius 
of  his  fleet,  before  plunging  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  lie 
flrst  marched  southwards  through  Coele-Syria  to  Damascus,  which 
was  surrendered  by  the  treachery  of  the  satrap  in  command. 
Besides  the  vast  treasure  wliich  had  been  left  there  by  Darius, 
there  were  a host  of  persons  of  distinction,  wives,  daughters,  and 
other  members  of  nearly  all  the  chief  families  of  Persia,  who 
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had  accompanied  tho  march  from  Mesopotamia.  There  were  also 
many  Greek  exiles : those  from  Athens  and  Thebes  were  dis- 
missed with  honour,  and  those  from  Sparta  were  detained  but  for 
a short  time.  Among  the  former  was  Iphicrates  (a  son  of  tho 
celebrated  Athenian  general),  whom  Alexander’s  kindness  induced 
to  remain  with  him ; and,  when  he  died  of  sickness  not  long  after, 
his  ashes  were  sent  home  to  his  family  at  Athens. 

Advancing  into  Phoenicia,  Alexander  received  the  ready  sub- 
mission of  the  great  maritime  cities  of  Aradus,  Byhlus,  and  Sidon, 
whose  naval  contingents  were  at  this  very  time  serving  with  tho 
Persian  fleet.  At  Marathus,  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island 
of  Aradus,  he  received  a letter  from  Darius,  who  had  recrossed  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  collecting  a second  army 
from  the  contingents  of  the  more  distant  provinces,  which  had 
not  had  time  to  reach  him  when  he  began  his  former  march. 
Tlie  letter  asked  for  the  restitution  of  his  family,  and  proposed 
friendship  and  alliance  on  equal  terms,  which  Alexander  haughtily 
rejected.  “ Come  to  me  yourself” — he  said,  “as  to  the  master  of 
all  Asia,  and  lord  of  all  that  belongs  to  you.  You  shall  receive 
back  your  wife  and  children,  and  whatever  else  you  wish.  Or,  if 
you  intend  to  contest  the  kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for 
it,  and  do  not  run  away.  I shall  march  forward  against  jou, 
wherever  you  may  be.” 

But,  before  he  could  perform  this  boast,  which  indicates  how 
fully  his  mind  was  set  on  the  one  object  of  unbounded  conquest, 
he  had  to  finish  his  present  enterprise,  and  his  course  was 
delayed  by  an  unexpected  obstacle.  As  he  approached  the  great 
city  of  Tjtc,  the  queen  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation,  headed  by  the  son  of  the  reigning  prince,  bringing  the 
jircsent  of  a golden  crown  and  supjdies  for  his  army,  and  ofiering 
to  submit  to  him,  like  the  sister  cities.  But  they  reser\’ed  a point 
of  vital  importance,  on  which  Alexander  was  equally  determined 
to  insist.  Since  Nebuchadnezzar’s  siege,  the  city  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  its  ancient  position  on  the  mainland,  now  called  Old 
Tyre  (PalretjTUs)  to  the  more  secure  site  of  a little  island  oft’  the 
coast.  The  entrance  of  a foreign  force  into  this  New  City  had 
been  forbidden  witli  extreme  jealousy ; and  the  Persians  had  never 
been  so  admitted  during  the  whole  period  of  their  domination. 
Alexander's  was  not  the  spirit  to  brook  such  a Restraint,  and  he 
j)roposed  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  Jlelcarth  (the  Tyrian 
Hercules)  within  the  city.  Tlic  Tyrians  tried  to  evade  compliance 
by  referring  him  to  a more  venerable  shrine  of  the  same  deity  in 
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Old  Tyre.  Upon  this,  he  cast  aside  the  pretext,  and  began  the 
siege ; — the  first  example  of  his  throwing  away  a substantial 
advantage  for  a mere  point  of  pride ; for  the  alliance  of  Tyre 
would  at  once  have  made  him  master  of  the  Phoenician  shores 
and  fleet. 

The  Tyrians,  trusting  in  their  impregnable  position,  prepared 
for  a determined  resistance,  and  sent  off  many  of  their  wives  and 
children  to  Carthage.  The  island  was  divided  from  the  main- 
land by  a channel  about  half  a mile  wide,  shallow  near  the  coast, 
but  deep  where  it  touched  the  island,  which  rose  up  sheer  out  of 
the  water  in  rocky  precipices,  crowned  by  the  solid  walls  of  tlio 
city,  to  the  height  of  150  feet.  There  were  plentiful  sjuings  of 
fresh  water  in  the  island ; and  several  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  na'vy  was  absent,  serving  as  a part 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  under  the  prince  Azemilchus  himself.  Much 
now  depended  on  the  movements  of  that  fleet  On  hearing  of  the 
events  in  Phceuicia,  the  contingents  of  Aradus  and  Sidon  had 
returned  home,  while  Azemilchus  hastened  to  the  defence  of 
Tyre.  The  Cyprians  in  the  fleet  remained  for  a time  imdecided 
which  part  to  take. 

Meanwhile,  Alexander  had  begxm  his  operations  against  Tjto, 
by  constructing  a mole  from  the  mainland.  Two  towers  were  raised 
at  its  extremity,  from  which  missiles  were  hurled  against  the 
Tyrian  ships  that  perpetually  harassed  tlie  work.  But  the  besieged, 
choosing  a windy  day,  let  loose  some  fire  ships,  which  burnt  the 
towers,  while  an  attack  of  tlieir  whole  navy  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  mole.  The  work  was  commenced  anew  on  a larger 
scale ; but  Alexander  saw  that  success  depended  on  his  being 
master  of  the  sea;  and,  while  he  collected  ships  from  other 
quarters,  he  went  in  person  to  Sidon,  and  obtained  the  eighty 
Phcenician  ships  which  had  lately  returned  fi’om  the  .Egasan.  To 
these  120  more  were  added  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Cyprians.  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  noble  but  vain  resistance 
of  the  besieged  to  this  overwhelming  force.  Tlie  mole  Was 
pushed  up  to  the  city  wall,  which  was  breached  by  the  mighty 
artillery  of  Alexander.  He  himself  was  among  the  first  to  mount 
the  wall,  while  his  fleet  forced  its  way  into  the  harbour.  Tlie 
townsmen  made  a desperate  resistance  in  the  streets ; no  quarter 
was  given,  except  to  those  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Melcarth,  among  whom  was  the  prince  Azemilchus,  and  to  a few 
for  whom  the  Sidonians  interceded.  Two  thousand  prisoners, 
who  from  various  causes  escaped  the  general  massacre,  were 
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lianged  along  the  sea -shore.  The  women  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  30,000,  wore  sold  as  slaves ; and  Alexander  offered  his 
jiromised  sacrifice  to  Melcarth  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  devoted  city, 
which  never  again  rose  to  greatness.  Its  capture  took  place  in 
July,  B.c.  332,  after  a siege  of  seven  months. 

Shortly  before  the  fall  of  Tyre,  Alexander  received  fresh  over- 
tures from  Darius,  who  offered  the  cession  of  all  Asia  west  of  the 
Eu])hrates,  with  a payment  of  10,000  talents  as  the  ransom  of  his 
wife  and  mother,  and  proposed  to  ratify  the  alliance  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  Alexander.  Such  terms  might  well  have 
temj)ted  a man  who  aimed  at  any  advantage  short  of  universal 
empire,  and  Parmenio  ventined  to  say  that  ho  would  accept  them, 
if  he  were  Alexander.  “ So  would  I ” — said  Alexander — “ if  I 
were  Parmenio ; but  since  I am  Alexander,  I must  give  another 
answer : ” and  he  sent  that  answer  in  the  same  arrogant  lan- 
guage as  before ; its  sum  being  this  : — “ All  you  have  is  mine 
already.” 

Still  pursuing  his  great  object  of  becoming  master  of  all  the 
I)oints  by  which  the  East  communicated  with  the  Grecian  seas, 
Alexander  pursued  his  march  southward  towards  Eg)pt.  The 
resistance  of  the  frontier  town  of  Gaza,  a jdace  of  enormous 
strength,  delayed  him  for  two  months,  and  entailed  on  its  defenders 
the  same  penalties  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Tyrians ; while 
Alexander  showed  himself  able  to  improve  upon  the  most  savage 
act  of  his  heroic  model.  Achilles  had  dragged  the  corpse  of 
Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  at  the  tail  of  his  chariot ; AJex- 
andcr  perpetrated  the  tike  cruel  indignity  on  the  living  body  of  the 
eunuch  Batis,  the  governor  of  Gaza.  Before  pa.ssing  into  Eg}'})t, 
we  are  told  by  Quintus  Curtius  that  Alexander  visited  some  of  the 
cities  which  still  refused  to  submit  to  bun ; and  among  these,  if 
we  may  believe  a tradition  preserved  by  Josephus,  was  Jeru- 
salem itself.  Critics  still  hesitate  between  the  acceptance  and 
rejection  of  the  picturesque  storj’,  which  at  all  events  demands  a 
notice. 

Our  last  view  of  the  restored  Jews  left  them  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  municipal  liberty  and  of  the  religious  constitution 
restored  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  under  their  own  High  Priests.* 
They  repaid  the  protection  of  Persia  with  a devoted  loyalty,  which 
prompted  them  to  refuse  the  demand  of  submission,  made  by 
Alexander  during  the  siege  of  Tyre.  He  marched  to  chastise 
them  after  the  fall  of  Gaza,  and  the  beautiful  city  had  already 
• Vol.  I.  jip.  281-2. 
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risen  before  bis  view  on  the  bill  of  Zion,  when  be  found  tbe 
High  Priest  Jsiddua  waiting  bis  approach  at  tbe  watcb-station 
of  Sapba,  clad  in  bis  robes  of  gold  and  purple,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  priests  and  citizens  in  pure  white.  Tbe  conqueror  bowed 
in  reverence  to  the  Holy  Name  upon  the  high-priest’s  frontlet ; 
and,  being  asked  by  Parmenio  tbe  reason  of  his  conduct,  said  that 
in  a dream,  at  Dium,  he  bad  seen  the  God  of  Jaddua,  who 
encouraged  him  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  and  promised  him  success. 
Then  entering  Jerusalem,  he  offered  sacrifice  in  tbe  temple,  beard 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel  about  himself,  and  granted  certain  privi- 
leges to  all  the  Jews  throughout  his  empire.  Tlie  desire  to  honour 
a shrine  so  celebrated  as  the  Jewish  temple  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander  at  Ilium  and  Ephesus,  Gordium 
and  TjTe.  The  j)rivileges  he  is  said  to  have  conferred  ujion  the 
Jews  were  enjoyed  under  his  successors,  and  some  minor  matters 
have  been  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  classical  writers  are  entirely  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
the  details  of  Josephus  involve  grave  historical  inconsistencies.  It 
seems  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture,  that  the  story  is  an  embel- 
lishment of  some  incident  that  occurred  when  the  High  Priest 
came  to  Gaza  to  tender  the  submission  of  the  Jews.  But  we 
must  not  dismiss  it  without  a remark  on  the  vast  influence  which 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  in  bringing  the  Jews  into  closer 
relations  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  so  preparing  them  to  fulfil  their 
ultimate  destiny  as  Christians. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Alexander  was  rejoined  by  his  fleet, 
which  had  cleared  the  .ffigsean  of  the  Persian  navj’.  All  the 
conquests  of  Memnon  among  the  islands  had  been  regained.  At 
Chios,  Pharnabazus  had  been  captured,  with  the  whole  fleet  that 
had  remained  with  him  after  the  departure  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Cyprians ; and,  last  of  all.  Chares  had  surrendered  Mytilene. 
There  remained  no  fear  that  rebellion  would  be  excited  among  the 
insular  Greeks  by  the  gold  of  Persia,  and  her  communication  with 
the  continent  was  rendered  diflflcult.  The  fleet  met  Alexander  at 
Pelusium,  the  eastern  city  of  the  Delta,  and  was  despatched  to 
sail  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Memphis.  Alexander  was  welcomed  in 
Egypt  as  a deliverer  from  the  hated  yoke  of  Persia,  and  the  satrap 
Mazaces  was  in  no  condition,  even  had  he  desired,  to  make  any 
efiectual  resistance.  The  conqueror’s  habitual  respect  for  the 
religion  of  the  nations  he  passed  through,  enhanced  as  it  was  by 
the  venerable  antiquity  of  Egjq)t,  won  the  hearts  of  priests  as  well 
as  people.  Here,  at  length,  he  found  himself  in  a land  which  his 
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Greek  instructors  had  described  with  minute  curiosity  as  the  most 
ancient  seat  of  religion  and  civilization ; as  the  source  from  which 
Greece  had  derived  her  arts,  her  laws,  her  gods  themselves.  Here, 
then,  was  the  sacred  spot  where  the  descendant  of  Hercules  and 
Achilles  might  set  at  rest  the  question,  which  had  been  suggested 
ever  since  his  birth,  and  which  his  superhuman  fortune  seemed 
again  to  raise,  whether  he  was  not,  in  a still  more  literal  sense,  the 
son  of  Jove.  With  this  view,  ho  undertook  a pilgrimage  to  the 
ancient  oracle,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyan  sands,  the  god 
W!\s  worshipped  under  his  most  ancient  name  of  Ammon.*  The 
special  favour  of  the  gotl  was  shown  in  the  incidents  which  facili- 
tated Ale.xander’s  five  days’  march  from  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
which  he  followed  westward  from  the  Delta,  across  the  desert  to 
the  sacred  Oasis ; nor  were  the  hopes  thus  excited  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Ho  was  well  satisfied  with  the  oracle,  which  the 
priests  introduced  him  to  consult  in  private ; though  he  kept  the 
response  ns  a holy  secret,  the  god  was  believed  to  have  saluted  him 
as  a son ; and  his  effig)'  on  his  coins  bears  the  horn  which  was  the 
sacred  symbol  of  Ammon  impersonated  as  a ram.  The  visit  forms 
a marked  epoch  in  Alexander’s  career,  from  which  we  may  date 
the  development  of  that  superhuman  arrogance,  which  already 
began  to  alienate  his  chief  followers,  who  saw  the  fair  fame  of 
Philip  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  of  his  son. 

The  most  enduring  memorial  of  Alexander’s  four  or  five  months’ 
stay  in  Egj'pt  was  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  which 
still  forms,  though  fallen  far  from  its  ancient  greatness,  the  port 
that  links  the  eastern  to  the  western  world.  It  was  on  descending 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile  from  Memphis,  to  visit  the  isle  of 
Pharos,  of  which  Homer  had  sung  as  lying  a day’s  sail  from  the 
river  .®g)’ptus  (the  Nile),  that  the  intuitive  genius  of  Alexander 
saw  the  fitness  of  the  spot  for  a great  commercial  citj'.  The  site  was 
chosen  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  lake  Mareotis  and 
the  sea ; and  this  was  joined  to  the  isle  of  Pharos  by  a causeway 
called  the  Heptastadium  (Seven  Stadia),  on  each  side  of  whicli 
was  a harbour,  protected  by  the  island.  Fifty  years  later,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  I’hiladelphus,  (he  great  lighthouse  was  erected, 
which  caused  the  name  of  Pharos  to  be  ai)plied  to  all  such  struc- 
tures. The  ports  were  connected  with  each  other  by  two  channels 
through  the  Heptastadium,  and  by  another  with  the  lake  Mareotis, 

* Tlio  history  of  Alcxamler  having  coma  down  to  na  through  the  Greek  writers, 
custom  ha.s  pre.scriliod  the  uso  of  this  form  of  tlie  name,  instead  of  thcitmim  or 
Amen  of  the  Kgyfdian  mythology. ' 
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whicli  communicated  with  the  Nile  by  a number  of  canals.  The  city 
was  laid  out  in  two  chief  streets,  exceeding  100  feet  wide,  the  one 
extending  more  than  three  miles  east  and  west  from  the  “ royal 
quarter  ” to  the  Necropolis ; the  other  more  than  a mile  north  and 
south  from  the  sea  to  the  lake.  The  best  architects  were  employed 
in  jdanning  and  embellishing  the  citj-;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Canopus  were  transported  in  mass  to  people  it. 

Having  spent  the  montli  of  January,  b.c.  331,  nt  Memphis, 
and  received  reinforcements  from  Macedonia  and  Greece,  Alexander 
retiu'ned  into  Phoenicia.  On  his  way,  ho  took  signal  vengeance 
on  the  Samaritans,  who  had  biu'nt  alive  the  Macedonian  governor. 
He  remained  three  or  four  months  in  Phoenicia,  arranging  the 
affairs  of  Greece  and  Western  Asia.  During  this  time  his  now 
subjects  began  to  witness  the  workings  of  Hellenism  among  them 
in  the  splendid  festivals  and  dramatic  contests,  which  were  cele- 
brated after  the  model  of  the  Attic  Dionysia,  the  princes  of  Cyprus 
taking  the  lead.  Meanwhile,  all  preparations  were  made  for  ad- 
vancing into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  a force  was  sent  on  to  make 
bridges  over  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus.  The  Persian  satrap 
Mazseus,  who  watched  the  passage  with  3,000  men,  retired  on 
the  approach  of  the  main  army,  and  Alexander  soon  found  him- 
self beyond  the  “ bordering  flood,”  which  Darius  had  vainly 
proposed  as  the  limit  of  his  empire. 

At  Thapsacus,  “ the  fatal  ford,”  as  it  has  been  called  from 
the  many  adventurers  who  have  crossed  it,  on  the  way  either  to 
empire  or  destruction,  the  direct  route  to  Babylon  lay  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  But  Xenophon  had  recorded  tlie 
difficulties  of  the  march  through  the  sandy  desert  which  here 
reaches  across  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia ; and  the  direction 
in  which  Mazwus  retreated  confirmed  the  report  of  some  of  the 
prisoners,  that  Darius  was  posted  on  the  Ujiper  Tigris.  Alexander 
therefore  struck  across  the  plain  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  having 
the  foot-hills  of  Mount  Masius  on  his  left,  and  reached  the  Tigris 
at  a point  some  distance  above  Nineveh.  No  Persian  army  was 
there,  as  he  had  expected,  to  contest  his  passage ; but  the  river 
was  only  forded  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  not  without  mis- 
givings that  the  followers  of  Alexander  found  themselves  thus  led 
on  at  the  will  of  an  all-daring  youth,  to  tempt  fortune  in  the 
unknown  regions  beyond  the  two  mighty  rivers.  Profound  dis- 
coTiragement  was  caused  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  occurred 
, while  they  were  resting  from  the  labours  of  the  passage  (Septem- 
ber 20th,  B.C.  331);  but  Alexander’s  astrologers,  Grecian  and 
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Egyi)tian,  declared  that  it  was  the  Greek  gotl  Helios  asserting  his 
supremacy  over  the  Persian  goddess  Selene.* 

While  proceeding  four  days’  march  through  the  district  of 
Aturia,  between  the  Tigris  and  Great  Zab,  Alexander  fell  in  with 
an  advanced  guard  of  Persian  cavalry ; and  he  learnt  from  them 
that  Darius  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  from  a mixture  of  fear  and 
policy  that  the  Persian  king  had  chosen  so  distant  a region  of  the 
empire  for  his  final  stand.  The  defeat  of  Issns  had  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  his  followers,  and  all  thoughts  of  a bold  policy  were 
paralysed  so  long  as  his  family  were  hostages  in  Alexander’s  hands. 
The  only  hope  left  was,  that  by  surrendering  the  western  part  of 
his  empire,  with  its  rich  provinces,  ho  might  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  old  possessions  of  Media  and  Persis.  But  he  learned  from 
Alexander’s  replies,  that  this  lesser  half  must  be  fought  for  as 
desperately  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  Vast  forces  were  still  available 
from  the  more  distant  provinces,  as  far  as  Arabia  on  the  south,  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  and  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  on  the  north.  In 
his  now  army,  which  was  said  to  be  more  numerous  than  that 
overthrown  at  Issus,  we  read  of  new  descriptions  of  force,  fifteen 
Indian  elephants,  and  200  scythed  chariots,  armed  with  a shaq) 
point  projectmg  in  front  of  the  pole,  three  sword  blades  stretching 
out  on  each  side  of  the  yoke,  and  scjdhes  extending  from  the  ends 
of  the  axle.  The  cavalry  are  reckoned  at  40,000,  the  infantry  at 
no  less  than  1,000,000.  Among  the  latter,  Darius  had  still  a 
body  of  50,000  Greek  mercenaries.  His  own  soldiers  were  armed 
with  new  weapons  and  shields,  more  nearly  resembling  those  of 
the  Macedonians. 

Tills  time  he  had  chosen  a field  of  battle  admirably  suited  for 
the  movements  of  a vast  army,  and  for  tlie  courses  of  the  chariots. 
Tlie  head-quarters  were  at  Arbela  (Erbil),  a caravan-station  near 
the  foot  hills  of  Zagros,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great 
Zab  river,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  battle  field  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name.  The  latter  was  an  undulating  plain  some 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  Great  Zab,  marked  by  the  village  or 
post-station  of  Gaugamela  (the  CameVs  House,  now  Karmelis) 
near  the  little  river  Bumadus.  It  was  to  draw  the  enemy  to  this 
spot,  that  the  fords  of  the  Tigris  had  been  left  open,  and  as 
soon  as  Alexander  reached  that  river,  Darius  moved  forward 
across  the  Great  Zab,  the  passage  of  which  occupied  five  days, 
leaving  his  baggage  and  treasure  at  Arbela.  He  formed  a main 

* So  far  as  the  intcqirctatinn  meant  anytliing  more  than  flattery,  the  Moon  goiHesa 
(Solent)  must  have  signified  the  Babylonian  Beltis. 
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line  of  his  most  warlike  forces,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  took  his 
own  station,  with  the  native  Persian  guards  and  other  select 
troops,  including  the  Greek  mercenaries.  In  front  of  this  line 
tlie  cavalry  and  chariots  were  posted  in  tliree  divisions.  The 
multitude  of  less  trustworthy  troo])s  were  placed  in  large  mosses 
in  the  rear. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  day’s  march  from  the  Tigris, 
that  Alexander  found  himself  within  seven  miles  of  the  Persian 
host.  He  entrenched  his  camp,  and  allowed  his  army  four  days’ 
rest.  Then,  with  only  his  eft’ective  troojrs,  he  made  a night  march 
towards  tlie  enemy,  and  the  passage  over  a low  ridge  brought  him 
in  sight  of  them  at  daybreak.  By  Parmenio’s  advice,  he  halted  for 
one  day,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  formed  a new  entrenched 
camp,  the  distance  between  the  armies  being  about  three  miles. 
The  open  field  of  battle  presented  a problem  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Granicus  and  Issue ; and  Alexander  showed  his  consum- 
mate generalship  by  adapting  his  tactics  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances. Preserving  his  tisual  array  of  two  wings,  he  drew  up 
his  army  in  two  lines,  the  phalanx,  hypas])ists,  and  heavj’  cavalry 
in  the  front,  and  the  light  cavalry,  the  archers,  and  the  Agrianian 
javelin  men  in  the  rear.  As  the  whole  Macedonian  army  num- 
bere<l  but  40,000  foot  and  7000  horse,  it  was  essential  to  guard 
against  attempts  to  outflank  and  surround  it  in  the  rear.  With 
the  same  object,  Alexander,  who  took  his  station  on  the  extreme 
right,  opi)osite  to  the  Persian  left  centre,  led  his  division  into 
action  with  an  oblique  movement  towards  his  right.  The  Bactrians, 
who  formed  the  Persian  left,  endeavouretl  to  outflank  his  advancing 
cavalry,  and  checked  him  for  a short  time,  but  being  supported  by 
his  light  horse,  he  broke  their  line  where  it  was  weakened  by  this 
lateral  movement.  Meanwhile,  a charge  of  the  scythed  chariots 
had  entirely  failed,  and  Alexander  wheeled  round  against  the 
Persian  centre,  hoping  to  decide  the  battle,  as  at  Issus,  by  an 
attack  on  the  person  of  Darius.  Once  more,  as  at  the  Granicus,  the 
short  pike  of  the  Macedonian  Companions  proved  victorious  in  tho 
fncUe,  and  by  this  time  the  phalanx  was  pressing  on  the  Persian 
front  The  native  Persians  and  the  Greek  mercenaries  made  a 
fierce  resistance  around  the  king,  but  as  Darius,  from  his  lofty 
chariot,  saw  Alexander  pressing  on  towards  him,  nearer  and  yet 
nearer,  his  courage  again  failed  him  as  at  Issus,  and  he  gave  the 
example  of  flight  to  his  whole  centre.  Hotly  pursued  by  Alexander, 
he  is  said  to  have  owed  his  escape  solely  to  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
wraj)t  the  field  in  a darkness  like  that  of  the  Homeric  battles. 

YOU  II.  *■ 
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Meanwhile  the  left  had  been  engaged  in  a more  doubtful  con- 
test, and  Parmenio  was  so  hard  ])ressed  by  the  Persian  cavalry 
under  Mazieus,  that  he  was  fain  to  seek  aid  from  Alexander.  His 
messengers  stop]>ed  the  two  left  divLsions  of  the  phalanx,  and  so 
separated  them  from  the  other  four,  which  were  pressing  on  after 
Alexander  in  the  pursuit  A body  of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry 
dashed  right  through  the  gap  thus  made  to  the  Macedonian  camp, 
and  began  to  plunder  the  baggage ; but  the  second  line,  recover- 
ing from  their  first  surprise,  repulsed  them  with  great  loss  ; while 
the  cavaliy  of  Mazajus,  having  by  this  time  learned  the  rout  of 
Darius,  were  in  full  flight  before  the  Thessalian  horsemen.  The 
fugitives  were  met  face  to  face  by  Alexander,  who  was  returning 
across  the  field  to  the  succour  of  Parmenio.  The  conflict  that 
ensued  was  the  fiercest  of  the  whole  day,  no  hope  being  left  to 
the  Persians  but  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.  Sixty  of 
the  Companions  were  killed,  and  Ale.vander  himself  was  in  great 
peril.  At  length  he  formed  a junction  with  Parmenio,  and  the 
whole  army  pressed  forward  in  pursuit.  Here  again,  as  at  Issus, 
the  defeated  combatants  were  rolled  bac’k  upon  the  inert  masses 
that  only  served  to  block  up  the  plain  behind  them,  and  the 
mingled  multitude,  driven  one  over  another,  wave  upon  wave, 
perished  ns  much  by  their  own  weight  as  by  the  sword  and  lance 
of  the  pursuers.  Tlie  slaughter  was  most  dreadful  at  the  passage 
of  the  Great  Zab,  where  hosts  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  hero 
the  Macedonians  halted  for  awhile  from  sheer  exliaustion.  But 
it  was  Alexander’s  eager  desire  to  secure  the  person  of  Darius  ; 
so  at  midnight  he  pressed  on  towards  Arbela,  which  he  entered 
the  next  day,  and  found  the  bow,  shield,  and  chariot  of  the  king, 
with  all  his  stores  and  treasures.  Parmenio  meanwhile  took 
possession  of  the  Persian  camp,  and  the  camels  and  elephants 
became,  with  the  baggage,  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  The 
numbers  of  the  slain  and  j^risoners  were  enormous.  Arrian  com- 
putes the  former  at  300,(X)0;  Curtius,  whose  estimate  is  the 
lowest,  at  40,000.  The  Macedonian  loss  is  variously  stated  at 
from  100  to  500,  but  the  number  of  their  wounded  was  unusually 
large.  Tlie  battle  of  Arbela,  which  was  fought  on  or  about 
October  1st,  b.c.  331,  completely  annihilated  the  military  force  of 
Persia,  and  left  the  emj)ire  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander. 

He  forthwith  marched  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  met  outside 
the  gates  by  the  great  mass  of  the  i)oj)ulation,  headed  by  the 
Chalda-au  priests,  who  had  been  continually  persecuted  by  the 
devoted  worshippers  of  Auramazda.  Their  best  hopes  were 
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gratified  by  the  respect  which,  according  to  his  custom,  Alexander 
paid  to  their  religion.  He  sacrificed  to  Belus,  and  ordered  his 
ruined  temple  to  bo  rebuilt  The  treasures  of  Babylon  enabled 
him  to  make  a liberal  donative  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  permitted 
to  refresh  themselves  for  a month,  after  their  four  years’  toil, 
while  Alexander  exercised  his  sovereign  rights  by  the  appointment 
of  new  satraps.  In  this  act  he  commenced  the  policy  of  treating 
the  Orientals  no  longer  as  enemies,  but  subjects.  Mazmus,  who 
had  led  the  Persian  cavalry  so  gallantly  at  Arbela,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  government  of  Babylon,  but  associated  with  two 
Greeks,  a commander  of  the  forces  and  collector  of  the  revenue, 
the  city  being  of  course  occupied  by  a Macedonian  garrison. 
Mithrines,  who  had  betrayed  the  citadel  of  Sardis,  was  rewarded 
with  the  satrapy  of  Armenia ; that  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  was 
given  to  Mencs,  who  was  entrusted  with  3000  talents  for  Antipater. 
About  the  middle  of  November,  Alexander  marched  to  Susa,  one 
of  the  other  capitals  of  the  empire,  which  had  surrendered  to 
Philoxenus  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  with  a treasure 
reckoned  at  eleven  and  a half  millions  sterling.  Here  he  received 
a reinforcement  of  15,000  men  from  Europe,  and  remodelled  his 
whole  army.  The  government  of  Susa,  like  that  of  Babylon,  was 
committed  to  the  satrap  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  Maccnlonian  officers.  He  next  marched  into  Persia 
Proper,  inflicting  by  the  way  a signal  chastisement  on  tlie  Uxii,  a 
tribe  of  mountain  robbers,  who  had  dared  to  demand  of  him  the 
tribute  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exact  when  the  Persian  king 
passed  from  one  capital  to  another. 

Persepolis  lies  in  a plain  environed  by  mountains,  the  road 
through  which  was  by  an  impregnable  pass,  called  the  Susian  or 
Persian  Gates.  Here  the  conqueror  was  checked  by  Ariobarzanes, 
the  satrap  of  Persis.  After  a first  attack  had  failed,  he  was  hesi- 
tating whetlier  he  could  bring  himself  to  turn  aside  and  approach 
Persepolis  by  a more  circuitous  route,  when  a Lycian  captive, 
employed  as  a shepherd  on  the  hills,  made  known  to  him  a moun- 
tain patli,  by  which,  after  a difficult  passage  over  the  snow-clad 
heights,  he  descended  upon  the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes,  while  Cra- 
teruB  renewed  the  attack  in  front.  The  Persians  were  cut  to  pieces, 
or  perished  among  the  rocks,  Ariobarzanes  being  one  of  tlie  few 
who  escaped.  His  final  effort  to  save  Persepolis,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  its  treasures,  was  frustrated  by  the  commandant  of  the 
citadel ; and  he  himself  was  cut  to  pieces,  with  his  band  of  devoted 
followers,  by  the  rapid  advance  of  Alexander  and  his  cavalry. 
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Alexander  was  now  master  both  of  Persepolis  and  the  more 
ancient  capital  of  Pa.sargad8B.  At  the  latter  he  visited  the  torah 
of  Cyrus,  whose  empire  he  had  overrun,  and  whose  fmther  con- 
quests he  was  about  to  follow ; at  the  former  he  beheld  a spectacle 
which  roused  other  feelings  than  ambition.  In  this  remote  capital 
of  the  empire,  he  foimd  800  Greek  captives,  mutilated  according 
to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  Persians,  of  arms  or  legs,  ears  or 
eyes.  Too  ashamed  of  their  condition  to  accept  the  offer  of  resto- 
ration to  their  homes,  they  were  settled  on  lands  granted  them  by 
Alexander’s  bounty.  It  remained  to  deal  with  the  city  of  Perse- 
polis.  Too  distant  to  be  made  a royal  residence,  it  was  sure  to 
become  the  stronghold  of  the  ancient  national  spirit,  which  had  its 
home  in  the  mountains  of  Persis.  Nor  did  it  seem  impolitic  to 
Alexander,  amidst  his  prevailing  clemency  and  toleration,  to  strike 
one  blow  which  might  terrify  the  disaffected.  So  after  the  royal 
treasure  had  been  placed  on  5000  camels  and  an  immense  number 
of  mules,  for  conveyance  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  Alexander  gave 
up  the  city  to  pillage  and  conflagration.  Some  say  that  he  set  fire 
to  the  royal  palace  with  his  own  hand.  The  male  population  were 
massacred,  and  the  women  sold  as  slaves.  AVhile  the  main  body  of 
the  army  rested  for  a month  at  the  ruined  city,  Alexander,  with  a 
moveable  column,  secured  tlie  submission  of  all  Persis.  Tlie 
return  of  spring,  while  Alexander  was  still  at  Persepolis,  com- 
pleted four  full  years  since  his  dejiarturc  from  Macedonia  (March, 
B.c.  334,  to  March,  n.c.  330).  During  that  period,  he  had  efl’ected 
the  conquest  of  all  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  been  promi- 
nent in  histor}',  and  which  became  afterwards  the  region  of  Hel- 
lenic life  in  Asia.  The  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  were  occu- 
pied with  wonderful  adventures  rather  than  political  achievements; 
and  he  never  revisited  the  countries  west  of  the  Eupliratcs. 

His  first  object  was  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  had  fled  to  Ecba- 
tana, where  he  waited  to  see  whether  any  chance  yet  remained  to 
him,  or  whether  he  must  continue  his  flight  into  tlie  wild  regions  of 
Central  Asia.  He  was  driven  to  the  latter  course  by  the  approach 
of  Alexander,  who,  after  taking  possession  of  Ecbatana,  pressed 
on  through  Media  with  such  speed,  that  in  eleven  days  he  accom- 
plished the  march  of  300  miles  to  Hhagai,  50  miles  from  the  pass 
through  Mount  Elburz,  called  the  “ Caspian  Gates.”  Learning 
that  Darius  had  already  passed  the  gates,  Alexander  gave  his 
followers  five  dai’s’  rest,  and  then  followed  to  the  same  jinss. 
The  fugitive  king  was  guided  in  his  flight  by  Bessus,  the  satrap 
of  Bactria,  who  had  held  a high  command  at  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
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witli  the  satraps  of  tlie  other  distant  provinces  in  the  north  and  cast 
of  the  empire.  Their  scheme  was,  if  possible,  to  carry  oft’  Darius 
into  Baetria,  and  there  to  make  a stand  in  his  name,  but  really 
for  their  own  advantage  ; but,  if  Alexander  slioidd  overtake  them 
on  the  way,  they  were  prepared  to  make  their  j>eace  with  him  by 
giving  up  Darius.  So  they  bound  him  with  chains  of  gold,  and 
carried  him  on  in  a covered  chariot,  so  closely  guarded  by  the 
Bactrian  troops,  that  the  small  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  king,  could  attempt  nothing  in  his  behalf. 
Alexander  heard  this  news  when  he  was  a day’s  journey  beyond 
the  Caspian  Gates,  and  pressed  foru'ard  eastward  with  redoubled 
speed  at  the  head  of  a picked  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  with 
only  two  days’  provisions.  Twice  he  reached  the  site  of  the  Persian 
camp,  only  to  find  that  the  fugitives  were  still  before  him.  At 
length  a shorter  route  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  a night  march 
of  five  and  forty  miles  through  the  waterless  desert  of  Hyrcania 
brought  him  to  the  encampment  of  the  satraps  on  the  fourth 
morning.  Taken  completely  by  surprise,  Bessus  tried  to  persuade 
Darius  to  continue  his  flight  on  a swift  horse.  But  the  fallen  king 
preferred  to  cast  himself  on  the  clemency  of  Alexander.  Incensed 
at  his  refusal,  and  well  knowing  that  the  possession  of  his  person 
would  complete  Alexander’s  title  to  the  obedience  of  the  provinces, 
the  satraps  transfixed  the  king  with  their  javelins,  and  fled  with 
all  speed.  A ;Macedoniau  soldier,  coming  up  with  the  covered 
chariot,  found  the  dying  and  deserted  monarch  just  able  to  utter  a 
few  words  of  thanks  to  Alexander  for  his  kind  treatment  of  his 
captive  family,  lie  was  already  dead  when  the  victor  himself  reached 
the  chariot ; and  Alexander  cast  his  own  cloak  over  the  body  of 
his  rival.  The  death  of  Darius  was  a grievous  disappointment  to 
the  conqueror  on  every  ground  both  of  pride  and  policy ; but  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  believe  that  a more  generous  sentiment 
prevailed  alLke  over  the  desire  to  exhibit  him  as  a prisoner  and  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  possession  of  his  person.  lie 
granted  Darius  a royal  funeral  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Persian 
kings. 

Alexander  reunited  his  army  at  Hecatompylos,  in  Parthia,  and 
granted  them  a period  of  repose,  before  continuing  the  pursuit  of 
Bessus,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 
He  then  rapidly  subdued  Parthia  and  ll3Tcania,  with  the  wild 
tribes  of  Mount  Elburz,  which  divides  the  two  provinces.  Thence 
he  marched  eastward  into  Aria,  the  satrap  of  which  prorince,  an 
ally  of  Bessus,  fled  before  him ; and  here  <he  founded  the  city  of 
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Alexandria  Ariorum,  the  modem  Herat.  Reserving  Bactria  for 
his  last  attack,  he  turned  soutliwards  into  Drnngiana  (^Seistan), 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erymandrus  (Ifelmu/id).  Ilis  stay  at 
the  capital,  Prophthasia  (probably  Pesharmrun)  was  rendered  but 
too  memorable  by  the  fate  of  Philotas  and  his  father  Parmenio. 
The  true  cause  of  this  tragedy  must  be  sought  in  the  changed 
relations  of  Alexander  to  his  nearest  friends,  consequent  upon  his 
uninterrupted  tide  of  success.  Parmenio  was  the  chief  of  Philip’s 
old  oflScers.  We  have  seen  him  not  only  acting  ordinarily  as 
second  in  command,  but  freely  giving  advice  which  was  not  always 
palatable  to  Alexander.  Philotas  shared  his  father’s  views,  and, 
as  commander  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  stood  next  to  him  with 
Alexander.  For  some  time,  and  especially  since  the  visit  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon,  both  had  shown  feelings  of  disgust  at  their 
master’s  increasing  arrogance,  while  themselves  betraying  a some- 
what exalted  sense  of  their  own  share  in  his  success.  The  incau- 
tious speeches  of  Philotas,  repeated  by  a treacherous  mistress, 
had  Ireen  used  by  his  rival  Craterus  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of 
Alexander ; and  he  was  now  put  to  death  on  a charge  of  treason, 
after  he  had  been  tortured  into  a confession.  His  father,  Par- 
menio, who  was  residing  at  Ecbatana  in  the  high  office  of  governor 
of  Media,  was  despatched  by  the  daggers  of  emissaries,  who  justi- 
fied their  act  to  the  indignant  soldiers  by  producing  the  orders  of 
the  king.  For  the  details  we  must  refer  to  the  biographers  of 
Alexander.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evidence  was  utterly 
inconclusive,  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  case  pre-emi- 
nently called  for  Alexander’s  boasted  magnanimity.  But,  in 
tnith,  his  character  had  by  this  time  undergone  a complete 
change;  or  rather,  its  barbarian  elements  had  been  irresistibly 
developed  by  unbroken  prosperity.  The  habits  of  wild  revelry 
which  had  degraded  Philip  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  now  began 
to  gain  the  mastery  over  Alexander,  and  his  recent  marches  had 
been  alternated  with  dnmken  debauches.  It  is  but  fair  to  make 
some  allow'ance  for  the  physical  effect  of  his  enormous  toils,  com- 
bined with  the  cares  of  the  general  and  the  sovereign,  on  a consti- 
tution predisposed  to  cerebral  excitement.  Henceforth  his  whole 
career  is  checquered  with  examples  of  the  speedy  retribution  which 
overtakes  the  possessor  of  power  too  great  for  man.  Meanwhile  a 
most  painful  impression  was  produced  ujwn  his  followers,  whose 
unbounded  confidence  and  admiration  were  replaced  in  no  small 
degree  by  disgust  and  fear.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
I’ormenio  was  filled  up  by  the  division  of  the  Companion  cavalry 
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between  Clitns  and  Hephsestion,  who  in  some  degree  succeeded 
to  the  pltvce  which  Parmenio  had  held  in  Alexander’s  confidence 
(October,  b.c.  330). 

Having  spent  the  winter  in  completing  the  conquest  of  the 
provinces  which  occupy  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Iran,  in  the  angle  between  the  two  branches  of  Mount  Paropa- 
misus  (tlie  Mountains  of  Soteirnan,  imd  the  Hindoo  Koos/t),*  he 
crossed  the  latter  mighty  chain,  which  reaches  to  tlie  height  of 
15,000  or  18,000  feet,  while  the  passes  were  still  covered  with 
snow.  His  soldiers,  whose  imagination  had  been  fed  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  poets  respecting  Mount  Caucasus,  to 
pass  which  they  deemed  the  highest  achievement  of  foreign 
adventure,  flattered  their  chief  by  transferring  to  this  chain  the 
name  of  the  “ Indian  Caucasus,”  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
known.  He  was  now  in  Bactria,  which  Bessus  had  found  himself 
too  weak  to  defend,  and  had  crossed  the  Oxus  {Amoo  or  Jihoun), 
into  Sogdiana,  the  last  border  province  towards  the  Massagetoo 
and  ScythisL  Alexander  pressed  on  through  the  sandy  deserts, 
amidst  ggeat  sufi'erings,  to  the  most  difficult  river  he  had  yet 
crossed,  and  transported  his  army  on  their  tent-skins,  filled  with 
air  and  straw,  f Bessus,  deserted  by  his  fellow-conspirators,  and 
even  by  his  own  followers,  was  overtaken  by  a light  division  under 
Ptolemy,  and  placed  at  the  road-side,  naked  and  in  chains,  to 
await  the  approach  of  Alexander’s  chariot  On  arriving  at  the 
spot,  Alexander  upbraided  him  with  his  treason  to  Darius,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  scourged  and  sent  in  chains  to  Bactra.  On 
Alexander’s  return  to  Bactria,  Bessus  was  again  brought  before 
him,  condemned  to  the  Persian  punishment  of  the  mutilation  of 
his  nose  and  ears,  and  sent  to  Ecbatana,  that  the  Medes  might 
take  the  final  revenge  upon  him  for  his  treacherous  murder  of 
their  king.  If  these  refined  cruelties  may  be  explained  by  a 
politic  desire  on  Alexander’s  part  to  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  Darius,  they  none  the  less  bear  wit- 
ness to  that  growth  of  Oriental  vices  in  his  character,  of  which  ho 
gave  another  proof  by  the  massacre  of  the  Greek  colony  of  the 

* These  provinces  were  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  and  the  Paropamisadre,  or  people  oi 
Mount  Paropainisns,  corresponding  to  the  modem  ScigtaUf  Affghaniatan^  and  the 
'Western  part  of  Cabul.  During  these  marches,  he  founded  two  more  cities,  Alex- 
andria in  Arachosia  (probably  CandaKar\  and  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  at  tlie  foot 
of  tlic  Hindoo  Koosh,  about  50  miles  north-west  of  Cabul.  He  seems  to  have  crossed 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  by  the  pass  of  Mamiat^  the  only  one  of  its  four  passes  practicable 
for  an  army  in  the  winter. 

t The  samo  mode  of  transport  is  seen  on  the  old  Assyrian  sculptures. 
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Branchidre,*  in  Sogdiana,  thougli  under  the  specious  pretext  of  the 
avenger  of  Ajiollo.  Having  taken  Slaracanda  {Samarcami),  tlie 
capital  of  Sogdiana,  Alexander  advanced  to  the  Jaxartes  {Sir,  or 
SiAoun),  the  boundary  between  the  Persian  empire  and  Scythia. 
On  its  banks  he  founded  the  most  distant  of  the  cities  that  bore 
his  name,t  near  that  which  marked  the  limits  of  the  empire  of 
Cyrus  (C}Teschata),  who  had  failed  in  that  attempt  to  subdue  the 
Scythians,  which  Alexander  proposed  soon  to  renew.  Meanwhile 
he  returned  into  winter  quarters  at  Zariaspc,  the  capital  of 
Bactria,  J where  he  punished  Bessus  in  the  manner  already 
described  (b.c.  329). 

In  the  following  year,  Alexander  returned  to  Sogdiana,  to  put 
down  a formidable  revolt  headed  by  the  late  satrap  Spitamenes. 
After  a successful  campaign,  in  which  his  army,  divided  into  five 
columns,  traversed  the  whole  countr)’,  he  had  returned  to  Mara- 
canda.  Intending  to  pursue  his  march  into  Scythia,  he  appointed 
his  bosom  friend,  Clitus,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  Granicus, 
to  the  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  gave  a parting  banquet  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  fix^  for  Clitus  to  set  out.  The  drunken  revels,  which 
were  now  common  on  such  occasions,  ended  in  the  most  tragic  of 
all  Alexander’s  bursts  of  passion.  His  appetite  for  adulation  had 
grown  so  insatiable,  that  he  not  only  permitted  flatterers  to  place 
him  above  his  fatlier,  and  to  insult  that  father’s  memorj'  by  lauding 
him  ns  the  son  of  Ammon,  who  awaited  an  apotheosis  like  that 
of  Hercules,  but  himself  claimed  all  the  merit  of  Philip’s  later 
victories.  Clitus  was  one  of  those  who  reverenced  the  late  king, 
and  had  taken  deep  ofience  at  Alexander’s  wanton  insidts  to  the 
Macedonian  soldiers.  Wine  had  loosed  the  restraints  of  pnidence, 
and  he  rebuked  the  flatterers  severely.  He  went  further,  and  boldly 
awarded  the  palm  to  the  father  above  the  son,  since  Philip  had 
created  the  force  which  alone  had  enabled  Alexander  to  conquer, — 
the  force  whose  chief  leaders,  Parmenio  and  his  son,  had  been  put 
to  death,  and  the  soldiers  scourged  wth  Persian  rods.  The  more 
such  language  provoked  Alexander,  the  more  did  Clitus  persist  in  it; 
till,  holding  himself  fortli  as  the  chamj)ion  of  the  old  Macedonian 
party,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  defiance,  “ This  hand,  Alex- 


* These  were  tlio  descendants  of  the  Rranohidfle,  who  had  charjije  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  near  Miletu.s,  and  surrendered  its  treasures  to  Xerxes,  by  whom  lliey  were 
removed  to  So)?diana,  out  of  reach  of  the  vengeance  of  tlio  Un’cks. 

+ This  is  called  Alesnndria  ad  JaxarUm^  AUxandria  EsdiaU^  or  Ahxandrcschata 
(the  furthest  Alexandria),  and  was  probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Khojend. 

X Also  called  Bactra  ; it  is  the  modern  J^lkh. 
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anilcr,  paved  your  life  at  the  Granicus  ! Listen  to  the  truth,  or 
invite  to  your  sujipers  none  but  barbarian  bIuvcs!”  Alexander’s 
attendants  had  put  his  dagger  out  of  his  reach ; his  chief  officers 
clung  round  him  as  he  rushed  at  Clitus,  whom  others  tried  to 
remove  from  the  room.  But  the  king’s  fury  only  provoked  Clitus 
to  more  bitter  taunts  ; while  Alexander  exclaimed  that  his  officers 
were  acting  to  him  the  part  of  Bessus  to  Darius.  At  length,  over- 
powering their  resistance,  he  transfixed  Clitus  wdth  a pike  which 
he  snatched  from  an  attendant,  the  blow  being  accompanied  with 
the  taunt,  “ Go  now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio.”  The  sight  of  his 
friend  weltering  in  his  blood  produced  an  instant  and  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling.  Overwhelmed  with  remorse,  he  lay  upon  his 
bed  for  three  days  and  nights,  refusing  all  food,  and  repeatedly 
calling  mx>n  Clitus,  whose  name  he  coupled  with  that  of  his  nurse 
Ijonicd,  as  the  second  saviour  of  his  life.  The  lover  of  freedom, 
who  looks  beyond  the  exploits  which  blind  men  to  the  littleness  of 
her  enemies,  could  hardly  desire  to  see  the  humiliating  lesson  read 
more  plainly,  unless  it  were  in  the  abject  flattery  and  superstition 
in  which  the  illustrious  drunkard  and  murderer  at  length  found 
solace.  "While  the  prophets  discovered  at  once  a cause  and  excuse  for 
his  deed  in  the  anger  of  Dionysus,  and  the  philosojihers  told  Alex- 
ander that  his  regret  was  a too  generous  sentiment,  inasmuch  as 
his  will  was  the  only  law,  the  army  passed  a vote  that  Clitus  had 
been  justly  slain,  and  their  leader  obtained  the  praise  of  magna- 
nimity by  refusing  to  allow  his  murdered  friend  to  lie  unburied. 

But  the  best  remedy  for  his  grief  was  in  renewed  action,  for 
which  the  enemy  gave  him  ample  opportunity.  Assisted  by  the 
Scythians,  the  Sogdians  carried  on  a desultory  warfare  for  a whole 
year,  during  which  Alexander  penetrated  their  deserts  and  moun- 
tains, and  sulxlued  many  of  their  fortresses,  till  Spitamenes  was 
slain  by  his  Scythian  allies,  and  his  head  sent  to  Alexander.  His 
celebrate<l  storming  of  the  impregnable  “ Sogdian  rock,”  gave  him 
among  the  captives,  Koxana,  the  daughter  of  a Bactrian  chief ; 
and  Alexander  was  so  struck  with  her  charms,  that  he  made  her 
his  first  Asiatic  wife.  The  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Bnctra,  was  made  the  occasion  for  another  step  towards  Oriental 
despotism.  Alexander  exacted  the  ceremony  of  prostration  even 
from  his  Greek  followers,  by  the  mouth  of  the  philosopher  Anax- 
archus.  The  philosopher  Callisthenes,  of  Olynthus,  the  nephew  of 
Aristotle,  dared  to  resist  the  proposal,  which  Alexander  withdrew. 
But  he  soon  found  means  to  revenge  himself  on  Callisthenes,  who 
was  tortured  and  hanged  as  an  accomplice  in  a conspiracy  which 
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was  about  this  time  detcctetl  among  the  royal  pages.  Nor  did  Alex- 
ander abstain  from  hinting  tliat  Aristotle  shared  in  his  nephew’s 
disloyalty,  and  threatening  that  he  should  share  his  fete.  “ Fortu- 
nately for  Aristotle,  he  was  not  at  Bactra,  but  at  Athens.  That 
he  could  have  had  any  concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages  was 
impossible.  In  this  savage  outburst  of  menace  against  his  absent 
preceptor,  Alexander  discloses  the  real  state  of  feeling  which 
prompted  him  to  the  destruction  of  CaUisthcncs  ; hatred  towards 
that  spirit  of  citizenship  and  free  speech,  which  CaUisthenes  not 
only  cherished,  in  common  with  Aristotle  and  most  other  literary 
Greeks,  but  had  courageously  manifested  in  his  protest  against  the 
motion  for  worshipping  a mortal.”  * 

With  the  return  of  summer,  Alexander  left  Bactra,  to  recross 
the  Paropamisus  and  subdue  the  still  unknown  lands  of  India. 
We  will  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  our  narrative,  to  discuss 
the  deeply  interesting  chapter  of  history  which  is  opened  by  the 
mention  of  that  name.  There  are  indeed  questions  of  the  highest 
importance  affecting  the  relations  of  India  to  the  language, 
religion,  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  world ; but  these  questions 
are  almost  entirely  speculative.  In  ancient  history,  India  appears 
but  once  or  twice  in  the  background,  as  a region  stimulating  a 
curiosity  which  there  was  little  knowledge  to  gratify ; exciting, 
only  to  disappoint,  tlie  ambition  of  conquerors,  such  as  Semira- 
mis,  Darius,  and  Alexander ; and  chiefly  known,  after  his  time, 
by  the  rich  products  with  which  it  rewarded  the  commercial 
enterprise  that  had  its  centre  at  Alexandria.  The  India,  with 
which  Alexander  made  his  brief  acquaintance  of  a year  or  two, 
was  only  the  region  so  called  in  the  proper  but  narrower  sensft, 
the  Land  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  streams,  in  other  words, 
Scinde  and  the  Punjab,  or  country  of  the  Fits  Rivers.  This,  too, 
was  the  region  occupied  by  the  Indian  branch  of  the  great  Aryan 
family  of  mankind,  the  original  home  of  the  Sanscrit  language 
and  the  Hindoo  religion ; and  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  can  generally  be 
explained  by  Sanscrit  etymologies. 

The  details  of  Alexander's  march  through  Cabul  are  full  of 
interest  for  the  geographer,  but  are  only  remarkable  for  the 
historian  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  he  subdued  the 
mountaineers  who  have  proved  so  troublesome  in  our  time.  The 
campaign,  like  his  former  passage  of  the  Paropamisus,  was  maile 
in  the  depth  of  wirifer.  Following  the  course  of  the  river  Cophen 
• Grote,  IIMory  of  Gruee,  vol.  xii.  pp.  801,  302. 
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( Cabuf),  he  crossed  the  Indus  about  Attack,  liaving  first  allowed 
his  soldiers  a rest  of  thirty  days.  The  prince  of  the  l)oah*  or 
country  between  tlie  Indus  and  the  Hyduspes  {Jdouvi), — whom 
the  Greeks  called  Taxiles,  from  his  capital  Taxila,  but  whose  real 
name  was  Mophis,  or  Omphis — came  out  to  meet  Alexander  with 
valuable  presents,  among  which  were  twenty-five  war  elephants, 
and  brought  a reinforcement  of  5000  men.  Porus,t  the  king  of 
the  next  Doab,  showed  a very  difl'erent  spirit.  He  appeared  with 
a large  force,  including  many  elephants,  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Hydaspes.  The  skilful  generalship  of  Alexander  gained  a 
passage  some  miles  higher  up,  and  a battle  was  fought  on  the  left 
hank,  in  which  Porus,  conspicuous  by  his  gigantic  stature,  and 
mounted  on  a huge  elephant,  fought  with  the  greatest  courage  to 
the  last,  having  seen  two  of  his  sons  fall.  After  repeated  etibrts 
to  rally  his  defeated  troops,  he  was  disabled  by  wounds  and  thirst 
from  making  good  his  retreat ; and  he  was  brought  as  a prisoner 
before  Alexander.  Struck  by  his  noble  form  and  undaunted 
l)caring,  Alexander  asked  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated. 
“ Like  a king  ” — was  the  reply,  uttered  like  a king,  and  received 
by  Alexander  like  a king.  As  a tributary  to  the  conqueror,  ho 
received  an  accession  to  his  dominions.  The  town  of  Nictea  was 
built  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  which  was  celebrated  with 
games  and  sacrifices  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  rest  of 
the  Punjab  afforded  an  easy  conquest  The  swollen  stream  of  the 
Acesines  ( Chenab)  was  crossed  on  inflated  skins  ; and  the  quieter 
current  of  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee)  was  more  easily  passed.  Here 
alone  a serious  resistance  was  made  by  the  Cathaeans  and  other 
independent  tribes,  whose  capital,  Sangala  (probably  Lahore),  was 
stormed,  17,000  of  the  inhabitants  being  put  to  the  sword,  and 
70,000  taken  prisoners.  The  other  toums  of  the  Doab  submitted, 
and  the  whole  territory  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Poms. 

Alexander  had  now  reached  the  farthest  limit  of  his  conquests. 
At  the  Hyphasis  {Sutlg),  the  last  of  the  Five  Rivers,  his  ambi- 
tion received  a new  impulse  from  the  intelligence,  that  a march  of 
eleven  days  would  bring  him  to  the  great  river  Ganges  and  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Gandaridas.  But  on  his  ordering  the  pre- 
parations for  passing  the  river,  the  long-suppressed  feeling  of  the 
soldiers,  that  they  had  done  enough,  and  marched  far  enough  into 
unknown  regions,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  In  vain  did  Alex- 

• This  term  si^ifies  Iho  space  between  each  two  rivers  of  the  Pniyah. 

f This  name,  or  rather  title,  seems  to  bo  only  a corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  Pau- 
nuhOy  a hero. 
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andcr  harangue  his  officers ; they  were  as  resolute  as  the  men. 
He  sliut  liimself  up  in  liis  tent  for  two  days,  indulging  his  moody 
grief,  not  that  there  were  no  regions  left  to  conquer,  but  because 
he  was  at  length  made  to  feel  the  curb  which  dej)cndence  on  fellow 
men  imposes  on  the  strongest  will.  He  recovered  himself  so  far 
as  to  submit  with  a good  grace.  As  if  still  persisting  in  his  design, 
he  ofl’ered  the  preliminary  sacrifices  ; but  the  omens  proved  unfa- 
vourable, and  he  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  gods  what  was  forced 
on  him  by  his  followers. 

The  divine  wanderers,  Hercules  and  Dionysus,  were  said  to  have 
erected  pillars  to  mark  the  furthest  limits  of  their  progress. 
Ale.vander,  who  boasted  to  have  advanced  further  than  either, 
imitated  the  e.xample  by  building  twelve  immense  altars  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  celebrating  games  and  sacrifices  to  the 
twelve  great  gods.  He  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Hydaspes, 
his  double  march  across  the  Punjab  having  been  the  more 
wonderful  as  it  was  performed  during  the  siunmer  rains.  Here 
he  was  mot  by  a reinforcement  which  had  marched  from  Europe, 
such  was  the  tranquillity  of  his  cmj)ire.  He  now  formed  the  phm 
of  following  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  exploring 
the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Eujdirates.  A fleet  of  2000 
vessels  was  prepared  by  the  beginning  of  November,  and  Alex- 
ander embarked  with  his  admiral  Nearchus,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  army  marched  in  two  divisions  along  the  banks,  under 
Hephaistion  and  Craterus.  Thus  they  went  down  the  Hydaspes 
to  the  Acesines,  and  onwards  past  the  mouths  of  the  Hydraotes 
and  the  Hj^phasis,  to  the  junction  of  the  imitcKl  rivers  with  the 
Indus.  It  was,  however,  no  peaceful  jirogre.ss  of  a conqueror. 
Alexander  again  and  again  disembarked  to  fight  the  tribes  that 
lived  along  the  banks.  His  encounter  with  the  Malli  was 
remarkable  for  the  daring  courage  with  which  he  scaled  the  wall 
of  their  citadel,  and  leaped  down  alone  amongst  the  enemy,  whom 
he  kept  at  bay  till  aid  arrived,  though  severely  wounded  in  the 
breast.*  Having  founded  a new  city  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Acesines  and  Indus,  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  rivers, 
Alexander  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  reached  after  about  nine  months  from  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  (August,  n.c.  326).  The  soldiers  were  astonished  at 
the  Oceiin  tides,  unknown  to  them  in  the  Slediterranean. 

Alexander  now  projected  the  great  voyage  which  Nearchus  suc- 

• The  scene  of  this  exploit  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Ace- 
sines. The  town  is  thougjit  by  some  to  he  Moollan, 
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cos.<tfiilly  performed,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Tigris.  To  estimate  this  achievement,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Greek  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  these 
distant  regions  had  advanced  little  beyond  the  fables  of  Homer 
and  the  mythieal  wanderings  of  lo,  as  described  by  .ffischylus. 
The  theory  that  the  earth  was  a flat  circle,  surrounded  by  the  river 
Ocean,  had  a tendency  to  bring  the  outer  ports  of  the  earth  into  an 
imaginary  proximity.  Thus,  when  Alexander’s  soldiers  reached  the 
Jaxartes,  they  thoright  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  and 
when  they  saw  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  tliey  supposed  they  had 
readied  the  Nile.  The  better  information  which  Alexander  doubt- 
less possessed,  from  the  surveys  of  the  empire  made  since  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  only  reduces  his  project  within  the  limits  of 
a sagacious,  instead  of  a foolliardy  daring;  and  the  achievement  of 
Ncarchus  was  the  true  opening  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  com- 
merce which  has  ever  since  enriched  the  world.  The  diflBculty  of 
the  voyage  wtus  enhanced  by  the  barrenness  of  the  shores  along 
which  it  lay,  for  navigation  was  still  dependent  on  communication 
with  the  land ; but  he  brought  the  fleet  safely  to  the  port  of 
Harmozia  ( Ormuz),  where  he  landed  to  report  progress  to  Alex- 
ander in  Carmania,  and  then  returned  to  complete  the  voyage  to 
the  Euphrates.  He  finally  rejoined  Alexander  on  the  Pasitigris, 
near  Susa,  about  February,  B.c.  32.5,  having  set  sail  from  the 
Indus  at  the  preceding  autumnal  equinox.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a crown  of  gold. 

Alexander  in  the  meantime  accomplished  his  celebrated  march 
through  the  desert  of  Gedrosia.  How  he  shared  the  terrible 
BufieriHgs  of  fatigue  and  thirst  with  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers, 
is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  anecdote,  which  shows  Alexander 
practising  a generous  self-denial,  only  paralleled  by  that  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

**  Those  are  the  precious  balsam  drops 
Which  woeful  wars  distil.” 

The  tnie  hero  is  far  more  conspicuous  in  the  general  pouring  out 
the  helmet  full  of  water  on  the  sand  rather  than  enjoy  it  alone, 
than  in  the  ensuing  progress  of  the  pretended  son  of  Ammon 
through  Carmania,  in  emulation  of  the  Indian  Dionysus,  a charac- 
ter which  was  sustained  by  an  incessant  drunken  revel  for  seven 
days,  after  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  desert.  Crossing  the 
mountains  to  Persepolis,  and  thence  advancing  to  Susa,  Alexan- 
der employed  himself  at  botli  capitals  in  punishing  tlie  abuses  of 
which  the  satraps  had  been  guilty  during  his  long  absence.  Some 
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were  executed,  and  all  were  compelled  to  diamiss  tlieir  mercenary 
soldiers. 

Enthroned  in  the  chief  capital  of  the  Persian  kings,  after  far 
surpassing  the  exploits  of  Cyrus,  Alexander  assumed  the  full  state 
of  the  Great  King.  He  adoj)ted  the  Persian  costmne,  and  the  full 
ceremonial  of  tlie  Persian  court  Amidst  splendid  festivities,  he 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  and 
with  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  At  the  same  time  Hephaes- 
tion  and  others  of  his  chief  officers,  to  the  number  of  about  100, 
espoused  tlie  noblest  of  the  Persian  ladies ; and  no  less  than 
10,000  of  the  common  soldiers  took  Asiatic  wives.  However 
politic  these  intermarriages  might  be,  as  a mwns  of  conciliating 
the  rival  nations,  they  brought  the  disgust  of  the  Macedonian 
veterans  to  its  climax.  A mutiny  broke  out  at  a review  held  at 
Opis  on  the  Tigris ; and,  when  Alexander  offered  to  send  home  tho 
wounded  and  disabled,  the  soldiers  cried  out  that  he  had  better 
dismiss  them  all,  and  make  his  future  conquests  by  the  help  of  his 
father,  Ammon.  At  this  taunt  Alexander  leaped  down  among 
the  crowd,  followed  by  a few  of  his  guards,  and  seized  thirteen  of 
the  ringleaders,  who  were  led  off  to  instant  execution.  Then, 
haranguing  the  soldiers,  who  were  cowed  by  the  example,  ho 
reproached  them  with  ingratitude  to  their  king,  who,  having  borne 
the  chief  part  in  all  their  toils  and  dangers,  had  given  them  the 
substantial  rewards  of  success,  reserving  for  himself  only  the 
honours  and  cores  of  the  tiara.  In  fine,  he  ordered  them  to  taka 
their  discharge ; and  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  palace,  com- 
mitting its  guard  to  Persian  troops.  Soon  tho  veterans  came 
flocking  round  the  palace,  throwing  down  their  arms,  and  praying 
for  forgiveness.  A solemn  reconciliation  cancelled  the  resent- 
ment which  Alexander  had  never  ceased  to  feel  since  the  mutiny 
on  the  Hyphasis;  and  10,000  of  the  most  worn  veterans  were 
sent  home  under  Craterus,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Anti- 
pater  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia. 

In  tho  summer  Alexander  visited  Ecbatana,  where  his  bosom 
friend  Hephsestion  died  of  a fever  contracted  amidst  the  incessant 
revelries;  and  Alexander  mourned  his  loss  with  an  extravagance 
of  grief  like  that  of  Achilles  for  Patroclus.  A funeral  pile  was 
ordered  to  be  erected  at  Babylon  for  his  obsequies,  at  a cost  of 
10,000  talents,  and  the  extermination  of  the  Cossaei,  a border 
tribe  between  Media  and  Persia,  was  regarded  as  an  offering  to 
his  manes.  The  ungovernable  emotion  of  Alexander  at  this  loss, 
attended  as  it  was  with  an  irritability  so  extreme  that  his  courtiers 
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Hciircely  dared  to  approach  him,  seems  like  the  presage  of  his  own 
approaching  fate — “ the  beginning  of  the  end.” 

But  he  had  first  to  quaff  the  full  cup  of  triumph.  Early  in 
B.r.  324,  he  commenced  his  progress  to  Babylon,  where,  “ as  in  tho 
last  scene  of  some  well-ordered  drama,  all  the  results  and  tokens 
of  his  great  achievements  seemed  to  he  collected  to  do  honour  to 
his  final  exit.”  Even  before  he  reached  the  capital,  he  was  met  by 
embassies,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  his  own  dominions,  but  from 
the  distant  nations  of  the  west ; — from  Carthage,  which  liad  heard 
the  fume  of  his  e.xploits  through  the  TjTian  fugitives ; — from  Sicily 
and  Sardinia ; — from  the  Etruscans  and  other  nations  of  Italy  ; — 
and  even,  according  to  a probable  tradition,  from  Home  itself, 
then  struggling  to  hold  its  ground  in  Italy,  amidst  the  fierce 
conflict  of  the  Second  Samnite  War.  Tliere  were  envoys  from 
Ethiopia,  Scythia,  Iberia, and  Gaul;  and,  amidst  this  concourse  of 
the  nations,  which  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  hail  a mortal  as 
master  of  all  tho  earth,  tho  ambassadors  of  the  Grecian  states 
ai)proached  him  with  the  sacred  garlands  which  owned  him  as  tho 
divine  son  of  Ammon.  Still  a drop  of  bitter  was  infused  into  the 
cup  by  the  warning  of  the  Chaldman  soothsayers,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  fot  him  to  enter  the  city.  The  warning  seems  to  have 
made  a deep  impression  on  his  mind,  though  pride  and  policy  alike 
forbade  him  to  turn  his  back  on  the  capital  of  his  empire  and  the 
destined  centre  of  his  new  projects. 

Of  these  projects,  the  first  was  the  formation  of  a navy  powerful 
enough  to  explore,  command,  and  conquer  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Orders  had  been  despatched  to  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  to 
have  ships  carried  in  pieces  to  Tliapsacus  on  the  Euphrates.  There 
they  were  put  together,  and  floated  down  to  Babylon,  where  vast 
docks  were  already  commenced.  The  capital  was  destined  to  he 
also  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire ; while,  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  an  emporium  was  to  be  founded  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  a vaster  scale  than  Sidon,  Tyre,  or  Carthage.  Finding  the 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  already  collected  at  Babylon,  Alexander 
concerted  with  his  admiral  Nearchus  an  expedition  to  circumnavi- 
gate and  subdue  Arabia.  A squadron  started  on  the  adventure 
under  Hiero,  a pilot  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  who,  however,  abandoned  the 
apj)arently  interminable  voyage.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  plans, 
Alexander  went  in  person  down  the  canal  Pallacopas,  to  explore 
the  Chaldaean  marshes,  and  to  restore  the  works  of  the  old  Chal- 
dfean  kings  for  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates ; • 
• Sec  VoL  I.  p.  191. 
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and  he  chose  a spot  on  which  he  ordered  a new  city  to  he  founded. 
It  was  probably  in  this  voyage  tliat  Alexander  contracted  the  germs 
of  the  fever  which  so  soon  proved  fatal. 

He  returned  to  Babylon  to  complete  the  preparations  for  his  expe- 
dition to  Arabia, which  he  designed  to  be  only  a first  step  towards  the 
conquest  of  the  remaining  nations  of  tlie  world.  Some  new  levies 
from  the  western  shores  of  Asia  were  incorporated  with  his  old 
soldiers  into  a sort  of  Perso-M.acedonian  phalanx,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  be  peculiiirly  efficient.  All  the  preparations  were  made  for 
the  expeflition ; and  at  the  same  time  the  funeral  pile  was  ready, 
which  he  had  long  since  ordered  to  be  constructed  for  Hephws- 
tion.  He  resolved  to  combine  the  sacrifices  inaugurating  his 
enteqirise  with  the  obsequies  of  his  friend.  A splendid  banquet 
was  prejmred  for  the  whole  army,  at  which  the  conqueror  himself 
presided.  After  partaking  freely  in  the  universal  revelry,  he 
supped  with  his  favourite,  Medius,  and  spent  the  night  in  a 
carouse.  A second  night  was  passed  in  the  same  manner ; and 
Alexander,  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  house  of  Medius,  was 
unable  to  rise  in  the  morning.  For  nine  days  he  tried  to  shake 
off  the  fever,  conversing  with  his  generals  about  his  schemes, 
playing  at  dice  with  Medius,  and  rising  each  day  to  bathe  and 
offer  sacrifice.  At  last,  he  was  unable  to  make  this  effort ; and 
by  the  time  his  generals  liad  been  summoned  round  his  bed  ho 
had  become  speechless.  His  last  act  was  to  take  off  his  signet- 
ring,  and  deliver  it  to  Perdiccas ; but  it  was  rej)orted  that,  just 
before  his  utterance  failed  him,  he  was  asked  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  kingdom,  and  that  ho  replied,  “7b  the  strongest!” 
The  soldiers,  hearing  of  his  approaching  end,  surrounded  the 
palace,  and  being  admitted  without  their  arms,  they  jjassetl  before 
his  bed  in  mournful  and  respectful  silence,  while  their  dying  leader 
made  them  signs  of  recognition.  His  generals  slept  in  the  temple 
of  Seraj)is,  hoping  to  learn  by  a dream  whether  he  might  be  healetl 
if  he  were  transported  thither ; but  the  oracle  bade  him  be  left 
where  he  was ; and  he  expired  in  the  afternoon  of  June  28,  n.o. 
323,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months,  and  wanting 
four  months  of  completing  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Historians  have  delighted  in  speculating  on  what  would  have 
been  the  result,  had  Alexander  lived  to  carry  out  his  new  designs, 
and  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  nations  of  the  West.  Consider- 
ing the  vast  resources  of  his  empire,  his  prudent  skill  in  turning 
them  to  tlie  best  account,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  tlie  art 
of  war,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  would  have  ac(a)mplisht‘tl 
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deeds  surpassing  any  that  he  had  yet  achieved.  But  his  success 
would  only  have  tended  to  overwhelm  the  rising  civilization  of  the 
West  beneath  the  backward  wave  of  that  Orientalism  which  had 
already  been  once  re{)elled  from  the  shores  of  Greece.  The  world 
was  reserved  for  another  destiny,  to  be  moulded  by  Roman  energy, 
Roman  law,  and  the  stem  Roman  sense  of  duty.  Meanwhile, 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  a prodigious,  and  upon  the  whole 
a most  beneficial,  efiect,  in  bringing  the  East  within  the  sphere  of 
Hellenic  civilization.  It  may  be  true  that  the  spread  of  that 
civilization  wa«  due  rather  to  his  successors  than  to  himself,  and 
that  his  one  moving  principle  was  the  insatiable  lust  of  conquest. 
But  perhaps  the  reaction  from  blind  admiration  of  his  exploits 
has  led  to  a too  sweeping  denial  of  those  civil  qualities  which 
time  was  not  granted  him  to  develope.  Even  amidst  the  rapid 
course  of  conquest,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  projector  of  the  voyage  of  Ncarchus,  was  not 
altogether  indifierent  to  the  cause  of  science;  and  the  genius 
w’hich  organized  his  army,  and  so  soon  reduced  his  vast  empire  to 
order,  had  equal  capacities  for  civil  administration,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  impatient  temper  could  have  rivalled  the 
works  of  Co3sar  or  Napoleon.  The  cities  that  he  foimded  in  the 
distant  regions  of  Asia  may  have  been  designed  chiefly  as  the  out- 
posts of  a great  military  empire ; but  they  became,  in  fact,  the 
germs  of  powerful  states,  which  were  influenced  by  Greek  civiliza- 
tion from  their  very  origin,  and  commercial  centres  by  which 
communication  was  kept  up  between  the  nations  of  the  West  and 
the  distant  realms  of  India,  and  even  China.  The  increased 
facilities  of  intercourse — an  object  at  which  Alexander  was  ever 
aiming — formed  a result  of  his  conquests  only  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language.  His  personal 
character  has  been  sufficiently  delineated  in  recounting  the  events 
of  his  marvellous  career. 


TOI.  II. 
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DIVISION  OF  ALEXANDER’S  EMPIRE.— FROM  THE  DEATH  OF 
ALEXANDER  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  SOTER. 
B.C.  323  TO  B.C.  280. 


**  Therefore  the  be  goat  waxed  Ter^  great ; and  wheo  he  waa  strong,  the  great  bora 
was  broken ; and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  toward  the  four  winds  of  keaTen.  . . 

. . . Now  that  being  broken,  whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand 

up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power/* — DanUl^  chap.  vlii.  8,  22. 


SETTLBirENT  OP  THK  KIWODOK  ON  PHILIP  III.  ABIDiKUS — PSHDICCAS  REGENT — DITISION  OF 
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The  untimely  death  of  Alexander  left  his  empire  without  an 
lieir,  and  found  the  generals  unprepared  with  any  plans.  Alex- 
ander had  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Hercules,  by  Barsine,  the 
widow  of  the  Ehodian  Memnon ; but  no  pretensions  were  put 
forward  on  his  behalf  till  some  years  later.  The  child  of  the 
queen  Roxana  wiis  not  born  till  after  Alexander’s  death.  Tliere 
only  remained  the  half-brother  of  Alexander,  Philip  Aridnnis, 
the  son  of  Philip  by  a Thessalian  woman,  a youth  of  weak  intel- 
lect, and  therefore  a convenient  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
generals,  till  time  should  decide  the  real  heir  by  the  test  of 
Alexander’s  dying  words, — “ To  the  strongest.”  The  conflict 
almost  broke  out  at  the  council  which  was  held  the  day  after 
Alexander’s  death,  under  the  presidency  of  Perdiccas,  to  whom 
the  dying  monarch  had  given  his  signet  ring ; but  an  arrange- 
ment was  at  last  made  on  the  following  basis.  Philip  III.  Aui- 
D.s:us  was  recognised  as  the  successor  to  the  empire,  a share  in  the 
inheritance  being  reserved  to  the  unborn  child  of  Roxana,  should 
it  prove  to  be  a son.  Pekoiccas  took  the  conmiand  of  the  Com- 
jianion  cavalry,  which  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Hepha*stion, 
with  the  regency  on  behalf  of  Philip.  Tlie  eastern  part  of  the 
empire  was  reserved  for  his  immediate  government.  The  pro- 
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vinces  west  of  the  Enphrates  were  divided  among  the  otlier 
generals,  nominally  as  satrapies,  but  virtually  as  independent 
governments.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who",  l>esides  his  great 
talents,  had  the  claim  of  consanguinity  with  the  royal  family, 
received  Egj-pt  and  Syria.  Elmenes,  a Greek  of  Cardia  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  who  had  been  Alexander’s  secretary,  and 
had  of  late  shared  his  confidence  with  Hephajstion,  was  appointed 
to  tlie  government  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  provinces  not 
yet  thoroughly  subdued.  Phrygia  Proper,  with  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  were  assigned  to  Antigonus,  the  ablest  soldier  of 
them  all ; Ilellespontine  or  the  Ijcsser  Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus,* 
and  Thrace  to  Lysimachus,  an  officer  of  Sicilian  extr.action  and  of 
low  birth,  but  of  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and  celebrated  as 
a lion-killer.  Macedonia  itself,  and  Greece,  were  to  be  divided 
l)etween  the  late  regent,  Antipater,  and  Crateuus,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Alexander  to  supersede  him,  but  had  not  yet 
started.  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  was  left  out  of  the 
arrangement,  but  hers  was  not  a temper  to  rest  quiet.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  generals  that  Philip  Aridasus  was  at  Babylon  ; for 
the  possession  of  his  jierson  might  have  transferred  the  decision 
to  Antipater,  who  was  at  first  disposed  to  claim  the  regency  of  the 
whole  empire  by  virtue  of  his  viccroyalty  of  Macedonia.  But 
sufficient  occupation  was  soon  found  both  for  him  and  Craterus 
in  the  common  danger  of  a Greek  war ; and  Olympias  was  so 
afraid  of  her  old  enemy  Antipatcr,  that  she  fled  for  the  present 
into  Epirus.  One  general  remains  to  be  mentioned,  Seleucus, 
the  son  of  Nicator,  who,  though  omitted  in  the  original  distri- 
bution, raised  himself  at  last  to  the  possession  of  the  seat  of  empire, 
and  of  all  the  Eastern  provinces. 

These,  and  others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  men  known  in 
history  as  the  Diadochi,  that  is.  Successors  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Tlieir  wars  occupied  a space  of  two-and-twenty  years,  before  the 
final  division  of  the  empire  in  consequence  of  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ipsus  (b.c.  323 — 301).  In  untwining  the  intricate  thread  of 
these  events,  it  is  desirable  to  confine  our  attention  as  much  as 
possible  to  Asia,  reserving  for  a separate  view  the  last  struggles 
amidst  which  Greek  liberty  set,  but  not  without  the  hope  of  a 
temporary  revival.  First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the 
obsequies  of  Alexander,  which  were  conducted  with  the  grandest 
barbaric  pomp.  The  body  was  placed  on  a funeral  car,  of  such 
size  and  so  loaded  with  gold  ornaments,  that  eighty-four  mules 

* Lconnatus  only  just  needs  to  be  named,  as  he  was  killed  in  the  following  year. 
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laboured  for  a whole  year  in  drawing  it  to  SjTia,  on  its  way  to 
Alexandria,  where  the  conqueror  fitly  rested  amidst  the  most 
enduring  monuments  of  his  fume,  in  what  afterwards  became 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Ptolemies.*  Meanwhile  Roxana  gave  birth 
to  a son,  who  was  named  Alexander  .^igus;  after  she  had  got 
rid,  by  assassination,  of  the  rival  queen  Statira,  and  her  sister, 
Drypetis,  the  widow  of  Hephsestion. 

For  the  present,  we  keep  in  the  background  the  gallant  struggle 
of  Greece  for  liberty,  attempted  in  vain  by  Agis,  and  renewed, 
after  Alexander’s  death,  by  Athens  in  the  “ Lamian  War,”  which 
ended  in  the  victory  of  Antipater,  and  the  proscription  and  death 
of  Demosthenes  (b.c.  322).  During  this  war,  Leonnatus  crossed 
over  into  Europe  to  aid  Antipater ; but  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  the  allied  Greeks,  and  thus  one  name  is  already  erased  from 
the  list  of  the  Diadochi.  Craterus  also  arrived  in  Greece  in  time 
to  contribute  to  the  victory  of  Antijjater;  and  both  had  begun 
measures  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  when  they  were  recalled 
to  Asia  to  take  part  in  the  general  war  which  was  kindled  by  the 
ambition  of  Antipater  and  the  arts  of  Olympias. 

Perdiccas,  possessed  of  the  command  of  the  choicest  troops,  and 
of  the  persons  of  the  two  nominal  sovereigns — Philip  Aridseus 
and  the  infant  Alexander  IV. — was  not  disposed  to  forego  the 
substance  of  power  over  the  satraps  in  Asia  Ho  began  the  con- 
solidation of  his  government  by  aiding  Eumenes  in  the  conquest 
of  Cappadocia ; and  the  campaign  gained  him,  besides  much  mili- 
tary reputation,  the  alliance  of  the  most  intelligent  and  prudent  of 
the  Diiulochi,  for  such  was  the  character  of  Eumenes.  Alarmed 
at  the  growing  power  of  Perdiccas,  Antipater  made  him  overtures 
for  an  alliance,  with  the  offer,  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Niceea. 
But  when  OljTiipias  proposed  to  him  a marriage  with  Cleopatra, 
her  daughter  by  Philip,  as  the  price  of  his  aid  against  Antipater, 
the  aged  Perdiccas  was  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  uniting 
tlie  whole  empire  under  his  own  government.  Meanwhile,  he 
attempted  to  assert  his  authority  as  regent  by  bringing  Antigonus 
to  trial  for  allegetl  misconduct  in  his  satrapy.  But  Antigonus  fled 
to  Macedonia,  carrjung  to  Antipater  Information  of  the  schemes 
of  Perdiccas  and  Olympias.  A league  was  formed  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus  with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy;  while  Perdiccas  was 
joined  by  Eumenes,  who,  besides  being  moved  by  gratitude,  had 

• The  beautiful  sarenphaRus  in  the  British  Mtiacum,  formerly  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Alexander,  ha-s  been  identified  by  the  inscriptions  npon  it  as  that  of  Nectanebo  I. 
tSee  Toh  I.,  pp.  140,  141). 
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now  the  prospect  of  becoming  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  by  the 
addition  of  the  satrapies  of  Leonnatus  and  Antigonus  to  bis  own. 
While  Eumenes  defended  himself  against  tlie  united  forces  of 
Antigonus  and  Craterus,  Perdia;as  attacked  Ptolemy,  who  stood 
on  the  defensive  in  an  entrenched  camp  beyond  the  Nile,  near 
Pelusium.  The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  carry  this  position  wore 
out  the  soldiers  of  Perdiccas,  who  mutinied  and  murdered  their 
general.  Antipater,  who  was  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy,  now 
obtained  the  regency,  with  the  persons  of  the  two  kings,  whom  he 
carried  into  Europe,  with  Roxana,  the  mother  of  Alexander  ACgus, 
and  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Philip  Aridsens.  After  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  the  allied  generals  met  at  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  and 
made  a new  partition  of  tlie  provinces.  Anti])ater  retained  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  with  the  nominal  regency  of  the  empire ; 
Ptolemy  kept  Egypt ; Antigonus  received  Susiana,  in  addition  to 
his  former  province;  and  Seleucus,  as  satrap  of  Babylon,  suc- 
ceeded to  much  of  the  central  authority  of  Perdiccas.  Eumenes 
was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  vote  of  the  Macedonian  army 
(n.c.  321). 

It  devolved  upon  Antigonus  to  conduct  the  war  with  Eumenes, 
who,  though  deserted  by  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and 
emltarrassed  by  the  jealousy  of  his  Macedonian  officers,  had 
gained  a decisive  battle,  in  which  Craterus  himself  fell,  shortly 
before  the  murder  of  Perdiccas.  Pressed  by  tlie  superior  force  of 
Antigonus,  he  shut  himself  up  with  a few  followers  in  the  fortress 
of  Nora  in  Cappadocia,  and  held  out  against  a long  blockade,  till 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  the  upper  provinces  (u.c. 
319).  Meanwhile,  Antipater  died  in  Macedonia,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  bequeathing  his  authority,  not  to  his  son  Cassandcr,  but 
to  the  Epirot  Polysjxjrchon,  who  was,  like  himself,  one  of  Alex- 
ander’s oldest  generals.  Cassander,  whose  military  fame  made 
him  a formidable  enemy,  and  who  had  a powerful  party  aim  ng 
the  oligarchies  which  Antipater  had  established  in  the  Greek 
cities,  rose  in  open  rebellion ; and  Polysperchon,  feeling  the  need 
of  new  support,  invited  Olympias  back  from  Epirus  to  become 
the  guardian  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  kept  at  Pella.  OljTn- 
pias  engaged  Eumenes  to  renew  the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  influence 
which  she  had  always  been  known  to  possess  with  Alexander 
obtained  for  him  the  support  of  the  “ Argyraspids,”  a body  of 
veterans  who  were  living  in  retirement  in  Ujiper  Asia.  His  cause 
was  espoused  also  by  the  satraps  of  the  eastern  provinces,  who 
gave  up  to  him  the  royal  treasures  in  their  possession.  Thus  the 
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whole  monarchy,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  involved  in  a war 
between  those  who  used  the  name  of  Alexander’s  family  and  those 
Avho  possessed  the  greater  part  of  his  power.  Of  the  course  of 
affairs  in  Eiu-oj)e  we  shall  have  presently  to  sj>eak.  Had  Polys- 
perchon  and  OljTnpias  been  content  to  abandon  Asia,  and  to  call 
over  Eumenes  to  their  aid,  his  vast  ability  w'ould  have  consolidated 
their  authority  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  That  ability  was  vainly 
exerted  on  behalf  of  what  Eumenes  considered  the  cause  of  his 
master’s  family,  in  a series  of  campaigns  which  are  among  the 
most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in  ancient  history.  For  two  years 
he  maintained  himself  against  the  united  forces  of  Antigonus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  w’hile  beset  by  treachery  in  his  own  camp. 
The  seat  of  the  war  was  first  in  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia,  afterwards, 
as  Eumenes  was  compelled  to  give  ground,  in  Susiana,  Persia, 
and  Media.  Tlie  struggle  ended  at  last,  not  by  his  defeat,  but  by 
his  betrayal  by  tlie  ArgjTuspidm,  who  added  to  the  fickle  arro- 
gance of  a favoured  body  of  soldiery  the  cujjidity  which  made 
them  accessible  to  the  bribes  of  Antigonus.  Eumenes  was 
put  to  death  by  the  vote  of  a council  of  officers,  in  opposition, 
it  is  said,  to  the  wish  of  Antigonus  himself.  He  was  the  most 
honest  and  humane,  the  best  educated,  and  in  the  whole  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  the  most  able  of  all  the  generals  of  Alexander. 
The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  he  was  only  prevented  from 
distancing  all  competitors  for  the  empire  by  the  jirejudice  which 
his  Greek  origin  excited  among  the  Macedonians.  lie  was  forty- 
five  years  old  at  his  death  (b.c.  316). 

It  was  his  misfortime,  in  death  as  in  life,  to  have  fought  for  a 
cause  that  was  falling  of  itself.  For  while  Polysperchon  was 
engaged  in  Greece  in  a fierce  and  doubtful  contest  with  Cassander, 
Eur3dice,  the  wife  of  Philip  Aridieus,  formed  the  plan  of  casting 
off  the  regent’s  yoke.  In  her  husband’s  name  she  gathered  an 
armj’  in  Macedonia,  and  made  an  alliance  wdth  Cassander.  Polys- 
perchon and  Olympias  marched  against  her,  in  league  with  the 
king  of  Epirus.  Olympias  displayed  herself  at  the  head  of  a train 
equipped  with  Bacchanalian  emblems.  Her  presence  won  over 
the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.  Eurydice  tied  with  her 
husband  to  Amphipolis,  where  botli  were  seized  and  murdered 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  Olympias,  who  proceeded  to  put  to 
death  the  family  and  friends  of  Antipater.  Cassander  now 
marched  into  Macedonia  to  stay  and  avenge  these  barbarities. 
After  a siege  of  some  months,  OljTnpias  surrendered  Pj’dna,  with 
Roxana  and  the  young  Alexander,  on  condition  that  her  own  life 
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should  be  spared ; but  Cassander  broke  his  faith  rather  than  incur 
the  danger  of  letting  her  live.  He  imprisoned  Itoxana  and  her 
son  at  Amphipolis,  entirely  setting  aside  the  claims  of  Alexander. 
Polysperchon  retired  into  .dEolia,  and  left  Cassander  master  of 
Macedonia  (b.c.  316). 

Antigonus  had  not  waited  for  the  death  of  Aridmus  and  the 
captivity  of  Alexander  to  seize  the  vacant  throne.  As  the  prize 
of  his  victory  over  Eumenes,  he  claimed  the  mastery  of  all  Asia,* 
Ijeing  thus  the  first  to  cast  off  the  mask.  He  Jmd  the  claim  of 
being  the  oldest  of  Alexander’s  generals,  and  the  most  skilful  in 
the  field.  He  was  nothing  but  a rough  soldier,  cruel,  faithless, 
and  avaricious,  with  a savage  manner,  made  the  more  sinister  by 
the  loss  of  one  eye.  Yet  his  blunt  straightforward  humour  gained 
the  affection  of  soldiers  as  rough  as  himself.  Once,  it  is  said, 
when  he  overheanl  two  sentinels  complaining  that  he  was  starving 
them  to  death,  and  they  must  go  over  to  the  enemy,  he  thrust  his 
pike  at  them  through  the  canvas  of  his  tent,  bidding  them  go  out 
of  his  hearing  if  they  wanted  to  abuse  him.  His  kingdom  now 
extended  over  all  Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia,  except  the  satrapy 
of  Babylon,  which  was  held  by  Seleucus.  On  his  return  from 
Upper  Asia,  Antigonus  ordered  Seleucus  to  be  arrested ; but  the 
latter  escaped  from  Babylon,  and  fled  to  Ptolemy  in  Egj^t. 

A league  was  now  formed  against  Antigonus  by  Ptolemy  and 
Seleucus  with  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  who  during  all  these 
events  had  by  the  greatest  skill  subdued  all  Thrace.  The  allies 
required  Antigonus  to  surrender  Upper  Asia,  and  to  content  him- 
self with  the  lower  provinces.  The  generals  of  Antigonus  found 
sufficient  occupation  for  Cassander  in  Greece,  and  Lysimachus 
took  little  part  in  the  war  in  Asia,  which  was  thus  almost  confined 
at  first  to  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy.  The  latter  held  the  provinces 
of  Coelc-Syria  and  Palestine,t  which  were  destined  henceforward 
to  be  the  battle-field  between  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  Here  Antigonus  waged  a successful  wiu"  with  Ptolemy, 
and  here  we  first  meet  with  his  son  Demetrius,  then  quite  a young 
man,  who  added  to  the  vices  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  most 
contemptible  meanness,  and  a taste  for  the  lowest  debauchery.  Nie- 
buhr, with  characteristic  vehemence,  calls  him  “the most  unprin- 

• lie  (lid  not  a.ssmne  the  title  of  king  till  some  years  later. 

+ The  name  C<clc*Syria  (L  c.  Hollow  Syria)  denotes  properly  the  valley  between 
the  two  ranges  of  I.<6hanon  ; but,  in  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Greek  king* 
doms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  is  constantly  tised  to  include  Palestine.  Damascus  waa 
the  capitjU  of  Ccele-Syria  in  this  wider  sense. 
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cipled  and  most  detestable  man  that  ever  existed.”  Nevertheless,  he 
has  obtained  a conspicuous  name  in  historj’,  and  the  high-sound- 
ing title  of  Poliorcetes  {Besieger  of  Cities),  by  a peculiar  develop- 
ment of  that  mechanical  skill  which  distinguished  the  Macedonian 
engineers.  Demetrius  was  onlj'  eighteen  years  old  when  he  was 
entrusted  by  his  father  with  the  command  in  Coele-SjTia,  having 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  against  Eumenes. 
His  defeat  at  Gaza  (n.c.  312)  was  partly  retrieved  by  a subsequent 
victoiy,  and  Coele-Syria  was  again  overrun  by  Antigonus.  Seleucus 
took  advantage  of  the  battle  of  Gaza  to  recover  Babylon,  and  a 
victory  over  Nicanor,  the  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  soon  afterwards 
gave  him  possession  of  Media,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  his  successors.*  The  exhaustion  of  all  the  combatants 
brought  about  a genersd  peace,  by  which  the  division  of  power 
was  left  much  as  it  was  before  the  war.  Antigonus  kept  Asia, 
Ptolemy  Egj'pt,  Lysimachus  Thrace,  and  Cassandcr  was  to  hold 
Macedonia  and  Greece  till  Alexander,  who  was  now  sixteen,  should 
come  to  full  age ; but  he  at  once  made  the  crown  his  own  by  the 
murder  of  the  young  prince  and  his  mother  (n.c.  311).  In  the 
following  year,  Polyspcrchon,  who  was  in  .^tolia,  sent  for  Hercules, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  from 
Pergamus,  and  proclaimed  him  king ; but  he  was  bribed  by  Cas- 
sander  to  murder  him  and  his  mother  (b.c.  309).  The  last  sur- 
viving relative  of  Alexander,  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  about 
to  marry  Ptolemy,  was  secretly  murdered  by  Antigonus  at  Sardis. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Alexander’s  labours  to  found  his  imjierial 
house. 

The  peace  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  it  was  broken 
in  the  following  year.  Ptolemy  came  forward  as  the  liberator  of 
the  Greek  cities,  to  which  Cassandcr  had  failed  to  grant  the  freedom 
stipulated  for  them  by  the  treaty.  Having  subdued  Qqirus  and 
the  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  he  appeared  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  with  a powerful  fleet  (b.c.  308).  Sicyon  and  Corinth 
were  at  once  surrendered  to  him  by  Gratesipolis,  the  widow  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon  ; but  from  the  other  cities  he 
received  only  vague  promises.  He  therefore  made  a treaty  with 
Cassandcr,  and  withdrew  from  Greece,  lca\'ing  garrisons  in  Sicyon 
and  Corinth.  Antigonus  now  resolved  to  attack  Cassandcr  in  the 
name  of  the  liberty  of  the  Greek  citie.s.  The  campaigns  of  his  son 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter.  His 
first  stay  in  Greece,  during  which  he  captured  Athens,  was  but 

* The  “ Era  of  the  Selewcidm”  dates  from  this  year,  R,c.  312. 
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brief,  as  he  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  Antigonns  to  besiege  Salamis 
in  Cyprus  (b.c.  307).  There  he  gained  a decisive  naval  victory 
over  the  Egv^ptian  fleet  of  140  vessels  under  Menelaiis,  the  brother 
of  Ptolemy,  who  was  compelled,  in  consequence,  to  snrrender 
Cyprus  (b.c.  300).  Antigonus,  now  master  of  the  sea,  and  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Asia,  assumed  the  title  of  king ; and  his 
example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimaclms, 
Each  made  his  accession  a new  chronological  epoch,  the  “ Mace- 
donian Eras,”  of  which  that  of  tlie  Seleucidte  is  alone  used  in 
chronology. 

Antigonus  and  his  son  having  been  completely  foiled  in  an 
attempt  to  decide  the  war  by  invading  Egypt,  Demetrius  made  an 
attack  on  Rhodes,  which  liad  refused  its  aid  against  Ptolemy. 
The  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  history,  for  the 
new  and  tremendous  engines  of  attack,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
defence;  and  the  “Besieger  of  Cities”  at  length  retired  baffled 
(b.B.  305 — 304).  He  then  returned  to  Greece ; and  had  carried  on 
the  war  against  Cassander  for  nearly  four  years  with  such  success, 
as  to  be  saluted  at  Corinth  as  the  Captain  of  the  Greeks,  when  he 
was  once  more  recalled  to  assist  his  father  in  Asia.  Before  his 
departure,  he  made  a treaty  with  Cassander,  by  which  Greece  was 
declared  free  (b.c.  301). 

The  new  danger,  which  was  now  pressing  upon  Antigonus,  arose 
from  the  growing  power  of  Seleucus.  Re-established,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  Babylon,  ten  years  before,  he  had  employed  the  interval 
in  subduing  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Oxus  and  the  Indus.  He  now  made  a new  coalition  with  Ptolemy, 
Lysimaclms,  and  Cassander,  against  Antigonus,  whose  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions were  reduced  to  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Syria,  and  Cyprus. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  campaign,  ex- 
cept that  the  confederates  ponreil  from  all  sides  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  Antigonus  mustered  all  his  forces  to  resist  them.  Deme- 
trius, marching  from  Thessaly  through  Tlirace,  joined  his  father 
before  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia  (August,  b.c.  301  ).• 
Immense  numbers,  witli  many  elephants,  fought  on  both  sides. 
The  victory  was  mainly  decided  by  the  heavy  infantry  of  Cassander 
and  Lysimaclms.  Antigonus  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  age 
of  eight}’-one.  Owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  allies  in  the  pursuit, 
Demetrius  made  an  orderly  retreat  to  Ephe.sus  with  the  remnant 

• This  is  the  received  date,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Clinton;  Mr.  Crete’s 
arguments  for  fixing  the  battle  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  b.c.  300,  do  not  appear  to 
be  decisive. 
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of  the  army.  Thence  he  passed  over  to  Cjpnis,  and  afterwards  to 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  The  posses.sions  of  Antigonus  were 
divided  between  Lysimachns  and  Seleiicus,  the  former  obtaining 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  tlie  latter  Northern  Syria,  with 
part  of  Plirygia  and  Cappadocia,  while  Cassander  seemed  to  he 
secured  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  The  events 
that  followed  the  battle  of  Ij)sus  are  so  connected,  for  the  most 
part,  witli  the  history  of  Greece,  that  we  reserve  them  for  the 
following  chajjter ; only  now  casting  a glance  at  the  settlement  of 
those  now  Asiatic  kingdoms  which,  from  the  large  intermixture 
of  Greek  elements  in  their  government,  their  population,  and  their 
language,  have  received  the  title  of  Hellenistic.*  Their  further 
history  is  not  of  intrinsic  importance  enough  to  be  pursued  in 
detail;  it  -wnll  be  best  revidwed  when  they  reappear  as  drawn 
within  the  sphere  of  Roman  action. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  East  was  divided  between  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egj'])t.  The  former  was  the  more, 
powerful ; the  latter  by  far  the  more  compact,  and  therefore  the 
more  lasting.  Nor  was  this  result  less  due  to  the  very  difterent 
policy  pursued  by  the  two  dynasties  of  the  Seleucids  and  the 
Ptolemies  ; — j^^^haps  we  should  say,  forced  uj>on  the  former  by 
their  position  between  the  growing  powers  of  the  West,  and  the 
Jorccs  still  residing  in  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  East.  From  the 
very  first,  Seleucus,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  brought  into  a con- 
flict with  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  which  only  ended 
with  his  assassination  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (b.c.  280).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Antiochus  L,  Soter.  Amidst  his  constant 
wars,  Seleucus  had  found  time  to  carry  on  with  great  vigour  the 
difiTusion  of  Hellenic  civilization  through  his  cmjjire,  especially  by 
the  erection  of  cities,  settled  by  Greek  and  Macedonian  colonists, 
which  were  called  by  the  names  of  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apamea, 
and  Stratonicea,  after  his  father,  himself,  and  his  two  wives, 
besides  others  bearing  such  JIacedonian  appellations  as  Benea, 
Edessa,  and  Pella.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful Antioch,  now  Antakia,  in  SjTia,  which  rose  amidst  its  gardens, 
by  the  luxurious  grove  of  Daphne,  in  the  fiiir  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Casius  and  Amanus. 
Hither  Seleucus  transferred  his  capital  from  Babylon,  and  here  the 
Seleucidm  reigned  for  nearly  250  years  ; but  their  wide  empire 
was  speedily  narrowed  to  a precarious  tenure  of  Syria  itself.  At 

• T1)C  term  Ortdan,  used  by  our  old  writers,  nnd  among  the  rest  by  the  translators 
of  the  Bible,  is  not  sufficiently  distinguishe  from  Greek  to  be  exact. 
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the  end  of  half  a century  (b.c.  250),  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians 
cut  off  tlie  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Half  a century 
later,  the  ambitious  interference  of  Aiitioehus  III.,  the  Great, 
with  the  Romans  in  Greece  lost  him  all  Asia  Minor  beyond  the 
Taurus.  His  successor,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  forfeited  Palestine 
by  his  mad  persecution  of  the  Jews.  From  his  time,  the  his- 
tory of  Syria  dwindles  away  into  a succession  of  munlerous  con- 
tests within,  and  dangers  on  all  sides  from  Parthia,  Egypt,  and 
Rome,  till  Pompey  constituted  Syria  a Roman  province  in 
B.o.  65. 

Meanwhile,  in  Egypt,  tlie  prudent  policy  of  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  sumamed  Soter  (Saviour)  by  the  Rhodians  after  their 
great  siege,  had  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  that  growing  pro- 
sperity and  civilization  which  reached  its  climax  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus,  who  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  kingdom  in  b.c.  285,  and  began  to  reign  alone  in 
B.C.  283.  We  have  already  given  a summarj'  of  the  history  of 
Egj'j)t,  down  to  its  incorporation  with  the  Roman  empire  in 
B.O.  30.* 

A third  kingdom  arose  in  Asia  Minor  about  this  epoch  out  of 
tl»e  ruins  of  that  of  Lysimachus.  It  was  founded  by  PhilctKirus, 
a Paphlagonian  eunuch,  who,  having  been  left  by  Lysimachus  in 
charge  of  his  treasures  at  Pergamus,  revolted  to  Seleucus,  when 
he  saw  the  scale  tiu’ning  in  his  favour.  The  death  of  Seleucus 
enabled  Philetmrus  to  found  a kingdom,  to  which  his  successor 
gave  an  air  of  old  legitimacy  by  assuming  the  name  of  Eumenes.t 
Comprising  at  first  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was 
gretitly  enlarged  by  the  Romans,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  conferred  upon  their  ally,  Eumcnes  II.,  the  whole  of 
Mysia,  Lydia,  the  two  Phrygias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamjjhylia 
(b.c.  190),  which  his  grandson.  Attains  III.,  gratefully  rcstort'd  to 
them  by  his  testament  (b.c.  133),  and  which  formed  the  province 
of  Asia.  It  was  under  Eumenes  II.  that  Pergamus  became  a seat 
of  learning  which  rivalled  Alexandria,  with  a library,  in  the  for- 
mation of  which  the  scarce  t and  fragile  papyrus  w'us  replaced  by 
parchment  {charta  PiTgamena'). 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria, 


• Vol.  1.  p.  141. 

t The  follo»-ing  is  b list  of  the  kiuga  of  Pergamus  Philctenis,  b.c.  280— 2G3  ; 
Kumencs  I.,  B.C.  263—241  ; Attalua  I.,  B.c.  241—187  ; Eumeiies  II.,  b.c.  197 — 159; 
Attalus  II.,  Philailclphus,  B.C.  159 — 138  ; Attains  111.,  PhUometor,  b.c.  138 — 133. 
t Scarce,  becauae  of  the  vast  quantity  used  in  Egypt. 
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founded  by  the  revolt  of  Theodotus,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
from  Antioohus  II.,  in  B.C.  255,  and  overthrown  by  the  Partliians 
about  B.c.  125,  after  its  kings  had  ruled  over  a considerable  part 
of  India ; and  the  Persian  kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia, 
which,  established  by  the  rebellion  of  satraps  in  the  last  days  of 
the  empire,  regained  their  independence  with  the  decline  of  the 
Seleucidae,  and  will  be  heard  of  again  in  the  course  of  Roman 
history. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


LAST  TEARS  OF  LIBERTY  IN  GREECE.— FROM  THE  EXPE- 
DITION OF  ALEXANDER  TO  THE  RISE  OF  THE  ACH^AN 
LEAGUE.  B.C.  334  TO  B.C.  280. 


**  Mach-SQfferlDg  heroes  next  their  honours  claim. 
Those  of  less  noisy,  and  less  guilty  fame. 

Here  his  abode  the  martyr’d  PnooioN  claims, 

With  Aais,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names.’* — Pops. 


OONDmOH  07  ORBSCC  AT  ALBXARDBR’S  DBPARTURB — ITQESrS  ABD  SPARTA — XOVBVKBTS 

07  AQIS^IIIS  DR7BAT  AMD  DBATH — ASOHIMES  AND  DRHOSTUBXBS A77A1R  07  RAR- 

PALUS — BXILB  07  DBMOSTHENKS — ALRXANDKR’s  BOIOT  TOB  RBSTORINO  THB  EXILES 

• — BF7B0T  07  ALRXANDRR’s  DRATH — TUB  LAMIAH  WAR— TIOTORT  07  ANTIPATER 

PBATHS  Of  UTPERIDBS,  nSMOtiTUBNBS,  AND  DKMADR8 — POLTSPEBCHON— PROOLAMA- 
TION  07  OREBK  LIBBRTT — DEATH  07  PUOCION  — CASSANDBR  MiSTLK  07  ATHENS — 
DBHBTRIUS  TBB  PUALKRRAM — CASSANDBR  IN  PBLOPOKNKSUS — FORTIFICATION  07 
SPARTA — AFFAIRS  07  MACEDONIA — RR8T0RATI0M  OF  THBBE8— 8UCCES8B8  07  AN- 
TIOONCS  IB  OREKCB — 0&5EKAL  PAOI7IOAT10N — CASSANDBR  KASTRR  OF  MACEDONIA 
AND  ORKROB— DBMET&IUS  POLIORCSTBS  AT  ATHRNS — 1118  SECOND  TISIT — SUCCESSFCti 
WAR  WITH  OASSAKDER — RECAL  TO  ASIA,  AND  RETURN  TO  ORSBCB — RRPULSB  FROM 
ATHRNS — DEATH  07  CASSANDBR — PHILIP  17.,  ANTI  PATER,- AND  ALEXANDER — DRMB- 
TRIOS  POLIOROBTBS  TAKES  ATHBNS — KINO  07  MAOBDONIA — HIS  WARS  IN  ORSSCS — 
WITH  PTRBIIDS  AND  LTSIMACHUS — HIS  TUaHT  TO  ASIA,  IMPRISONMENT  AND  DEATH 
—EXPULSION  07  PTRRnCS  BT  LTSIMACHUS — ANARCHT  IN  MACEDONIA — ANTIOONU3 
OONATAS  AND  HIS  DTNASTT — DRATH  07  LTSIMACHUS — PTRRBU8  IN  ITALT — IRRUP- 
TION 07  TBB  OAUL0 — RISK  07  TUB  ATOLIAN  AND  ACHAAN  LEAQUB8 — CONKBCTION 
07  ORRBCB  WITH  THB  WEST — SICILIAN  AND  ITALIAN  GREERS — AGATHOOLBS — LITR- 
RATURB  AND  ART  DURING  THB  MAOBDONIAX  PKBIOD — SCHOOLS  07  PU1L080PBT. 

We  have  now  to  look  back  upon  the  condition  of  Greece  during 
the  absence  of  Alexander  in  Asia,  and  the  period  of  the  wars  of 
the  Diadochi.  It  is  seldom  that  a free  country  acquiesces  in  the 
surrender  of  its  liberty.  Political  rights  may  be  snatched  away  by 
a surprise,  borne  down  by  force,  or  forfeited  by  apathy  and  internal 
dissensions;  hut  a vigorous  political  life  only  expires,  after  many  a 
hard  struggle,  in  the  crushing  embrace  of  overwhelming  strength. 
The  Macedonian  conquest  had  deprived  Greece  of  the  free  use  of 
her  liberty ; but  it  was  only  finally  extinguished  by  the  arms  of 
Rome.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  catastrophe,  it  proved  an 
immense  gain  to  the  conquerors,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  the 
Hellenic  life  had  not  first  been  absorbed  into  an  Oriental  des- 
potism. The  last  efibrts  for  liberty  kept  alive  that  “ingenium 
civile,”  which  was  a more  precious  gift  even  than  the  arts  and 
letters  which  the  victors  received  from  the  vanquished. 

In  accepting  the  results  of  Chseronea  and  of  the  fall  of  Thebes, 
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tlie  Greeks  had  consoled  themselves  with  the  belief,  whether  real  or 
nfl’ectcd,  that  their  conqueror  was  tlieir  proper  leader  to  the  final 
triuinph  over  Persia,  How  far  this  sentiment  wrought  among 
them,  as  at  least  a pretext  for  willing  and  even  flattering  consent, 
and  how  there  remained  a party  which  had  not  abandoned  a truer 
view  of  the  case,  we  have  already  seen.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  that  party  throughout  Greece ; and  we  can  only 
trace  its  working  with  certainty  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta,  in  tlic 
part)’  divisions  of  the  former  state  and  the  stiudy  secession  of  the 
latter.  Tlie  intuitive  sagacity  of  Alexander  judged  rightly  of  the 
position  of  the  two  cities,  when  he  took  every  opportunity  to  flatter 
Athens,  but  without  loosening  his  grasp  upon  her,  while  he 
excepted  Sparta  from  all  share  in  the  honours  of  the  common 
enter|irise.  * The  difference  was  equally  marked  in  the  conduct  of 
the  two  cities  themselves. 

AVliile  the  patriot  party  at  Athens  were  retailing  every  piece  of 
news  that  seemed  unfavourable  to  Alexander,  with  more  curiosity 
than  hope,  the  Spartans,  under  the  guidance  of  King  Agis  III.,t 
were  watching  their  opportunity  for  action,  and  meanwhile  reviving, 
with  considerable  success,  the  confederacy  of  Peloponnesian  states. 
How  little  reason  Uiere  was  for  des^iair,  if  Darius  had  shown  tho 
least  power  of  resistance,  is  apparent  from  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  successes  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Memnon  (b.c.  334 — 333). 
We  have  seen  how  tlie  change  in  the  plans  of  Darius,  consequent 
upon  Memnon’s  death,  paralyzed  the  fleet  by  tlie  withdrawal  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  how,  though  Pharnabazus  continued 
the  operations  in  tlie  iEgman,  and  met  Agis  to  concert  a landing 
in  Peloponnesus,  he  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Issus.  He  left,  however,  ten  triremes  and  thirty  talents  with 
Agis,  who  sent  his  brother  AgesUaus  to  reduce  Crete,  and  Alex- 
ander found  it  necessary  to  send  a naval  force  to  act  against  him 
(B.C.  331). 

In  the  following  sjiring,  Agis  declared  open  war  against  Anti- 
pater, the  regent  of  Macedonia.  The  time  seems  ill-chosen,  so 
soon  after  the  victory  of  Arbela ; but  he  was  perhaps  encouraged 
by  Alexander’s  increasing  distance  from  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the 
revolt  of  tlie  Macedonian  governor  of  Thrace.  Agis  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  been  serving  Darius; 
and  he  obtained  the  support  of  the  Eleans,  the  Achteans,  and  tho 

* See,  for  examples,  chap.  xvi.  pp.  38,  47,  49,  60,  52,  58. 

t The  Eurrsthenid  king,  Clcomeiies  II.,  apjieors  to  have  been  a mere  cipher 
throughout  his  long  reign  of  sixtj-one  years. 
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Arciulians,  except  Megalopolis,  which  was  decidedly  Macedonian. 
The  influence  of  Phociou  kept  down  the  war  j>arty  at  Atliens,  and 
even  Demosthenes  would  not  advise  the  risk.  The  brief  war  which 
followed  was  confined  to  Peloponnesus.  Agis,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  laid  siege  to  Megalopolis,  which 
Antipater  hastened  to  relieve  ; and  Agis  fell,  with  0000  men,  in  a 
battle  so  ilesperate  that  it  cost  the  victors  0500  killed  and  wounded. 
The  synoil  of  Greek  states  was  again  convened  at  Corinth,  to  pro- 
nounce the  complete  submission  of  Greece,  and  Lacedasmonian 
envoys  followetl  Alexander  as  far  as  Bactra  to  place  their  city  at 
his  disposal.  We  are  not  told  what  answer  tlicy  received.  The 
defeat  of  Agis  seemed  to  secure  a complete  ascendancy  to  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  who  seized  the  opportunity  for  that 
grand  attack  upon  Ctesiphon  and  Demosthenes,  which  recoiled  so 
signally  ujsm  Aeschines  (b.c.  330). 

The  history  of  Greece  is  now  a complete  blank  till  the  return  of 
Alexander  from  India  to  Susa  (b.c.  325).  Among  the  satraps  who 
had  abused  their  power  during  his  absence,  was  Harpalus,  whom 
he  had  treated  with  distinguished  favoim,  and  made  governor  of 
Babylon.  While  Harpalus  was  engaged  in  squandering  the  royal 
treasure  in  luxury,  and  treating  his  subjects  with  true  Oriental 
tyranny,  he  was  cultivating  close  relations  with  Athens,  and  send- 
ing presents  both  to  the  city  and  to  many  of  the  leading  states- 
men. So,  when  he  fieri  from  Babylon,  with  5000  soldiers  and  a 
large  treasure,  he  steered  for  Cape  Sunium,  secure  of  a favourable 
reception.  Prudence,  however,  forbiwle  a step  so  directly  hostile 
to  Alexander ; and  Phocion  and  Demosthenes  were  agreed  in  oppo- 
sing it.  Nay  more,  when  envoys  came  from  Antipater  demanding 
that  Harpalus  should  be  given  up,  it  was  Demosthenes  who  moved 
his  arrest.  Ho  contrived,  however,  to  escape  fixim  the  prison,  and 
fled  to  Crete,  leaving  his  treasure  under  sequestration  in  the 
Acropolis.  On  comparing  its  value  with  the  account  given  in  by 
Harpalus,  a large  deficiency  was  discovered  ; and  the  Areopagus, 
after  investigating  the  matter  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes 
himself,  preferred  a charge  of  peculation  against  several  citizens, 
amongst  whom  were  Demosthenes  and  Demades.  The  latter  fled, 
but  the  former  was  found  guilty  by  a dicastery  of  1500  citizens, 
and  sentenced  to  a fine  of  fifty  talents.  Having  no  means  of  pay- 
ment, he  was  cast  into  prison,  whence  he  escaped,  and  resided 
sometimes  at  Troezen,  and  sometimes  at  .iEgina,  It  is  said  that 
he  might  often  be  seen  upon  the  beach,  shedding  tears  as  he  looked 
to  the  coast  of  Attica.  Among  his  accusers  was  Hyperides,  the 
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most  violent  enemy  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  condemnation  was  secured  by  a disgraceful 
combination  of  the  Macedonian  party  with  Uie  friends  of  Harpalus, 
whom  he  had  refused  to  support,  and  who  wanted  a scapegoat  for 
their  own  corruption.* 

One  of  Alexander’s  last  acts  was  to  throw  a firebrand  into 
Greece.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  final  triumph  in  Asia,  he  doubtless 
felt  secure  of  obedience  in  providing  a triumph  for  his  partizans  at 
home.  Nicanor  was  sent  to  the  OljTnpic  festival  (b.c.  224)  with 
a rescript  proclaiming  to  the  exiles 'throughout  Greece  their  resto- 
ration to  their  cities,  which  Antipater  was  instructe<l  to  enforce. 
Under  the  guise  of  a universal  amnesty,  the  edict  provided  in 
cft’ect  for  the  maintenance  of  a Macedonian  party  in  every  state — 
for  its  supremacy  iu  many..  Envoys  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with 
Alexander;  and  the  whole  of  Greece  was  already  in  excitement 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  monarch’s  death. 

The  feeling  produced  is  summed  up  in  the  striking  image  of 
the  orator  Uemades,  that  the  power  of  Macedonia  was  now  like 
the  monster  Polj'phemus  when  Ulysses  had  put  out  his  single  eye. 
The  long-supiiressed  desire  for  free  action  found  vent  at  Athens, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Phocion,  who  remained  at  his  post, 
and  kept  his  office  as  General,  while  others  of  his  party  fled  to 
Antipater.  Though  Demosthenes  was  in  exile,  the  youthful  orator 
Leosthenes  united  with  Hj'perides  in  stirring  up  the  people.  Forty 
triremes,  and  200  quadrircmes,t  were  ordered  to  be  equipped,  and 
all  citizens  under  forty  years  of  age  were  called  out.  Envoys 
w’ere  sent  round  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  their  efforts  were 
secondetl  by  Demosthenes,  who  was  presently  recalled  in  triumph. 
By  the  autumn,  IjeosUienes  found  himself  in  command  of  an 
allied  army  near  Thermopylae,  though  Boeotia,  Corinth,  Sparta, 
and  Megalopolis,  kept  down  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  rendered 
no  assistance.  His  force  amounted  to  13,000  foot  and  600  horse, 
with  110  ships,  wliich  sailed  along  the  coast. 

The  decision  of  the  Thessalians  for  the  Greek  cause  deprived 
Antipater  of  their  splendid  cavaliy,  and  entailed  upon  him  a 
great  defeat  in  Thessaly.  He  threw  himself  into  the  town  of 

• Sm  the  elaborate  argument  of  Mr.  Grote,  llistory  of  Qrtect^  toI.  xii.,  pp.  402 
—436. 

+ Vessels  with  four  banks  of  oars,  which  began  about  this  time  to  replace  the 
smaller  but  more  handy  triremes.  The  difference,  to  compare  small  things  with 
groat,  is  something  like  that  between  the  hrst-rates  and  seventy-fours  of  Iho  British 
navy,  l.oth  now  Incoming  as  obsolete  as  the  triremes.  The  battle  of  Salamis, 
muntioned  in  the  last  chapter,  was  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  ships  engaged. 
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Lamia,  near  the  Spcrclieius,  to  await  the  aid  which  he  sent  to  ask 
from  Asia.  The  allies  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  a blockade, 
and  Phocion  indulged  in  sinister  predictions  : — “ Tlie  short  race 
has  been  run  splendidly ; but  I fear  we  shall  not  have  strength  to 
hold  out  for  the  long  course.”  The  augurj’  seemed  confirmed  by 
the  death  of  Leosthenes,  who  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a stone 
hurled  from  a catapult ; and  a fatal  delay  took  place  while  his 
successor  was  being  chosen.  Little  advantage  w’as  gained  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Leonnatus,  who  had  advanced  from  Asia 
into  Thessaly  with  20,000  foot  and  2500  horse.  His  army  w’as 
rallied  by  Antipater,  who  escaped  from  Lamia,  and  retired  into 
Macedonia,  to  await  the  approach  of  Craterus ; while  his  fleet 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  Athenians. 

In  the  following  summer,  the  united  forces  of  Antipater  and 
Craterus  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  allies  at  Crannon  in 
Thessaly,  and  Greece  lay  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mace- 
donian regent  (August,  b.c.  322).  Refusing  to  treat,  except  with 
individual  states,  he  marched  to  the  Cadmean  fort,  where  Thebes 
once  had  stood,  as  if  about  to  enter  Attica.  Demosthenes, 
Hyperides,  and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  leaders,  fled  to  .^gina, 
and  thence  to  sanctuaries  elsewhere,  while  Phocion  and  Demades 
went  to  intercede  with  Antipater  for  the  city.  The  best  terms 
they  could  obtain  w^ere  the  surrender  of  the  lea<ling  orators, 
including  Hyperides  and  Demosthenes,  the  restriction  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  admission  of  a Macedonian  garrison  into  the 
port  of  Munychia.  Demades,  who  has  been  so  often  named  as 
the  servile  partisan  of  Macedonia,  moved  the  decree  for  the  arrest 
of  the  orators,  and  officers  were  sent  with  the  envoys  of  Antipater 
to  pursue  them.  The  temples  in  which  they  had  taken  sanctuary 
proved  no  protection.  Hyperides  was  carried  back  to  Athens  and 
put  to  death,  after  Antipater — as  it  is  said — had  taken  revenge  for 
his  free  speech  by  ordering  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out  and  thrown  to 
the  dogs.  Demosthenes  escaped  a fate  probably  still  worse  by  a 
voluntary  (kath,  which  was  no  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a Greek.  Tlie 
story  is  related  with  various  romantic  details,  but  all  we  know  for 
certain  is  that,  when  the  satellites  of  Antipater  came  to  drag  him 
from  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Calaiiria,  he  took  poison  in  the 
temple,  and  then  coming  forth,  as  if  to  surrender  himself,  he  died 
as  he  passed  the  threshold.  It  was  affirmed  by  his  nephew  Demo- 
chares  Uiat,  instead  of  dying  by  his  own  hand,  he  had  been 
removed,  like  Sophocles,  by  an  etdhanasia  in  the  sacred  precinct, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Macedonian  cruelty.  At  least  it  was  time 
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for  him  to  die,  when  he  had  survived  the  freedom  to  which  hia 
life  had  been  devoted.  His  fate  was  less  lamentable  than  that  of 
his  great  rival  Phocion,  who  perished  by  a similar  death,  after  he 
had  been  compelled  for  a few  years  to  administer  the  city  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  But  he  deserv’es  at 
least  the  praise  of  doing  his  best  to  govern  justly. 

Antipater  followed  up  his  victory  by  setting  up  oligarchies  of 
Macedonian  partisans  in  the  leading  cities  of  Greece,  and  by  whole- 
sale deportations  of  the  free  citizens.  Having  reduced  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus, he  had  crossed  over  with  Craterus  into  .^Itolia,  with  tjie 
design  of  transporting  the  rude  and  warlike  inhabitants,  to  people 
the  deserts  of  Upper  Asia,  when  both  were  recalled,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  resist  the  projects  of  Perdiccas  (b.c.  321).  The  only 
event  worth  recording,  in  Greece,  before  the  death  of  Antipater,  is 
the  savage  murder  of  Demades,  who  had  been  sent  to  Pella  to 
request  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia.  Unluckily 
for  the  orator,  a letter  of  his  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
Perdiccas,  urging  him  to  come  over  and  rescue  Greece  from  her 
dependence  on  “ an  old  and  rotten  warp.”  Cassander  avenged  the 
insult  to  his  father  by  putting  Demades  to  death,  after  his  son  had 
been  killed  in  his  arms.  Thus  were  the  friends  as  well  as  the  foes 
of  Macedonia  cut  down  one  after  tlie  other  (b.c.  319). 

The  civil  war  which  the  will  of  Antipater  caused  between  his 
son  Cassander  and  his  successor  Polysperchon  involved  the  whole 
of  Greece,  and  Athens  first  of  all.  Polysperchon,  having  allied 
himself  with  Olympias,  and  acting  in  her  name  and  that  of  the 
sons  of  Alexander,  who  were  now  at  Pella,  issued  an  edict,  pro- 
claiming that  the  Greek  cities  should  be  delivered  from  the  oligar- 
chies set  up  by  Antipater,  and  their  constitutions  restored,  as  they 
had  existed  under  Philip  and  Alexander ; and  the  exiles  expelled 
by  Antipater  were  recalled  to  their  homes.  The  Athenians  at  once 
required  the  Macedonian  garrison  to  evacuate  Munychia.  But 
Nicanor,  who  had  been  sent  by  Cassander  to  supersede  the  former 
governor,  not  only  refused,  but  took  Piraeus  by  surprise,  while  Pho 
cion,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  not  only  neglected  to  take 
precautions,  but  refused  to  lead  the  Athenians  to  recover  the  port. 
Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Alexander,  the  son  of  Poly- 
sperchon,  arrived  with  the  advanced  guard  of  his  father’s  army, 
to  enforce  a peremptory  mandate  from  Olympias  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  garrison ; but  instead  of  making  common  cause  with  the 
Athenians,  Alexander  spent  the  time  in  fruitless  negociations  with 
Nicanor,  till  Ca-ssander  arrived  at  Pineus  with  a large  armament 
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supplied  to  him  by  Antigonus.  The  blame  of  all  was  laid  on 
Phocion,  who  was  accused  of  intriguing  both  with  Nicanor  and 
Alexander,  to  obtain  protection  against  the  returning  exiles. 
These  had  no  sooner  recovered  their  power  in  the  city,  than  they 
proceeded  to  depose  the  magistrates  who  had  held  office  under  the 
government  established  by  Antipater,  and  among  them  Phocion, 
Some  were  condemned  to  death ; others  fled ; and  Phocion  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  who  received  him  well,  and  sent 
him  with  letters  to  Polyspcrchon,  to  whom  the  Athenians  also 
sent  a deputation,  accusing  Phocion  of  high  treason,  Poly- 
sperchon  affected  to  hear  the  case  impartially;  but,  bent  on 
obtaining  Pirteus  for  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
Athenians  by  giving  up  Phocion,  who  was  sent  in  chains  to  the 
city.  He  was  tried  by  the  popular  assembly,  and  condemned  to 
death,  with  four  colleagues,  amidst  the  most  insulting  exhibition 
of  vindictive  feeling  by  the  returned  exiles.  He  bore  all  with 
the  most  dignified  patience  ; and  his  last  words,  before  he  drank 
the  hemlock,  were  to  bid  his  son  to  cherish  no  evil  memory  of 
the  Athenians,  He  died  at  the  ago  of  eighty-five.  The  Athe- 
nians soon  afterwards  received  Cassander  into  the  city,  who 
restored  the  oligarchical  government,  under  the  distinguished 
orator,  philosopher,  and  poet,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  held 
his  power  for  ten  years.  Meanwhile,  the  repulse  of  Polysperchon 
from  Megalopolis,  and  the  defeat  of  his  navy  by  that  of  Cassander, 
strengthened  the  party  of  the  latter  throughout  Greece.  In  a pro- 
gress through  Peloponnesus,  he  received  the  adhesion  of  most  of 
the  cities.  One  incident,  highly  characteristic  of  the  abandonment 
of  old  Greek  traditions  is,  that  tlie  Spartans  now  for  the  first  time 
surrounded  their  city  with  walls  (b.c.  317). 

We  have  seen  how  Cassander  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  put 
down  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Olympias.  His  successes  drove 
Polysperchon  back  into  .^itolia,  while  Alexander  maintained  him- 
self in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  on  his  way  to  attack  the  latter  that 
Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes,  twenty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Alexander,  and  invited  back  the  Theban  exiles  from  all  the  cities 
of  Greece,  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  measure  was  most  popular 
through  the  whole  Hellenic  world ; tlic  Athenians,  Megalopolitans, 
and  Messenians,  being  especially  forward  in  aiding  the  work 
(b.c.  315). 

Cassander  had  already  gained  great  successes  in  Peloponnesus, 
when  Antigonus  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  pro- 
claiming freedom  to  the  cities.  He  despatched  an  armament 
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under  Aristodemus  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  with  whom  Cassander 
proceeded  to  make  terms,  leaving  him  the  government  of  the 
peninsula  under  himself ; and  both  were  thxis  united  against  Aris- 
todemus. Alexander  was  soon  after  assassinated,  but  his  widow 
Cratcsipolis  maintained  herself  in  Sicyon,  while  Cassander  gained 
considerable  advantages  over  the  JEtolians,  formerly  the  allies 
of  Polysperchon,  and  now  of  Antigonus.  The  latter  now  made 
a vigorous  effort  by  sending  over  a new  armament  under  his 
nephew  Ptolemy,  who  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  every  quarter, 
when  the  war  was  suspended  by  the  general  pacification  of  B.c. 
311,  and  all  the  powers  united  to  guarantee  the  autonomy  of  the 
Greek  cities,  though  the  provision  remained  a dead  letter,  and 
Cassander  kept  his  garrisons  in  the  cities  that  he  now  held.  He 
afterwards  granted  the  government  of  Peloponnesus  to  Polysper- 
chon, as  the  price  of  his  treachery  in  the  murder  of  Hercules ; * 
while  his  own  power  in  Northern  Greece  seems  to  have  embraced 
all  the  western  coast  and  a large  part  of  Epirus  (b.c.  309).  We 
have  seen  how  he  secured  the  crown  of  Macedonia  by  the  murder 
of  Roxana  and  Alexander. 

The  abortive  expedition  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  (b.c.  308)  f had, 
however,  the  effect  of  drawing  upon  Cassander  the  more  serious 
attacks  of  Antigonus,  who  sent  over  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
with  a formidable  armament,'from  Ephesus.  Such  was  the  confused 
state  of  the  relations  between  Greece  and  the  generals  in  Asia,  that 
when  Demetrius  suddenly  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Attica  in  May, 
B.c.  307,  his  fleet  was  mistaken  for  that  of  Ptolemy,  the  ally  of 
Cassander,  and  he  sailed  into  Piraeus  before  the  error  was  dis- 
covered. Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  after  governing  well  for  some 
years,  during  whicli  lie  improved  the  laws  of  Athens  and  adorned 
the  city  with  splendid  buildings,  had  degenerated  into  a sensual 
and  luxurious  despot.  So,  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  proclaimed 
that  he  had  come  to  free  the  city  and  to  expel  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  the  people  went  over  to  him,  and  the  late  ruler  retired 
to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Egypt.  After  reducing  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  both  of  Munychia  and  Megara,  and  declaring  the  latter 
citj'  free,  Demetrius  made  a triumphal  entry  into  Athens,  pro- 
claiming the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  promising  magnificent  dona- 
tions from  his  father.  He  was  received  with  such  unbounded 
adulation  and  divine  honours  to  his  father  and  himself,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  declared  himself  ashamed  of  these  degenerate  Athe- 
nians. The  only  voice  raised  in  opposition  to  the  universal  flattery 

• Sec  diup.  xvii.  p.  88.  + 
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was  that  of  Demochares,  t)ie  nephew  of  Demosthenes.  Amidst 
the  reaction  against  the  philosopher  Demetrius  of  Phalenim,  a 
law  was  passed  restricting  the  liberty  of  teaching  in  the  philosophic 
schools,  which  were  now,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  at  the  height  of 
their  reputation.  The  philosophers  made  a spirited  appeal  by 
leaving  Athens  in  a body,  and  the  decree  was  repealed  the  next 
year.  Demetrius  had  remained  only  a few  months  at  Athens, 
when  he  was  recalled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  naval  war  on  the 
shores  of  Cj^jrus  (b.c.  306). 

During  the  absence  of  Demetrius  in  the  East,  the  war  in  Greece 
was  renewed  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassander.  The  latter 
had  gained  a decided  advantage  at  many  points, — had  taken 
Corinth,  and  was  blockading  Athens  by  sea  and  land,  when 
Demetrius  opportunely  returned  with  a large  fleet  to  the  Euripus, 
and  landed  at  Aulis  in  Boeotia.  Cassander,  thus  tlireatcncd  in 
the  rear,  raised  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  retired  towards  Thessaly. 
He  was  pursued  and  defeated  near  Thermopylfo  by  Demetrius, 
to  whom  a body  of  6000  Macedonian  troops  went  over.  Deme- 
trius once  more  entered  Atliens,  to  be  received  with  flattery  more 
abject  and  impious  than  had  been  paid  to  himself  and  his  father 
some  years  before.  A decree  was  carried  by  Stratocles,  that 
Athena  invited  Demetrius  to  be  her  guest  Lodged  in  the  back 
chamber  * of  the  Parthenon,  he  profaned  the  temple  with  the  most 
abominable  orgies  of  Aphrodite,  to  whom  he  erected  chapels 
throughout  the  city  for  his  courtezans.  The  only  voice  raised 
against  the  decree  of  Stratocles  is  said  to  have  been  that  of 
Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  who  at  all  events  was 
soon  banished  from  Athens  for  his  opposition  to  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius,  f 

In  the  following  spring  (b.c.  303),  Demetrius  prosecuted  the 
w'ar  in  Peloponnesus  against  the  garrisons  of  Cassander  and 
Ptolemy.  He  conquered  Corinth,  Sicyon,  all  the  states  of  Argolis, 
and  the  whole  of  Arcadia,  except  Mantinea;  and  he  made  an 
expedition  with  his  fleet  to  Lcucas  and  Corcyra.  After  these  suc- 
cesses, a congress  at  Corinth  conferred  upon  Demetrius,  as  formerly 
upon  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  dignity  of  captain-general  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  302,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and 

• It  has  been  already  eiplained,  that  the  OpUthodomus,  or  back  ehamber,  of  a 
Greek  temple  was  not  the  inner  sliriue,  but  a sort  of  vestry  and  treasury,  as  well  as  a 
lodging  for  the  keepers  of  the  temple. 

t The  return  of  Demetrius  was  iu  B.c.  804  ; the  banishment  of  Demochares  in 
B.C.  303-2. 
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was  received  as  a god  by  a procession  of  the  people,  with  garlands 
and  incense.  But  even  the  hjnnn  which  tliey  sang  to  him,  as  the 
god  who  alone  had  appeared  to  deliver  them,  was  the  measure  of 
their  debasement  and  distress.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  observe 
the  language  used  re8i>ecting  the  growing  power  of  the  iEtolians, 
who  are  compared  to  the  Sphinx,  flying  from  its  rock  to  carry  off 
the  helpless  citizens.  Both  the  order  of  the  calendar  and  the  most 
venerable  customs  of  religion  were  made  to  yield  to  the  wish  of 
Demetrius,  to  be  at  once  initiated  into  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  the  proper  course,  a candidate  could 
only  bo  initiated  at  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  in  the  month  of  Anthe- 
sterion,  and  admitted  to  the  higher  degree  sixteen  months  later,  in 
Bo^romion.  Demetrius  had  reached  Athens  in  Munychion,  two 
months  after  the  former  period ; but,  on  the  motion  of  Stratocles, 
it  was  declared  that  the  current  month  should  be  considered  as 
Anthesterion,  and  the  next  month  as  the  Boedromion  of  the 
following  year;  and  then,  after  the  two  ceremonies,  another  decree 
set  the  calendar  right  again.  A century  before,  Aristophanes 
had  made  Meton’s  reform  of  the  calendar  an  occasion  for  the  jest, 
that  the  gods  and  men  would  bo  celebrating  their  festivals  at 
different  times ; but  such  proceedings  as  these  prove,  as  Niebuhr 
observes,  that  “ no  one  at  that  time  had  much  faith  in  those 
matters  ; all  was  mere  curiosity,  and  an  obscure  remnant  of  super- 
stition.” Demetrius  repaid  this  adulation  by  exacting  from  the 
Athenians  a contribution  of  250  talents,  which  ho  insulted  them 
by  squandering  on  his  pleasures. 

Still  pursuing  the  object  of  driving  Cassander  out  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  he  marched  into  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  66,000 
men,  and  became  master  of  much  of  the  country.  His  continued 
success  was  one  catise  of  the  new  coalition  against  his  father  in 
Asia;  and  Cassander  protracted  the  contest  till  Demetrius  was 
recalled  by  Antigonus  to  share  his  defeat  at  Ipsus.  Before  he 
left  Greece,  he  concluded  a peace  with  Cassander,  by  which  tlie 
Hellenic  cities  were  declared  free  (b.c.  301). 

The  military  talents  of  Demetrius  were  conspicuous  in  his  con- 
duct after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Retreating  with  the  remnant  of 
the  army,  he  joined  his  fleet  at  Ephesus,  and  passed  over  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  rallied  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  secure  Greece. 
There  he  might  hope  to  hold  out  till  the  coalition  of  the  generals 
in  Asia  should  be  dissolved  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  his  own 
aid  be  sought,  as  in  fact  soon  afterwards  happened.  For  this 
contingency  he  at  once  paved  the  way  by  opening  negociations 
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with  Ptolemy,  through  the  medium  of  the  young  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  whose  name  now  appears  in  history  for  the  first  time, 
and  of  whose  share  in  these  transactions  more  will  be  said  anon. 
But  Demetrius  had  not  calculated  on  the  great  effect  produced  in 
Greece  by  the  defeat  of  Ipsus.  Most  of  the  cities  that  had  so 
lately  saluted  him  as  their  leader  hastened  to  make  their  sub- 
mission to  Cassander.  Even  Athens  had  recovered  from  her 
servile  prostration,  and  recalled  Dcmochares,  who  guided  her  coun- 
cils in  the  spirit  of  his  uncle.  Demetrius  had  already  sailed  from 
Ephesus,  secure  of  a favourable  reception  at  Athens,  when  he  was 
met  by  an  embassy,  forbidding  him  to  approach  the  city.  At 
the  same  time  they  conducted  his  wife,  with  all  her  retinue  and 
property,  to  Megara,  and  gave  up  to  him  the  ships  and  treasures 
he  had  left  behind.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  Demetrius  to  involve 
himself  in  a war  with  Greece,  which  he  had  hoped  to  use  as  his 
basis  of  operations  against  Asia.  So  he  carried  his  armament  to 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  there  began  an  irregular  warfare 
against  Lysimachus. 

Meanwhile  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  had  formed  a closer  league 
with  each  other,  to  counteract  which,  Seleucus  sought  the  aid  of 
Demetrius,  and  sued  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  after- 
wards resigned  to  his  son  Antiochus.  This  is  the  earliest  example 
of  those  incestuous  marriages,  which  afterwards  became  common 
both  among  the  Seleucidro  and  the  Ptolemies.  Demetrius  forth- 
with sailed  to  Syria,  and  on  his  way  he  made  himself  master  of 
Cilicia ; and  his  refusal  to  give  up  this  acquisition  produced  an 
ill  feeling  with  Seleucus  at  the  very  moment  of  their  alliance. 
About  the  same  time,  the  negociations  which  Demetrius  had 
opened  with  Ptolemy  were  brought  to  a successful  issue.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  returned  to  Greece,  and  gained  a footing  in 
Peloponnesus  before  ho  attempted  to  recover  Athens. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Cassander  died,  after  he  had  enjoyed 
for  a few  years  the  power  restored  to  him  by  the  victory  of  Ipsus 
(b.c.  297).  He  left  three  sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alexander. 
The  first  succeeded  to  the  Macedonian  throne  as  Philip  IV.,  but 
died  of  sickness  the  next  year  (b.c.  296).  His  death  was  followed 
by  one  of  those  murderous  contests,  which  now  became  the  usual 
incidents  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Antipater  killed  his 
mother,  whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  Alexander;  and  the 
latter,  esteeming  his  own  life  in  danger,  applied  for  aid  both  to 
Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  Tlie  order  of  events  is  now  obscure; 
but  it  seems  that  Demetrius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Athens ; 
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and  so  Pyi-rhus  had  the  first  opportunity,  which  he  hastened  to 
seize.  It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man  up  to  the  present  period. 

Tlie  country  of  Epirus,  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  Pelasgic 
religion,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  cradle  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  was  now  subject  to  the  .Placid  femily  of  Molossian 
princes,  who  claimed  their  descent  from  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles.  It  seemed  to  be  the  destiny  of  these  princes 
to  bring  on  the  inevitable  collision  between  the  powers  of  Greece 
and  Italy.-  The  first  w-ho  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Epirus,  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Neoptolemus,  and  brother  of  Olympias,  vras 
killed  in  the  war  which  he  waged  on  behalf  of  the  Tarentines 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii  (b.c.  326).  His  cousin  and 
successor,  iEacides,  was  deposed  by  the  Epirots,  who  disliked  the 
part  he  took  in  the  war  of  Olympias  against  Cassander  (b.c.  316). 
He  was  subsequently  recalled ; but  only  to  be  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Ctissander,  who  thus  obtained  the 
mastery  of  Epinis  (b.c.  313).  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  jEacides,  was 
bom  in  b.c.  318.  On  his  father’s  deposition,  the  infant,  saved  by 
his  faithful  servants,  found  refuge  with  Glaucias,  the  king  of  the 
Hlyrian  Taulantians,  who  brought  him  up  with  his  own  children, 
and  refused  to  betray  him  to  Cassander  for  a large  bribe.  Niebuhr 
observes  the  resemblance  in  the  conduct  of  the  old  Illyrian  chief 
to  the  respect  of  the  modern  Albanians  for  the  ties  of  hospitality, 
when  once  their  word  is  pledged,  notwithstanding  their  craelty 
and  venality.  The  same  historian  sees  a proof  of  the  natural 
excellence  of  the  character  of  Pj-rrhus  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  not 
barbarized  by  liis  early  training.  Ten  years  later,  Glaucias  restored 
Pyrrhus,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  to  the  throne  of  Epirus  ; but, 
after  five  years,  Cassander  took  advantage  of  the  recal  of  Deme- 
trius to  Asia,  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  by  the  Epirots. 
The  young  prince,  who  was  now  seventeen,  fied  to  Demetrius,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  and  fought  with  great  distinction  on  the 
field  of  Ipsus.  He  was  then  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a 
negociation  with  Ptolemy,  whom,  like  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  PjTrhus  so  won  by  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  character, 
that  the  Egyptian  king  sent  him  back  to  Epirus  with  a large 
force,  and  the  queen  Berenice  gave  him  the  hand  of  Antigone, 
her  daughter  by  a former  marriage.  Pyrrhus  was  well  received 
by  the  Epirots,  and  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Neoptolemus,* 

* PlutATch,  who  alone  mentions  this  Neoptolemus,  does  not  tell  us  who  he  was. 
Niebuhr  upposcs  him  to  have  been  a son  of  Alexander,  the  late  King  of  Epirus. 
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the  reigning  prince,  to  share  the  kingdom ; but  Neoptolemus  was 
soon  put  to  death,  on  the  ground,  as  is  supposed,  of  a plot  against 
the  life  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  wealth  supplied  by  Ptolemy  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  raise 
Epirus  to  great  prosperity.  He  founded  cities,  and  developed  the 
military  resources  of  the  country,  doing  for  Epirus  what  Arche- 
laus  and  Philip  had  done  for  Macedonia.  Like  the  latter  prince, 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  war,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  highest  military  genius.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceased. 
Pyrrhus  loved  war,  less  for  its  substantial  gains  than  for  the 
excitement  of  the  pursuit,  as  an  artist  works  at  hiS  art  to  gratify 
an  inward  prompting.  But,  obeying  only  this  impulse,  his  efforts 
were  as  desultory  as  they  were  eager.  He  is  said  to  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  following  up  victory,  lest  the  campaign 
should  end  too  quickly,  like  a chase,  the  pleasure  of  which  is  lost 
if  the  game  be  caught  too  soon.  Had  he  possessed  Philip’s  steady 
purpose,  and  especially  Philip’s  knowledge  when  to  remain  quiet, 
he  might  have  been  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  greatest  captain  of  any  age.  Hannibal 
is  said  to  have  placed  Pyrrhus  first,  Scipio  second,  and  himself 
third,  among  the  masters  of  the  art  of  war ; or,  according  to  a 
more  probable  version  of  the  story,  he  assigned  the  first  rank  to 
Alexander,  the  second  to  himself,  and  the  third  to  Pyrrhus.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  generals  that  wrote  on  the  art  of  war.  But 
he  was  not  cold-blooded  enough  to  be  a great  conqueror.  Some 
change  of  purpose,  or  some  generous  impulse,  perpetually  turned 
him  aside  from  an  advantage  already  won.  He  was  compared  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas  to  a gambler,  who  is  often  favoured  by  the 
dice,  but  knows  not  how  to  use  his  luck ; — he  might  have  added, 
who  cares  not  whether  he  loses  or  wins.  For  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  was  a frank  and  cordial  cheer- 
fulness, which  here  him  up  through  all  the  changes  of  fortune, 
and  won  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  “ There 
never  was  a prince,”  says  Niebiihr,  “in  whom  the  character  of  a 
soldier  had  so  much  of  poetry.” 

Pyrrhus  had  made  some  progress  in  the  consolidation  of  his 
kingdom,  when  he  was  called  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  who  offered 
to  give  up  to  him  certain  districts  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Macedonia  on  the  frontier  of  Epirus,  as  well  as  Acamania, 
Ambracia,  and  Amphilochia  on  the  western  coast  Pyrrhus 
speedily  drove  out  Antipater,  who  fled  to  his  father-in-law  Lysi- 
machus,  in  Thrace,  and  was  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  him. 
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PjttIius  then  withdrew  to  occupy  his  new  possessions  on  the 
western  coast,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Amhracia,  He  soon 
became  master  of  Corcyra,  and  probably  of  Leucas ; and  thus  his 
kingdom  looked  towards  Italy,  in  which  he  was  destined  soon  to 
act  so  conspicuous  a part 

Meanwhile  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  been  prevented  from  at 
once  obejnng  the  call  of  Alexander  by  his  occupation  with  the 
siege  of  Athens.  The  city  had  fallen  under  the  tyranny  of  a certain 
Lachares,  whom  some  call  a demagogue,  and  others  a creature  of 
Caesandcr : he  may  have  been  both.  The  exiles  whom  he  had 
driven  out  invited  the  aid  of  Demetrius;  but  the  citizens  in 
general,  fearing  his  resentment  for  his  former  repulse,  held  out 
against  a long  blockade,  till  famine  forced  them  to  yield.* 
Demetrius  forgave  the  past,  and  distributed  com  to  the  famished 
people ; but  he  took  precautions  for  the  future  by  placing  garri- 
sons in  the  ports  of  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  as  well  as  on  the  hill 
of  Museum  (b.c.  295).  He  then  advanced  into  Macedonia ; and, 
having  procured  the  assassmation  of  Alexander,  he  was  saluted  by 
the  army  as  king  (b.c.  294).  He  was  already  in  possession  of 
nearly  all  Greece,  except  Boeotia,  .ffltolia,  and  the  ports  on  the 
western  coast  in  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus.  The  reign  of  Demetrius 
lasted  seven  years,  and  was  one  perpetual  series  of  wars  with  his 
neighbours  in  Europe,  and  with  his  rivals  in  Asia.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  he  committed  the  government  of  Greece 
to  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  at  last  succeeded  in  founding 
a djmasty,  which  endured  to  the  end  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
In  B.c.  292  Demetrius  took  Thebes,  after  an  obstinate  defence. 

In  the  following  year  (b.c.  291),  the  misfortune  of  Lysimachus, 
who,  having  crossed  the  Danube,  had  been  compelled  to  surrender 
with  his  whole  army  to  the  GeUe,f  gave  Demetrius  an  opportunity 
to  invade  Thrace ; but  he  was  recalled  by  a new  revolt  of  Thebes, 
which  was  again  taken  in  b.c.  290.  During  this  campaign 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Thessaly,  to  make  a diversion  in  favour  ot 
Thebes,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  Demetrius.  At  the  same  time 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  .®tolians.  The  confederacy 
of  this  mde  people  seemed  now  almost  the  sole  refuge  of  Hellenic 
libert}’,  while  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  passive  spectators  of  the 


• Amoug  tile  more  ordinary  incidents  of  suffering,  common  to  cities  closely  be- 
sieged, we  are  told  of  a father  and  son  quarrelling  for  a dead  mouse  I 

+ These  were  the  great  and  warlike  jicoplc,  apparently  of  Thracian  origin,  who 
were  called  Dacians  by  the  Romans,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  province  of  Dacia« 
The  king  of  the  Getse  behaved  generously  to  Lysimachus,  and  soon  released  him. 
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conflicts  of  the  two  northern  monarchies.  Each  invaded  the  other’s 
country,  and  each  gained  victories  over  the  other ; but,  while  the 
conflict  was  thus  indecisive,  the  moral  victory  remained  with 
Pyrrhus.  His  chivalrous  generosity,  and  his  kindness  to  his 
prisoners,  won  the  hearts  of  the  Macedonians.  Contrasting  his  frank 
simplicity  with  the  ostentatious  luxury  and  the  tyrannical  licence 
of  Demetrius,  tlicy  came  to  desire  Pyrrhus  for  their  king  (b.c.  287). 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  engaged  at  home,  his  Asiatic  posses- 
sions were  divided  between  Ptolemy  and  Soleucus,  who  now  formed 
a new  coalition  with  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus  to  strip  him  of  his 
dominions  in  Europe.  AVhile  Ptolemy  sent  a powerful  fleet  into 
Greece,  and  Lysimachus  advanced  against  Macedonia  from  the 
east,  Pyrrhus  entered  it  from  the  west,  the  army  went  over  to  him, 
and  he  was  proclaimed  king,  dividing  the  kingdom  at  first  with 
Lysimachus.  Demetrius  fled  to  Asia,  where,  after  adventures 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  follow,  he  was  compelled  to  sm- 
render  to  Seleucus  (b.c.  286).  He  was  kept  a close  prisoner, 
though  not  otherwise  ill-treated,  till  his  death  in  b.c.  283. 

The  arrangement  between  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  soon  came 
to  an  end.  The  latter  had  destined  the  crown  of  Macedonia  for 
himself,  and,  when  Pyrrhus  had  reigned  only  seven  months,  he 
again  invaded  Macedonia.  The  fickle  people  again  went  over  from 
the  Epirot  stranger,  as  they  now  chose  to  regard  PjTrhus,  to  the 
old  comrade  of  Alexsindcr.  PjTrhus  was  driven  back  into  Epirus 
(b.c.  286),  whence,  after  a few  years’  rest,  he  undertook  his  me- 
morable expedition  into  Italy.  Thus,  in  the  j'ear  which  several 
other  events  concur  to  mark  as  an  epoch  in  history,  we  find 
Greece  for  the  first  time  brought  into  direct  contact  with  Home 
(b.c.  280).  The  celebrated  campaigns  of  PjTrhus  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  belong  to  the  history  of  Rome  (b.c.  280 — 275).  After  his 
return  to  Epirus  he  made  a predatory  war  upon  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  whom  he  expelled,  and  Ifccame  once  more  king  of 
Macedonia  (b.c.  273).  He  now  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Repulsed  from  Sparta  he  marched  to  Argos,  to  support  one  of  the 
contending  factions,  which  admitted  him  into  the  citj'.  But  the 
citadel,  and  all  tlie  strong  places,  were  held  by  the  other  party ; 
and  Pyrrhus  was  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  back  out  of  tlie 
place  when  a tile,  hurled  by  a woman  from  a house-top,  struck 
him  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his  horse. 
He  was  recognized  and  quickly  despatched  by  the  soldiers  of 
Antigonus,  who  carried  his  head  to  their  master.  Antigonus 
showed  great  emotion  on  beholding  it,  and  ordered  the  remains  of 
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P3Trhu8  to  be  interred  with  due  honoxu-s.  Thus  fell  this  great 
and  noble-minded  soldier,  like  Abimelech  at  Thebez,  by  the  hand 
of  a woman,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  272).  Had  he 
lived  in  happier  times,  he  might  have  devoted  to  the  defence  and 
establishment  of  freedom  the  powers  which  were  wasted  in  wars 
without  result 

• The  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Macedonia  had  left  Lysimachus 
in  possession  of  a magnificent  kingdom,  embracing  nearly  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Thrace  and  Macedonia ; but  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  still  held  his  ground  in 
Greece  by  means  of  his  powerful  fleet,  and  many  of  the  Greek 
cities  maintained  their  independence.  Lysimachus  reigned  for 
five  j’ears  and  a half  over  these  enlarged  dominions  (b.c.  286 — 
281);  but  he  was  doomed  to  a violent  death,  like  all  the  Diadochi, 
except  Ptolemy,  who,  however,  contributed  indirectly  to  the  fate 
of  Lysimaclius.  The  two  families  were  connected  by  various 
intermarriages.  Ptolemy  had  been  twice  married ; first,  to 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  divorced  in 
favour  of  her  attendant,  the  beautiful  Berenice.*  Eurydice  had 
borne  him  two  sons,  Ptolemy  surnamed  Ceraunus  (i.c.  Thunder- 
bolt')^ and  Meleager,  both  of  whom  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  Berenice,  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom  (b.c.  285).  This  step, 
which  was  probably  taken  through  tlie  influence  of  Berenice, 
seems  to  have  rested  on  the  principle,  still  a point  of  dispute 
in  the  East,  that  the  children  of  a king,  “bom  in  the  purple,” 
should  take  precedence  of  those  born  before  his  accession. 
Besides  these  sons,  Ptolemy  had,  by  Euiydice,  a daughter  Ly- 
sandra  (who  was  married  to  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lj'simachus 
by  his  first  wife),  and,  by  Berenice,  another  daughter,  Arsinoe, 
who  Wfis  tlie  second  wife  of  Lysimachus  himself.  Such  were 
the  relations  between  the.  two  families,  when  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus, enraged  at  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  of  Egypt,  fled 
to  Lysimachus.  His  kind  reception  appears  to  have  brought  to 
a head  the  jealousy  of  Arsinoe  against  Agathocles,  both  as  the 
rival  of  her  children  and  the  husband  of  her  step-sister.  Aga- 
thocles, who  was  now  a man  of  mature  age,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  many  of  his  father’s  campaigns,  and  was  sure  to  be  his 
successor,  in  which  case  Arsinoe,  who  had  long  been  his  declared 
enemy,  might  well  fear,  according  to  Macedonian  precedents,  for 

* This  name,  bo  common  in  the  Hellenistic  royal  families,  is  the  Macedonian  form 
of  the  Greek  Phcrenicff  which  aignifies  bringing  victory. 
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her  own  and  her  children’s  lives.  Lysimachus,  induced  by  her  to 
believe  that  his  son  was  plotting  against  his  life,  first  treated 
Agathocles  with  insult,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 
Tlie  resentment  of  his  subjects  only  confirmed  the  king  in  the 
belief  of  a conspiracy,  and  his  rage  was  directed  by  Arsinoe  against 
the  brothers  and  friends  of  the  murdered  Agathocles.  Several  of 
the  Asiatic  cities  nowbroke^ut  into  open  revolt;  and  Seleucus,  to 
whom  the  wife  of  Agathocles  had  fled  for  refuge,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  power  over  Asia  Minor.  He  crossed  the 
Taurus  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  and  advanced  to  the  plain 
of  Corupedion  in  Phrygia,  where  Lysimachus,  betrayed  by  the 
followers  whom  he  had  alienated,  was  defeated  and  slain  (b.c. 
281).  By  his  death  Seleucus  became  master  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Alexander,  except  Egypt  and  its  dependeneies.  Southern 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cj^prus.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
conquest ; he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  take  possession  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  was  sacrificing  near  Lysimachia,  a 
city  which  Lysimachus  had  built  on  the  neck  of  the  Chersonese, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had  taken 
under  his  protection  as  a rival  to  the  king  of  Egj-pt,  seven  months 
after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (b.c.  280). 

The  death  of  the  last  of  Alexander’s  own  followers  forms  a 
natural  resting-place  in  the  history  of  the  East,  especially  as  the 
ei>och  is  marked  by  other  great  events.  But  those  events  must  be 
noticed,  and  a glance  must  be  cast  forward  on  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  before  we  turn  to  the  g^at  rising  power  of 
the  West.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  at  once  recognized  as  king  of 
Macedonia  and  I’hrace.  Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
who  had  long  since  resigned  to  him  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia, 
was  a thoroughly  Asiatic  sovereign,  and  eared  nothing  Ibr  power 
in  Europe.  After  a brief  war,  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  his 
father’s  murder,  and  checking  any  designs  which  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  might  have  had  on  Asia,  Antiochus  made  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  the  prudence  to  effect  a recon- 
ciliation with  his  brother,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  resigning  to 
him  all  claims  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Thus,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
of  Antiochus  I.  Soter  on  that  of  Asia,  the  history  of  the  East 
becomes  separate  from  that  of  Europe,  till  they  are  again  brought 
into  eontact  by  the  ambition  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Returning  to  Macedonia,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  found  a rival  in 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  whose  operations,  however,  were  confined  to 
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Greece.  Ptolemy’s  si.ster,  Arsinoe,  the  widow  of  Lysimachus, 
had  taken  up  her  abode,  with  her  family,  in  the  fortress  of  Cas- 
sandrea.  Fearing,  it  would  seem,  that  this  position  might  give 
the  king  of  Egj’pt  a hold  upon  tlie  country,  Ptolemy  made  a 
treacherous  offer  of  marriage  to  his  sister ; and,  being  admitted  to 
the  fort,  killed  her  sons  and  banished  her  to  Samothraco.  His 
crime  was  soon  punished  by  an  event,»which  requires  us  to  take  a 
glance  beyond  the  northern  boundaries  of  Macedonia. 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  occupied,  from  very  early  times, 
all  the  regions  of  Western  Europe,  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine, 
and  who  gave  their'name  to  the  country  of  Gallia  {France).  Their 
early  settlements  in  Italy,  and  the  great  irruption  in  wUch  they 
sacked  Rome  (b.c.  390),  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  book.  During 
the  ensuing  centtuy,  the  tribes  which  were  established  in  the  great 
plain  of  Northern  Italy  (Gallia  Cisalpina)  were  constantly  pressing 
on  eastward  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic;  and  these  movements 
appear  to  have  caused  the  irruptions  of  the  Triballi  and  other 
Hlyrian  nations  into  Macedonia.  About  b.c.  308,  a body  of  Gauls 
had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  Cassander  gave  them 
settlements  in  Mount  Orbelus.  During  the  following  years,  new 
swarms  arrived  from  Italy,  and  accumulated  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Scardus,  Orbelus,  and  Scomius,  through  which  they  poured 
into  Macedonia  towards  the  close  of  b.c.  380.  Ptolemy  ventured 
to  meet  them  in  the  field ; hut  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
broken  before  the  superior  numbers,  the  savage  war-cries,  and  the 
broadsword  of  the  Gael,  like  the  Roman  legions  at  Allia,  and 
many  a disciplined  army  since.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  his  kingdom  fell  into  complete  anarchy.  His 
brother  Meleager,  and  Antipater,  a nephew  of  Cassander,  succes- 
sively failed  in  the  attempt  to  establish  themselves  on  the  throne, 
which  was  at  last  offered  by  the  army  to  Sosthenes,  who  had 
meanwhile  succeeded  in  checking  the  invaders.  Their  main  body 
seems  to  have  retired  behind  the  mountains  when  satiated  with 
plunder ; but  they  returned  in  the  following  year,  and  inflicted  on 
Sosthenes  a defeat,  which  was  soon  followed  by  his  death  (b.c.  279). 
On  this  occasion,  the  Gauls  pressed  on  as  far  as  Delphi,  to  plunder 
the  temple.  Tlie  local  tradition  declared  that  Apollo  defended  his 
sanctuary  by  miracles  like  those  which  had  baffled  the  Persians 
two  hundred  years  before;*  but  sober  history  must  give  the  honour 
of  the  achievement  to  the  Greeks.  Tliey  assembled  their  forces, 
• Vol.  I.  pp.  420,  421. 
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under  the  Athenian  Callippus,  and  routed  the  invaders,  disordered 
by  plunder  and  excess.  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  was 
slain.  The  hordes  that  followed  him  retreated  partly  across  the 
Hsemus  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube ; part  founded  settlements 
in  Thrace ; while  another  body  passed  on  to  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis.  Of  these,  some  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  search  of 
plunder,  while  others  were  invited  over  from  Byzantium  by 
Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithjmia.  These  two  hordes,  reinforced 
by  fresh  swarms,  overran  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  within  the 
Taurus,  exacting  tribute  of  its  princes,  while  some  bodies  of  them 
crossed  the  Taurus,  and  served  in  the  armies  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
Their  ascendancy  was  checked  by  the  growing  power  of  the  kings 
of  Pergamus ; and  at  length,  just  half  a century  after  their  first 
entrance.  Attains  L infiicted  on  them  a decisive  defeat,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  district  which  was 
henceforth  called  Galatia*  (b.c.  230).  Intermingling  with  the 
Hellenist  population  around  them,  they  adopted  Greek  manners, 
but  they  preserved  their  own  language,  with  their  political  organi- 
zation. They  formed  three  tribes,  bearing  the  thoroughly  Gallic 
names  of  Tolistobogi,  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages,  each  consisting  of 
four  clans,  which  the  Greeks  called  Tetrachies. 

The  anarchy  of  Macedonia  was  ended,  shortly  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Gauls,  by  the  victory  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  over  the 
other  competitors  for  the  throne  (about  b.c.  278).  We  know 
but  little  of  his  exact  position  up  to  this  time.  Ho  had  been 
appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  father,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
to  the  government  of  Greece,  where  he  had  held  his  ground 
amidst  the  contests  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  risings  of  the  Greek  cities,  supported  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  on  the  other.  His  usual  residence  seems  to  have  been  at 
Demetrias,  in  Magnesia,  and  his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  close 
alliance  with  the  .iltolians,  whose  power  now  reached  eastward  as 
far  as  Phocis.  The  extent  of  his  hold  upon  Peloponnesus  is  very 
doubtful;  but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  that  hold  was  greatly 
loosened,  at  the  epoch  of  b.c.  280,  by  a new  movement  in  assertion 
of  Pan-hellenic  liberty.  About  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
was  contending  for  his  newly  usurped  crown,  with  Antiochus  on 
the  one  side,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas  on  the  other,  a confederacy 
of  tlie  Greek  states  appears  to  have  been  formed  against  the 
latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta,  and  with  the  aid  of  Egyp- 

* It  was  also  colled  GoUo-Grteeiie  and  Grpeco-Golatia,  from  the  niixtnro  of  Gauls 
and  Greeks  in  its  iH)pulation. 
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tian  money  and  ships.  As  a pretext  for  combining  their  forces, 
an  Amphictyonic  war  was  declared  against  the  .^tolians,  the 
allies  of  Antigonus,  on  the  old  ground,  the  cultivation  of  the 
devoted  plain  of  Cirrha,  Tlie  mover  in  the  enterprise  was  Areus, 
king  of  Sparta,  who,  with  the  money  supplied  to  him  from  Egypt, 
kept  up  a mercenary  force,  and  imitated  the  pomp  of  the  Asiatic 
courts.  It  has  been  seen  how  disastrously  former  Amphictyonic 
wars  had  ended,  nor  was  the  present  an  exception.  The  allied 
army  was  utterly  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  .^tolians,  but  the 
war  was  still  maintained  in  a desultory  manner  b}'  Areus.  One 
gain  from  it  appears  to  have  been  the  expulsion  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrisons  from  the  ports  of  Atliens. 

It  was  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  allies,  that  Antigonus 
Gonatas  obtained  the  Macedonian  throne,  and  became  the  founder 
of  a dynasty,  and  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy.  After  the  brief 
interruption  of  two  or  three  years,  when  he  was  expelled,  as  already 
related,  by  Pyrrhus,  he  kept  the  crown  till  his  death,  in  B.c.  239. 
The  dynasty  he  founded  lasted  for  seventy  years  after  his  death, 
numbering  three  generations  and  four  kings.  Macedonia  became 
the  umpire  in  the  conflict  between  the  contending  Greek  forces  of 
Sparta  and  the  Achajan  and  A3tolian  leagues.  Demetrius  II.,  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  (b.c.  239 — 229),  carried  on  war  with  his 
dangerous  neighboiu-s,  the  Ailtolians.  His  cousin  and  successor 
Antigonus  Doson  (n.c.  229 — 220),  supported  the  Achaean  League, 
and  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Sellasia  over  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta  (b.c.  221).  The  long  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  son  of 
Demetrius  II.  (b.c.  220 — 178),  witnessed  the  culminating  power 
of  this  later  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  its  humiliation  in  the 
conflict  with  Rome,  to  which  it  finally  succumbed  under  his  son 
Perseus,  in  b.c.  168.  The  last  successor  of  Philip  and  Ale.xander, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Antigonus,  was  dragged  in 
chains  tlirough  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
Almilius  Paulus,  and  then  thrown  into  a dungeon,  but  he  ended 
his  days  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Alba, 

We  shall  have  to  return  hereafter  to  the  history  of  these  later 
Macedonian  kings,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Achaean  League, 
and  its  two  great  heroes, 

“ Aiurrs,  who  awhile  relumed  the  soul 
Of  fondly  lingering  liberty  in  Greece  ; 

And  him,  her  flarling  as  her  latest  hope, 

The  gallant  Philopoemeu,  who  to  arms  • 

Turned  the  luxurious  pomp  he  could  not  cure 
Or  toiling  in  his  farm,  a simple  swain, 

Or,  bold  and  skilful,  thundering  in  the  field. 
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Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  take  a prospective  glance  at  the  causes 
and  the  issue  of  this  last  etfort  for  freedom.  During  the  war  in 
which  Pyrrhus  lost  his  life,  Antigonus  Gonata.s  was  at  the  liead 
of  an  army  in  Peloponnesus,  where  he  obtained  complete  a.scen- 
dancy  after  the  fall  of  Pyrrhus.  Some  of  the  cities  were  held 
by  his  garrisons,  and  others  by  tyrants  in  his  interest.  Sparta, 
which  he  had  aided  against  Pyrrhus,  was  soon  at  war  with  him 
again,  in  alliance  with  Athens  and  the  king  of  Eg}'j)t.  The 
details  of  this  war  are  very  obscure.  The  Spartan  king  Arcus  was 
killed  in  battle  ; and  Athens,  after  being  nearly  ruined  by  a long 
blockade,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Antigonus,  about  b.c.  202. 
The  Macedonian  garrisons  were  replaced  in  Piricus  and  Munychia, 
but  the  city  was  declared  free,  and  Antigonus,  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  Athens,  paid  marked  honour  to  her  eminent  philosophers, 
especially  to  Zeno.  Sparta,  now  closely  dependent  on  Egypt, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  Hellenic  power  capable  of  withstanding  the 
Macedonian  king,  except  the  great  confederacy  of  the  iEtolians, 
who  were  his  close  allies. 

But  an  ancient  state,  which  had  remained  hitherto  almost 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  was  gradually  rising  up  into  new 
life,  to  afford  the  country  a last  hope  of  liberty,  and  to  give  the 
world  a brilliant  example  of  the  working  of  a federation.  The 
Achaean  race,  who,  in  the  time  celebrated  by  Homer,  had  been 
dominant  in  Peloponnesus,  had  remained  in  political  insignifi- 
amce  since  tlie  great  Dorian  migration  drove  them  up  to  the  strip 
of  land  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Tlieir  tw'elve 
great  cities*  had  been  anciently  united  in  a Panacha'nn  confedera- 
tion, which  was  chiefly,  like  the  old  Panionian  confederacy  in  the 
same  region,  for  religious  objects.  This  league  had  been  dis- 
solved by  the  policy  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  who  could  not, 
however,  destroy  the  bond  between  the  cities.  During  the 
troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Lysimaehus  (b.c.  280),  four 
of  these  cities,  Dyme,  Patrae,  Trittea,  and  Plinrre,  formed  a 
league  to  resist  the  Macedonian  domination,  which  was  afterwards 
joined  by^  tlie  Achrean  towns,  except  Olenus  and  Helice.  At 
first,  however,  they  were  reduced  by  Antigonus,  with  the  other 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were  occupied,  like  the  rest,  by  his 
garrisons,  or  by  the  tyrants  he  set  up.  The  oppression  of  these 
rulers  furnished  a fresh  motive  for  the  renewal  of  the  league  after 
Antigonus  had  withdrawn  ; and  the  king,  residing  at  Pella,  seems 
to  have  overlooked  so  insignificant  a state.  Thus  left  to  itself, 

• Afterwards  reduced  to  ten  by  the  destruction  of  two  of  them  by  an  earthquake. 
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its  growth  was  gradual,  and  it  had  time  to  mature  its  constitution 
before  being  exposed  to  serious  conflicts.  At  flrst  the  league  was 
presided  over  by  a secretary  (^Grammateus),  and  two  generals 
{Strategi),  assisted  by  a council  of  ten  Demiurgi.  In  the  election 
of  these  oflScers,  every  citizen  of  the  Achaean  towns,  above  the 
age  of  thirty,  had  a vote,  and  the  ultimate  decision  of  all  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  rested  with  the  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  who  met  twice  a year  in  a grove  near  .^gium.  About 
B.c.  256,  a more  concentrated  power  was  given  to  the  government 
of  the  League  by  the  election  of  a single  Strategus.  It  now  only 
wanted  an  able  and  enterprising  leader  to  become  a truly  great 
power;  and  such  a leader  came  forward  in  the  person  of  the 
j’oung  Aratus,  a Sicyonian  exile  residing  at  Argos,  whose  father 
Clinias  had  been  killed  by  Abantidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
When  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  Aratus,  at  the  head  of 
a band  of  exiles,  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon,  by  a daring 
adventure  in  the  night,  expelled  the  reigning  tyrant,  and  forth- 
with united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  League  (b.c.  251).  The  acqui- 
sition of  a city,  so  important  by  its  power  and  position,  was  only 
less  valuable  to  the  League  than  the  gain  of  such  a leader.  The 
very  defects  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man  supplied 
special  qualifications  for  the  work  he  had  now  to  do.  Incapable 
of  directing  the  movements  of  a pitched  battle,  and  even  wanting 
personal  courage  in  the  field,  he  was  a daring  and  skilful  leader  of 
surprises  and  ambuscades,  and  a most  successful  negociator.  But 
his  intellectual  culture  was  very  imperfect,  and  his  practical 
knowledge  of  politics  in  early  life  had  been  confined  to  the  expe- 
rience of  tyrannical  oppression,  and  the  bitterness  and  cunning 
which  it  engenders.  Hence,  when  the  growing  power  of  the 
League  might  perhaps  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  a Demos- 
thenes for  realizing  the  old  dreams  of  Panhellenic  patriotism, 
Aratus  was  unequal  to  the  occasion : when  hard  pressed  by  Sparta 
and  the  .^tolians,  ho  called  in  Antigonus  Doson,  and  so  once 
more  made  a Macedonian  the  umpire  of  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
But  the  time  had  probably  gone  by,  when  even  a Demosthenes 
could  have  raised  the  country  from  its  depressed  state,  aggravated 
as  it  was  by  the  famine  and  pestilence  that  resulted  from  half  a 
centtuy  of  desultory  warfare.  Aratus  was  rightly  judged  by  his 
countrj-mon  for  what  he  had  done,  rather  than  for  his  faults 
and  failures,  when  they  paid  divine  honours  to  his  memory.  He 
died  in  n.c.  213,  poisoned  by  the  order  of  his  former  friend, 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  Aratus  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  timc.s. 
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down  to  B.C.  220,  the  year  in  which  the  History  of  Polyhins 
begins.* 

It  was  in  b.c.  24.5  that  Aratu.s  was  first  elected  as  Stratcgus  of 
the  League,  which  had  meanwhile  been  steadily  consolidating 
it.self.  About  thi.s  time  the  Achaeans  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  the  state  which  seemed  best  able  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  rival  ACtolian  confederacy  ; but  the  iEtolians  fell  upon  the 
Boeotians,  and  crushed  them  liefore  the  Achmans  came  to  their 
aid;  and  the  old  Boeotian  confederacy,  with  its  slight  remnant  of 
power,  was  ab.sorbcd  into  the  Altolian  League.  The  loss  was  com- 
pensated by  Aratus’s  daring  surprise  of  Corinth  and  its  citadel, 
which  Antigonus  had  carelessly  entrusted  to  a Stoic  philosopher 
and  a garrison  of  Syrian  mercenaries.  The  former  proved  incom- 
petent, the  latter  treacherous ; and  the  loss  of  the  Aerocorinthus 
deprived  Antigonus  of  the  key  to  Peloponnesus.  Aratus  followed 
up  this  enterjjriie  by  the  capture  of  Megara ; and  the  Achajan 
League  was  joined  successively  by  the  smaller  states  of  the  Argolid 
peninsula,  by  all  the  chief  Arcadian  cities,  including  Megalopolis 
(b.c.  234)  ; and  finally  by  Argos  (b.c.  228).  These  cities  had  up 
to  this  time  been  governed  by  ty  rants,  several  of  whom  laid  down 
their  power  voluntarily.  On  the  other  hand,  Elis  and  some  of  the 
western  cities  of  Areaxlia  joined  the  vEtolian  League ; and  thus 
Peloponnesus  was  divided  between  tlie  two  confederacies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southern  part,  where  Messene  remained  at  first 
neutral,  but  ultimately  joined  the  Achaean  League ; and  Sparta 
pursued  the  peculiar  policy  which  remains  to  be  described.  In 
Eorthem  Greece,  the  only  states  not  embraced  in  the  Altolian 
League  were  Acarnania  and  Athens.  The  Acarnanians  formed  a 
confederacy  of  their  own,  which  was  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  tlie  war  with  Home ; but  at  present  they  were  still  subject 
to  Macedonia.  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  declared  free 
by  Antigonus  (b.c.  256),  who  had,  however,  pulled  down  the  long 
walls,  and  left  his  garrisons  in  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  which  the 
Athenians  and  Aratus  persuaded  the  Macedonian  governor  to 
withdraw,  (about  b.c.  229).  Thus  Athens  became  an  ally  of  the 

* The  Memoirs  of  Aratus  arc  lost.  This  is  a snitnHc  oocasion  to  mention  the  great 
uncertainty  of  this  period  of  historj’,  which,  ns  Niebnlir  remarks,  has  to  be  unravelled 
from  a hundred  different  sources.  Our  leading  authority  is  the  “ Thilippic  Histories  " 
of  Justin,  a work  probably  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  itself  an  ciiitomo 
of  the  “Philippic  Histories”  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  a writer  of  tlie  Augustan  ago. 
The  latter  most  valuable  work,  which  cmbraceil  a history  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  with  such  digressions  into  the  stories  of  the  old  Asiatic  empires  as  to 
give  it  the  character  of  a universal  history,  is  entirely  lost  in  its  original  form. 
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Achacans,  tliough  not  an  actual  member  of  the  League ; but  she 
had  almost  lost  all  political  weight  in  Greece  ; and  the  thoughts 
of  her  citizens  were  chiefly  occupietl  with  her  philosophical  schools. 
That  this  rapid  progress  should  have  been  made  by  the  Achceans 
without  the  interference  of  Macedonia,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  indolence  into  which  Antigonus  Gonatas  sank  during  the  latter 
j)art  of  his  long  reign,  and  the  occupation  found  for  his  suc- 
cessor Demetrius  by  the  Aitolians.  On  the  other  hand,  Anitus 
was  continually  aided  by  funds  from  the  king  of  Egypt,  Pto- 
lemy III.,  Euergetes. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  balance  of  Greek  liberty  was  in  the 
hands  of  Sparta ; but  Sparta  was  in  no  condition  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Her  rulers  were  the  more  loath  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
re<'overing  her  supremacy,  as  they  pursued  it  no  longer  in  the  old 
spirit  of  Dorian  hardihood,  but  as  the  rivals  of  the  newly  founded 
monarchies.  The  gold  of  Egypt  had  introduced  a corrupting 
luxury,  amidst  which  the  old  Dorian  hatred  of  the  Achasans  and 
the  Arcadians  grew  more  intense.  A brief  hope  of  better  things 
was  held  out  by  the  accession  of  the  Proclid  king,  Agis  IV.,  whoso 
patriotism  aimed  at  once  at  a revival  of  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Acha;an  League.  Like  Cleomenes, 
who  renewed  his  attempts  at  reforhi,  Agis  was  a young  man  full 
of  generous  enthusiasm,  and  Plutarch  has  most  fitly  compared 
them  with  the  Gracchi.  Ascending  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twenty  (b.c.  244),  Agis  found  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens 
reduced  to  seven  hundred,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  hundred 
possessed  property.  Members  of  the  royal  and  ^noblc  families 
went  abroad  to  serve  as  mercenaries,  and  returned  laden  with  the 
wealth,  and  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  East.  The  influence  of 
such  men,  headed  by  the  other  king,  Leonidas  II.,  formed  an 
insunnountable  obstacle  to  the  plans  of  Agis  for  restoring  Sparta 
to  her  ancient  glories ; and  tlie  partial  success  of  his  measures, 
which  we  cannot  stay  to  describe,  only  provoked  a more  violent 
opposition,  to  which  he  fell  a victim,  with  his  near  relatives  (b.c. 
240).  Put  he  found  a follower,  at  first  more  fortunate,  in  the  son 
of  the  very  rival  who  had  foiled  him,  the  Eurysthenid  king, 
Cleomenes  III.,  who  married  the  widow  of  Agis,  and  succeeded 
his  father  Leonidas  in  b.c.  236.  Cleomenes,  however,  in  his 
zeal  to  revive  tlie  martial  spirit  of  Sparta,  viewed  the  Achaean 
confederacy,  not,  like  Agis,  as  a pattern  and  an  ally,  but  as  a rival. 
He  made  war  upon  the  Achmans  for  the  possession  of  Orchomenus, 
Tegea,  and  Mantinea,  with  such  success  as  to  obtain  the  power  to 
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carry  out  his  reforms  at  home.  He  put  to  death  the  Ephors  who 
were  at  tlie  head  of  the  opposite  party,  and  carried  out  the  reforms 
of  Agis,  and  others  of  his  own.  Taking  the  field  again  as  the  head 
of  a renovated  and  united  state,  he  gained  new  successes  against 
Aratus,  who  now  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson  (n.c.  223). 
The  war  had  now  lasted  five  years.  For  two  years  more  Cleoraenes 
held  out  against  the  united  forces  of  the  Macedonians  and  Aclueans, 
till  he  was  defeated,  and  his  army  utterly  destroyed,  at  Sellasia,  in 
Laconia  (n.c.  221).  Cleonieues  found  refuge  in  Egypt  with  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  ; but  he  w'as  imprisoned  by  his  successor,  Ptolemy  IV., 
Philopator.  Escaping  from  prison,  he  made  one  last  attempt  to 
rouse  his  countrymen  .against  their  new  master ; and,  when  he  found 
them  submissive  to  the  yoke,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  Greece  was, 
however,  saved  from  tlie  domination  of  Antigonus  Doson  by  his 
recal  home  to  meet  an  invasion  of  the  IlljTiims,  followed  shortly  by 
his  deatli  in  the  same  yeM  as  that  of  Cleomenes  (b.c.  220). 

Meanwhile  the  iEtolian  League  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground 
during  the  war  between  Cleomenes  and  the  Achaains.  On  the 
death  of  Antigonus  and  the  accession  of  Phili])  V.,  who  was  only 
seventeen  years  old,  the  iEtolians  marie  an  attack  uj)on  Messenia, 
and  inflicted  a complete  defeat  on  Aratus  and  tlie  whole  force  of 
Acliasa.  Aratus  once  more  sought  aid  from  Macedonia;  Philip 
entered  into  a close  alliance  with  the  Achmans,  and  Aratus  liecame 
his  most  trusted  friend  and  counsellor.  The  “ Social  War  ” 
between  the  .^tolian  and  Achman  Leagues,  the  latter  being  aided 
by  Philip,  lasted  about  three  years  (b.c.  220 — 217).  Its  chief 
result  was  a great  accession  of  power  and  reputation  to  Philip  by 
his  repeated  victories  over  the  iEtolians,  followed  by  a marked 
deterioration  in  his  own  character.  The  news  of  Hannibal’s  first 
victories  in  Italy  tempted  him  to  seek  new  laurels  on  the  same 
field.  With  tliis  view,  he  made  peace  with  the  Altolians,  and 
presently  afterwards  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians 
(b.c.  216).  His  first  unsuccessful  attempts  against  the  Konians 
in  Illyria  were  accompanied  by  arbitrary  proceedings  in  Greece ; 
and  it  was  for  his  remonstrances  against  these  acts  that  Aratus 
was  removed  by  poison  (b.c.  213).  The  Romans  now  ap])car 
upon  the  scene  as  the  allies  of  the  yEtolians  (b.c.  211),  while 
Aratus  found  a worthy,  and  in  some  points  a nobler  successor, 
in  Philop(emen,  by  whose  victories  over  S])arta  the  power  of 
the  Achtean  League  was  extended  throughout  Peloponnesus.  How 
the  advantages  thus  gained  were  lost,  and  how  Greece  was 
finally  constituted  a Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia 
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(b.c.  146),  will  be  related  among  the  other  conquests  of  the 
rej)ublic. 

This  summary  of  the  history  of  Greece  during  the  period  of  the 
Macedonian  suj)remacy  would  be  very  incom2)lete  without  some 
notice  of  that  imj)ortant  section  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which  was 
settled  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  affairs  of  the  Italian  Greeks  gave 
occixsion  to  those  enterprizes  of  the  Epirot  kings,  which  brought 
tliom  into  collision  with  the  Romans ; and  the  history  of  Sicily  is 
embellished  by  the  romantic  adventures  of  Agathocles.  The  cities 
of  Magna  Gra'cia,  severed  from  the  objects  of  interest  which 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  found  it  difficult  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  aggressions  of  their  Italian  neighbours, 
the  Lucauians,  Bruttians,  and  Messai)ians;  and  the  expeditions 
which  the  two  Diouysii  undertook  in  Italy  weakened  these  cities 
instead  of  assisting  them.  Tarentum  was  especially  hard  pressed 
by  the  IMessapians ; and  it  was  in  an  expedition  to  its  aid  that 
the  Spartan  kuig  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  lost  his  life, 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chroronea  (b.c.  338).  The  Epirot 
king  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  next  undertook  an 
ex])cdition  to  tlie  aid  of  the  Tareutines,  in  which,  after  some 
successes,  he  was  assassinated  (b.c.  331).  Fifty  years  passed 
before  the  same  enterprizc  was  renewed  by  Pyrrhus,  in  the  manner 
which  is  to  be  more  fuUy  related  in  a future  chajjter. 

Meanwhile,  the  like  distresses  of  Croton,  causing  it  to  seek  aid 
fi'om  Syracuse,  gave  occasion  for  the  first  appearance  of  tlie  cele- 
brated Agathocles,  an  adventurer  rai-ely  equalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world  for  unbounded  daring,  fertility  in  resource,  and  utter 
want  of  principle.  His  name  breaks  the  silence  of  nearly  twenty 
j'cars,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Syracuse  are  shrouded  after  the 
death  of  Timoleon,  in  b.c.  336.  We  only  know  that  in  this 
interval  the  i)Oi)ular  constitution  had  been  overthrown  and  an 
oligarchy  of  600  set  up,  under  Sosistratus  and  other  leaders,  about 
the  tunc  when  an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  aid  the  Croto- 
niates  against  the  Bruttians  (probably  about  b.c.  330).  In  this 
exjiedition,  the  2)o2)ular  voice  assigned  the  highest  i)laco  of  merit 
to  Agathocles,  who  htul  recently  risen  from  the  obscure  station  of 
a i)otter.  He  was  the  sou  of  Carcinus,  a Rhegian  exile,  who  had 
settled  at  Therma,  in  the  Carthaginian  part  of  Sicily.  His  birth 
is  surroundetl  by  that  halo  of  legend  which  is  so  often  refiected 
on  to  the  cradle  of  great  men  from  their  subse«]ueut  exjjloits ; such 
as  that  his  father,  having  dreamed  that  he  woiUd  be  a cause  of 
evil  to  Sicily,  would  have  ex^josed  the  infant,  but  he  was  saved  by 
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Ilia  mother,  and  secreted  till  his  seventh  year,  when  his  father  had 
long  repented  of  his  supposed  murder.  At  eighteen  years  of  age, 
ho  was  settled  at  Syracuse,  following  his  father’s  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a potter.  He  became  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profligate 
habits,  and  for  his  tall  and  handsome  form,  his  vast  strength,  his 
courage  in  military  service,  and  liis  fluency  of  speech.  A wealthy 
citizen  named  Damas  took  notice  of  him,  supiflied  him  with 
money,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
a subordinate  command  against  the  Agrigentines ; and,  when 
Damas  died,  Agathocles  succeeded  to  his  wealth  and  influence  by 
marriage  with  his  widow.  In  the  expedition  to  Croton,  Aga- 
thocles served  as  an  officer  under  his  brother  Antander,  who  was 
one  of  the  generals ; and  when  the  oligarchical  leaders  withheld 
from  him  the  prize  of  valour,  he  charged  them  openly  with  as]iir- 
ing  to  set  up  a tjTanny.  Not  succeeding  in  efi’ecting  a revolution, 
he  left  Syracuse,  and  levied  a band  of  mercenaries  in  Italy,  whom 
he  employed  sometimes  in  attacking  the  Greek  cities,  sometimes 
in  aiding  them  against  their  enemies.  After  making  two  unsuc- 
cessful assaults  on  Syracuse,  he  took  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Lcontini,  and  was  established  there  when  a revolution  in  Syracuse 
led  to  his  rccal.  In  the  war  which  ensued  with  the  oligarchical 
exiles,  who  were  assisted  by  the  people  of  Gela  and  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Agathocles  was  the  mainstay  of  tlie  city ; but  the  suspi- 
cion of  his  designs  was  so  strong  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
city,  and  a plot  for  his  assassination  was  only  frustrated  by  his 
departing  in  the  disguise  of  a beggar.  Ho  appears  to  have  found 
refuge  with  the  Carthaginians,  by  whose  aid  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment was  restored  soon  afterwards  at  Syracuse.  Agathocles,  burn- 
ing with  hatred  towards  the  citizens  who  had  expelled  him,  was 
received  back  into  the  city  through  the  mediation  of  Hamilcar.  Ho 
took  an  oath  to  support  the  government,  and  to  respect  the  rights 
of  aU  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  to  keep  peace  with  Carthage ; 
and  he  was  forthwith  appointed  as  general.  Scarcely  was  this 
done,  when  Agathocles,  in  collusion  with  Hamilcar,  collected  a 
large  force  of  mercenaries,  and  let  them  loose  to  slay  and  plunder 
the  senate  and  their  wealthy  supporters.  For  two  days,  SjTacuse 
presented  the  i4)pearanco  of  a city  taken  by  storm;  and  the 
massacre  of  4000  citizens  was  followed  by  the  banishment  of  6000 
more.  Agathocles  then  presented  himself  to  an  assembly  of  the 
people — consisting  doubtless  of  his  own  soldiers  and  the  rabble 
who  had  joined  them  in  their  late  savage  deeds — congratulated 
them  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
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aristocrats  ; ami  by  offering  to  lay  down  his  command  he  obtained 
his  appointment  as  “ Autocrat,”  or  sole  ruler  with  unlimited 
powers.  Thus  did  Syracuse  succumb  to  a usurpation  far  worse 
than  that  of  the  Dionysii  (b.c.  317). 

But  Agathocles  answered,  not  to  the  type  of  the  self-indulgent 
tyraut,  but  to  that  of  the  military  despot— a type  less  contemptible, 
but  more  odious  than  the  other,  and  doubly  dangerous,  not  only 
from  the  power  and  aggressive  policy  of  such  princes,  but  from  the 
readiness  of  men  to  reward  their  success  with  admiration — nay 
more,  to  render  to  them  respect,  if  they  appear  to  make  any  good 
use  of  the  power  seized  by  perjury  and  bloodshed.  Once  firmly 
seated  on  his  usurped  throne,  Agathoeles  proclaimed  that  he 
would  govern  for  the  good  of  the  people ; and  his  generous 
courtesy  proved  that  his  atrocities  had  been  committed,  not  from 
the  impulse  of  a cruel  nature — they  had  not  even  that  wretched 
excuse — but  in  the  pursuit  of  a deliberate  policy.  That  policy 
was  to  found  an  imperial  power  in  Sicily,  alike  over  the  Greek 
cities  and  the  parts  now  subject  to  Carthage;  and,  had  Sicily 
possessed  a leader  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  the 
liberty  lost  in  Greece  might  have  flourished  on  her  soil. 

After  various  and  rapid  successes,  Agathocles  attempted  the  re- 
duction of  the  two  cities  where  the  Syracusan  exiles  were  chiefly 
harboured,  Messana  and  Agrigentum.  He  was  rei^ulsed  from  the 
former,  whde  the  latter  prepared  for  a vigorous  defence,  and 
invited*  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Areus,  from  Sparta  as  a leader.  But 
the  young  prince  brought  nothing  with  him  but  the  airs  of  Asiatic 
royalty'  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father ; and  his  murder  of 
Sosistratus  provoked  an  insurrection,  in  which  he  only  saved  his 
life  by  flight.  The  Agrigentines  were  glad  to  conclude  a peace  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Agathocles  was  recog- 
nised as  the  leader  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  declared  free, 
except  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Heraclea : these  remained  subject  to 
Carthage.  With  his  accustomed  perfidy,  Agathocles  set  to  work 
to  subdue  the  cities  which  had  thus  become  his  allies.  Having 
compelled  Messana  to  accept  his  terms,  and  to  drive  out  the  exiles, 
he  laid  siege  to  Agrigentum. 

The  Carthaginians,  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  his  power,  sent  a 
fleet  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  an  act  which  involved  them  in 
0]>en  war  with  Agathocles.  He  ravaged  their  territory',  and  jier- 
jietratcd  another  atrocious  massacre  of  the  citizens  of  Gela,  whom 
he  8uiip<jscd  to  be  ready  to  revolt;  but  the  Cartliaginians  were 
strongly  reinforced  from  home,  and  Hamilcar  defeated  Agathocles 
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in  the  great  battle  of  Himera  (b.c.  310),  the  same  place  at  ■which 
Gelo  had  defeated  and  slain  another  Hamilcar,  a hundred  and 
seventy  years  before.*  The  Greek  cities  in  general  welcomed  the 
Carthaginians  as  deliverers,  and  Agathocles  was  besieged  in 
Syracuse.  He  now  set  the  daring  example,  afterwards  followed 
by  Scipio,  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  first  providing  for  the 
safety  of  his  rule  at  home  by  another  massacre  of  1600  wealthy 
citizens,  whose  goods  supplied  him  with  funds  for  the  expedition. 
His  voyage,  which  was  signalized  by  a solar  eclipse,  lasted  six 
days  and  nights ; and  he  just  succeeded  in  distancing  the  Car- 
thaginian squadron  which  had  allowed  him  to  escaj)e  fi'om 
Syracuse,  as  he  reached  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Landing  at  the  “ Stone  Quarries,”  some  days’  march  east  of 
Carthage,t  Agathocles  burnt  his  ships  as  a solemn  ofiering  to 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  advanced  through  the  rich  territory 
of  Carthage,  which  had  never  yet  been  trodden  by  an  enemy. 
The  unwalled  cities  ofi’ered  no  resistance  to  his  progress,  and  the 
exuberant  products  of  the  corn-fields,  the  vineyards,  the  olive- 
yards,  and  the  orchards  kept  his  army  in  luxurious  abundance. 
At  length  he  reached  Tunes  (^Tunis),  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian Gulf;  and  here,  having  stormed  the  city,  he  fortified  his 
camp  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  ten  miles  from  Ciu-thage. 
The  intelligence  of  his  advance  had  preceded  the  news  of  his 
landing,  which  had  been  sent  from  the  fleet ; but  the  first  con- 
sternation at  Carthage  was  changed  into  the  assurance  of  victory, 
when  they  heard  that  Agathocles  had  left  Sicily  as  a fugitive, 
and  had  cut  off  his  own  escape.  The  vastly  superior  army  which 
went  out  to  meet  him  carried  20,000  handcuffs,  a sort  of  provision 
which  has  ever  proved  ominous  to  those  who  have  made  it,  from 
the  time  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  The  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  Hanno  and  Bomilciu-,  two  leaders  of  the 
opposite  factions  which  divided  the  Carthaginian  state.  Their 
rivalry,  which  was  expected  to  act  as  a salutary  mutual  check, 
proved  fatal.  Bomilcar,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  held 
back,  while  Hanno,  on  the  right,  made  a vigorous  attack.  At  the 
moment  when  the  Greeks  began  to  give  ground,  Hanno  was  killed, 
and  his  fall  gave  Bomilcar  an  excuse  for  ordering  a retreat, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  entire  army.  While  the  Car- 
tluiginians  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  sacrificing  two 

• Sco  Vol.  I.  J).  433. 

t The  (lata  are  in.sufficient  to  identify  the  places.  The  spot  where  Agathocles  landed 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  western  side  of  the  tongue  of  land  terminating  in  Coihj  Hon. 
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hundred  children  of  their  best  families  with  the  horrid  rites  of 
Moloch  (whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  identified  with  their 
Croons  and  Saturn),  Agathocles  advaneed  from  his  fortified  post 
at  Tunes  to  the  conque.st  of  the  cities  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  the  modern  Regency  of  Tunis.  The  jealous 
policy  of  Carthage  had  secured  her  dependencies  by  no  bond  of 
mutual  attachment ; and  their  rapid  submission,  to  the  number 
of  200,  proved  the  instability  of  her  empire. 

The  enterprise  of  Agathocles  had,  however,  failed  to  draw  back 
the  Carthaginians  from  Syracuse.  Ilumilcar  pressed  the  siege, 
and  showed  the  prow-ornaments  of  the  ships  of  Agathocles  as 
signs  of  his  destruction.  The  city  was  almost  in  despair,  when 
the  truth  was  learned  by  the  arrival  of  a messenger  fix)m  Aga- 
thocles, and  Hamilcar  raised  the  siege,  sending  ofi'  a part  of  his 
forces  to  Africa,  Some  months  later,  he  returned  to  Syracuse  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men,  while  his  fleet  blockaded  the  harbour. 
He  attempted  to  hasten  the  operations  by  the  verj'  same  manoeuvre, 
in  which  Demosthenes  had  failed  a century  before,  a night  sur- 
prise of  the  heights  of  Epipolse,  which  were  now  included  in  the 
line  of  fortifications.  The  assault  utterly  miscarried,  and  Hamilcar 
was  taken  prisoner ; thus  fulfilling,  in  a cross  sense,  the  prediction 
of  a soothsayer,  that  he  should  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse.  That 
supper  was  his  last  He  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  and  his  head  was  sent  over  to  Africa,  But  his  fall, 
instead  of  restoring  the  supremacy  of  Agathocles  in  Sicily,  gave 
the  Greeks  new  hopes  of  freedom  under  the  leadership  of  Agri- 
gentum;  and  SjTacuse  remained  blockaded  by  the  Carthaginian 
flt*et  (b.c.  309). 

The  news  of  Hamilcar’s  death  found  Agathocles  posted  at 
Tunes,  while  the  Carthaginians  were  encamped  between  him  and 
their  city;  and  he  hastened  to  display  the  head  of  Hamilcar 
before  their  eyes.  But  in  this  moment  of  triumph,  the  murder 
of  an  officer  by  his  son  Archagathus,  in  a drunken  brawl,  caused 
a mutiny  in  his  camp.  The  piteous  appeals  of  Agathocles  not  only 
brought  back  his  soldiers  to  obedience,  but  evoked  a new  outburst 

devotion,  amidst  which  he  led  them  on  to  a successful  attack  on 
the  Punic  camp ; and  this  was  followed  up  by  another  victory  over 
a Carthaginian  force  in  the  interior  of  the  country  (b.c.  308). 

Still  his  force  was  insufficient  for  the  reduction  of  Carthage 
herself ; and  he  invited  aid  from  Ophelias,  the  governor  of  Cyrene, 
who  had  delivered  that  city  from  the  incur.sion  of  an  adventurer 
named  Thimbron,  after  Alexander’s  death,  and  had  reduced  it 
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beneath  the  government  of  Ptolemy  I.  Enticed  by  the  promise 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Carthago  when  it  should  be  subdued, 
0])hollas  collected  a body  of  10,000  colonists  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  and,  with  the  like  number  of  infontry,  600  cavalry, 
and  100  war-chariots,  he  performed  a difficult  march  of  two 
mouths  along  the  sandy  shores,  of  the  Syrtes,  to  join  Agathocles. 
His  arrival  seems  at  once  to  have  inspired  Agathocles  with  the 
hope  of  securing  the  aid  of  his  forces,  and  getting  rid  of  their 
commander  and  his  claims.  In  an  assembly  of  his  own  sohliers, 
he  accused  Ophelias  of  a plot  against  his  life.  The  victim  was 
despatched  upon  the  spot,  and  his  soldiers  were  cajoled  or  intimi- 
dated into  submission.  While  this  tragedy  was  acting,  Carthage 
was  in  a state  of  civil  war,  through  an  attempt  of  Bomilcar  to 
complete  his  treasonable  designs.  The  plot  was  defeated,  and 
Bomilcar  was  put  to  death  with  tortures ; but  the  opportunity  was 
lost  of  attacking  Agathocles  during  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  murder  of  Ophelias  (b.c.  307). 

With  liis  forces  thus  increased,  Agathocles  subdued  the  old 
Phoenician  settlements  along  the  shore  westward  of  Ciu-thage, 
Utica,  Hippo,  and  Hippagreta,  the  last  within  a few  miles  of 
Carthage,  which  was  thus  environed  on  both  sides.  It  seemed 
that  he  might  safely  return  to  Sicily,  where  his  affairs  made  no 
progress,  though  he  had  recently  assumed  the  title  of  its  king. 
He  crossed  over  with  2000  men,  leaving  his  son  Archagathus  to 
command  in  Africa,  and  landed  at  Selinus.  His  presence  and 
activity  at  once  turned  the  tide  of  events.  Though  Dinocrates, 
the  leader  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  kept  the  field  against  him,  the 
Agrigentines  were  twice  defeated,  and  several  cities  were  taken ; 
when  Agatliocles  was  recalled  to  Africa  by  disastrous  news.  His 
son  had  been  twice  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  now 
blockaded  in  the  camp  at  Times ; the  army  was  mutinous  through 
want  of  supplies  and  pay,  and  the  Libyan  alhes,  as  well  as  tlio 
cities  called  Libyphoenician,  from  the  mixed  race  that  peopled 
them,  had  fallen  ofl'  at  the  first  appearance  of  bad  fortune.  Aga- 
thocles saw  no  chance  but  the  desperate  one  of  a battle,  though 
his  forces  were  fiu"  inferior  to  the  enemy,  who  refiised  to  leave 
their  entrenchments.  The  failure  of  his  attack  on  tlic  camp  was 
followed  by  scenes  as  strange  as  have  ever  occupied  the  night  after 
a battle.  The  Carthaginians  were  engaged  in  sacrificing  the 
comeliest  of  their  prisoners  as  a tliank-offering  to  their  gods, 
when  the  fire  kindled  for  this  hideous  purpose  spread  a conflagra- 
tion through  the  whole  camp,  and  the  army  dispersed  in  terror. 
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But  Agiitliocles  was  in  no  condition  to  profit  by  the  accident 
Despairing  of  holding  his  position  in  Africa,  and  unable  to  carry 
off  his  army  for  want  of  vessels,  he  was  stepping  on  board  a ship 
to  make  a secret  escape,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of 
his  son  Archagathus,  and 'put  in  chains.  Even  then  his  fortune 
did  not  fail  him.  On  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  were  coming  to 
attack  the  camp,  Agathocles  was  hastily  brought  out  by  his  guards 
to  give  his  advice.  The  sight  of  their  leader  in  his  fetters  recalled 
the  devotion  of  his  soldiers,  who  loudly  demanded  his  release. 
Agathocles  used  his  liberty  to  steal  away  in  a skiff,  which  bore 
him  sEife  through  a November  storm  to  Sicily.  His  two  sons  were 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  deserted  army,  who  purchased  their 
personal  safety  by  the  surrender  of  all  their  conquests  (b.c.  30.5). 

It  is  one  of  the  most  mars'ellous  features  in  the  romantic  story 
of  Agathocles,  that,  after  a catastrophe  like  this,  he  sur\dved  to 
renew  his  cruelties  and  victories  in  Sicily,  and  died  in  possession 
of  his  sovereignty.  A peace  'with  Carthage,  and  a victory  over 
Dinocrates,  who  has  been  suspected  of  treachery,  were  followed 
by  the  restoration  of  Agathocles  to  the  despotism  of  Syracuse, 
in  conjunction  with  Dinocrates  (b.c.  301).  He  recovered  much 
of  his  empire  in  Sicily ; carried  on  successful  wars  in  the  Lij)ari 
Isles,  Italy,  and  Corcyra,  where  he  gained  a great  naval  victory 
over  Cassander ; formed  alliances  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
with  Pyrrhus,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage ; and  at 
the  age  of  72,  he  was  planning  a new  expedition  against  Carthage. 
His  proclamation  of  his  favourite  son,  Agathocles,  as  his  successor, 
was  tlie  signal  for  the  rebellion  of  his  grandson,  Archagathus,  who 
treacherously  poisoned  his  uncle,  and,  according  to  one  form  of  the 
story,  his  grandfather  also.  At  all  events,  Agathocles  fell  sick, 
and  had  only  time  to  send  off  his  ■wife  and  young  children  to  Alex- 
andria, when  he  died  (b.c.  289).  '\\'e  might  be  surprized  to  hear 
that  his  deathbed  was  surrounded  by  a circle  of  mourning  friends, 
were  we  not  told  that,  in  common  with  others  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  mankind,  he  possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  his  asso- 
ciates and  victims  by  a genial  frankness  of  manner.  His  career, 
rightly  studied,  forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  episodes  in  the 
history  of  despotism.  His  extinction  of  his  country’s  liberties  is  a 
warning  of  what  may  always  be  done  by  an  unscrupulous  adven- 
turer, wielding  the  engine  of  a mercenary  soldiery,  against  a peoj)le 
that  has  lost  the  power  of  maintaining  its  liberties.  His  wonderful 
fortune, — to  use  the  immeaning  language  by  which  short-sighted 
men  conceal  from  themselves  the  true  causes  of  events — is  an 
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example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  supreme  moral  government  of 
the  worhl  grants  success  for  a while  to  energetic  wickedness,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  ends  not  seen  as  yet.  Tlie  wonderful 
success  of  his  African  expedition,  and  its  disastrous  result,  proved 
tliat  the  conquest  of  the  great  Semitic  republic  of  Carthage  was 
reserved  for  anotlier  power  than  tlie  Greeks,  and  that  the  force  of 
the  Hellenic  race  had  resmbed  its  limit  towards  the  West.  The 
death  of  Agathocles  closes  the  history  of  the  Grecian  states  in 
Sicily.  While  Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  fell  under  the  rule  of 
successive  despots,  and  were  tom  by  intestine  factions,  they  were 
only  saved  from  Carthago  by  foreign  aid.  Campaigns  against  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily  formed  an  episode  of  two  years  and  a half 
in  the  Italian  war  of  Pyrrhus  (b.c.  278  to  b.c.  270). 

On  his  departure,  the  government  of  Syracuse  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hiero  II.,  who  claimed  descent  from  Gelo,  the  founder 
of  the  ancient  dynasty  (b.c.  275).  His  war  with  the  Mamertines 
of  Messana  (b.c.  270)  was  the  cause  of  calling  in  the  Romans, 
who,  in  the  long  and  fierce  conflict  of  the  first  Punic  War  (b.c. 
204  to  B.c.  241)  wrested  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
island  from  Carthage,  while  they  left  Hiero  to  govern  the  south- 
east and  Syracuse,  with  a wisdom  and  mildness  which  surpassed 
the  magnificence  of  his  great  namesake,  till  his  death  at  the  ago 
of  92  (b.c.  210).  Tlie  rash  boy,  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded  him 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  abandoned  his  grandfather’s  long  fidelity  to 
Rome ; paying  the  penalty  in  his  own  speedy  assassination  (b.c. 
215),  and  involving  SjTacuse  in  the  celebrated  siege,  which  ended 
in  its  capture  by  Marcellus,  and  the  reduction  of  Sicily  to  a Roman 
province  (b.c.  212).  The  details  of  these  events  belong  to  the 
liistory  of  Romo. 

There  still  remain  certain  outlying  members  of  the  Hellenic 
race  whose  subsequent  destiny  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace ; 
but,  with  one  exception,  none  of  them  have  any  important  bearing 
on  tlie  general  history  of  the  world.  That  exception  is  the  Pho- 
crean  colony  of  Massalia  {Marseilles),  with  its  dependencies  on  the 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.*  Maintaining  its  groimd  against  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  T}Trhcnians, 
this  great  commercial  city  diffused  the  civilization  which  the 
Romans  found  already  distinguishing  the  “ Province”  from  the 
rest  of  Gaul.  Tlie  Massaliots  preserved  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence and  their  Hellenic  institutions  by  an  alliance  with  Rome ; 
and  the  city  became  a great  seat  of  Greek  learning. 

• See  Vol.  I.  p.  365. 
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The  loss  of  liberty  produces  a more  rapid  effect  on  literature 
than  on  art;  unless  we  should  rather  say  that  the  decline  of 
original  vigour  in  the  former  is  a sjTnpt«m  of  the  decay  of  that 
manly  energy  by  which  freedom  itself  is  maintained.  Art,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  long  survive  the  benumbing  influence  of  despotism, 
and  may  even  seem  to  gain  new  energy  by  its  patronage.  It  was 
under  such  patronage  that  painting  was  perfected  by  Apelles,  and 
the  art  of  statuary  in  bronze  by  Lysippus,  both  the  favourite 
artists  of  Alexander. 

As  for  literature,  it  seems  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  supreme  excellence  of  the  three  great  Attic  tragedians  should 
have  been  continued  through  a second  generation,  even  had  the 
same  stimulus  continued,  of  the  Athenians  flocking  to  keep  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus  in  all  the  conscious  pride  of  liberty.  Tliey 
had,  indeed,  elegant  imitators  in  such  poets  as  Agathon,  the  friend 
of  Emipides,  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  and  the  younger 
Sophocles,  his  grandson ; and  tragedies  continued  to  be  written 
long  after  the  true  dramatic  spirit  had  evaporated. 

StUl  more  needful  was  “ freedom’s  caller  air  ” to  such  comedies 
as  those  of  Aristophanes,  which  were  always  regarded  by  a party 
at  Athens  as  a dangerous  licence.  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  freedom  of  the  Old  Comedy,  which  received  fatal 
blows  from  tbe  aristocratic  revolution  of  b.c.  411,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Tliirty  TjTants.  Some  of  the  later  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes himself  belong  to  the  Middle  Comedy — so  called  because 
it  is  regiirded  as  a transition  from  the  Old  Comedy  to  the  New — a 
form  in  which  such  satire  as  was  still  indulged  in  was  levelled  less 
at  individuals  than  at  classes,  manners,  opinions,  and  fashions  in 
literature  and  philosophy ; while  the  satiric  spirit  itself  gradually 
merged  into  mere  burlesque,  the  favourite  subjects  of  which  were 
taken  from  mythology.  The  part  of  the  chorus  was,  at  the  same 
time,  greatly  restricted,  and  at  last  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  slight  interest  which  now  belongs  to  the  Middle  Comedy,  and 
the  paucity  of  its  fragments,  form  a strange  contrast  to  the  fertility 
of  its  VTiters.  Athenaeus  tells  us  that  he  had  read  800  plays  of 
the  Middle  Comedy ; and  of  its  two  chief  poets,  Antiphanes  (b.c. 
404 — 330)  is  said  to  have  written  as  many  dramas  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  and  Alexis  (b.c.  394 — 288)  no  less  than  two- 
hundred  and  forty-five. 

Tlie  great  age  of  the  latter  poet  brings  him  far  within  the 
period  of  the  New  Comedy,  which  arose  at  Athens  about  the 
Ijcginning  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  The  personal  and 
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political  satire  of  the  Old  Comedy  bad  not  only  become  dange- 
rous, but  its  spirit  had  died  out  with  the  loss  of  political  freedom. 
The  interest  once  inspired  by  pobtica  was  thrown  back  into  the 
sphere  of  domestic  life ; and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  caused 
by  protracted  wars,  created  many  a romance  within  the  circle  of 
a family.  The  comic  poet,  no  longer  assuming  to  be  the  censor 
of  the  state  and  her  great  men,  but  making  the  amusement 
of  the  audience  his  one  object,  chose  his  subjects  from  the 
manners  and  intrigues  of  ordinary  society  and  domestic  life. 
The  founder  of  this  style  was  Philemon,  a native  of  Soli  in 
Cilicia,  who  was  bom  about  b.c.  360,  and  lived  nearly  a hundred 
years.  He  began  to  exhibit  at  Athens  about  b.c.  330,  and  was 
the  author  of  ninety-seven  plays.  Still  more  celebrated,  though 
less  successful  in  the  dramatic  contests, — for  he  won  only  eight 
prizes  with  more  than  one  hundred  plays — is  Mekandeb  of 
Athens,  whose  polished  wit  seems  to  have  had  too  much  of  gentle 
elegance  for  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  The  extant  frag- 
ments are  altogether  inadequate  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  plots 
and  spirit  of  Menander’s  comedies ; but  they  are  full  of  those 
clever  and  pointed  maxims,*  suited  for  quotation,  which  abound 
in  all  the  Greek  dramatic  poetry.  In  these  Gnomic  passages  we 
see  the  influence  of  Epicurus  and  Theophrastus,  with  both  of 
whom  Menander  lived  in  close  intimacy.  He  was  himself  a 
thorough  Epicurean,  not  only  in  the  principles  of  the  school,  but 
in  the  habits  into  which  it  soon  degenerated.  The  New  Comedy 
was  imitated  by  Plautus  and  Terence  among  the  Romans,  and 
their  plays  have  transmitted  its  form,  with  much  of  its  spirit,  to 
the  stage  of  modem  Europe.  Terence  especially  aimed  at  repro- 
ducing the  elegant  wit  of  Menander,  with  a degree  of  success 
attested  by  his  lasting  popularity,  and  yet  far  inferior  to  his 
original,  t 

In  prose  literature,  the  chief  works  of  the  age  are  those  of  the 
Attic  orators  and  philosophers.  We  have  already  seen  how,  out 
of  the  early  schools  of  philosophy,  there  arose  a class  of  teachers 
who,  without  abandoning  the  higher  fields  of  speculation,  made  it 
their  business  to  train  the  youth  of  Athens  in  those  practical  arts 
of  rhetoric  and  dialectics  which  were  required  for  the  public 
assembly  and  the  courts  of  law.  The  Sophists  may  therefore  bo 

* Called  by  the  Greeks  yri/uu,  sentimmia. 

+ The  epithet  applied  hy  C'lesar  to  Terence — 0 dimidiate  Menander — tinqnestion- 
ahly  implies  this  inferiority,  though  its  primary  reference  is  no  doubt  to  Terence’s 
practice  of  combining  two  plays  of  Menander's  into  one. 
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regarded  as,  in  a sense,  the  parents  both  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric ; but  the  demand  for  the  latter,  as  an  art,  threatened  to 
draw  off  attention  from  the  former,  wlien  Socrates  arose  to  teach 
philosophy  in  a new  spirit.  The  fruit  of  tlie  rhetorical  teaching 
of  the  Sophists,  but  still  more  of  the  free  institutions  of  Athens, 
was  seen  in  the  long  line  of  orators,  from  Pericles,  the  jiuj)!!  of 
Anaxagoras,  to  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Ten  of 
these  Attic  Orators  were  selected  as  the  wortliiest  by  the  Alex- 
andrian critics,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  some  of  their  orations. 
They  are  Antiphon  and  Andocides,  whom  we  have  met  with  in  the 
hitter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  AVar;  Lysias,  the  greatest  master 
of  tlie  pure  Attic  st)de  ; Isieus  and  Isocrates,  who  were  especially 
distinguished  as  professors  of  rhetoric ; Demosthenes  and  Aeschines, 
and  their  contemporaries,  Lycurgus,  Hyperidcs,  and  Dinarchus. 
Tlie  discussion  of  their  literary  merits  and  their  extant  works  must 
be  left  to  the  special  histories  of  literature. 

Still  less  does  the  vast  field  of  the  history  of  philosophy  fall 
within  our  province.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  celebrated 
schools,  which  arose  out  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  the  great 
master  who  first  separated  philosophy  from  the  rhetorical  and 
dialectic  lectures  of  the  Sophists.  The  four  great  schools  were 
the  Academic,  founded  by  Plato ; tlie  Peripatetic,  by  Aristotle ; 
the  Stoic,  by  Zeno ; the  Epicurean,  by  Epicurus.  AVhile  the 
teaching  of  all  four  embraced  questions  both  of  ethics  and 
philosophy, — the  latter  term  comprising  every  braneh  of  human 
knowledge, — the  two  former  sects  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  intellectual,  the  two  latter  by  their  moml  teatrhing.  And,  in 
both  cases,  the  leaeling  points  of  difference  may  be  traced  more  or 
less  in  all  later  systems : every  school  of  philosophy  leans  either 
to  the  idealism  of  Plato  or  the  analytic  method  of  Aristotle:  every 
system  of  ethics  partakes  largely  of  the  Stoic  self-sacrifice  or  the 
Epicurean  quest  of  the  highest  pleasure  as  the  chiefest  good. 
Among  the  minor  sects,  which  sprang  from  the  school  of 
Socrates,  the  two  most  celebrated  were  those  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  extreme  developments  of  the  principles  of  Epicu- 
reanism and  Stoicism,  though  anterior  to  them  in  their  founda- 
tion,— the  Cyrenaic  school  of  Aristippus,  who  placed  the  source  of 
hajipiness  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses  ; and  the  Cynic  school 
of  Antisthenes,  who  taught  his  disciples  to  despise  not  only  the 
indulgences  but  the  decencies  of  life.  AVe  have  already  had  to 
speak  of  the  most  famous  member  of  this  school,  Diogenes  of 
Sinope. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


ITALY  AND  ITS  PRIMITIVE  POPULATIONS. 


**  Italii,  toOf  Italia!  lookiog  on  tbeo, 

Fall  flashes  on  the  sonl  the  light  of  ages, 

Since  the  fleroe  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 

To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages : 

Thon  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires ; still 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  qnafling  there  her  fill, 

Flows  from  the  eternal  sooroe  of  Roiii*8  imperial  hill." — Birov. 


aoMB  aim  bbh  bmpikb — its  rblation  to  italt — desoriptioh  o?  tbb  PBimrsvLA — thb 

ALPS  AND  APBNNIIfBS— COMPARISON  WITH  ORBBCB— 'NATURAL  TTNITT  OP  ITALT--ITS 
PRIMZTITB  INHABITANTS^ITS  THRBX  CHIRP  STOCKS— THB  lAPTGIAN  RACB — THB 
ITALIAN  RACK — ITS  TWO  DIVISIONS,  LATIN  AND  8ABBLLIAN — THB  BTRDSCANS— TBBIR 
COUNTRY — TBBIR  ORIGIN — TYRRHENIANS  AND  RASSNNA — THB  BTRUSCAN  LANOUAQS  — 
TBBIR  EARLY  POWBR  BY  LAND  AND  8RA — RBLAT10N8  TO  QRBCCB  AND  CARTHAOB  — 
TBBIR  DBCLINB  AND  CONQUEST  BY  THE  BOXANS — TBX  ETRUSCAN  CONrSDSRAOY»' 
TBBIR  REUGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS  — ETRUSCAN  ART  AND  SCIENCE  — ARCHITBOTURB— > 
SEPULCHRES— STATUARY  AND  METAL' WORK  — PAINTINGS — DOMESTIC  LIPB — BCIBNOB, 
BORROWED  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

The  power  which  was  destined  at  length  to  raise  an  universal 
empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  eastern  monarchies,  of  the  free  states  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  commercial  oligarchy  of  Carthage,  combined  in 
itself  the  strongest  points  of  the  systems  that  it  superseded.  A 
material  force,  if  not  so  vast,  yet  truly  greater  than  that  wielded 
by  any  oriental  despot,  was  regulated  by  political  principles,  of 
which  a regard  for  law  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  all  was 
consolidated  by  the  mighty  bond  of  an  aristocratic  government 
based  on  a patriarchal  foundation.  If  the  Hellenic  republics  were 
fitted  to  give  the  freest  scope  to  personal  and  political  liberty,  the 
polity  of  Rome  was  an  instrument  specially  adapted  to  achieve 
imperial  power  abroad  by  subordinating  individual  freedom  to  the 
concentrated  action  of  the  state.  This  mighty  power  was  purchased 
at  the  price  of  an  internal  struggle,  which,  when  it  had  once 
broken  out,  became  perpetual,  between  the  privileges  of  the  ruling 
class,  often  abused  to  the  most  selfish  ends,  and  the  claims  of  the 
lower  orders  to  personal  freedom  and  political  power.  Just  when 
the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  form  the  seat  of  ancient  civili- 
zation— the  countries  lying  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
— was  completed,  this  internal  conflict  was  brought  to  its  crisis  by 
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the  utter  corruption  of  the  state  through  the  plunder  of  the  world. 
Under  a single  ruler  the  government  of  the  empire  was  consoli- 
dated, from  the  borders  of  Caledonia  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  to  the  Libyan  Desert  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile : 
and  the  barbarian  tribes,  that  had  long  been  pressing  down  from 
regions  as  yet  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  were  kept  at  bay, 
till  the  work  of  diffusing  Christianity  throughout  the  Roman 
world  was  completed.  Then  the  empire  and  classic  paganism 
fell  together;  and  the  deluge  of  nations  that  overflowed  them 
settled  down  into  the  new  order  of  the  modern  world. 

To  comprehend  rightly  the  origin  of  this  power,  we  must  not  be 
content  to  take  our  stand  upon  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  and  to 
look  round  upon  Italy,  as  if  it  were  a foreign  country,  to  bo 
gradually  brought  imder  the  sway  of  the  new  city.  It  is  neces- 
sary at  flrst  to  regard  Rome  from  the  Italian  point  of  view  rather 
than  Italy  from  the  Roman.  Nay  more,  in  speaking  of  Italy, 
even  as  “ a geographical  expression,”  we  must  greatly  modify  our 
present  conception  of  its  meaning.  Fitted  as  the  peninsula,  with 
its  large  adjacent  island,  is  to  form  one  great  state,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Ionian,  and  the  African  Seas,  and  ardent 
as  must  be  the  hopes  of  every  friend  of  human  progress  to  see  it 
thus  united,  the  consummation  is  a vision  of  the  future,  not  a 
tradition  of  the  early  past.  As  a strictly  ethnic  term,  the  countiy' 
of  the  Itali,  or  Siceli,  or  Siculi  (for  the  words  are  varieties  of  one)* 
was  confined  to  SicUy  and  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula ; 
and  even  in  the  wider  meaning,  in  which  it  embraced  several  other 
tribes,  it  could  not  be  extended,  in  any  proper  sense,  north  of  the 
Apennines,  t 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  the  physical  formation  of  the  peninsula 
had  a marked  influence  on  the  political  relations  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  resembles  Greece  in  projecting  far  out  into  the  waters  of  tho 
Mediterranean,  upheld  by  central  highlands ; but  the  highlands  of 
Italy  do  not  ramify,  like  those  of  Greece,  into  a network  of  ridges, 
cutting  up  the  whole  country  into  valleys  comparatively  isolated, 
nor  do  their  extremities  run  out  into  the  sea  so  as  to  form  the 

* The  intctehange  of  the  hanl  mutes,  c and  t,  and  tho  loas  of  tho  initial  both 
among  the  commonest  changes  in  language — account  for  tho  difference.  Sieeli  and 
Siculi  are  Greek  and  lAtin  varieties.  Tho  old  Italian  tradition,  which  derives  tho 
name  of  tho  peninsula  from  a King  Vitalus,  or  Vitulus,  serves  to  show  that  tho 
word  began  with  a consonant. 

t The  name  acquired  this  wider  meaning  after  tho  conquest  of  the  Italian  states 
by  the  Romans,  about  n.c.  284.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Augustus  that  it  was 
made  to  include  the  whole  region  up  to  the  Alps. 
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deeply  indented  coast-line  and  chains  of  islands,  which  made  the 
Greeks  of  necessity  a race  of  adventurous  mariners.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Italian  peninsula  form  one  great  continuous  chain ; 
their  slopes  and  valleys  spread  out  into  more  extensive  and  con- 
nected spaces : the  coast-line,  though  long,  is  very  regular,  undu- 
lating in  wide  bays  rather  than  deep  gulfs.  These  differences  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  from  a description  of  the  whole  peninsula, 
with  the  vast  plain  which  stretches  across  its  head,  and  which, 
though  not  properly  a part  of  ancient  Italy,  has  always  been  closely 
connected  with  its  history. 

Viewed  in  this  wider  sense,  the  land  of  Italy  is  the  western 
division  of  that  beautiful  region  of  Southern  Europe,  which  is 
enclosed  in  so  marked  a way  by  the  gigantic  chain  of  the  Alps  and 
its  prolongations  eastward  to  tlie  Black  Sea.  These  mountains, 
the  grand  passes  of  which  are  ascended  by  a long  and  gradual 
slope  from  the  north  side,  sink  down  abruptly  on  the  south,  as  if 
to  form  a rampart  about  the  fair  lands  at  their  feet  This  sudden 
descent  upon  the  southern  side  forms  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
that  first  passage  over  the  Alpine  chain,  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  traveller’s  life,  when 

“ He  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A sense,  a feeling,  that  he  loses  not — 

A sometliing  that  informs  him  'tis  an  hour 
Whence  ho  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever.” 

The  chain,  so  venerable  for  its  towering  height  and  the  diadem  of 
perpetual  snow,  from  which  it  receives  its  name,*  results  from 
the  most  recent  of  the  great  upheavings  by  which  our  continent 
has  been  formed.  The  primitive  rocks  have  burst  through  all  the 
superincumbent  strata,  to  give  the  crowning  beauty  to  the  face  of 
the  country,  in  such  ranges  as  those  of  Scandinavia,  the  western 
mountains  of  our  own  islands,  of  Brittany,  and  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, the  Atlas  in  Africa,  and  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines  and 
Balkan  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  The 
primitive  chain  of  the  High  Alps  has  been  thrown  up  in  that 
remarkable  curve  which  encloses  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Italy.  On  both  its  flanks  lie  those  great  secondary  strata,  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  “ Jura  limestone,”  so  called 

• Alp  U generally  supposed  to  be  the  root  so  common  in  Celtic  (as  in  Albion, 
Albany,  Ac.),  and  which  also  appears  in  the  Latin  albxu  and  alba,  signifying  whiU, 
Singularly  enough,  however,  the  name  Alp  is  applied  in  Switzerland,  not  to  the  high 
mountains  (which  are  called  horns,  peaks,  needles,  Ac.,  or  by  the  figurative  names  of 
Giant,  Monk,  Virgin,  Ac.),  but  to  the  upland  pastures  of  comparatively  moderate 
elevation,  such  as  the  Wengern  Alp. 
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from  the  great  chain  which  faces  the  Alps  across  the  plain  of 
north-western  Switzerland,  and  forms  a member  of  the  system. 
Along  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  chain 
extends  through  Switzerland  and  the  Tj'rol,  as  far  as  the  “ Great 
Bellman  ” ( Gross  Glockner)  near  the  sources  of  the  Drave,  whence 
one  branch  pursues  its  course  to  Vienna,  and  connects  itself 
beyond  the  Danube  with  the  Carpathians,  whUe  another  branch, 
turning  to  the  south-east  close  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  is 
prolonged  along  the  Illyrian  coast,  and  then  down  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Greece,  after  it  has  thrown  off  the  great  chain  which 
reaches  the  Danube  imder  the  name  of  Htemns,  or  the  Balkan. 
Returning  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  at  Mont  Blanc, 
we  trace  it  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  Var,  where  it  bends  to 
the  east  round  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  is  then  continued  in  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Neither  in  direction  nor  in  geological  character  is  there  any 
marked  transition  from  tlie  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Apennines. 
Some  geographers  place  the  division  at  the  natural  depression  in 
the  chain,  above  Savona ; others,  farther  down  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  at  the  bold  headland  of  the  Capo  delle  Melle. 
At  first  the  Apennines  pursue  their  course  eastward,  but  slightly 
verging  to  the  south,  almost  parallel  to  the  Po,  as  if  to  meet  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The  secondary  strata,  which  form  a part 
of  the  system,  bordered  by  a narrow  belt  of  tertiary  formation,  do 
in  fact  reach  the  opposite  shore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arimi- 
num  {Rimini,  44"  10'  N.  lat),  marking  the  physical  boundary 
between  the  true  peninsula  of  Italy  and  the  alluvial  basin  of  the 
Po,  which  is  thus  enclosed  within  the  mighty  sweep  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  except  on  the  east,  where  it  lies  open  to  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  waters  of  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching.* 
It  was  in  agreement  with  this  physical  division,  that  the  political 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  placed  at  the 
petty,  but  ever  memorable  river  Eubicok.  From  about  the  same 
latitude,  the  Apennine  chain  itself  turns  off  to  the  south-east,  and 
forms  the  back-bone  of  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  point,  the 
primitive  rocks  cease  to  rise  above  the  surface,  only  reappearing 
near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  ancient  Sabine  territorj', 
and  again  in  the  “toe”  of  the  “boot,”  to  which  Italy  bears  so 

* Our  map  exliibita  the  change  made  in  the  coast-lino  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
tho  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Piavd,  and  the  lesser  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  Comic 
Alps.  As  compared  with- the  ancient  state  of  things,  Venice  is,  literally,  “ a city  in 
tho  sea.” 
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curious  a resemblance,  and  on  the  opposite  point  of  Sicily,  from 
Messina  down  to  Etna.  The  “ heel  ” is  formed  by  a lower  range, 
in  which  tertiary  deposits  predominate.  The  prevalence  of  the 
secondary  formations,  and  chiefly  of  the  later  limestones,  gives  to 
the  chain  a character  altogether  different  from  the  pointed  peaks 
of  the  primitive  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  or  the  battlemented  escarp- 
ments of  the  ancient  limestone  of  the  Jura.  The  highest  summit, 
Monte  Corno  (the  ancient  Cunarus),  east  of  Aquila,  reaches  little 
above  9500  feet,  and,  though  another  mountain  in  the  Sabine 
territory  boasted  the  name  of  Nivosus  {snowy),  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow,  in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  does  not  embrace  the 
highest  siunmits  of  the  Apennines.  There  are  few  parts  in  which 
vegetation  does  not  reach  quite,  or  almost,  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  whose  smoothly  rounded  forms,  and  easy  passes,  form 
no  diflicult  obstacle  to  human  intercourse  or  even  habitation,  while 
their  remoter  recesses,  especially  where  the  ancient  limestone  and 
granite  break  out,  as  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Calabria,  have  always 
secured  fastnesses  for  the  wilder  tribes  of  ancient  times — such  as 
those  in  the  Sabine  and  Samnite  territory — and  for  the  brigands  of 
later  days.  The  great  tertiary  plains,  which  slope  down  on  both 
sides  of  the  chain,  and  in  its  great  southern  fork,  watered  by 
innumerable  streams,  and  by  some  considerable  rivers — as  the 
Arno,  Tiber,  and  several  others — clothed  with  exuberant  fertility, 
except  where  the  rivers  have  been  permitted  to  form  pestilential 
marshes,  and  varied  by  imdulating  hills, — seem  provided  by 
nature  for  the  abode  of  great  peoples,  with  their  “ tower’d  cities  ” 
and  “ the  busy  hum  of  men,”  till  some  one,  stronger  than  the 
rest  in  arms  or  influence,  should  unite  all  into  a powerful  state. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  plains  are  those  of  Etruria,  Latium, 
and  Northern  Campania  in  the  west,  Apulia  on  the  east  (stretch- 
ing down  from  the  “spur”  of  Mount  Qarganus),  and  that  of 
Lucania  in  the  south,  opening  on  to  the  great  Gulf  of  Tarentum. 
Both  physically  and  politically,  the  island  of  Sicily  forms  as 
natural  an  appendage  of  Italy,  as  the  “ Island  of  Pelops  ” does  of 
Greece,  the  Isthmus  of  the  latter  being  replaced  in  the  former  by 
the  narrow  strait  or  “ rent,”  which  gave  a name  to  the  town  of 
Rhegium.*  Its  central  mountains,  which  are  a prolongation  of 
the  Apennines,  are  bordered,  especially  on  the  south  and  east,  by  a 
tertiary  belt  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  which  has  already  engaged 
our  attention  as  the  seat  of  great  Hellenic  cities.  The  great  plains 
and  grassy  hill-sides  of  the  whole  peninsula  give  it  capabilities, 
• 'ntyum  signifies  a rent. 
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vastly  superior  to  those  of  Greece,  for  agriculture  and  pasturage ; 
and  Sicily  was  especially  the  home  of  shepherds  and  their  pastoral 
poetry. 

But  Italy  was  as  conspicuously  inferior  to  Greece  in  facilities 
for  maritime  intercourse  and  adventure.  Though  possessed  of  so 
vast  a coast-line,  she  is  singularly  wanting  both  in  harbours,  and 
in  those  oS-lying  islands,  which  formed  invaluable  stepping-stones 
to  the  timid  navigation  of  early  ages.  But  this  very  defect  may 
be  regarded  as  a natural  argument  for  her  political  xmitj',  that  so 
the  few  good  harbours  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
peninsula.  A similar  argument  is  furnished  by  the  very  fact  which 
is  sometimes  used  on  the  other  side, — the  great  length  of  the  land 
as  compared  with  its  width.  The  distance  from  Mont  Blanc  to 
Cape  Spartivento  exceeds  700  miles ; and  while  the  width  of  the 
northern  alluvial  plain  is  about  350  miles,  that  of  the  peninsula 
itself  does  not  average  above  100.  Tlie  ease  and  completeness  of 
the  interruption  made  in  the  intercourse  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  such  a coirnby  by  the  existence  of  independent  states,  reaching 
across  it  like  barriers,  even  if  their  governments  were  tolerable  in 
themselves, — would  be  an  intolerable  evil.  The  absurd  platitude, 
that  Italy  is  condemned  thus  to  suffer  by  some  mysterious  neces- 
sity, is  sufiSciently  refuted  by  her  unity  under  the  Roman  domi- 
nation. The  causes  which  have  subjected  her  to  this  evil,  in  every 
other  age,  are  among  the  most  interesting  enquiries  in  the  History 
of  the  World. 

As  the  above  outline  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italy  is 
intended  solely  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  its  populations, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
its  natural  characteristics,  the  great  volcanic  belt  which  extends 
along  a large  part  of  its  western  shore,  culminating  in  Vesuvius, 
and  reaching  by  way  of  tlie  Lipari  Isles  to  Sicily  and  Etna, — the 
region  assigned  by  ancient  fable  to  the  punishment  of  the  giant 
Typhoeus ; 

“ Turn  sonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremit,  dununque  cubile 
luarimc,  JovU  iinpcriis  imposta  Typhoeo.'*  * 

Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  dilate  on  matters  so  well  known  as  the 
delicious  climate  and  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  peninsula. 

A writer,  who  has  recently  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  histoiy  of  Rome,  has  acutely  observed  a point  of  connection 
between  the  configuration  and  the  destinies  of  the  peninsulas  of 

* Virgil,  .£u.  ix.  715,  710.  Th«  pa-saagu  is  imitated  from  Homer  (11.  ii  783)  with 
a strange  confuaioo  of  the  localities 
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Greece  and  Italy ; — “ While  the  Grecian  peninsula  turns  towards 
the  east,  the  Italian  turns  towards  the  west.  As  the  coasts  of 
Epirus  and  Acamania  had  but  a subordinate  importance  in  the 
case  of  Hellas,  so  had  the  Apulian  and  Messapiau  coasts  in  that 
of  Italy  ; and,  while  the  regions  on  which  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Greece  has  been  mainly  dependent — Attica  and  Macedonia 
— look  to  the  east,  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Campania  look  to  the 
west  In  tins  way,  the  two  peninsulas,  such  close  neighbours  and 
almost  sisters,  stand,  as  it  were,  averted  from  each  other.  Although 
the  naked  eye  can  discern  from  Otranto  to  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains,  the  Italians  and  Hellenes  came  into  earlier  and  closer 
contact  on  every  other  pathway  rather  than  on  the  nearest  across 
the  Adriatic  sea.  In  their  case,  too,  as  has  happened  so  often,  the 
historical  vocation  of  the  nations  was  prefigured  in  the  relations 
of  the  ground  which  they  occupied ; the  two  great  stocks,  on 
which  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  grew,  threw  their 
shadow,  as  well  as  their  seed,  the  one  towards  the  east,  the  other 
towards  the  west.”  * 

The  very  interesting  but  difficult  question,  concerning  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  first  discussed  in  a scientific 
spirit  by  Niebuhr.  The  population  of  Italy  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  mixed  in  the  whole  world.  Neither  the  names  of  the 
tribes  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  nor  the  ancient  traditions 
respecting  them,  afford  us  any  certain  information.  Our  only 
trustworthy  guide  is  the  science  of  comparative  grammar ; but  the 
aid  it  furnishes  is  limited  by  our  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  ancient  Italy.  No  trace  is  found  in  the  peninsula  of 
that  primitive  population  (probably  Turanian)  which  was  spread 
over  the  north  of  Europe  at  a period  when  civilization  was  in  such 
a backward  state,  that  iron  implements  were  unknown,  and  which 
has  therefore  been  called  the  Age  of  Stone.  Such  relics  as  remain 
of  the  earliest  Italian  tribes  attest  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
agriculture  and  metal-working.  It  is  clearly  ascertained  that  all 
the  populations,  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  trace,  were  of  the 
Indo-European  family ; and  they  may  be  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal stocks ; — the  lapygian,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Italian, f the 

* Mommscu,  History  of  Ronif^  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
It  is  pro(>er  to  acknowledge,  thus  early,  our  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Mommsen* 
admirable  work. 

f In  this  classihcatiou,  which  has  been  introiluced  by  Mommsen,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  term  Italian  is  used  in  a different  .sense  from  that  alrcatly  described  ; 
namely,  with  an  historical  signification,  to  describe  the  races  that  chiefly  peopled  the 
Italy  of  the  Romans. 
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last  being  subdivided  into  the  Latin  and  Umbrian,  and  the  second 
of  these  subdivisions  including  several  tribes  of  Central  Italy,  as 
the  Umbri,  Marsi,  Volsci.  and  Samnites. 

Peninsulas,  such  as  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  backed  up  on  the 
one  side  by  mountains,  and  offering  on  all  other  sides  an  extensive 
line  of  coast,  have  been  of  course  peopled  either  from  the  land  or 
from  the  sea.  There  are  certain  natural  conditions  which  help  to 
show  in  which  direction  the  stream  of  immigration  is  most  likely 
to  have  flowed ; and  a guide  is  also  furnished  by  the  successive 
waves  of  population  which  have  passed  over  the  same  land  in  the 
period  of  recorded  history.  In  the  cases  of  Greece  and  Spain,  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  narrow  straits  of  Gibraltar 
afford  facilities  for  access  from  Asia  and  Africa  respectively,  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Italy,  unless  it  be  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Adriatic.  But  decisive  arguments  are  presented  against  the 
last  hypothesis  by  the  width  of  the  strait  ^tween  the  coasts  of 
Epirus  and  Apulia,  by  the  dangers  of  the  passage — proverbial 
among  the  ancients  down  to  a late  period — by  the  absence  of  auy 
evidence  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  either  coast  were  a sea- 
faring people,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  historical  settlements  in 
Magna  Grrecia  were  made  in  almost  every  direction  rather  than  in 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glorious  climate  of  Italy,  and  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  great  Sub-alpine  plain,  have  in  all  ages  attracted  tlie 
tribes  of  the  less  favoured  north  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

If  then  we  assume  the  probability  of  successive  immigrations 
by  the  same  route  in  the  prehistoric  times,  we  shall  expect  to  find 
the  earliest  inhabitants  pressed  down  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  we  find  traces  pf  the  Iapygiau  race,  in  the 
peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Messapia,  and  in  modem  times 
Calabria,  the  “ toe  ” of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  “ heel,”  or  Apulia.* 
Their  numerous  inscriptions,  in  a dialect  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
Greek  than  to  the  other  languages  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
often  exhibiting  the  very  names  of  the  Greek  deities,  suggest  the 
probability  that  they  belonged  to  that  great  Pelasgic  family  which 
peopled  both  peninsulas  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which,  if  not  the 
actual  parent  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  very  near  to  it  in  kindred. 
This  race  was  characterized  by  an  unwarlike  simplicity,  which  gave 
ground  before  its  outi  hardier  and  more  warlike  scions,  as,  in  its 

* It  was  to  this  *‘heel”  that  the  Greoks  apjilied  the  name  of  lapygia,  of  which, 
according  to  their  custom,  they  gave  a genealogical  derivation,  from  lapyx,  who  waa 
believed  to  have  leil  a Cretan  colony  into  Italy ; for  in  this  way  did  they  account  for 
the  presence  iu  that  region  of  a race  kindred  to  their  own. 
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own  mythology,  Saturn  was  expelled  by  Jove.*  In  Greece,  it 
remained  comparatively  undisturbed  in  Epirus,  and  in  other  parts 
it  was  driven  back  into  the  mountain  fastnesses ; while,  on  the  less 
intricate  siu-face  of  Italy,  it  seems  to  have  been  forced  back  in 
mass  towards  the  south.  The  close  connection  of  this  lapygian 
race  with  the  earliest  Greeks  may  help  to  account  for  the  ease  with 
which  the  Hellenic  settlements  were  made  in  Magna  Grascia. 
The  relations  of  the  lapygians  with  the  Siculi  is  a question  not 
yet  determined. 

The  two  branches  of  the  great  Italian  race,  which  occupied  the 
central  part  of  the  peninsula,  have  left  us  much  more  distinct 
traces  of  their  nationality  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  their  languages, 
which  exhibit  a clearly  marked  difference  from  the  Greeks  and 
lapygians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  &om  the  Etruscans  on  the  other ; 
while  the  points  of  resemblance  are  suiBcient  to  establish  an 
aflBnity  with  the  Greek  nearer  than  witli  any  other  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages.  Tlie  fact,  so  important  to  be  clearly  appre- 
hended, in  the  study  of  language  as  well  as  history,  that  Greek 
and  Latin  are  but  dialects  of  one  common  tongue,  was  vaguely 
recognized  in  the  guessing  attempts  to  derive  certain  words  in  the 
one  language  from  the  other,  before  comparative  grammar  became 
a science.  It  is  not,  however,  the  province  of  tlie  historian  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  argument  by  which  the  aflSnity  of  the 
two  languages  has  been  accurately  established. 

The  Greeks  themselves  recognised  the  unity  of  the  Italian  races, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  lapygian  and  Etruscan,  by  applying  to 
them  collectively  the  name  of  Opici,  which  is  only  another  fonn 
of  Osci,  just  as  the  Latins  included  all  the  branches  of  the 
Hellenic  race  imder  the  common  name  of  Grseci.f  The  parallel 
has  been  carried  so  fur  us  to  suggest  a comparison  between  the 
division  of  the  Hellenes  into  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  races  with 
that  of  the  Italians  into  two  great  branches,  the  eastern  and  the 
western,  and  of  these  the  western  is  represented,  in  historic  times, 
by  the  Latin  nation ; the  eastern  by  the  Umbrians,  Sabines, 
Marsi,  Volsci  or  Ausones,  and  other  tribes,  which  extended  from 
the  north-eastern  coast  down  into  Southern  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania. Tlie  last-named  district  seems  to  have  been  of  old  the 

* This  comparison  is  mors  than  a more  figure ; tor  the  plain  of  Apulia  was  the 
fabled  refuge  of  Saturn,  where  he  reigned  in  the  golden  age  of  jwstoml  simplicity  ; 
and  hence  Italy  received  its  poetical  name  of  “ Satumia  tallns.” 

i*  The  Auxnus  or  Aurunci  of  Campania  and  Southern  Latium,  bear  s Greek  name 
etymologically  identical  with  the  native  ro/«i  and  ]>robably  with  Oxi. 
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chief  seat  of  the  Oscans ; and  here  their  language  was  preserved, 
both  as  a popular  dialect,  and  in  the  farces  known  at  Rome  as  the 
Fabulse  Atellanse.*  These  eastern  Italians  are  again  subdivided 
into  two  chief  branches,  a northern  and  a southern,  the  former 
embracing  the  peoples  of  Umbria,  the  latter  those  included  under 
the  name  of  Oscans  in  its  widest  sense,  and,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  he  a people,  represented  chiefly  by  the  Samnites.  Hence  the 
two  branches  of  the  Italian  race  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Latin  and  Umbro-Samnite  or  Saiellian.^  The  former  branch 
gave  origin  to  the  Roman  state,  which  now  becomes  the  central 
point  of  our  history ; but,  before  describing  its  rise,  a few  words 
must  be  added  concerning  the  other  chief  people  of  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

At  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Apennines 
enclose  the  beautiful  Ritiera,  or  coast  terrace,  round  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  the  Ligiu-ia  of  the  ancients  ; t and  then  from 
the  line  of  the  river  Macra  {Magra,  at  9°  E.  long.,  mouth  about 
44°  N.  lat.),  their  bold  sweep  surroimds  the  magniflcent  country, 
which  has  always  home  one  of  the  names  of  the  race  we  have  now 
to  speak  of.  Physically,  indeed,  the  region  is  bounded  by  that 
branch  of  tlie  chain  which  runs  southward  towards  Cape  Circelli 
(the  ancient  promontory  of  Circe),  along  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber ; but,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  this 
river  divided  Etruria  from  Latium.  The  Apennines  shelter  this 
country  on  the  north  and  east,  and  their  lateral  chains  diversify 
its  surface  with  wooded  heights  and  sweeping  valleys,  watered  by 


• Thc«e  plays  derived  their  noiuo  from  the  city  of  Atella  in  C'ampania. 
t More  will  be  said  of  this  race  when  wc  come  to  speak  of  the  Samnite  wars, 

X The  Ligurians,  or,  in  Greek,  Ligycs,  were  a very  ancient  people  of  uncertain 
race.  Some  suppose  them  to  hare  been  Celts,  others  Iberians,  and  others  a branch 
of  tlic  Siculi  or  earliest  Italians.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early 
times,  doubtless  through  the  Phocaan  mariners,  who  traded  to  the  gulfs  of  Genoa 
and  Lyons,  and  founded  Marseilles.  Hesiod  and  iEschylus  mention  them  as  visited 
and  fought  against  by  Hercules  ; and  the  latter  poet  incidentally  shows  his  acquaint' 
ance  with  the  advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  a proof  that  he  is  not  dealing  with 
mere  vague  names.  At  that  early  age,  the  Ligurians  ap|>ear  to  have  spread  round  the 
whole  coast  from  the  P}Tcuecs  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  and  to  have  extended  in- 
land far  beyond  the  Alps.  In  later  times  they  were  driven  back  by  the  Gauls  to  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  A^Mnnincs,  and  the  coast  below,  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa.  Here  they  became  famous  as  w’arlike  mountaineers,  of  small  stature,  but 
hardy  and  active,  and  admirably  qualified  for  light  troops.  In  this  capacity  they 
served  the  Carthaginians,  and,  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they  long  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  the  Romaus  to  subdue  them.  It  was  only  by  the  removal  of  many 
of  them  to  Samnium,  and  by  the  plantation  of  Roman  colonics,  that  their  country 
was  thorougly  jxicified. 
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the  Arno,  the  confluents  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  intervening  rivers. 
Of  such  valleys  we  may  And  types,  celebrated  by  the  poets,  in  the 
Sabine  retreat  of  Horace, 

“ Or  in  Val  d'Amo,  where  the  Etnirian  ahadca 
High  overarch’d,  embower." 

This  fair  region  was  once,  in  all  probability,  divided  between  the 
Ligurians  and  the  old  Siculian  or  lapygian  inhabitants  of  Italy ; 
but  in  the  historic  times,  it  was  the  home  of  the  people  who 
called  themselves  Ras,  Rasena,  or  Rasenna,  but  were  named  by 
the  Greeks  Vyrseni,  or  Tyrrheni,  by  the  Latins  Tusci,  or  Etruaci, 
and  their  land  Etruria*  Their  origin  and  early  growth  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  problems  of  antiquity. 
A supposed  oriental  element,  of  which,  however,  even  some 
ancient  writers  denied  the  existence,  in  their  customs  and  institu- 
tions, gave  rise,  as  we  have  before  seen,t  to  the  fable  that  the 
ancient  Lydian  king,  Tyrsenus,  had  led  a colony  from  Etruria; 
and  the  theory  that  they  came  by  sea  from  the  east  has  found 
advocates  in  modern  times.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
their  origin  is  to  be  sought  beyond  the  Alps.  It  seems  certain 
that,  as  early  as  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Etruscans  were  a 
very  powerful  people,  extending  from  the  Alps  over  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  and  the  western  part  of  Italy,  as  far  to  the  south  as 
Vesuvius.  At  the  northern  limit  of  this  wide  region,  the  central 
chain  of  the  Alps  (in  the  Grisons  and  Tyrol)  was  occupied  by  the 
Rhaetians,  a name  very  similar  to  Rasenna;  and  ancient  tradi- 
tions represent  the  Rhaetians  as  a branch  of  the  Etruscans,  driven 
back  into  the  Alps,  when  the  mass  of  the  nation  were  expelled 
from  the  plain  of  Northern  Italy  by  the  Gauls.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  the  tradition,  as  often  happens,  has  only  inverted 
the  true  order  of  the  movement,  and  that  the  Rhaetians  were 
(and,  to  some  extent,  still  are),  the  representatives  of  the  old 
Rasenna,  in  or  near  their  ancient  seats.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Livy,  whose  native  city,  Patavium  {Padua),  was  not  far  from 
the  Rhaetic  Alps,  that  the  Rhaetian  language  closely  resembled 
the  Etruscan ; and  singular  likenesses  have  been  traced  between 
the  existing  local  names  in  Rhaetia  and  those  of  ancient  Etruria, 

* The  Greek  and  Latin  names  are  easentially  the  same,  the  apparent  differences 
l>eing  due  to  the  prosthetic  vowel,  and  to  the  softening  of  the  sibilant  and  its 
attendant  mnte.  The  original  form  seems  to  bo  that  preserved  in  an  old  Umbrian 
inscription,  Tursciu  (Lepsius,  Inscr.  [/mb.  tab.  i.  b.).  In  the  name  Rasenna,  the 
root  is  Ras,  the  enna  being  a gentile  termination  ; which  is  seen  also  in  such  names 
as  Pors-enno,  M®c-enas,  Viv-enna,  Ac.  The  Greek  name  Turs-eni  seems  to  have  the 
same  termination.  t Vol.  I.  p.  252. 
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But  the  Rasenna  alone  did  not  form  the  Etruscan  nation.  It 
appears  that  a branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  race,  who  were  the 
earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Balkan, — a branch  which  had  made  greater  pro- 
gress than  the  rest  in  civilization  and  power, — crossed  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  and  drove  out  the  Umbrians  from  the  region  along 
the  western  coast,  as  the  latter  had  previously  driven  out  the 
lapygians ; and  that  these  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  were  in  turn 
subdued  by  the  powerful  Rasenna,  who  descended  from  the  Alps. 
The  Rasenna  did  not  expel  the  Tjrrrhenians,  but  formed  a domi- 
nant aristocracy,  like  the  Normans  in  England.  From  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  conquerors  with  the  conquered,  seems  to  have 
sprung  the  great  nation  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  high  civilization 
and  maritime  power  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  facts  of  Euro- 
pean history. 

Unfortunately  the  problem  of  their  origin  derives  little  aid 
from  the  powerful  instrument  of  comparative  philolog}',  not  for 
want  of  considerable  remains  of  their  language,  but  because  the 
efforts  to  decipher  their  sepulchral  inscriptions  have  been  attended 
with  scarcely  any  success.  The  great  obstacle  seems  to  be  the 
want  of  close  affinity  to  any  known  language.  “ The  Etruscans,” 
says  Dionysius,  “ are  like  no  other  nation  in  language  and 
manners.”  Tliere  seem,  however,  to  be  isolated  elements  in  the 
Etruscan  language  closely  akin  to  the  Greek,  and  others  like 
the  Umbrian ; thus  representing  the  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians  and 
the  Umbrians,  whom  they  are  said  to  have  displaced ; while  the 
bulk  of  the  language,  quite  distinct  from  both  these,  and  from  the 
whole  Graeco- Latin  family,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  dialect 
of  the  conquering  Rasenna.  If  the  opinion  recently  advanced 
should  bo  confirmed  by  further  researches — that  this  Rasennic 
element  is  akin  to  the  Scandinavian  dialects, — we  should  be 
brought  to  the  deeply  interesting  result,  that  an  infusion  of 
Gothic  blood  gave  its  wonted  stimulus  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  that  the  Lombard  plain  was  peopled  to  a great 
extent  in  the  most  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  by  the  fair-haired 
Teutons.* 

For,  let  their  origin  have  been  what  it  may,  their  ancient  power 
and  civilization  are  unquestionable  facts.  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
European  history,  they  overspread  the  whole  plain  of  Northern 

• The  phrase  is  introdneed,  not  as  an  ornamental  epithet,  but  from  actual  obser- 
vation of  the  extent  to  which  light  hair,  especially  among  the  children,  still  bears 
witness  to  the  Gothic  element  in  the  population  of  Lombardy. 
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Italy,*  where  remnants  of  the  Etruscan  population  were  left,  after 
the  nation  had  been  expelled  by  the  Gauls,  as  for  example 
at  Mantua ; and  other  important  cities  were  of  Etruscan  origin. 
Among  these  was  the  port  of  Adria,t  which,  by  giving  its  name 
to  the  Adriatic,  has  home  witness,  down  to  the  present  day,  of 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  eastern  sea ; whUe 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  they  gave  their  own  name 
to  the  [^rrhenian  or  Tuscan  Sea.  Their  naval  enterprise  is 
constantly  referred  to  in  Greek  poetry  and  history.  The  colonies 
in  Magna  Grtecia  and  Sicily  were  harassed  by  Tyrrhenian  pirates ; 
and  in  b.c.  538,  they  joined  the  Carthaginians,  with  sixty  ships, 
in  the  great  sea  fight  with  the  Phocseans  off  Alalia  in  Corsica.  J 
They  were  leagued  with  the  Carthaginians  by  treaties  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  with  the  view  of  preserving  their  empire  in  the 
AVestern  Mediterranean  against  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the 
Greeks.  Meanwhile,  they  had  extended  tlieir  power  by  land 
southwards  as  far  as  Campania,  where,  as  well  as  in  Central 
Etruria,  they  founded  a confederacy  of  twelve  cities,  among  which 
were  Capua  (which  they  called  Vultumnm),  and  probably  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast.  § Here  they  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Greek  cities,  about  b.c.  500,  the  epoch  of  their 
greatest  ascendancy  ; but  they  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  them. 
They  made  a great  attack  on  Cumae  in  b.c.  525 ; and  again  in 
B.C.  474,  when  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
Cumseans,  totally  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Etruscans.  This  was  a great  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of 
the  latter  people,  and  before  long  wo  find  the  Syracusan  navy 
ravaging  the  coasts  of  Etriuna,  and  seizing  the  island  of  .®thalia 
{Elba),  in  b.c.  453.  The  Tyrrhenians  sent  a force  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  in  b.c.  414;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dionysius  I,  led  an  expedition  against  Caere,  in  Etruria  (b.c.  387). 
Some  time  before  this,  the  Samnites  had  conquered  the  Etruscan 
settlements  in  Campania ; and  the  Gauls  had  overrun  the  plain  of 


• They  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  masters  of  the  country  north  of  the  Po.  South 
of  that  river,  they  appear  to  have  been  mingled  with  the  Umbrians. 

+ Sogie  make  Adria  a still  older  Umbrian  town.  The  place  lost  much  of  its  im- 
portance through  that  change  in  the  coast-line  which  has  been  noticed  ; bnt  it  still 
exists,  with  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tartaro,  north  of  the  Po. 

J See  vol.  1.  p.  276. 

§ It  should  bo  observed  that  they  seem  never  to  have  displaced  the  Latin  race 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Indeed  it  was  only  at  a late  period  that  the  £trus- 
cans  expelled  the  Umbrians  from  the  r^on  on  the  right  ,bank  of  that  river ; the 
Ciminian  forest  (south  of  Viterbo)  having  long  formed  the  boundary  of  the  races. 
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Northern  Italy ; * so  that  the  Etruscans  were  almost  confined  to 
the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper.  Their  expulsion  from  Melpum,  the 
last  of  their  possessions  beyond  the  Apennines,  coinciding  exactly 
with  the  taking  of  Veii  by  the  Romans,  marks  the  epoch  of  the 
decline  of  the  Etruscan  state  (b.c.  396).  But  it  took  more  than 
another  century  to  complete  their  conquest  by  the  Romans ; and 
as  late  as  b.c.  307  we  find  their  navj-  taking  part  in  the  war  of 
Agathocles  with  Carthage.  A fatal  blow  was  given  to  their  power 
in  Etruria  itself  by  the  victory  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  over  the 
united  confederacy,  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake  (b.c.  310).  A few 
years  afterwards,  their  last  great  stand  against  Rome,  in  league 
with  the  Umbrians,  Samnites,  and  the  Gallic  Senones,  failed 
in  the  two  great  battles  of  Sentinum,  in  Umbria  (b.c.  295)  and 
the  Vadimonian  Lake  (b.c.  283),  and  the  final  triumph  over  the 
Etruscans  as  a nation  was  celebrated  by  Q.  Marcius  Philippus 
in  the  same  year  in  which  P}Trhus  arrived  in  Italy  (b.c.  281). 
The  few  later  wars  were  isolated  efforts  of  single  cities  ; the  last 
being  the  revolt  of  the  Faliscans  in  b.c.  241.  But  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Etruscans  were  the  last  people  of  Italy  who  submitted  to 
the  Romans. 

The  political  constitution,  the  religious  rites,  and  the  high 
civilization  of  this  great  people  are  among  the  most  interesting 
enquiries  of  ancient  historj^,  and  arc  of  peculiar  importance  for  tlie 
elements  which  they  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
state.  We  find  among  them  those  definite  numbers,  which  play 
so  important  a part  in  the  institutions  of  early  nations,  f The 
Etruscans  worshipped  twelve  great  gods,  and  formed  a confederacy 
of  twelve  great  cities,  in  each  division  of  their  empire.  Their  twelve 
cities  in  Central  Etraria  are  well  known,  though  we  possess  no 
perfect  list  of  them ; we  are  expressly  told  that  they  founded 
twelve  also  in  Campania ; and  we  can  have  no  doubt,  from  analog)', 
that  a similar  dodecapolis  existed  in  Northern  Etruria,  between 
the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Each  city  of  the  confederacy  had  its 
own  independent  government,  by  a close  aristocracy,  whom  the 

* The  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (b.c.  390)  fiimishes  a proof  of  their  previous 
conquest  of  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

t The  conflict  and  combination  of  the  numbers  3 and  6,  and,  ns  arising  out  of 
them,  of  the  duodecimal  and  decimal  systems  of  notation,  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  Italy  from  a very  early  age.  Wo  may  perhaps  safely  say  that  the  primitive  Sicu- 
lians  were  content  to  count  by  their  5 fingers  and  2 hands,  and  that  the  Etruscans 
were  the  principal  introducers  of  the  more  scientific  combination  of  the  numbers 
3 and  4.  The  peoples  of  Central  Italy  used  a combination  of  3 and  10,  os  in  the  80 
Latin  states,  the  30  curice  of  Rome,  and  so  forth. 
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Romans  call  Principes  (chief  men),  and  who  alone  had  any  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  If  the  mass  of  the  free  citizens ’had 
any  municipal  power,  it  was  extremely  limited.  The  rural  popu- 
lation, consisting  probably  of  the  conquered  Pelasgian  and  Umbrian 
races,  were  in  a state  of  serfdom,  like  the  Spartan  helots,  and,  like 
them,  served  in  war  under  their  masters.  The  ruling  family,  or 
caste,  in  each  city,  was  that  of  the  Lucumones,*  who  formed  a sort 
of  patriarchal  priesthood,  with  a chieftain  or  king,  elected  from  their 
number,  sometimes  for  life,  but  allowed  only  a very  limited  power 
by  his  peers.  The  whole  confederacy — we  are  now  speaking  of 
Central  Etruria,  as  known  in  the  historic  times — met  annually  in 
the  national  sanctuary  of  Voltumna,  just  as  the  Latins  met  in  the 
grove  of  Ferentina  ; and  extraordinary  meetings  were  held  at  the 
same  place.  The  primary  object  of  the  assembly  seems  to  have  been 
religious,  and  in  particular  for  the  election  of  a chief  pontiff  for  the 
wliole  nation.  But  we  find  no  trace  of  a supreme  magistrate,  even 
in  time  of  war;  and,  though  it  caunot  be  doubted  that  the  assembly 
would  consult  for  the  common  political  interests,  so  little  was  there 
of  concert,  that  most  of  the  wars  with  Rome  were  carried  on  by 
separate  states.  In  this  want  of  unity  we  may  trace  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  aristocratic  governments,  and  in  it  must  be  sought  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  a state  once  dominant  in  Italy.  Another 
source  of  their  weakness  was  the  emplojuncnt  of  mercenarj'  soldiers, 
an  instrument  of  vast  power  in  the  hands  of  an  able  despot,  but  a 
most  insecure  support  for  a free  state.  Their  naval  power  would, 
from  the  very  natine  of  the  case,  be  subject  to  a more  concentrated 
authority,  though  we  are  not  told  what  it  was.  The  analogy  of 
history,  however,  teaches  us  that  a fleet,  whether  raised  by  a 
central  government,  or  formed  by  the  contingents  of  different 
cities,  when  it  goes  forth  to  meet  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  to  face 
the  enemy  under  an  able  admiral,  soon  forms  a community 
severed  in  a great  degree  from  the  factions  of  home,  and  preserv- 
ing,  together  with  the  professional  spirit  of  the  sailor,  a strong 
sense  of  common  patriotism,  in  a spirit  opposed  to  revolution. 
Nor  is  it  at  aU  surprising  that  the  marine  was  the  last  branch  in 
which  the  Etruscan  power  succumbed. 

The  religious  institutions  of  the  Etruscans  formed  a chief 
element  in  those  of  Rome.  Their  polytheism  retained  traces  of  a 
purer  theism ; for,  above  the  Twelve  Great  Gods,  they  recognized 
a higher  class  of  deities,  the  “ Shrouded  Gods,”  who  did  not 

* This  title,  whiuli  in  Etruscan  appears  to  have  been  Lnuchwi,  is  frequently  mis- 
taken by  the  Romans  for  a proper  name. 

voi.  It.  L 
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reveal  themselves  to  mankind,  and  to  whose  will  even  the  great 
gods  were  subject.  These  latter,  six  male  and  six  female,  formed 
the  council  of  their  chief,  Tina,  or  Tixia,  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  Jupiter,  as  they  saw  in  the  chief  female  deity, 
Cupra,  their  Juno.  The  goddess  next  in  rank,  Menrva  or  Me nerea, 
was  of  course  the  Roman  Minerva.  In  the  numerous  minor  gods  or 
Genii,*  the  Penates  or  household  deities,  and  the  Lares,  or  spirits 
of  deified  men,  wo  trace  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  Roman  mythology.  It  was  chiefly,  too,  from  the  Etruscans 
that  the  Romans  learnt  the  arts  of  augury  and  divination.  The 
ceremonials  of  worship  were  detailed,  with  minute  precision,  in 
the  twelve  sacred  books  ascribed  to  a mysterious  being,  named 
Taoes,  the  son  of  a Genius  Jovialis,  who  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a boy,  but  endowed  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man,  and  died  as 
soon  as  he  had  dictated  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  resemblance  to  the  fable  of 
Zoroaster,  by  which  the  Persians  likewise  gave  dignity  to  their 
sacred  books.  Such  was  the  “Etrusca  Disciplina,”  which  the 
noblest  Roman  youths  studied  under  the  Lucumones. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  great  progress  which  the  Etruscans 
had  made  in  art  at  a very  early  period.  The  ruins  of  their  great 
cities,  with  the  traditions  respecting  their  temples  and  fortifica- 
tions, attest  their  proficiency  in  architecture.  One  of  the  orders 
used  by  the  Romans  bore  the  name  of  “Tuscan,”  but  it  is 
generally  regarded  as  a later  modification  of  the  Greek  Doric.  | 
The  remains  of  their  city  walls  are  in  the  . massive  style  called  by 
the  mythical  name  of  Cyclopean.  They  consist  of  irregular  blocks, 
rudely  squared,  and  laid  in  horizontal  courses  without  cement,  a 
form  which  seems  to  differ  from  the  polygonal  construction  of  the 
Latin  and  other  cities,  not  as  a stage  in  the  progress  of  the  art, 
but  simply  in  consequence  of  tlie  natural  cleavage  of  the  different 
materials.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Etruscan  architec- 
ture is  the  use  of  the  arch,  especially  in  its  application  to  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  drainage,  not  only  for  cities,  but  as  the  means 
of  carrying  off  the  waters  of  lakes  and  redeeming  marshes  for 

• Tlie  exact  idea  attached  to  this  name,  which  literally  signifies  a birth-npirit,  is 
that  of  an  inferior  deity,  who  had  the  power  of  producing  life,  and  who  attended  the 
being  he  had  ushered  into  the  world,  through  its  whole  mortal  course,"  as  a sort  of 
spiritual  essence,  governing  his  destiny  for  goo<l  or  ill,  like  the  Damons  of  the 
Greeks.  The  good  genii  were  Genii  Jovialcs,  the  offspring  of  Jove. 

+ Though  grand  in  its  simplicity,  this  order  is  said  by  Vitnivius  to  have  had  a low 
and  heavy  effect.  It  may  bo  seen  in  Inigo  Jones's  portico  of  St.  Punl's,  (.'event 
Garden. 
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cultivation.  Of  this  wc  have  a celebrated  example  in  the  great 
sewer  of  Komc,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  an  undoubtctl  work  of  the 
Etniscan  period  of  the  monarchy.  Their  fame  for  laying  out  the 
streets  of  their  cities  affords  another  proof  that  their  art  was  based 
upon  utility.  From  the  tradition  that  the  Homans  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans  their  dramatic  entertainments,  their  races  and 
athletic  sports,  and  even  their  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  it  has 
l>een  inferred  that  the  latter  people  possessed  theatres  hnd  amphi- 
theatres, but  none  of  these  buildings  have  been  discovered,  except 
such  as  probably  belong  to  the  Roman  period.  The  influence  of 
their  domestic  architecture  on  that  of  Rome  is  proved  by  the 
statement  that  the  atrium  of  the  Roman  house  was  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans.  Tlie  general  arrangement  of  tlieir  dwellings  seems 
to  have  been  imitated  in  their  tombs. 

These  tombs  furnish  nearly  all  our  monumental  knowledge  of 
the  Etrascan  people,  and  our  hope  of  acquiring  more.  Unlike  the 
raised  sepulchres  of  the  Romans,  they  are  invariably  sunk  beneatli 
the  ground,  or  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  though'  often  with 
an  architectural  superstructure  or  vestibule.  The  form  is  either 
round  or  square;  tlie  ceiling  is  flat,  and  frequently  sculptured 
in  imitation  of  the  beams  of  a house;  and  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  paintings,  representing  scenes  of  common  life.  In  one  case, 
a Inbyrintli  has  been  found,  such  as  Livy  describes  at  the  base  of 
the  tomb  of  Porsenna.  The  sarcophagi  and  urns,  found  in  these 
tombs,  famish  the  chief  examples  of  Etruscan  sculptures,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  belong  chiefly  to  a late  period, 
and  their  style  and  subjects  bear  evident  marks  of  Greek  influence. 
But  in  the  plastic  forms  of  statuary  the  Etruscans  early  attained 
great  excellence.  Tlieir  bronze  statues  {Tuscanica  signa)  and 
smaller  figures  {'I’grr/tena  Sigilla)  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
ancient  world,  and  many  examples  of  them  are  stUl  preserved. 
The  most  conspicuous  arc  the  famous  She-wolf  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Chimsera  and  Orator  in  the  gaUery  of  Florence.  Ihese 
works  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  stifif  archaic  style 
which  we  see  in  the  earliest  examples  of  Grecian  art  The  Etrus- 
cans were  also  great  manufacturers  of  candelabra,  mirrors,  and 
other  works  in  bronze,  and  of  gold  cups,  necklaces,  and  metal 
ornaments  in  general.  The  processes  and  useful  applications  of 
metallurgy  were  known  to  them  from  a very  early  age.  They 
worked  the  iron  mines  of  Elba,  and  the  interior  of  Etruria 
furnished  them  with  that  abundance  of  copper,  which  accounts 
for  the  early  use  of  a massive  bronze  coinage  in  the  states  of 
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Central  Italy.  They  were  equally  famous  for  their  terra-cotta 
vases  and  statues,  and  their  black  and  red  pottery ; but  the 
painted  vessels,  which  have  become  famous  under  the  name  of 
“ Etruscan  Vases,”  are  now  proved  to  be  works  of  Greek  art, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  places  of  their  manufacture.  They 
have  been  found,  not  only  in  Etruria,  but  throughout  Magna 
Greecia,  and  in  Greece  itself ; their  subjects  are  from  the  Greek 
mythology,  the  figures  being  often  distinguished  by  their  Greek 
names ; and  in  many  cases  they  arc  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
their  Greek  artists.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  Etrus- 
can art,  from  a very  early  period,  attests  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks,  and  bears  out  tlie  criticism  that  it  was  rather  receptive 
than  creative.* 

The  wall-paintings  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  are  of  very  unequal 
merit,  and  generally  in  the  stiff  archaic  style.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people,  and  their  festive  scenes  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
Roman  writers  respecting  the  fondness  of  the  Etruscans  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  The  natural  resources  of  their  country, 
their  wide  dominion  and  extensive  commerce,  aided  by  the  early 
use  of  coined  money,  would  naturally  tend  to  their  growth  in 
wealth  and  luxury ; but  the  records  of  their  high  civilization  and 
gross  sensuality  seem  both  to  have  been  exaggerated.  Their  own 
traditions  described  the  art  of  writing  as  introduced  by  the  Greeks, 
of  whose  alphabet  the  Etruscan  seems  to  be  a modification.  There 
is  no  proof  of  their  having  possessed  a literature  other  than  their 
sacred  books ; and  their  science  was  chiefly  connected  witli  reli- 
gious uses.  Its  most  important  applications  were  to  the  marking 
out  the  boundaries  of  land,  which  were  placed  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  proper  deities ; — observing  and  mapping  out  the  heavens 
for  the  purjmses  of  augury ; — determining  the  divisions  of  months 
and  years,  and  those  longer  secular  periods  to  which  they  attached 
a mysterious  importance,  as  governing  the  destinies  of  their  nation  ; 
— and  arranging  a scale  of  numerals,  and  a system  of  weights  and 
measures ; — in  all  which  points  they  were  followed  by  the  Romans. 

It  should  be  added  that  tlie  Etruscans  were  distinguished  from 
the  other  Italian  races,  as  well  as  from  the  Greeks,  by  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  They  were  short  and  stout,  with  large  heads, 
and  had  a tendency  to  corpulence,  aggravated  by  their  luxurious 
habits ; at  least,  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  embodied 
in  the  proverbial  epithet,  “ obesus  Etruscus.”  One  feature  in  the 
• Muller,  ArcJidologU  lUr  A'u>u/,  f 178. 
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history  of  this  people  deserves  especial  notice,  namely,  that,  after 
all  that  is  told  of  their  extensive  msiritime  power,  they  have  left 
no  traces  of  their  influence  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country. 
“ Their  historical  development,”  as  Mommsen  observes,  “ began 
and  ended  in  Italy.”  They  were  already  a powerful  state,  when 
the  foundation  of  Rome  formed  a new  starting-point  for  the  history 
of  the  peninsula  and  of  the  world. 
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ROME  UNDER  THE  KINGS. 


**  The  Niobe  of  nations  ! there  she  stands. 

Childless  nod  crownlcss,  in  her  Toiccless  woe ; 

An  empty  nm  within  her  wither'd  hands, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago ; 

The  Scipio’s  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers : dost  thon  flow, 

Old  Tiber,  through  a marble  wilderness? 

Rise  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress  ! 

“ The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire 
Hare  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city’s  pride  ; 

She  saw  her  glories,  star  by  star,  expire, 

And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride 
Where  the  car  climbed  the  Capitol ; far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a site : — 

Chaos  of  ruins  ! who  shall  tr^e  the  void. 

O’er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a lunar  light, 

And  say, — * Here  was,’  or  ‘is,* — where  all  isdonbly  night ?”—Btron. 


TRB  CAMPIGXA  AHD  StTRROUKniKO  RILLS — TRB  TIBBR  : ITS  COURSB  AKI)  CUARACTBR^ 

THB  SITE  or  RUHR — ITS  PRIMITAL  ASPBOT — DKSORIPTIOK  OP  ITS  SETBIV  BILLS — 
MYTHICAL  CIIARACTBR  OP  TRB  EARLY  ROMAN  HISTORY — BVANDXR — JINKA8— A5CA- 
NIUS  AND  TRF.  ALBAN  EINQS — LROEND  OP  ROMULUS  AND  REMUS  — ROMANS  AND 
SABINES — INSTITUTIONS  AND  CONQUESTS  ASCRIBED  TO  ROMULUS — HIS  DEATH  AND 
APOTHEOSIS — ROMAN  OMRONOLOOT — ERA  OP  THE  POUNDATION  OP  ROME — INTERREGNUM 
— LEGEND  OP  NUMA  POMMLIUS — UIS  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS-^THB  RO* 
MAN  CALENDAR — THB  SUBSEQUENT  KINGS  OP  ROME — DISCUSSION  OP  THE  LEGENDS  — 
LATIN  ORIGIN  OP  ROME — EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE  SEVEN  HILLS— TUB  CITY  OF 
THB  RAMNBS  ON  THE  PALATINE — TWO  PRINCIPAL  THEORIES  OP  ITS  ORIGIN— FIRST, 
AS  A ROBBER  COLONY  OP  ALBA,  EXTENDED  BY  WAR,  CONQUERED  AND  REMODELLED 
BY  THB  SABINES  — CHARACTER  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THIS  PEOPLE— THE  SETTLEMENT 
ON  THE  QUIRINAL,  AND  UNION  WITH  THB  RAMNIANS — THE  SECOND  THEORY  OP  A 
NATURAL  GROWTH  PROM  LATIN  SBTTLXME.VTS  ON  THB  SEVEN  HILLS — ROME  VIEWED 
AS  THE  EMPORIUM  OP  LATIUM — EXTENT  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CITT — THE  ORIGINAL 
SBPTIMONTIUM — AMALGAMATION  WITH  THE  CITY  ON  THE  QUIRINAL — TULLUS  HOS* 
miUS— LEGEND  OP  THE  HOBATII  AND  CURIATII,  AND  OP  THE  CONQUEST  OP  ALBA — 
BTRUSCAN  AND  SABINE  WARS — ANGUS  MARCICS — HIS  CONQUESTS  IN  LATIUM  AND  ALONG 
THB  TIBBR — HIS  WORES  AT  ROME— ORIGIN  OP  THE  PIEBS — THE  ETRUSCAN  DYNASTY 
— TARQUINIU8  PBI8CD8 — HIS  INSTITUTIONS,  WARS.  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS— 8BRVIU8  TUL- 
LIU.S — HIS  NEW  CONSTITUTION — THE  WALLS  OP  ROME— ALLIANCE  WITH  THB  LATINS — 
LEGEND  OP  HIS  DEATH— TARQUINIU8  SUPERBUS — HIS  FOREIGN  ALLTAMOXS  AND  WARS 
— THE  SIBYL — TAKING  OP  GABIl— L.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS — THB  LEGEND  OP  LUCRRTIA — 
EXPULSION  OP  THB  TARQU1N9 — REVIEW  OP  REGAL  R0MB.| 

To  TRACE  the  greatness  of  Home  from  her  first  beginnings,  we 
must  go  back  to  a time  when  the  Tiber  flowed,  not  through  a 
“ marble  wilderness,”  strewn  with  the  WTecks  of  imperial  magni- 
ficence, but  tlirougb  the  open  waste  of  the  wide  Campagna.  This 
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plain,  a scene  so  memorable  in  history,  extends  along  the  central 
portion  of  the  western  shore  of  Italy  for  the  lengtli  of  about  ninety 
miles,  between  the  spur  of  the  Apennines,  which  terminates  at 
Cape  Linaro,*  and  the  Circean  Promontory.  It  has  an  average 
breadth  of  twenty-seven  miles  between  the  long  stretch  of  flat 
coast  which  presents  so  striking  a contrast  to  the  noble  gulfs  of 
Gaeta,  Naples,  and  Salerno  further  down,  and  the  lower  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  which  encircle  it  on  the  north  and  east,  A spec- 
tator, standing  on  Mount  Janiculus,  overlooking  the  site  of  Rome, 
sees  this  chain  across  the  undulating  surface  of  the  Campagna  at 
the  distance  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  behind  it  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  cappetl  with  snow  for  half  the  year.  The 
chief  objects  of  the  panorama  are  as  memorable  for  their  historical 
and  poetical  associations,  as  they  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty. 
To  the  north-west,  the  plain  of  the  Aro  {Arrone)  is  bounded  by 
the  Etruscan  hills.  On  the  north,  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
stands  out  Soracte,  whose  snow-clad  summit  invited  Horace  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  winter.  Eastward,  across  the  Tiber,  lies 
the  beautiful  range  of  the  Sabine  Apennines ; and  conspicuous 
above  the  rest  the  peak  of  Lucretilis  (3/.  Gennaro),  which  sheltered 
the  poet’s  summer  retreat  Nearer  in  the  foreground,  where  the 
Anio  bursts  out  of  the  hills,  is  Tibur  {Tivoli),  whose  beauties  he 
extols  above  all  the  most  famous  sites  of  Greece.  Then  follow  the 
hills  of  Latium,  with  their  sterner  associations; — the  rocky  summit 
of  Prseneste  {Palestrina)  standing  out  in  front  of  the  chain,  cele- 
brated in  medieval  as  well  as  ancient  history ; — and  the  isolated 
volcanic  mass  of  the  Alban  Mount  {Monte  Cavo  or  Albano),  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  race,  down  the  side  of  which  the  “ Long 
White  City”  {Alba  Longa)  extended  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Its  highest  summit,  crowned  of  old  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  was  visible  even  to  mariners  at  sea.  From  this  point 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  south-east  over  the  plain, 
till  it  sinks  into  the  sea,  which  is  only  distinguished  from  the  land 
by  the  brighter  light  reflected  from  its  waters.  Far  off  amidst  this 
level  may  be  dimly  seen  the  isolated  hill  of  the  promontory  of 
Circe,  whose  white  cliffs  reflect  the  rising  beams  of  the  sun,  her 
fabled  father.  Of  the  aspect  of  the  Campagna  near  Rome,  no 
better  idea  can  be  given  than  by  the  description  of  Dr.  Arnold  : — 
“ The  lowland  countiy  of  the  Campagna  is  broken  by  long  green 
swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as  in  the  heath 

• This  headlaiitl,  tlio  site  of  the  Itonmii  fort  of  C'usiram  Xoraim,  lies  a little  ahovo 
tr  X.  lat. 
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country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.  The  streams  are  dull  and  slug- 
gish, but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  cliffs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes 
out  its  branches,  and  tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in 
old  times  formed  the  natural  strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  nume- 
rous cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  narrow  dells,  the  present 
aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no  trees,  nor 
any  human  habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the  times  of  the  early 
kings  of  Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  popu- 
lation, and  the  careful  cultivation  of  its  little  garden-like  farms, 
must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Lombardy  or  the 
Netherlands.”*  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Campagna  forms 
a dead  level,  opening  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  between  the  Circean 
promontory  and  Tarracina,  arid  watered  by  the  Njmphmus,  Ufens, 
and  Amasenus,  with  other  rivers.  The  “Pomptinus  Ager”asit 
was  called,  from  Pontia  (a  town  which  disappeared  very  early),  was 
once  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  contained  twenty-three  flourish- 
ing towns.  But,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.,  the 
neglect  to  regulate  the  water-courses  had  converted  it  into  a pesti- 
lential marsh,  which  was  only  partially  drained  by  Cethegus  (b.c. 
160)  and  Julius  Csesar.  The  canal,  which  continued  the  Via 
Appia  through  the  Pomptine  Marshes  to  the  temple  of  Feronia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Anxur  {^Terracina),  furnished  Horace  with 
his  well-known  picture  of  the  lazy  and  extortionate  boatmen,  and 
the  traveller,  kept  awake  by  gnats  and  frogs,  singing  of  his  mistress 
till  he  falls  asleep.  The  drainage  works  were  resumed  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  marshes  are  still  a hotbed 
of  malaria  in  the  summer.  Their  extent  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
long  by  eight  or  ten  wide. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Campagna  is  watered  by  the  Tiber  and 
its  confluents,  of  which  the  Anio  is  the  chief.  The  sacred  river  of 
the  Homans,  “ Father  Tiber,”  more  anciently  called  Rumon  and 
Albula,  has  a course  somewhat  shorter  than  the  Thames, f of  about 
200  miles  from  its  source  near  Tifemum,  in  the  Apennines,  to  its 

* History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  S.'S. 

+ A fancy,  similar  to  that  which  compares  Edinburgh  with  Athens,  has  likened 
the  Tiber  to  the  Tay.  Ihe  resemblance  is  said  to  have  been  first  traced  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  who  saw  a second  Campus  hlartiue  in  the  North  Inch  of  Perth  ; 
but  Sir  Walter  Scott  resents  such  a disparagement  of  the  northern  river  : — 

“ ‘ Behold  the  Tiber  !'  the  vain  Roman  cried. 

Viewing  the  ample  Tay  from  Baiglie’s  side  ; 

But  where's  the  Scot  hat  would  the  vaunt  repay. 

And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  ?" 
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mouth  at  Ostia.  For  the  first  110  miles,  it  flows  as  a mountain 
stream,  between  Etruria  and  Umbria,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Nar,  which  divided  the  latter  country  from  the  Sabine  territory, 
division  continued  by  the  Tiber  itself  for  about  70  miles,  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  three  miles  above  Rome.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  between  M.  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  Apen- 
nines, that  the  Tiber  flows  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  plain  of 
the  Campagna.  The  Anio  separated  Latium  from  the  Sabine 
territoiy,  which  thus  occupied  the  angle  between  the  two  rivers, 
looking  towards  Rome.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth,  a distance 
of  about  21  miles,  the  Tiber  was  the  boundary  between  Etruria 
and  Latium.  It  falls  into  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  forming  an 
island  which  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  is  still  called  the  Isola 
Sacra.  At  its  southern  mouth  stood  the  ancient  port  of  Ostia, 
which  was  so  early  blocked  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  river,  that 
Augustus  made  a new  port  on  the  northern  mouth,  the  Portus 
Augusti,  now  Fiumicino.  From  Ostia  the  Tiber  was  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships  up  to  Rome,  whence  the  navigation  for  boats 
was  continued  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Nar.  At  Rome 
the  river  is  about  300  feet  wide,  and  from  12  to  18  deep  : its  fall 
for  the  18  miles  down  to  its  month  is  33  feet. 

The  character  of  the  Tiber,  as  a rapid  mountain  stream,  flowing 
through  no  lake  to  regulate  its  volume  and  receive  its  alluvial 
deposits,  is  summed  up  in  the  one  line  of  Virgil, 

“ Vorticibus  rapidis  et  multa  fluvua  arena  ; ” 

and  its  turbid  water  still  justifies  the  frequent  epithet  of  the 
“yellow  Tiber.”  Its  rapid  eddies,  frequent  floods,  and  large 
alluvial  deposits,  have  produced  great  eficcts  on  its  course  through 
the  Campagna  and  on  the  site  of  Rome  itself.  All  the  engineer- 
ing skill  of  the  masters  of  the  world  was  unable  to  protect  their 
city  from  the  inundations  of  its  sacred  stream,  one  of  which 
(probably  that  of  b.c.  27)  is  so  graphically  described  by  Horace; — 

« 

“ Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Litoro  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 

Ire  dejectum  monnmenta  regis 
Tcinpla<iue  Vestf." 

It  was  not  indeed  tiU  the  Etruscan  kings  executed  the  great  drain, 
the  “ Cloaca  Maxima,”  that  the  valleys  between  the  hills  of 
Rome  were  made  dry  land ; and  it  seems  that  at  no  distant  time 
the  hills  nearer  to  the  river  were  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
single  island  {Insula  Tiberina)  in  the  stream,  opposite  to  the 
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Capitol,  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
river  within  the  historic  period. 

If  a traveller  had  performed  that  voyage  up  the  Tiber,  which 
Ovid  ascribes  to  the  Arcadian  Evander  and  his  mother  Carmenta 
about  60  years  before  the  Trojan  War,  and  on  stopping  at  what  was 
long  afterwards  the  site  of  Rome,  had  heard  the  prophetic  voice 
of  the  njTnph  declaring, 

**  Fallor  an  hi  fient  ingontia  mocnia  colics, 

Juraque  ah  hac  terrti  ctetera  terra  petct : 

Montibus  his  olim  totus  promittilur  orbis  — 

it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  the  fitness  of  the  si)ot  for  such  a destiny 
would  have  been  so  evident  as  to  silence  the  doubt, — 

“ Quis  tantum  fati  credat  habere  locum.” 

From  the  bend  of  the  river  below  “ the  island  of  the  Tiber  ” (if 
that  island  had  then  an  existence)  he  would  have  seen  on  his  left 
the  long  ridge  of  Mount  Janiculus,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
outpost  of  the  city  on  the  Etruscan  side,  rising  to  the  height  of 
260  feet.  The  plain  Ijclow  the  mountain,  round  which  the  river 
swept,  and  where  the  “ Gardens  of  Caesar  ” aften^’ards  lay,  was 
probably  a lake  or  a marsh  ; and  such  was  certainly  the  case  with 
the  level  on  the  other  bank,  afterwards  the  Velabrum  and  the  Cattle 
Market  (Forum  Boarium),  and  with  the  valleys  that  branched 
out  from  it,  betTveen  the  Palatine  hill  in  the  centre,  the  Capitoline 
on  the  north,  and  the  Aventine  on  the  south.  These  three  hills, 
or  mountains,  as  the  Romans  always  called  them,  formed  the 
front  group  of  the  famous  Seven  Hills.  They  are  divided  by  a 
continuous  valley,  on  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  from  the  rest,  which 
sweep  round  them  like  a theatre — the  Quirinal,  the  Viminal,  the 
Esquiline,  the  Ca?lian,  and  another  hill  further  to  the  south, 
which  faces  the  CajUan  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Aventine  on 
the  north-west.  This  last  had  no  distinctive  name,  but  was 
reckoned  as  a part  of  the  Aventine,  and  included  in  the  circuit 
of  the’  most  ancient  walls.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  whole 
site  is  a ninth  hill,  the  Mons  Pincius,  or  Collis  Hortorum,  sepa- 
rated by  a valley  from  the  Quirinal,  and  looking  down  to  tlie 
south-west  upon  the  Campus  Martius,  the  level  plain  enclosed  by 
the  sweep  which  the  Tiber  makes  towards  the  northern  foot  of 
Mount  Janiculus.  The  northern  ]>art  of  this  plain  is  continued 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the  “Ager  Vaticanus,”  which  is 
lx)unded  on  the  west  by  the  Mons  Vaticanus,  a ridge  resembling 
the  Janiculus,  but  smaller  and  lower.  In  ancient  times  tin's  hill 
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te-echoed  the  shouts  witli  which  the  people  assembled  in  the 
Campus  Martius  greeted  a favourite, 

‘ ‘ ut  paterni 

Fluminis  ripa-,  aimul  et  jocosa 
Reddcret  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 
Montis  imago  ; ” — 

and  now  the  glorious  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Popes,  called  the  Vatican,  stand  in  the  plain  at  its  foot  The 
long  ridges  of  the  Vatican  and  Janiculus  rise  to  a much  greater 
height  than  the  hills  on  the  opposite  bank.  “ The  hills  of  Rome” 
— says  Arnold — “ aro  such  as  we  rarely  see  in  England,  low  in 
height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.  In  early  times  the 
natural  wood  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this 
day  it  grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte 
Testaccio.”  Their  elevation  was  far  more  conspicuous  in  ancient 
times  than  now,*  when  the  valleys  between  them  have  been  raised 
generally  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  in  some  places  considerably 
more.  Their  precipices  have  been  scarped  down,  and  their  natmal 
outlines  obliterated,  more  or  less,  by  time  and  building ; and  it  is 
only  here  and  there  that  the  steep  sides  remain  unaltered,  as  in  the 
cliff  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Capitol,  called  with  doubtful 
correctness,  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

This  general  outline  of  the  site  of  Rome  requires  to  bo  filled  up 
somewhat  more  in  detail,  but  only  so  far  as  to  prepare  for  a better 
understanding  of  the  history ; for  it  is  quite  beyond  our  province 
to  touch  upon  those  questions  of  topography,  which  have  been 
disputed  with  an  animosity  ns  fierce  as  if  the  Romans  and  Sabines 
were  once  more  fighting  for  their  respective  hills.  The  central  one  of 
the  whole  group  of  hills  is  the  Palatine,  which  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  original  Latin  city  of  Rome.  It  rises  above  the  Capitoline  and 
Aventine  by  aljout  fifteen  feet,  but  is  lower  than  the  four  eastern 
hills.  Its  shape  is  a tolerably  regular  lozenge,  looking  north-west 

* The  following  table  of  heights,  as  detennined  by  Sir  George  Schukburg,  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Dyer's  elaborate  and  invaluable  article,  “Rome,”  in  Smith’s  2>t<^iVmary  0/ 
Greek  and  Roman  Gertgraphy 
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Janiculcs,  near  the  Villn  Spada 

. 260  feet 

Pi.N'ciAN,  garden  of  the  Villa  Medici 

. . 16S 

tt 

Esqcii.ine,  floor  of  S.  Maria  Maggian  . 

. 154 

ft 

ViMiSAL  and  Quiiunal,  at  their  junction 

. . 141 

ft 

Palatine,  41oor  of  imperial  palace 

. 133 

ft 

Calian,  near  the  Claudian  Aqueduct 

. . 125 

ft 

C.vriTOLlNE,  W.  end  of  the  Tarpeinn  ria'k 

. 118 

Aventine,  near  the  Priory  of  Malta 

. . 117 

It 
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towards  the  Capitol,  ’across  the  valley  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus ; west, 
over  the  low  ground  already  noticed,  to  the  Tiber  and  Mount  Jani- 
culus ; south-west  to  the  Aventine ; south-east  to  the  Cselian ; 
and  north-east  to  the  group  formed  by  the  Esquiline,  the  Viminal, 
and  the  Quirinal.  In  the  valley  which  skirted  this  side,  beginning 
from  the  eastern  face  of  the  Capitoline,  lay  the  Forum  and  the 
Sacra  Via,  along  which  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  world  ascended  to  the  Capitol.  This  part  of  the 
valley  is  slightly  divided  from  its  eastern  prolongation,  which  runs 
between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Cselian,  by  a small  hill,  projecting 
like  a bastion  from  the  north-eastern  face  of  the  Palatine,  called 
Velia,  over  which  the  Via  Sacra  passed.  Of  the  hills  around  the 
Palatine  on  the  east  and  north,  the  Caelian  stands  alone ; the  other 
three — or  more  properly  four — are  but  the  branches  of  one  mass, 
which  slopes  down  on  the  north  and  east  to  the  Anio  and  one 
of  its  tributary  brooks ; while  on  the  west,  the  Quirinal  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Esquiline  curve  inwa^fls  like  the  horns 
of  a harbour,  enclosing  within  their  sweep  the  Viminal  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Esquiline.  The  two  arms  of  the  Esquiline 
were  originally  reckoned  as  separate  hills,  the  southern  or  prin- 
cipal being  named  Oppius,  and  the  smaller  offshoot  Cispius. 
The  Capitoline,  the  smallest  but  most  famous  of  the  whole  group, 
originally  called  the  Saturnian  hill,*  stands  out  like  a detached 
prolongation  of  the  Quirinal  towards  the  river,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  300  paces.  It  was  originally  almogt  close  to  the 
Quirinal,  till  Trajan  scarped  off  a portion  of  the  latter,  to  enlarge 
the  valley  for  his  Forum.  The  Capitoline  has  a saddle-like 
depression,  dividing  its  top  into  two  summits;  of  which  the 
northern  was  probably  the  Capitol,  and  the  southern  the  Arx, 
or  citadel  of  Home.  Lastly,  the  Aventine  stands  out,  to  the 
south-west  of  the  group  formed  by  the  other  six, — in  an  isola- 
tion which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  without  political  significance, 
— with  the  Tiber  sweeping  round  its  western  base.  Its  shape 
is  similar  to  the  Palatine;  but  it  is  somewhat  larger.  Such 
was  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  Borne  was  built.  The 
extent  of  the  city,  first,  when  its  different  parts  were  united 
under  the  kings,  and  finally,  as  it  existed  under  the  emperors, 
is  shewn  on  our  map  by  the  two  lines  of  walls,  which  bear  the 
names  of  Servins  Tullius  and  of  Aurelian.  But  the  original 

• The  Capitolum  itself,  from  ■which  the  hill  was  named,  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus,  the  chief  Koraau  sanctuary,  to  which  the  Iriumpliing  generals 
carried  up  the  spoils  of  their  victories. 
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city  was  confined  within  limits  much  narrower  even  than  the 
former. 

When  the  Romans,  who  were  not  by  nature  a literary  people, 
began  to  study  their  own  early  history,  they  found  an  endless 
store  of  poetical  legends,  accumulated  by  national  and  family 
pride,  with  a paucity  of  genuine  records  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  any  other  people.  Untrained  in  the  principles  of 
criticism,  and  caring  but  little  for  the  naked  truth,  in  comparison 
with  the  illustration  of  the  long  story  of  Rome’s  greatness,  they 
not  only  accepted  the  legends  without  suspicion,  but  even  adhered 
to  them  with  a wilful  neglect  of  the  better  authorities  within  their 
reach.  Tlie  records  kept  by  the  Pontifis  were  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  ; and  it  was  far  easier  to  supply 
their  place  from  popular  traditions,  and  from  the  lays  of  ancient 
bards  in  praise  of  the  great  patrician  houses,  than  to  decipher 
antique  inscriptions,  and  unravel  the  truths  hidden  beneath  national 
customs  and  institutions.  Thus  it  happened  that  when,  in  the 
Augustan  age,  the  poet  Virgil  and  tlie  historian  Livy  undertook  to 
illustrate  the  origin  of  the  people,  the  latter,  equally  with  the 
former,  composed  an  epic  of  the  city’s  greatness,  of  no  authority 
as  a history.* 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  relate  at  length  the  oft-repeated  stories, 
which  traced  the  origin  of  the  Roman  people  from  the  East,  and 
which  were  developed  into  no  less  than  twenty-five  different 
accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  connection  of  the  old 
Latin  race  with  tlie  Peiasgian  stock  was  recognized  by  the  tradi- 
tions which  ascribed  the  origin  of  Rome  to  the  latter,  as  well  as 
by  the  very  ancient  legend,  that  Evander,  flying  from  Arcadia, 
sixty  years  before  the  Trojan  War,  was  directed  by  his  mother, 
the  prophetic  nymph  Carmenta,t  to  build  a city  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  hill,  which  was  called  Pallantium  from  his  grandson 
Pallas,  or  from  the  Arcadian  town  of  the  same  name.  This  vene- 
rable tradition  was  eclipsed  in  general  favour  by  the  more  popular 
legend  of  tlie  settlement  of  a Trojan  colony  in  Italy  under  .tineas. 


• It  is  beyond  our  province  to  discus.s  the  great  question  of  the  credibility  of  the 
c.-irly  Roman  historj',  which  was  first  raised  more  than  a century  ago  by  L.  de  Beaufort, 
iu  his  work,  Sur  Vinterlilvde  da  Cinq  Primiers  Sikla  de  T Ilistoire  Somaine, 
Utrecht,  1738,  and  has  been  decisively  settled  by  Niebuhr.  Besides  the  well-known 
recent  histories  of  Rome,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  the 
subject,  and  for  a popular  sketch  of  the  poetical  sources  of  the  legendary  history,  the 
Introduction"  to  Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Aneienl  Rome. 

t In  this  name  (originally  Casmenta)  we  trace  that  of  the  Camcnae  (Cnsmenae), 
the  Latin  Muses. 
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One  form  of  the  story  made.S^neas  himself  the  founder  of  Rome, 
either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  Avith  the  Aborigines  of  Latium.  This 
is  the  favourite  account  with  the  Greek  writers,  some  of  whom  even 
represent  A3neas  as  coming  into  Italy  in  company  with  Ulysses, 
while  others  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  a son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  The  other  form  of  the  Trojan  story,  so  well  known  from 
its  adoption  by  Virgil  and  Livy,  is  said  to  have  been  first  embodied 
in  an  historical  work  by  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  earliest  Roman 
annalist  in  2irose,  about  b.c.  200.  Aineas  arrives  in  Italy,  after 
many  adventures  in  his  flight  from  Troy,  marries  tl>e  daughter  of 
Latinus,  the  king  of  the  Aborigines,  builds  the  city  which  he  names 
after  her  Lavinium,  and  unites  the  Aborigines  with  his  Trojan  fol- 
lowers into  the  Latin  people.  Thirty  years  later,  his  son  Ascanius 
removes  his  capital  to  Alba  Longa.  After  eleven  generations  of 
kings,  who  reign  over  the  Latins  at  Alba  for  three  hundred  years,* 
Amulius  usurps  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother 
Numitor,  whose  only  daughter  Silvia  he  dooms  to  perpetual 
virginity  as  a Vestal.  But  Silvia  is  visited  by  Mars,  and  bears 
the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus,  whose  cradle,  exposed  by  the 
order  of  Amulius  on  the  flooded  Tiber,  is  floated  to  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine,  and  overturned  by_,the  roots  of  a wild  fig-tree,  which 
became,  under  the  name  of  Ficus  Rimiinalis,  as  profound  an 
object  of  reverence  as  the  sacred  olive  of  Athena. 

The  hvins  are  suckled  by  a she-wolf,t  fed  by  a woodpecker,  and 
at  length  found  by  the  king’s  herdman  Faustulus,  who  brings 
them  up  ns  his  own  children.  The  brothers,  with  a band  of  other 
youths,  feed  their  flocks  on  the  Palatine,  while  the  herdmen  of 
Numitor  occupy  the  Aventiue.  A quarrel  between  the  two  bands 
leads  to  the  recognition  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  slaughter  of 
Amulius,  and  the  restoration  of  Numitor  to  the  throne  of  Alba, 
while  the  twins  return  to  found  a new  city  at  their  former  haunts. 
Romulus  wishes  to  build  on  the  Palatine,  Remus  on  the  Aventine; 
the  quarrel  ends  in  the  death  of  Remus  by  his  brother’s  himd,  and 
Rome,  the  city  of  Romulus,  rises  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine. 
To  peojile  his  new  city,  Romulus  opens  an  asylum  for  outlaws  and 
runaway  slaves.  He  provides  them  with  wives  by  the  stratagem 
so  well  known  as  the  “ Rape  of  tlie  Sabine  women.”  In  the  war 

• The  prevalence  of  the  numbers  3 and  10  among  the  Latins  is  seen  in  these 
legends : — .lEneas  reigns  3 years  ; Ascanius,  at  Lavinium,  30  years ; his  dynasty  at 
Alba  300  years. 

+ This  part  of  the  legend  is  commemorated  by  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  of  the 
Capitol,  already  mentioned  as  a work  of  Etniscan  art,  and  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
in  B.C.  296. 
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which  ensue.s,  Titus  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines  of  Curc.‘», 
obtains  possession  of  the  Saturnian  hill,  afterwards  called  the 
Capitol.  After  many  battles  in  the  swampy  valley  where  the 
Forum  afterwards  stood,  the  combatants  are  separated  by  the 
devotion  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  daughters  of  the  one  people 
and  the  wives  of  the  other.  Tlie  nations  are  united  under  the 
joint  government  of  their  two  kings,  each  having  its  separate 
city,  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine,  the  Sabines  on  the  Quirinal, 
while  the  “ Comitia,”  or  assemblies  of  the  united  people,  are  held  in 
the  valley  already  mentioned.  They  are  distinguished  as  two  tribes,* 
by  the  names  of  Ramnenses  and  Titienses ; and  the  numbers 
abeady  adopted  by  Romulus  in  tlie  organization  of  the  state  are 
doubled.  Each  tribe  contains  ten  curite  of  a hundred  citizens  ; 
with  a hundred  horsemen,  ten  to  each  curia.  The  retention  by  the 
Sabines  of  the  Capitol,  which  formed  with  the  Qubinal  their  city 
of  Qubium,  the  adoption  by  the  imited  people  of  the  Sabine  name 
of  Quirites  {Spearmen),^  and  the  Sabine  appellation  of  Qubinus, 
by  which  Romulus  was  deified,  arc  tacit  confessions  that  the  Sabine 
prevailed  over  the  Latin  nationality  in  the  union  ; and  though  the 
legend  makes  Romulus  sole  king,  after  Tatius  had  been  slain  by 
the  people  of  Laurentium,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  Sabine  Numa, 
who  gives  laws  and  religious  institutions  to  the  united  people. 
Meanwhile,  another  clement  is  inboduced  into  the  new  state.  In 
tlie  midst  of  the  contest  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  we 
find  an  Etruscan  Lucumo,  named  Cseles  Vibenna,  in  possession  of 
the  Ctelian  hill,  and  aiding  Romidus  in  the  war  with  Tatius.  His 
followers  are  admitted  as  a tiiird  tribe,  called  Luceres  ; and  thus 
the  number  of  the  curia  becomes  30,  and  of  the  citizens,  3000. 
These  form  the  Legio,  or  military  levy  of  the  whole  state,  wdth  the 
300  cavalry,  who  are  at  first  called  Celeres  (that  is,  STci/t),  and 
afterwards  Equites  (horsemen),  whose  three  Centuries  always  bore 
the  names  of  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres. 

Li  theb  civil  capacity,  these  3300  citizens  formed  the  Roman 


• Tribits  third  part.  Hence,  the  division  of  a whole  into  “two  tribes"  is  an 
apparent  contradiction  in  terms.  But,  besides  that  the  word  is  used  with  reference 
to  the  ultimate  number  of  three  tribes,  this  generic  use  of  the  “ third  ” for  a division, 
among  a people  who  counted  by  throes,  resembles  our  use  of  the  word  “ nuartcr." 

+ This  name  became  the  appellation  of  the  Romans  in  their  civil  capacity  ; but 
the  memory  of  their  double  origin  is  preserved  in  the  formula  “Populus  Romanus 
Quirites.”  In  such  formulse  it  was  the  custom  to  omit  the  conjunction,  as  in  “ Patres 
t'onscripti”  for  “ Putres  tl  Conscripti,"  and  in  the  names  of  the  consuls  when  used 
for  the  date  of  each  year. 
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People,*  wbo  alone  enjoyed  political  rights.  The  government 
was  a limited  monarchy,  the  king  being  bound  to  lay  every  matter 
of  importance  before  the  people  in  their  Comitifl.  Curiata,  or  Assem- 
bly of  the  Curiffi,  where  the  question  was  decided  by  the  majority 
of  the  Curiffi.  Even  the  imperium] ^ or  power  of  life  and  death, 
which  has  always  been  held  essential  to  command  in  war,  had  to 
be  conferred  on  the  king  by  a vote  of  the  Curiae.  This  power,  with 
that  of  corporal  punishment,  was  symbolized  by  the  axes,  bound 
up  in  bundles  of  rods  { fasces),  which  were  borne  before  the  king 
by  twelve  officers  called  Lictors  (binders),  a mark  of  state  which  is 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Etruria.  The  king  had  his  council 
called  the  Senate,  or  body  of  Elders,  which  consisted  at  first  of  100 
members,  10  from  each  of  the  original  Curiae.  This  number  was 
doubled  by  the  junction  with  the  Sabines ; but  the  Luceres  did  not 
at  first  send  any  member  to  the  Senate,  which  remained  therefore 
at  200,  till  Tarquinius  Prisons,  the  first  Etruscan  king  of  Rome, 
raised  its  numbers  to  300  by  the  admission  of  the  Luceres.  Tlie 
Senators  bore  the  title  of  Patres  (Fathers) ; and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  the  heads  of  the  Gentes  (Houses  or  Clans),  ten 
of  which  originally  composed  each  curia.  Every  gens  was  distin- 
guished by  a name,  which  was  borne  by  each  of  its  members  {pen- 
tiles)  as  his  principal  surname ; t and  all  were  bound  together  by 

* Populut  Romanus.  It  is  of  tbo  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase,  especially  as  we  are  accustomed  to  use  the  word  people  in  the  opposite 
sense— for  the  nou-privileged  class. 

t Amidst  the  confusion  of  terms  introduced  by  the  pride  of  rulers  and  its  re* 
flection  in  their  subjects,  it  is  well  to  lx*ar  iu  mind  that  imperial  power  signifies 
properly  the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death. 

X The  gentile  names  are  of  the  adjective  form,  ending  in  -lus.  They  were  usually 
derived  fnim  some  divine,  or  heroic,  or  other  ancestor— real  or  supposed— as  the 
March  from  Mars ; JuUi  from  liilus,  the  son  of  Aeneas  ; the  Appii  Claiidii  from  the 
Sabine  leader,  Attus  C'lausus.  A Homan  had  ordinarily  three  names : (1)  the 
Preenomen^  (forename)  or  ]>cr8onal  name,  as  Quintus,  Marcus,  Titus,  &e.  ; (2)  the 
Nomen,  or  name  projier,  which  was  the  gentile  name,  as  Tullius,  Cornelius,  &c.  ; (3) 
the  Cognomen,  or  surname,  which  was  the  name  of  his  familio,  as  Cicero,  Scipio,  &c. 
A man  might  bo  addressed  either  by  his  nomen  or  cognomen  ; but  the  formal  mode  of 
address  was  by  the  personal  and  gentile  name.  Thus,  when  Cicero  was  asked  to  give 
his  opinion  in  the  Senate,  the  Consul  would  address  him  with  the  words,  “ Vie, 
Maret  Tulli,"  A second  cognomen,  called  the  Agnouun  (or  added  name),  or  even 
more  than  one,  could  be  obtained  as  the  reeonl  of  some  achievement.  Lastly,  there 
was  the  Nomcn  Adoptium;  when  a member  of  one  gens  was  adopted  into  another  lie 
usually  took  the  three  names  of  his  adoptive  father,  with  the  name  of  his  own  gens 
added  in  the  form  of  an  adjective  in  -anus,  M’e  have  examples  of  all  these  forms  iu 
the  name  of  the  younger  Sci)>io.  He  was  the  son  of  L.  iEmilins  Paulus,  the  con- 
queror of  Macedonia ; being  adopte<l  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  he  took  this  name  witli 
the  adoptive  addition  ; Ids  exploits  iu  Africa  and  iu  Spain  added  two  nfjnomina;  and 
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certain  religious  rites  {sacra  gentilitia)  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  gens  {sacellum) ; but  there  was  no  necessary  connection  of 
kindred  among  the  members.  The  Gentes  were  divided  into 
Familia,  which  properly  denoted  persons  in  the  legal  sense,  those, 
namely,  who  had  the  power  of  a pater-famUias  over  their  children, 
children’s  children,  and  slaves.  In  all  this  we  see  a patriarchal 
constitution,  with  the  Patres  at  its  head.  The  Patres  of  the 
Luceres  were  distinguished  by  a title  which  implies  an  inferiority 
of  privilege  in  their  tribe,  as  tlie  Patres  Minores  Gentium.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  explain,  by  anticipation,  the  full  title  by  which  the 
Senators  were  ultimately  distinguished.  To  fill  up  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  earliest  consuls 
under  the  Republic  enrolled  in  the  Senate  certain  noble  plebeians 
of  equestrian  rank ; but  these  were  distinguished  from  the  Patres 
of  the  three  tribes  by  the  name  of  Conscripti  {enrolled),  and  thence- 
forth the  full  title  of  the  Senators  became  Patres  Conscripti. 

The  Patres  were  the  heads  of  houses  of  tlie  Patricii,  or  Patri- 
cians.* Under  this  name  were  included  all  those  who  were 
numbered  in  the  tribes,  curiro,  and  gentes,  in  one  word  all  the 
fidl  citizens  of  the  state.f  They  possessed,  of  course,  all  the 
rights  and  were  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a citizen.  Their 
rights  were  public  and  private  the  former  including  the  right  of 
voting  in  tlio  tribes, § and  (afterwards,  under  the  Republic,)  eligi- 
bility to  the  offices  of  the  state ; |!  and  the  latter,  the  freedom  of 
trading  and  contracting  marriages  with  each  other. If  To  them 
alone  belonged  a share  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  state.**  At  a 
later  age,  when,  as  we  shall  sec,  other  persons  were  admitted 
to  the  citizenship  with  less  complete  privileges,  the  full  citizens 
were  distinguished  by  a special  title.ff  These  alone,  as  we  have 
said,  formed  at  first  the  Roman  People ; but,  beside  them,  there 
existed,  from  the  very  first,  an  inferior  class,  of  great  importance 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome,  the  Clients  {clientes),  to 
whom  the  Patricians  stood  in  the  relation  of  Patrons  {patroni).it 


SO  he  became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  jEmilianus  Africanus  Numaniinus,  Titles  of  office 
were  placed  after  the  name. 

* The  frequent  confusion  of  Patres  and  Patricii  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
words  hod  probably  at  first  the  same  meaning,  namely  fathers  of  families. 

+ The  tenn  eivitas  denoted  projierly,  in  the  concrete  sense,  the  body  of  citizens : 
it  was  also  used,  in  the  abstract  sense,  for  the  condition  of  a citizen. 

♦ Jus  publicum  sruX  jus  privatum,  § Jus  suffragii.  ||  Iloiwres,  IF  Com- 

mercium  snA  connubium.  **  Jus  sacrorum.  Optimo  jure  cives. 

^ Tho  etymolo^cal  connection  of  patricius  and  patronuS — both  derived  from  paUr 
—seems  to  show  that  the  client  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  his  patron, 

TOU  II.  ‘ M 
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The  client  looked  to  his  patron  for  counsel  and  support,  especially 
in  law-suits,  and  rendered  in  return  certain  aid,  defined  by  cus- 
tom, in  the  form  of  pecuniary  and  personal  service,  like  the  re- 
tainers of  the  feudal  barons  in  the  middle  ages.  This  resemblance 
strikes  us  when  we  read  of  the  Sabines  under  Tatius  being  followed 
by  their  clients,  and  of  the  Sabine  chieftain,  Attus  Clausus, 
coming  to  Rome  with  a numerous  clientela ; and  such  cases  seem 
to  prove  that  the  institution  was  an  ancient  one  among  the  Italian 
nations.  It  has  been  conjectured  also  that  a part,  at  least,  of  tlie 
body  of  clients  was  formed  by  the  Italians  who  were  conquered 
in  the  first  wars  which  doubtless  followed  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  and  which  the  legend  represents  Romulus  as  carrjing  on 
without  intermission  during  the  forty  years  of  his  reign.  That 
many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  who  joined  the  new  state  from 
policy  or  fear,  would  be  enrolled  as  clients,  seems  highly  probable; 
but  to  regard  the  people  of  conquered  cities  in  that  light  appears 
to  trench  upon  the  distinction  between  the  Clients  and  the 
Plebs,  a question  which  has  presently  to  be  noticed.  The  client 
bore  the  gentile  name  of  his  patron,  and  enjoyed  a modified 
citizenship. 

Such  is  the  political  constitution  ascribed  to  Romulus  by  the 
legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  He  is  further  represented 
ns  just  and  gentle  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions.  The 
practice  attributed  to  him  of  punishing  crimes  by  a fine  of  cattle 
rather  than  with  death,  is  a well-known  patriarchal  usage.  The 
stories  of  his  exploits  in  war  are  as  purely  mythical  as  his  own 
personal  existence.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  defeat  of 
the  people  of  Ctenina,  whose  king  Acron  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  Romulus,  and  his  arms  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrins,  under  the  name  pf  spolia  opima.  Only  two  other  cases 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  Rome  of  such  a dedication  by  a 
general  of  the  arms  stripped  from  a hostile  commander,  killed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  second  spolia  opima  were  won  by  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  Veii ; the  third  by 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  the  Gallic  king  Viridomarus. 

The  mythical  founder  of  the  Roman  state  was  duly  honoured 
with  an  apotheosis.  Having  been  snatched  away  by  his  father 
Mars,  amidst  a fearful  storm  and  supernatural  darkness,  when  the 
people  were  assembled  in  the  Campus  Martius,  he  appeared  the 
same  night,  in  more  tlian  mortal  stature  and  beauty,  to  a senator 

nnd  as  snliject,  in  somc^  degree  at  least,  to  his  patria  potatfu.  The  word  clieiis  is 
perhaps  derived  from  the  old  verb  clutrc,  signifying  to  hear  and  obey. 
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named  Proculus  Julius,  who  was  returning  from  Alba  to  Home. 
“ Go,”  said  he,  “ and  tell  my  people  that  they  weep  not  for  me 
any  more ; but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth.”  So  the  people 
built  a temple  to  Romulus,  as  a god,  and  worshipped  him  by 
the  name  of  Quirinns.  His  piirting  message  gives  point  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  legend,  which  marks  Rome,  from  its  first 
beginning,  as  a martial  and  conquering  state,  in  which,  as  her 
very  language  testifies.  Valour  was  the  supreme  Virtue — the 
highest  quality  of  Man  ( Virtus) ; — a spirit  prophetic  of  the 
destiny  she  had  to  fulfil. 

The  ascription  by  the  legend  of  thirty-seven  years  to  the  reign 
of  Romulus  calls  for  a remark  on  the  system  of  Roman  chrono- 
logy and  the  great  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Tliat 
epoch  is  as  destitute  of  all  historical  authority,  as  the  lengths  of 
the  reigns  of  the  seven  kings  are  of  any  probability.  Tlie  trust- 
worthy chronology  of  Rome,  as  preserved  in  the  Fasti  by  the 
names  of  the  annual  magistrates,  began  at  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  in  b.c.  390.  But  there  ai>pear  to  have  been  safe 
grounds  for  reckoning  back  120  years  to  the  Ttegifugium,  or 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  which  was  the  Era  of  the  republican  chro- 
nology (b.c.  510).*  From  that  point  all  was  conjecture;  for 
popular  tradition  never  supplies  chronological  data.  It  only  re- 
mained for  the  Pontiffs,  who  had  the  annals  entirely  in  their 
hands,  to  invent  some  plausible  system  ; and  this  they  appear  to 
have  found  in  the  duplication  of  the  time  since  the  Regifuginm, 
thus  assigning  240  years  to  the  whole  period  of  the  kings.  This 
reckoning  brings  us  to  the  very  date  assigned  by  Cato  for  the 
building  of  the  city,  b.c.  7ul ; and  the  eras  adopted  by  other 
authorities  all  fall  within  a very  few  years  of  this.  That  used  by 
most  of  the  ancient-  writers,  and  generally  followed  in  modern 
works,  is  the  Era  op  Vabro,  according  to  whom  the  city  of 
Romulus  on  the  Palatine  was  founded  on  the  day  of  the  Palilia — 
the  Feast  of- Pales,  the  deity  of  shepherds — on  the  21st  of  April, 
B.C.  753.t 

* The  festival  of  the  Regifugium  was  hept  on  the  24th  of  February,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  year.  Sec  the  account  of  the  Calendar  Riven  below. 

+ The  other  prineijial  eras  are  those  of  Polybius,  B.c.  750,  and  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
B.C.  747.  In  practical  chronology  the  Varronian  era  is  reckoned  from  the  1st  of 
.Tanuary,  B.c.  763.  In  comparison  with  the  Greek  chronology,  it  was  the  year,  in 
the  mUldU  of  which  01.  0.  4 began.  The  following  are  easy  formuhe  for  the  conver- 
sion of  tlie  Roman  years  and  our  own  into  one  another: — A.c.c.  + B.O.  =754  ; and 
A.r.o.“>A.D.  =753  ; or  753-kA.n.  =A,v.c.  The  letters  stand  for  the  current  year  of 
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On  the  deatli  of  Romulus, — according  to  the  legendary  story — 
no  one  was  deemed  worthy  to  supply  his  place.  Instead  of  elect- 
ing a new  king,  the  Senate  formed  themselves  into  bodies  of  Ten 
{Deciirice),  each  of  which  governed  with  royal  power  for  five  days, 
the  chief  member  {Dcamon)  being  called  an  Intcrrex  (or  Between- 
King).  Tliis  Interreffnum,  as  it  was  called,  had  lasted  for  a year, 
when  the  discontent  of  the  people  made  it  necessary  to  choose 
another  king.  The  rival  claims  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  (for 
the  Lnceres  are  not  said  to  have  had  a voice  in  the  election)  were 
settled  by  the  former  choosing  a king  out  of  the  number  of  the 
latter.  The  curim  of  the  Ramnes  elected  Numa  Pompilius,  a 
Sabine,  famous  for  his  personal  sanctitj-  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  worship  of  the  goils.  Some  said  that  he  had  derived  his 
wisdom  from  the  Greek  philosopher,  Pythagoras ; but  all  agreed 
that  ho  learnt  the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  nymph  or  Cnmena, 
Egeria,  who  met  him  at  a fountain  in  the  recesses  of  her  sacred 
grove,  and  became  his  wife.  She  taught  him  to  entrap  the  deities 
Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  wood  of  Mount  Aventine,  that  he  might 
learn  how  to  draw  forth  signs  of  the  favour  of  Jupiter.  In  the 
midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  god  appeared  in  the  fonn 
of  lightning,  and  sent  down  from  heaven  the  Andie,  or  sacrcil 
shield  of  Mars.  This  shield,  with  eleven  others  made  so  exactly 
like  it  that  no  man  could  distinguish  the  real  one  among  the 
twelve,  Numa  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  twelve  Salii,  or 
dancing  priests  of  Mars,  whose  special  office  it  was  to  officiate  at 
the  public  thanksgivings  {supplicationcs)  for  great  victories. 

Besides  this  symbol  of  divine  protection,  there  was  another  of 
life,  to  be  preserved  with  equal  care.  As  a Latin  colony — for  this 
character  of  the  city  now  .appears  clearly  in  the  legend — Rojne 
possessed  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  (the  goddess  of  the  hearth), 
brought  from  her  temple  at  Alba.  Vesta  was  worshipped,  with 
the  household  gods  {Penates),  at  ever}'  Roman  hearth ; and,  as 
the  common  sanctuary  of  the  whole  Roman  family,  Numa  built 
her  a circular  temple  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Palatine  towards 
the  Forum,  and  appointed  four  priestesses  {Vestales),  to 

perpetual  virginity,  under  the  pain  of  being  buried  alive,  to  keep 
the  fire  ever  burning  on  her  altar.  That  the  Vestal  Virgins  were 
an  old  Latin  institution  is  implied  in  the  legend  of  Silvia.  The 
same  is  probably  true  of  the  Salii  and  the  other  colleges  of  priests 

the  epoch  they  denote.  Thu-M,  Romo  was  taken  hy  the  Gaiils  in  t)ie  364tli  year  of  the 
city:  this  is  B.O.  390,  for  364  + 390r:  754.  Again,  Romo  was  taken  hy  Alaric  in 
A.u.  410:  this  was  A.V.c,  1103. 
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ascribed  to  Numa.  As  a sign  of  the  state  of  peace  which  he 
preserved  through  his  reign  of  forty-three  years,  Numa  built  in 
the  midst  of  the  Forum  the  porch  or  covered  passage  of  Janus,  the 
god  of  day,  who  governed  the  beginnings  of  all  things,  and  their 
issues — the  opener  and  shutter, — attributes  which  were  symbolized 
by  his  two  faces,  looking  outwards  and  inwards  over  gateways. 
The  folding  doors  at  either  end  of  this  passage  were  shut  in  time 
of  peace,  and  open  during  war.  They  were  never  closed,  from  the 
end  of  Numa’s  reign  to  the  pacification  of  the  empire  by  Augus- 
tus, except  for  a short  space  after  the  first  Punic  War. 

* The  whole  religious  institutions  and  civil  legislation  of  Rome 
are  ascribed  to  Niuna,  as  the  political  and  military  constitution  is 
to  Romulus.  He  established  the  College  of  Pontiffs,  to  direct  the 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  and  to  regulate  the  calendar,  on 
which  the  festivals  depended,  as  well  as  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures.*  The  Pontiffs  wore  four  in  number,  two  being  taken  from 
each  of  the  old  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Titienses  ; and  at  their 
head  was  a Pontife.x  Maximus.  Another  college  was  that  of  the 
six  Augurs,  Auspices,  or  Hanispices  {Bird-Seers),  who  preserved 
the  art  of  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  afterwards  by  the  other  signs  called  omens.  These  “ colleges 
of  sacred  lore  ” were  close  corporations,  all  vacancies  being  filled 
up  by  the  members  themselves;  and  a place  in  them  was  an 
object  of  ambition  with  the  greatest  men  of  Rome.  Julius  Caesar 
was  Pontifex  Maximus.  They  were  doubtless,  like  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  an  old  Latin  institution.  A third  college  was  that  of  the 
Heralds  {/etiales),  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith, 
and  with  whom  it  rested  to  perform  the  solemn  rites  that  belonged 
to  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  some  of  the 


• The  explanation  of  the  title  Pontificea  as  bridgt  buildera,  because  they  built  the 
pona  aublici)ia  (or  bridge  on  pilesl  in  order  to  perform  the  sacrifices  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  is  a mere  guess,  and  inconsistent  with  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  bridge  to 
Ancus  Marcius.  A better  reason  for  the  name  is  found  in  the  ancient  sacrifice  of  the 
Argei,  which  they  offered  annually  on  the  Ides  of  May  on  the  sublician  bridge.  The 
word  has  also  been  derived  from  pompa,  a religious  procession  ; the  ordering  of  such 
ceremonies  belonging  to  the  pompificca  {pontiJUta).  Mommsen  adheres  to  the  common 
etymology,  and  regards  the  pontificcs  as  “ the  Koman  engineers,  who  understood  the 
mystery  of  measures  and  numbers ; whence  there  devolved  upon  them  also  the  duties 
of  managing  the  calendar  of  the  state,  of  proclaiming  to  the  people  the  time  of  new 
and  full  moon,  and  the  days  of  festivals,  and  of  seeing  that  every  religious  and  every 
judicial  act  took  place  on  the  right  day. . . , Thus  they  acquired  (though  not  pro- 
bably in  its  full  extent  till  after  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy)  the  general  oversight 
of  Roman  worship  and  of  whatever  was  connected  with  it.  They  themselves  de- 
scribed the  sum  of  their  knowledge  as  ‘ the  science  of  things  human  and  divine.’  ” 
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formultB  of  which  are  preserved  by  Livy.  Their  number  appears 
to  have  been  twenty,  ten  from  each  of  tlie  two  ancient  tribes. 
To  Numa  also  is  ascribed  the  appointment  of  the  priests  {Jlamines, 
that  is,  Jire-kindlers)  of  particular  deities,  and  especially  of  Mars 
Gradhiis  and  his  son  Quirinus,  as  well  as  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
priest  of  Jupiter.  These  three  formed  the  sacred  triad  of  high- 
priests  ; and  there  were  many  more,  to  conduct  the  rites  of  the 
gentes,  the  curise,  and  the  whole  state. 

Numa,  finally,  was  the  reputed  author  of  those  institutions  by 
which  the  most  important  afiairs  of  common  life  were  placed 
under  the  sanctions  of  religion.  He  fixed  the  boundaries  of  fields  • 
and  estates  by  landmarks,  sacred  to  the  god  Terminus,  in  whose 
honom*  he  instituted  the  feast  of  the  Terminalia,  which  closed  tlic 
sacred  rites  of  the  year.*  He  divided  the  territory  of  Home  out- 
side the  city  into  districts,  called  pagi,  an  act  commemorated  by 
the  festival  of  the  Papanalia.  Hence  arose  that  distinction  be- 
tween the  urbani  (townspeople)  and  the  pagani  (country  folk), 
names  which  have  so  curiously  acquired  a social  and  religious 
meaning  from  the  higher  polish  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  coimtrymen  were  the  last  to  abandon 
heathenism  for  Christianity.  The  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
connected  with  the  name  of  Numa,  is  too  intimately  connected 
with  oiu  own  mode  of  reckoning  time  to  be  passed  over.  The 
Italians,  like  all  early  nations,  numbered  periods  of  days  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon ; but  they  liad  of  course  a notion  of  the  annual 
cycle  of  the  seasons,  though  astronomical  observation  was  required 
to  determine  the  tnic  length  of  the  year  by  the  sim’s  course  among 
the  stars.  Some  ancient  writers,  indeed,  assert  that  the  Romans 
had  from  the  beginning  a tropical  year  {annus  vertens)  of  365  days, 
divided  into  12  months;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  all  in 
favour  of  a year  based  on  the  Latin  predilection  for  the  decimal 
scale — a year  of  ten  months,  which  were  lunar,  with  slight  modi- 
fications. This  is  called  the  Year  of  Romulus.  It  certainly  began 
with  March  (the  month  sacred  to  Mars) ; all  the  names  after  the 
first  four  indicate  the  numerical  succession  of  the  ten  months ; f 
and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  December  was  the  last. 
Instead,  however,  of  pre.sen’ing  the  average  lunar  cycle  of  291 


• It  was  on  February  23nl,  whirli  was  the  last  Jay  of  the  onlinary  year,  for,  when 
an  intercalary  month  was  introjueed,  the  lust  five  days  of  Fcbmary  were  incorpo- 
rated with  it. 

t Before  the  .lulian  rcforniatioii,  Juhj  was  Quindilui  (the  Jiph  month),  and  Augu.st 
StJclUis  (the  sixih)  : the  other  four  still  hear  their  munhers. 
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days,  four  of  the  months  appear,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  have 
had  31  days,  and  the  other  six  30.  The  former — March,  May, 
QninctUis,  and  October — were  called  full  {pleni),  the  latter  hollom 
{cavi)  menses;  and  the  full  months  remained  such  through  all 
. subsequent  changes  of  the  calendar.  Thus  the  year  consisted  of 
304  days ; and  by  what  system  of  intercalation  it  was  filled  up  to 
the  tropical  year,  we  are  not  informecL  The  change  ascribed  to 
Numa  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  duodecimal  division  of 
the  year  into  months  more  nearly  lunar,  by  the  addition  of  January 
and  February  at  the  end.  K these  months  had  had  31  and  30 
days,  their  addition  to  the  year  of  Romulus  would  have  made  up 
365  days,  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  tropical  year  which 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  West*  But  this  was  not  the 
object  aimed  at.  The  importance  attached  to  lunar  months  in 
religious  festivals  required  a lunar  year.  Now  the  true  length  of 
a year  of  twelve  lunations  is  354  days,  8h.  48'  36";  and  the 
ancients  reckoned  it  at  354  days.  This  sum  would  have  been 
made  up  exactly  by  six  months  of  30  days  alternated  with  six 
months  of  29  days ; but  the  reasons  for  a variation  from  this  plan 
are  not  far  to  seek.  With  the  duodecimal  system  (probably  from 
the  Etruscans)  there  had  come  in  a superstitious  regard  for  the 
good  and  bad  luck  of  odd  and  even  munbers.  Therefore,  as  it 
seems,  Numa  f made  the  year  consist  of  355  days ; and,  retaining 
the  full  months  at  31,  reduced  the  hollow  months  to  29,  assigning 
the  same  number  to  January,  and  28  to  February : but  even  here 
the  odd  number  was  preserved  by  dividing  February  into  two  parts 
of  23  and  5 days,  between  which  the  intercalary  month,  allied 
Mercedonius,  of  22  or  23  days,  was  inserted  every  other  year.f 
Each  month  was  divided  at  a day  called  the  Ides  {Idas  or  division), 
which  fell  on  the  15th  day  of  the  four  full  months,  and  on  the  13tli 
of  the  rest ; the  ninth  day  before  the  Ides  (reckoning  both  extremes) 
was  called  the  Nones  {Nonee,  or  ninth),  and  fell  on  the  7th  of  the 
full  months,  and  the  5th  of  the  rest  The  1st  of  every  month  was 
called  the  Kalends  (^Kalendee,  or  proclamation-days),  because  the 
Pontificcs  proclaimed  the  commencement  of  the  month,  just  as  the 

* Wc  have  already  seen  that  the  Egyptians,  and  probably  the  Chaldicans,  knew  the 
year  of  3651  days. 

+ IVe  follow  the  language  of  the  tradition  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

t The  order  of  the  months,  ns  thus  divided,  was  the  following  ; — Martins,  31  days ; 
Aprilis,  29  ; Mains,  31  ; Jtinias,  29 ; Quinctilis,  81  ; Sextilis,  29  ; September,  29  ; 
October,  31  ; November,  29  ; December,  29;  Jannarius,  29  ; Februarius,  28  : Total, 
355  days  ; bnt  olio  of  these  days,  namely  the  24th  of  February,  was  regarded  as 
intercalary,  and  was  inserted  wherever  the  Pontificcs  chose. 
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Mohammedan  muezzin  announces  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  from  his  watch  on  the  minaret.  From  the  name  Kalends 
was  derived  that  of  the  Kalendar  {Kalendarium),  a tabular  view 
of  the  whole  year,  distinguishing  the  common  days  and  holidays.* 
The  oldest  Roman  calendars  contain  a division,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  weeks,  in  the  periods  of  eight  days,  distinguished 
by  marking  the  successive  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  According  to  the  Roman 
mode  of  reckoning  both  extremes,  these  were  called  periods  of  nine 
days  or  Nundines  {nunditue).  The  various  details,  and  especially 
the  mode  of  intercalation,  were  regulated  by  the  Pontifi's,  who 
used  their  power,  for  political  and  other  purposes,  in  a way  so 
arbitrary  and  irregular  as  to  bring  about  that  utter  confusion  of 
seasons,  festivals,  and  everything,  which  was  rectified  by  the  great 
reform  of  Julius  Cresar  in  B.c.  46,  which,  with  the  slight  correction 
of  Pope  Gregory,  regulates  our  present  calendar. 

Such  are  the  i)rincii)al  legends  concerning  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  concerning  its  primitive  constitution,  while  yet 
it  was  confined  to  a narrow  territory,  hemmed  in  by  the  powerful 
confederacies  of  the  Latins,  the  Etruscans,  and  tlie  Sabines.  The 
story  goes  on,  in  the  same  mythical  vein,  to  tell  how  the  third 
king,  a warrior  only  second  to  Romulus,  broke  the  strength  of  the 
Latins  and  destroyed  Alba,  and  haw  his  successor,  the  grandson 
of  Kuma,  consolidated  the  laws  of  Rome,  while  he  carried  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  plebeian  order  by  the  settlement  he  gave  to  the  conquered 
people  on  the  Aventiuc.  After  this,  the  state  assumed  a new  cha- 
racter from  the  accession  of  an  Etruscan  djmasty  of  three  kings, 
of  whom  the  first  speedily  invests  it  with  the  splendour  of  a rich 
and  powerful  monarchy;  the  second  amalgamates  the  heteroge- 
neous elements  into  a constitution  which  secures  to  every  class  a 
fair  share  of  privilege ; the  third,  ruling  with  insolence,  and  endea- 
vouring to  build  up  his  arbitrary  power  on  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy,  is  driven  from  the  throne,  the  monarchy  falls  with 
him,  and  the  era  of  the  Republic  begins.  But,  before  jiursunig 
the  legendaiy  history'  through  these  second  and  third  stages,  it  is 
needful  to  inquire  what  are  the  truths  concerning  the  primitive 
state  of  Rome,  which  arc  partly  concealed  and  partly  dimly  indi- 

* From/tM,  BAcred  law,  dies  fasti  and  nefasti  signified,  not  holy  and  unholy  days, 
hut  just  the  opposite,  namely,  days  on  which  it  was  lawful  and  unlawful  to  do 
ordinary  business.  The  Scotch  have  a similar  use  of  Mtr/n/ days/*  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Sabbatlu 
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eated,  b)'  the  mythical  stories  of  Romulus  and  Numa.  In  a 
question  on  which  the  greatest  scholars  of  our  own  times  have 
brought  vast  learning  and  ingenuity  to  bear,  and  respecting  which 
there  is  still  so  wide  a margin  of  controversy,  it  must  suflSce  to 
indicate  those  leading  points  on  which  there  is  a general  agree- 
ment, or  those  different  views  which  are  too  important  to  be 
omitted. 

The  very  position  of  Rome  is  a type  of  the  mingled  elements 
which  enter  into  its  earliest  history.  Standing  on  the  Latin  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  looking  across  that  river  into  Etruria,  and  up  the 
river  to  the  point  where,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anio,  the  Sabine 
territory  juts  forward  between  the  other  two ; offering,  moreover, 
in  its  several  hiUs,  sites  for  different  settlements,  it  seems  destined 
for  the  union  of  the  three  races  that  peopled  Central  Italy.  Nay 
more,  the  ready  access  to  it  up  the  river  appears  to  invite  settlers 
from  beyond  the  sea,  and  to  make  it  a refuge  for  adventurers 
wandering  over  the  Mediterranean  in  search  of  a home.  For  this 
last  reason  we  should  hesitate  to  reject  altogether  such  legends  as 
those  of  .tineas  and  Evander ; of  which  the  one  may  indicate  a 
prehistoric  settlement  of  the  Thracian  branch  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 
the  other  a Greek  element,  of  which  eminent  scholars  have  found 
marked  traces  in  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Roman  state.* 
It  is  especially  on  the  Satiumian  (Capitoline)  hill  that  marks  of  a 
Greek  colony  are  supposed  to  have  existed.  But  these  are  at  best 
doubtful  speculations,  compared  with  the  evidence  that  Rome  was 
at  first  a Latin  village  on  the  Palatine,  while  other  settlements 
existed  on  the  other  hills ; and  that,  by  a process  very  different 
from  that  described  in  the  popular  legends  of  the  nation — except 
as  the  truth  forces  itself  to  the  surface,  as  it  were,  against  the  will 
of  the  romancers — other  elements,  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Etruscan, 
were  superadded,  bringing  with  them  laws  and  institutions,  and 
forms  of  civilization,  unknown  to  the  first  Latin  settlers ; while 
the  perpetual  conflict  of  opposing  forces  made  Rome  from  the  first 
a military  power  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence. 

Among  the  first  proofs  of  the  Latin  origin  of  Romo  is  the  fact 
that  its  language  was  called  Latin  from  the  earliest  age  that  it  is 
known  to  have  had  a name  at  aU.  But  the  presence  of  Sabellian 
and  Oscan  elements  in  Latin  gives  equally  clear  evidence  of  the 
admixture  of  that  stock  in  the  earliest  Roman  people ; while  the 
want  of  an  Etruscan  element  in  the  language  seems  to  show  that 
the  Etruscan  influence,  which  appears  in  the  institutions  of  Rome, 
• Tlic  reader  may  consult  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  Rome. 
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was  superadded  at  a later  age.  AVhen  we  turn  to  the  name  of  the 
city  for  further  light,  we  are  met  by  a variety  of  conjectures, 
deriving  it  from  several  ditferent  languages.  The  Latins  them- 
selves had  a tradition  that  Rome  was  a foreign  word,  and  that  the 
city  had  another  and  a sacred  name,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
utter.  The  river,  by  which  Home  stood,  was  variously  called  by 
the  names  of  Eumon,  Albula,  Thybris,  and  lyberis,  of  which  the 
second' seems  clearly  Latin,  and  the  first  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  Rome,  and  its  people  the  liamnes.*  In  calling  Rome  the 
city  of  the  RamnOs  on  Mount  Palatine,  we  have  summed  up  in  a 
word  all  that  the  name  can  tell  us.  Some  suppose  the  name  itself, 
and  also  those  of  the  Titienses  and  Luceres,  to  be  Etruscan; 
others,  Oscan.  Few  doubt  that  these  three  names  represent  vil- 
lages, or  communities  of  some  sort,  which  had  grown  up  on  the 
hills  afterwards  included  in  the  site  of  Rome.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  Ramnes  were  of  the  Latin  stock,  and  the  Titienses  of  the 
Sabine  ; but  there  is  a very  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Luceres  were  Etruscans  or  Latins.  At  all  events,  they  held  a 
far  less  important  place  than  the  other  two  in  the  first  consoli- 
dation of  the  Roman  state.  Besides  these  three,  tradition  speaks 
of  various  other  settlements  on  the  Seven  Hills,  and  in  particulai' 
of  a Greek  town,  called  Antipolis,t  on  Mons  Janiculus ; but  the 
mme,  at  all  events,  cannot  have  been  used  till  an  important  city 
had  grown  up  on  the  left  bank.  The  condition  in  which  these 
settlements  are  supposed  to  have  existed  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Mommsen  : — “ Long,  in  all  probability,  ere 
an  urban  settlement  arose  on  the  Tiber,  these  Ramnians,  Tities, 
and  Luceres,  at  first  separate,  afterwards  united,  had  their  strong- 
holds on  the  Roman  hills,  and  tilled  their  fields  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  ‘ wolf-festival  ’ {Liipercalia)  which  the 
gens  of  the  Quinctii  celebrated  on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  probably  u 
tradition  from  these  primitive  ages — a festival  of  eountiymen  and 
shepherds,  which  preserved,  more  than  any  other,  the  homely  pas- 
times of  patriarch^  simplicity,  and,  singularly  enough,  maintained 
itself  longer  than  other  heathen  festivals  in  Christian  Rome,” 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Palatine  city  of  the  Ramnes,  the  ques- 
tion lies  between  two  chief  theories.  BoUi  are  agreed  that  the 
Latin  nation  already  existed,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
as  a pastoral  and  agricultural  iieople,  having  their  strongholds 

• It  is  almost  siiixrfluoiu  to  obsciTO  that  tho  names  of  Bomulus  and  Rentus  arc 
derived  from  that  of  tlio  city,  as  its  imaginary  heroei  ejxmymi, 

+ That  is,  the  npjKaitt  city. 
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iu  numerous  cities,  which  were  united — as  some  think — in  different 
leases,  or — as  others  suppose — in  one  confederacy,  with  Alba  for 
its  head.  The  one  theory  then  follows  the  popular  legend  so  far  as 
to  suppose  that  an  Alban  colony,  whether  driven  out  by  force,  or  led 
by  the  love  of  adventure,  settled  on  the  Palatine,  and  became  the 
nucleus  to  which  poUtical  and  other  outlaws  flocked  from  all  the 
neighbouring  cities ; and  the  commimity  thus  formed,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  males,  took  to  the  practice,  common  in  a wild 
state  of  society,  of  women-stealing.  “ Alban  Rome,”  says  Mr. 
Xewman,  who  advocates  this  theory — “ was  clearly  a robber-city ; 
yet  we  do  not  know  it  to  have  been  stained  with  blood-tliirsty 
treachery,  like  the  Mamertines  of  Messene.  She  is  rather  to  be 
compared  to  the  petty  states  of  early  Greece,  when  they  practised 
l>iracy  without  scruple,  and  gloried  in  it.”*  Such  a state  could 
only  maintain  its  existence  by  unceasing  wars  with  its  neighbours, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  position  would  demand  constant  accessions 
of  a warlike  population.  Its  power  was  early  extended,  so  as  to 
add  to  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine  another  stronghold  on  the 
Capitoline,  and  a suburb  on  the  Esquilihe.  The  wars  of  Romulus 
with  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  Caecina,  Antemna;,  and  Crus- 
tennerium, — falsified  as  they  manifestly  are  in  their  details  by 
national  vanity — represent  a long  conflict  which  was  attended 
with  successes  that  enabled  the  Romans  to  transfer  the  inhabi- 
tants of  conquered  cities  in  mass  to  Rome,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  class  of  Chents.  All  this  must  have  taken  far  more 
time  than  the  space  assigned  to  the  single  reign  of  Romulus, 
under  whose  name  it  was  the  pride  of  later  times  to  embody  in  a 
definite  form  all  the  military  and  political  institutions  which  grew 
up  with  time  and  experience.  For  the  real  form  of  government, 
we  must  look  to  the  other  Latin  cities,  which  wo  find  bringing  out 
their  forces  to  war  under  an  elective  military  chieftain.  “ We  must 
IMjrhaps  rest,”  says  Mr.  Newman,  “ in  the  general  probability, 
that  the  succesive  heads  or  kings  of  Alban  Romo  (however 
many  are  concealed  under  the  name  of  Romulus) — as  captains  of 
a people  to  whom  warhke  interests  were  all  in  all, — exercised  a 
severely  despotic  discipline  with  high  approbation,  as  long  as  they 
were  successful  in  war  and  just  in  the  partition  of  spoil:  and 
that,  though  no  written  law  defined  the  rights  of  the  king,  and 
no  precedents  could  have  grown  up  to  give  strength  to  a senate, 
yet  brave  and  turbulent  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  knew 
how  to  prevent  their  leatler’s  authority  from  degenerating  into 
* R'jnl  Romr,  p.  37. 
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tyranny.”  8iiuh  was  the  condition  to  which  tho  military  colony 
of  the  Ramnians  had  grown,  when  it  received  at  once  a militaiy 
check,  and,  as  a consequence,  new  elements  of  civilization,  from 
the  Sabines  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Cures.  This  hardy 
people,  a branch  of  the  Umbro-Samnite  stock,  lived  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ; where 
their  descendants  preserved,  down  to  the  imperial  age  of  Rome, 
their  rustic  simplicity  of  manners.  Like  the  Lacedfemonians, 
with  whom  Greek  writers  therefore  imagined  them  to  have  an 
affinity,  they  dwelt  in  unwallcd  villages,  relying  for  safety  on 
their  arms.  Their  government  was  a patriarchal  confederacy  of 
clans  or  houses  {^enteg),  which  had  their  own  religious  ceremonies 
and  regulated  the  conduct  of  their  members,  each  of  whom  bore 
the  name  of  his  own  clan.  There  was  no  slavery,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  ; but  a class  of  serfs  existed,  under  the  name  of 
Clients,  bound  to  their  lord  or  Patron  by  a sense  of  duty  and 
attachment,  which  inculcated  obedience  and  service  on  their  part, 
and  on  his,  protection  and  care  of  their  welfare.  The  institu- 
tion resembles  that  w’bich  has  survived  to  our  times,  however 
weakened,  among  the  Gwlic  inhabitants  of  Scotland;  and,  in 
fact,  the  language  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  seems  to  prove  their 
affinity  to  the  Celtic  stock.  The  great  dignity  of  a noble  con- 
sisted in  the  maintenance  of  a large  clientage ; and  his  state 
seems  to  have  been  supported,  in  a great  degree,  by  the  rent  of  the 
lands  cultivated  by  his  clients.  The  effect  of  such  a relation  was 
of  course  to  draw  a clearly  marked  distinction  between  the  patri- 
archal nobles  and  the  lower  class ; which  was  maintained  by  an 
exclusive  law  of  intermarriage  among  the  nobles.  Their  patri- 
archal power  was  carried  so  far  as  to  give  the  fatlier  the  right  of 
life  and  death,  not  only  over  his  children,  but  his  w'ife.  The 
Sabines  had  that  high  regard  for  religion,  often  degenerating 
into  superstition,  w'hich  characterizes  nations  in  a patriarchal  state. 
“ Their  moralitj^  was  sharply  defined,  eminently  positive  and  over- 
ruling to  the  whole  outward  conduct.” 

This  simple  and  hardy  race  increased  with  a rapidity  which 
required  an  extension  of  its  possessions,  and  thus  they  were  spread 
southwards  over  tlie  Italian  peninsida.  There  is  a tradition  that 
those  of  the  youth  who  were  born  at  a particular  season,  called 
the  Sacred  Spring,  were  sent  out  in  search  of  new  abodes,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  military  age.  'Whether  it  was  such  a band 
that  settled  in  the  fork  between  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  under 
the  name  of  Quirites  {xpearmen),  as  the  servants  of  Quirhms  (the 
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god  of  the  spear),  and  with  a capital  Cures  {Quires),  can  only  he 
conjectured.  But  this  much  seems  certain,  that  the  Sabines  of 
Cures  were  established  on  the  Quirinal  hill  at  an  epoch  rather 
later  than  the  foundation  of  Alban  Rome  on  the  Palatine.  War 
ensued  between  the  two  communities ; the  Sabines  drove  the 
Romans  from  their  outlying  citadel  on  the  Satiu-nian  hill ; after  a 
long-protracted  conflict,  the  former  prevailed  by  their  superior 
numbers  and  discipline ; and  it  was  as  the  result  of  a real  con- 
quest that  the  united  nation  received  the  politicjil  and  religious 
institutions,  which  the  mythical  account  ascribes  to  Romulus  and 
Xuma.  The  Latin  rites,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  custom, 
retained  their  place,  and  the  conquered  race  were  sufliciently 
numerous  to  make  Latin  the  language  of  the  united  people,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  conquest  of  the  English  by  the  Normans. 
The  patriarchal  aristocracy  accepted  the  government  of  an  elective 
monarch,  whether  as  a new  institution,  or  one  developed  during 
the  residence  of  the  Sabines  at  Cures,  with  the  peculiar  custom  of 
the  Interregnum  ; and  it  may  be  assumed  that  a long  line  of  elec- 
tive kings  is  represented  by  the  three  names  of  Numa,  Tullus 
Ilostilius,  and  Ancus  Marcius. 

The  other  theory  treats  the  poetical  tradition  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  respect,  and  seeks  the  origin  of  Rome  in  a process  of 
more  natural  growth,  from  the  time  when  rural  communities  of 
the  Latina  and  Sabines  (the  stock  most  closely  related  to  the 
Latins),  both  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  people,  cultivated 
the  lands  around  the  hills  which  they  occupied  as  their  strongholds 
in  ciise  of  danger.  “ From  these  settlements,”  says  Dr.  Mommsen, 
“ the  later  Rome  arose.  The  foundation  of  a city,  in  the  strict 
sense,  such  as  the  legend  assumes,  is  of  course  to  be  reckoned 
altogether  out  of  the  question : Rome  was  not  built  in  a day.” 
Tlie  same  historian,  while  not  denying  that  there  was  a mixture  of 
different  nationalities,  rejects  with  scorn  “ the  irrational  opinion, 
that  the  Roman  nation  was  a mongrel  people.”  He  regards  not 
only  the  Ramnians,  but  the  Luceres,  as  a purely  Latin  stock,  and 
makes  far  less  than  most  other  writers  of  the  distinction  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines.  “ It  would  appear,”  he  says,  “ that, 
at  a period  very  remote,  when  the  Latin  and  Sabellian  stocks  were 
beyond  question  far  less  sharply  contrasted  in  language,  manners, 
and  customs,  than  were  the  Roman  and  the  Samnite  of  a later 
age,  a Sabellian  community  entered  into  a Ltitin  canton  union ; 
and,  as  in  the  older  and  more  credible  traditions  without  exception 
the  Tities  take  precedence  of  the  Ramnians,  it  is  probable  that 
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the  intruding  Titles  compelled  the  older  Bamnians  to  accept  their 

association  in  the  same  state  {sj/noikismos) With  the 

exception,  perhaps,  of  isolated  national  institutions  transplanted 
in  connection  with  ritual,  the  existence  of  Sabellian  elements  can 
nowhere  be  pointed  out  at  Rome ; and  the  Latin  language,  iu  par- 
ticular, furnishes  absolutely  no  support  to  such  a hypothesis.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  more  than  surprising,  if  the  Latin  nation  should 
have  had  its  nationality  in  any  sensible  degree  affected  by  the 
insertion  of  a single  community  from  a national  stock  most 
closely  related  to  it ; besides  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
at  tlie  time  when  the  Tities  settled  beside  the  Ramnians,  Latin 
nationality  rested  on  Latium  as  its  basis,  and  not  on  Rome.  The 
new  tripartite  Roman  commonwealth  was,  notwithstanding  some 
elements  which,  it  is  possible,  were  originally  Sabellian,  just 
what  the  community  of  the  Ramnians  had  previously  been,  a 
portion  of  the  Latin  nation.”  Witliout  iiursuing  the  discussion 
further,  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  main  features  in  the 
different  theories  that  are  now  held  by  scholars  respecting  the 
origin  of  Rome,  and  to  show  how  much  they  resolve  themselves 
into  a question  of  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  influence  which  the 
Sabellian  element  exerted  upon  the  Latin  foundation  of  the  state. 
Tlie  enquiry  remains,  whether  we  c.an  trace  the  growth  of  the 
city  from  its  first  small  beginnings  on  the  Palatine. 

And  here  the  historian  is  met  by  the  problem,  how  a great  city 
could  have  grown  up  on  such  a site  as  that  of  Rome,  and  by  what 
conditions  it  obtained  its  decisive  preponderance  in  Latium.  For 
both  in  salubrity  and  fertility  the  site  is  inferior  to  most  of  the 
old  Latin  towns.  It  is  deficient  in  fresh  water,  nor  do  the  vine 
and  fig  trees,  for  wdiich  Italy  is  so  famous,  flourish  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  is  exposed  to  inundations  from  the 
Tiber,  the  slight  fall  of  which  to  the  sea  does  not  readily  carry 
off  the  waters  that  pour  down  from  the  Apennines ; and  the 
malaria,  which  now  infests  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  if  less 
prevalent  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Rome,  must  have  been 
far  worse  when  the  valleys  between  the  hills  were  swamps.  Tlie 
common  legend  implies  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  political 
necessity  which  caused  a town  to  be  built  on  a spot  so  uninviting  : 
the  most  recent  historian  finds  an  explanation  in  the  bj’pothesis, 
that  Rome  was  the  emporium  of  the  Latins,  ns  Caire  was  of  the 
Etruscans.  In  support  of  this  view.  Dr.  Mommsen  cites  the 
tradition  that,  when  the  territory  of  the  city  extended  little  more 
than  five  miles  in  any  other  direction  from  its  walls,  it  held  the 
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suburb  of  Janiculum  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  whole  course  of 
the  Tiber  down  to  Ostia.  Bomulus  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
district  of  the  “ seven  liamlets  ” on  the  right  bank  and  the  salt- 
works at  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  the  Veientes,  and  Ancus  to 
have  founded  the  port  of  Ostia  and  fortified  Janiculum  as  a tete-de- 
pont.  The  very  name  of  the  Mount  of  Janus  proves  at  how  early 
a period  this  suburb  was  attached  to  Rome ; and,  among  the  traces 
of  her  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  there  lay,  four 
miles  below  Rome,  the  grove  of  the  creative  goddess  {Dea  Dio), 
the  primitive  seat  of  the  Arval  festival  and  brotherhood;  and 
there  too  were  the  lands  of  the  Romilii,  whose  name  goes  far  to 
vindicate  their  claim  as  the  oldest  of  the  Roman  gentes.  All  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  importance  attached,  from  the  first  age 
of  the  city,  to  the  bridges  across  the  Tiber.  In  one  word,  the  site 
of  Rome  is  as  admirably  adapted  for  an  emporium  as  it  is  defective 
for  mere  habitation.  Its  hills  furnish  the  only  defensible  position 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  confluence  of  the  Anio 
with  the  Tiber;  and  its  position,  three  miles  below  that  confluence, 
commands  the  courses  of  both  rivers.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  early  relations  of  Rome  with  the  Etruscan  emporium  of  Caere, 
by  the  port-dues  levied  from  time  immemorial  at  Ostia,  by  the 
comparatively  early  appearance  in  Rome  of  coined  money,  and  of 
commercial  treaties  with  transmarine  states.  Hence  too  we  may 
account  for  the  early  fortification  of  the  city,  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  its  population  by  the  influx  of  foreign  as  well  as  Latin  settlers, 
and  for  that  vigorous  development  of  urban  life,  still,  however, 
resting  on  an  agricultural  basis,  which  distinguishes  Rome  from 
the  rustic  towns  of  Latium.  It  is  not,  of  course,  maintained  that 
Rome  was  one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  like 
Carthage  or  even  Corinth.  Its  mercantile  importance  was 
limited  by  the  strictly  agricultural  character  of  the  country  to 
which  it  served  as  the  emporium ; and  it  is  only  in  relation  to 
Latium  that  it  had  this  character.  To  the  question,  how  the 
Latins  came  to  found  a commercial  city  on  their  frontier  river.  Dr. 
Mommsen  answers, — “ Whether  it  was  a resolve  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, or  the  clear-sighted  genius  of  some  unknown  founder, 
or  the  natural  development  of  traffic,  that  called  the  city  of  Rome 
into  being,  it  is  vain  even  to  surmise.” 

As  to  the  extent  of  primitive  Rome,  tradition  affords  us  more 
certain  evidence.  The  original  city  occupied  the  Palatine  hill 
alone,  from  the  shape  of  which  it  derived  its  name  of  “ Square 
Rome  ” {Roma  Quadrata).  Its  limits  are  traced  by  Tacitus,  in  a 
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well-known  passage,  the  discussion  of  which  must  be  left  to  the 
topographers.*  From  the  very  first,  the  city  was  encompassed  by 
the  sacred  belt  of  tlie  Pomoerium,^  which  could  only  be  extended 
by  those  whose  victories  had  enlarged  the  Roman  territory,  with 
the  divine  approval,  signified  by  augurj\  But,  at  a period  which 
is  still  within  the  traditional  age  of  Romulus,  suburbs  were  added 
to  the  city,  each  enclosed  by  its  own  ring-fence,  and  all  connected 
with  the  circumvallation  of  the  Palatine.  Thus  there  was  formed, 
almost  from  the  earliest  age,  a “ City  of  Seven  Hills,”  within  and 
distinct  from  the  more  famous  seven  hills  of  historic  Rome  ; and 
its  existence  was  commemorated  by  the  ancient  feast  of  tlie  Septi- 
montium.  These  seven  hills  were,  the  Palatine  itself ; the  Cermalm 
(or  Glermalus),!  on  the  declivity  of  the  Palatine  towards  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Capitoline ; the  Velia,  or  spur  of  the  Palatine 
towards  the  Esquiline ; the  Subutra,  an  outlying  fort  on  the  low 
ground  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal;  and  the  three 
summits  of  the  Esquiline, § named  Pagutal,  Oppius,  and  Cispim. 
The  memory  of  this  state  of  things  is  preserved  in  the  later 
division  of  the  city  into  regions,  tliree  of  which  are  the  Palatine, 
the  Suburran,  and  the  Esquiline,  the  lost  being  considered  a.s 
inferior  in  consequence  to  the  other  two.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  a suburb  on  the  Cmlian ; but  it  was  not  included  in 
the  Septimontium.  The  Capitol  and  the  Aventine  were  probably 
also  occupied  as  detached  forts,  if  the  expression  may  be  used  of 
the  simple  enclosures  of  that  early  age.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe — especially  if  the  theory  of  Mommsen  be  adopted — tht^' 
the  Mens  Janiculus  was  occupied  as  a tete-de-pont  to  the  primitiv'C 
“ bridge  of  piles  ” {pons  sublicius)  across  the  Tiber;  but  not  within 
the  circuit  of  the  fortifications.  “ The  regulation,”  says  Dr. 
Mommsen,  “ which  was  adhered  to  as  a ritual  down  to  the  latest 
times,  that  the  bridge  should  be  composed  simply  of  wood,  with- 
out iron,  manifestly  shows  that  in  its  original  practical  use  it  was 
meant  to  be  a flying  bridge,  which  must  be  capable  of  being  easily 
at  any  time  broken  off  or  burnt  We  recognize  in  this  circum- 
stance how  insecure,  for  a long  time,  and  liable  to  interruption 

• Tacit.  Armal.  xii.  24  : sec  the  article  Roma  already  quoted. 

f That  is,  post  ox  pone  muros,  a space  on  each  side  of  the  boundary,  whether  the 
city  was  fortified  op  not,  which  must  not  be  built  upon,  or  profaned  by  any  common 
use. 

t In  the  old  Roman  alphabet  the  letter  c had  (like  the  Greek  T)  the  same  force 
as  G. 

§ The  name  of  the  Esquiline,  almost  certainly  derived  from  tx-quiliet^  that  is,  oh/- 
huUdingfy  marks  it  as  the  principal  suburb  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine. 
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was  (ho  command  of  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the 
Itoman  community.” 

Sucli  was  the  original  city  of  Rome,  usually  called  the  city  of 
Romulus,  in  its  more  extended  compass.  Of  tlie  theories  respect- 
ing other  cities  on  the  other  hills,  belonging  to  the  different  Italian 
races,  and  contributing  various  elements  to  the  Rome  of  history, 
there  is  but  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  Qnirinal, 
which  lay  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  to  the  circuit  of 
old  Rome,  is  marked  bj’  uniform  tradition  as  the  scat  of  an  inde- 
I)cndent  communih'.  The  worship  of  Mars,  the  founder  of  the 
city,  was  observed  doubly  on  the  Palatine  and  the  Qnirinal ; and 
the  latter  hill  had  its  “old  head  fortress”  (^CapitoUum  Vetus) 
with  temples  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Capitol  itself.  Nay 
more,  there  is  a ciu'ious  distinction  in  the  very  names  of  the  hills 
on  which  the  two  cities  stood.  'While  the  other  eminences  within 
the  circuit  of  the  later  city  are  called  Mounts  {mmtes),  tlie  Qnirinal 
and  its  connected  spur,  the  Viminal,  l)ore  the  name  of  JFi/ls  {colies'), 
and  the  Quirinal  was  often  designated  sinij)ly  as  the  Hill.  On  this 
nomenclature  Dr.  Mommsen  bases  a distinction  of  the  two  peoples 
into  Homans  of  the  Mount  {montani)  and  of  the  Hill  {collint),  in 
]>lace  of  the  ordinary  division  into  the  Romans  and  Sabine  Quirites. 
Still  he  ailmits  that  a diversity  of  race  may  have  lain  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  distinction  between  the  two  neighbouring  cities,  and  that 
the  etjTnological  connection  of  Quirites,  Quirinus,  and  Quirinalis 
with  Cures  may  probably  be  correct,  while  he  strongly  opposes  the 
^ ▼i^w  which  traces  the  most  distinctive  institutions  of  Rome  to  a 
Sabine  origin.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  question,  which 
we  are  content  to  indicate  to  those  who  are  qualified  and  willing  to 
jmrsue  it.  Meanwhile,  with  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  as  to 
the  different  races  represented  by  these  communities,  all  arc  agreed 
that  the  two  cities  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Quirinal  were  the  chief 
constituent  elements  in  the  great  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  which 
was  at  length  enclosed  by  the  walls  that  bear  the  name  of 
Servius  Tullius.  To  trace  the  steps  by  which  tlie  power  of  Rome 
was  consolidated,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  before  that  epoch,  wo 
must  return  to  the  picturesque  traditions  of  the  popular  mjdhical 
history. 

The  death  of  Numa,  says  the  legend,  was  followed  by  another 
interregnum,  which  was  terminated  by  the  election  of  Tullus 
Hostilius  by  the  citizens  assembled  in  their  curia?.*  The  ponti- 

• It  is  to  lie  olwcrvwl  tliat  tlie  ofliee  of  the  Interrex  and  the  elective  monarch}’  arc 
now  seen  fully  estnblishnl. 

voi..  tt.  N 
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firal  chroniclers  attempted  to  preserve  the  sjTiimetry  of  their 
tripartite  system,  by  making  the  third  king  of  Rome  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Luceres,  as  the  first  had  been  of  the  Ramnes, 
and  tlie  second  of  the  Titles.  In  this  legend,  however,  the 
Luceres  are  clearly  Ijutin,  not  Etruscan.  Tullus  represents  the 
Latins  who  did  not  trace  their  origin  from  Alba  ; his  grandfather* 
having  come  from  Medullia  to  aid  Romulus  against  the  Sabines. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  connected  with  the  Sahines  also  by 
the  position  of  Jletlullia, — a Latin  colony  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
l)etween  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ; — such  are  the  wavering  indi- 
cations of  these  traditions.  His  connection  with  the  Luceres  is 
marked  hy  his  residence  on  the  Cajlian  Moimt,  which  he  assigned 
as  an  abode  to  the  poor  who  had  no  homes  on  the  other  hills,  and 
to  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  Rome  or  were  transjwrted  thither 
from  the  conejuered  cities.  In  the  legends  of  his  reign,  we  may 
trace  two  distinct  elements,  preserved  respectively  by  Li't'y  and 
Dionysius,  of  whom  the  former  follows  chiefly  the  poetical  fables, 
the  latter  the  scarcely  less  fabulous  records  of  the  pontiffs. 

There  are  some  poetical  inventions,  which,  however  destitute  of 
any  basis  in  fact,  claim  tlie  notice  of  the  historian,  because  their 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men  is  itself  an  historic  truth.  Such  is  the 
Trojan  War ; and  such  is  the  magnificent  legend  of  the  conquest 
of  Alba  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  That  the  power  of  Rome  was 
enlarged  by  the  destruction  of  her  greatest  rival  in  Latium,  in  the 
interval  before  the  final  settlement  of  her  constitution,  is  clear 
from  her  suhsecpient  history,  and  from  the  disaiipcarance  of  Alha. 
The  poetic  chroniclers,  and  especially  those  who  sang  the  exploits 
of  the  Horatian  Gens,  placed  this  event  in  the  reign  of  Hostilius, 
and  decorated  it  with  tlie  Iwautiful  legend  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Mettius  Fufetius. 

The  growing  power  of  Rome  led  to  predatory  collisions  on  the 
border  between  her  territory  and  that  of  Alba,  of  which  both 
states  mutually  complained,  and  both  refused  redress.  Tlie  Alban 
dictator,  Cains  Cluilius,  led  his  army  to  a spot  within  five  miles 
of  Rome,  long  after  marked  by  the  entrenchment  called  “ the 
Cluilian  Dyke”  {/oma  CluUia).  Mettius  Fufetius,  having  been 
elected  his  successor,  was  obliged  to  march  back  against  king 
Tullus,  who  had  meanwhile  invaded  the  territory  of  Alba.  The 
two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  the  quarrel  should  lie  settled  by  three  champions  chosen  from 
each  side.  It  h.appened  that  in  either  army  there  were  three  twin 
• IJofiis  IlostiUm,  tlic  f)tonymus  of  the  Grns  Uoatih'a. 
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Lrothers,*  equally  matchetl  in  age,  birth,  and  courage.  The 
Romans  were  named  the  Horatii,  the  Albans  the  Curiatii.  t 
These  were  chosen  as  the  champions ; and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
victory'  should  decide  which  people  should  serve  the  other.  The 
combat  was  fought  in  sight  of  both  armies,  with  an  obstinate 
courage  worthy  of  the  stake.  At  length  two  of  the  Horatii  were 
slain,  and  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded.  The  third  Roman, 
though  alone,  was  unhurt.  He  feigned  to  fly,  and  his  enemies 
pursued,  as  well  us  their  failing  strength  would  permit.  But,  as 
soon  as  they  were  separated  and  faint  witli  loss  of  blood,  the 
Horatius  turned  upon  his  first  pursuer,  and  easily  despatched 
him ; after  him  the  second  ; and  then  the  third. 

So  the  Albans  became  subject  to  king  Tullus ; and  the  Romans 
returned  home  in  triumph,  Horatius  marching  in  front  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Alban  brothers.  At  the  Ca])enian  Gate,  he  was  met 
by  his  sister,  who  hsul  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii. 
"When  she  saw  her  brother  bearing  the  blood-stained  garment 
which  her  own  hands  had  woven  for  her  lover,  she  could  not 
restrain  her  grief.  Incensed  at  the  tears  which  brought  an  evil 
omen  upon  his  victory,  Horatius  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  his 
sister  to  the  heart,  exclaiming,  “ So  perish  the  Roman  maiden, 
who  shall  weep  for  her  country’s  enemy.” 

For  this  horrid  deed  Horatius  was  ordered  by  the  senate  and 
people  to  be  put  on  his  trial  for  his  life.  An  old  law  hatl  said  : 
“ The  Two  Men  shall  give  judgment  on  the  murderer.  If  he 
appeal  from  their  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried.  If  their 
judgment  Ijc  confirmed,  cover  his  head : hang  him  with  a rope  on 
an  accursed  tree : J scourge  him  either  within  or  wiUiout  tlie 
boundary  of  the  city.”  The  two  judges  condemned  Horatius  to 
this  terrible  doom : he  appealed  to  the  people,  supported  by  his 
father,  who  declared  that,  had  he  not  himself  approved  the  deed, 
he  would  have  punished  it  by  his  paternal  power  of  life  and  death. 
Tlie  people  decided  in  his  favour ; but,  to  expiate  the  blood- 
shed, Horatius  was  led  by  his  father,  with  his  head  covered, 

* The  I.atin  excels  the  English  language  in  the  possession  of  a single  word  {iergt- 
m ini)  to  express  a relationship,  of  which,  as  Sir  W alter  Scott  says  in  another  case, 
we  ha  ye  occasion  to  speak  and  think  so  often. 

t Anotlicr  form  of  the  story  reverses  the  names.  This  is  doubtless  the  Latin 
legend,  as  each  people  would  of  course  claim  the  victor.  The  number  of  the  cham- 
pions is  an  example  of  the  ternary  system  of  the  Latins. 

t A rbor  infdix  was  a tree  which  bore  no  fruit  ; it  was  forbidden  to  hang  a criminal 
on  a fruitful  tree  (arhor  felix).  The  sacred  pomarium  must  not  be  desecrated  by 
the  execution  or  the  preliminary  scourging. 
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liencotli  the  gihhet,  which  was  preserved  in  after  ages,  and  called 
the  “ Sister's  Gibbet,”  and  expiatory  sacrifices  were  continually 
j)crformed  by  the  clan  of  the  Horatii.  This  story  embodies, 
amidst  its  picturesque  details,  the  ancient  law  for  the  trial  of 
murder  by  the  “ Quffistores  Parricidii,”  and  the  important  consti- 
tutional right,  which  belonged  to  a Koman  citizen,  of  an  appeal 
{jn-moeatio)  to  the  whole  people  in  capital  cases;  one  form  of 
the  great  principle,  that  a man  should  be  tried  by  his  peers.* 

The  Albans  chafed  under  tlie  newly  imposed  yoke ; and  their 
dictator,  Mettius  Fufetius,  thought  he  saw  a chance  of  shaking  it 
off  in  a war  in  which  Tullus  presently  l)ecame  engaged.  The  city 
of  Fidente,  about  five  miles  north-cast  of  Rome,  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  said  to  have  been  colonized  from  the  Etruscan  Veii, 
hiis  been  mentioned  among  the  reputed  conquests  of  Romulus. 
Those  conquests  may  be  understood  as  representing  the  earliest 
extension  of  the  Roman  power  over  the  Latin  cities  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio.  Of  these  cities,  Fidenro  stood  in  a peculiar 
position,  from  its  connection  with  Veii.  As  the  tete  de  pont  of 
the  Etruscans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  supported  by 
all  the  force  of  the  Veientines;  and  in  after  ages  its  site  was  de- 
voted by  formulae  of  execration,  as  one  of  tlie  bitterest  enemies  of 
Rome.  The  Fidenates — says  the  legend — still  leant  towards  the 
Veientines,  and  their  inclination  to  revolt  was  confirmed  by  the 
])romise  of  Mettius  Fufetius,  to  desert  to  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle.  Tullus  crossed  the  Anio  to  attack  Fidenaa,  and  the  Veien- 
tines marched  across  the  Tiber  to  its  support.  The  Etruscans 
were  posted  on  the  right,  resting  upon  the  river ; the  Fidenates 
on  the  left,  towards  the  hills : Tullus  and  the  Romans  were 
opposed  to  the  former ; Mettius,  ranged  with  his  Albans  opposite 
to  the  latter,  had  the  opportunity,  but  not  the  courage,  to  carry  his 
treason  into  effect  He  drew  off  to  the  hills  on  the  flank  of  the 
two  armies,  and  watched  the  turn  of  the  battle  from  the  liigher 
ground.  Seeing  the  Romans  alarmed  at  this  desertion,  Tullus 
vowed  temples  to  Paleness  and  Fright  f The  Fidenates,  who  had 
seen  in  the  first  movement  of  Mettius  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise, began  to  doubt  when  he  stopped  half  way,  and  wavered  in 
their  attack.  Upon  this  the  Romans  took  new  courage : their 
impetuous  attack  drove  back  the  Fidenates,  while  the  double 

• The  appeal  was  taken  away  by  the  laws  of  the  Decemvirs,  but  restored  by  the 
L(Ji  VaJeria  tt  HorcUia,  in  B.c.  449.  Under  the  kings,  it  could  only  be  made  by  the 
royal  permission  ; and  the  same  rule  held  of  an  aj)fK'al  from  tlio  Dictator. 

t PnHor  and  Paror^  an  example  of  the  deification  of  passions  by  the  Romans. 
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traitor  Mettius  fell  upon  their  flank,  and  put  them  to  utter  rout. 
The  victorious  Romans  turned  upon  the  Veientines,  and  drove 
them  back  upon  the  Tiber,  slaying  many,  while  many  more  were 
drowned.  For  that  day,  Tullus  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the 
treachery  of  Mettius ; but  on  the  following  day  he  called  a council 
of  the  whole  army.  The  Albans  came  unarmed,  as  was  their 
custom  when  summoned  to  hear  an  address  from  a general.  They 
were  siurounded  by  the  armed  Romans  : Tullus  charged  Mettius 
with  treason ; and  ordered  him  to  be  tied  between  two  chariots, 
which  were  then  driven  opposite  ways ; and  so  his  body  was  tom 
asunder,  as  his  mind  had  been  divided  in  the  battle.  Alba  was 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  her  people  were  removed  to  Rome, 
where  tlieir  abode  was  fixed  upon  the  Cieban  Mount,  and  Tullus 
himself  took  up  his  residence  in  their  midst 

Such  is  the  poetic  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  chief  city  of  the 
Latins,  giving,  as  usual,  not  only  all  the  success,  but  all  the  right, 
to  the  Romans.  It  is  fruitless  to  enquire  whether  the  treachery 
may  not  have  been  on  the  side  of  Tullus  and  the  treason  of  Mettius 
a mere  pretext ; for  in  truth,  the  only  historic  fact  in  the  legend 
is  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  the  Romans.*  The  temples  on  the 
Alban  Mount  were  sjjared,  when  all  the  other  buildings  were 
levelled  with  the  ground  ; and  the  ancient  Latin  worship  was 
performed  there  by  the  Romans  as  solemnly  as  at  Rome. 
Down  to  the  latest  age  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  celebrated 
the  “ Latin  Holiday,”  {Ferice  Latinoe)  with  annual  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter  Latimis  on  tlie  Alban  Mount;  and  generals,  to  whom 
the  Senate  had  refused  a triumph  in  Rome  itself,  oflered  their 
thanksgivings  at  the  same  more  ancient  sanctuary.  Rome 
founded  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  the  claim  to  succeed  to  her 

* Nielnihr  regards  it  as  more  than  doubtful  whether  Alba  was  destroje«l  by  the 
Koiuan.s  at  all ; for,  instead  of  its  territor}’  becoming  the  projKJrty  of  Rome,  w'e  fintl 
the  Latins  holding  their  meetings  at  the  All>an  Mount,  as  long  ns  they  remained  a 
nation.  He  rather  thinks  that  it  fell  liefure  a general  revolt  of  the  older  states  of 
Ijutium  (the  Prisci  Lalini)^  among  whom  it  had  risen  upas  a domineering  intruder— a 
revolt  in  winch  Rome  may  have  taken  a part.  The  facts,  that  the  dciKirted  Latins  of 
Alba  appear  at  Rome  in  the  full  {Kissessiou  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  that  the  king 
takes  up  his  residence  among  tliein,  and  that  Alban  families  obtained  jdaces  of  the 
highest  honour  and  trust  in  the  Roman  commonwealth — as  the  TuUii,  the  Senilii, 
tlie  Quinctii,  and  others — are  alleged  as  indicating  an  iuternal  dissension  at  Alba, 
and  the  voluntaiy  secession  of  a juirty  in  the  state  to  Rome.  But  such  a secession  is 
not  unlikely  to  have  been  followed  by  war;  and  Mommsen  argues  that  the  circum- 
stance of  Rome  claiming  to  be  in  a religious  and  political  point  of  view  the  heir-ut- 
law  of  Alba,  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  matter  ; for  such  a claim  could  not 
be  based  on  the  migration  of  individual  clans  to  Rome,  but  only  on  the  conquest  of 
the  town.” 
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presidency  over  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  That 
the  claim  was  speedily  admitted,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  Tullus  made  a league  with  the  other  Latins  after  the 
destruction  of  Alba.  But  the  relations  of  Rome  to  the  cities  of 
Latium  in  general  will  be  better  considered  at  a later  point  of  our 
narrative.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Li\y  exi)ressly 
states  that  the  new  citizens  from  Alba  were  enrolled  among  the 
Patrcs, — that  is  the  patrician  order,  for  the  Senate  itself  was  not 
augmented  by  its  third  hundred  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin. 
lie  adds  that  ten  troops  (Jurmw),  that  is,  100  men,  were  added  to 
the  knights  from  among  the  Albans.  These  statements  clearly 
point  to  the  completion  of  the  patrician  order  by  the  enrolment 
of  the  third  tribe — the  Lucercs  ; and  in  agreement  with  this  view, 
the  Luceres  are  always  connected  with  the  Cfelian  Mount 

Tlie  war  with  the  Sabines,  who  had  illtreated  Roman  traders  at 
the  temple  of  Feronia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soracte,  is  made  by 
the  tradition  the  origin  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Saturnalia 
and  Opalia,  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  year,  in  fulfilment  of  vows 
made  by  Tullus  to  Satm-n  and  Ops.  He  is  said  to  have  continued 
the  contest  with  tlie  Etruscans  about  Fidenas  by  carrying  the  war 
into  the  territory  of  Veii;  but  no  lasting  successes  were  gained  over 
either  city  till  much  later.  The  only  great  work  ascribed  to  him 
at  Rome  is  the  Senate  House,  called  the  Curia  Hoati/ia,  built  on  the 
side  of  the  Comitium  facing  towards  the  Palatine;  the  same  spot, 
though  not  the  same  building,  in  which  the  Senate  met  to  the  last 
days  of  the  Republic.  Amidst  his  warlike  deeds,  Tullus  had  been 
neglectful  of  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Prodigies  on  the  Alban 
Mount  revealed  the  wrath  of  the  deserted  Latin  deities:  a plague 
broke  out  among  the  people,  and  attacked  the  king  himself. 
Terrified  into  superstition,  and  unable  to  obtain  responses  from 
the  gods,  he  attempted  to  evoke  Juiuter  Elicius  with  the  rites 
j)rescribed  by  Numa;  but  he  only  succeeded  in  drawing  down 
lightning  which  destroyed  him,  with  his  whole  house,  after  he  had 
reigned  for  two  and  thirty  years. 

Til  is  fearful  judgment  recalled  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the 
ordinances  of  Numa,  and  they  elected  for  their  fourth  king  his 
daughter’s  son,  the  Sabine  Ancus  Morcius.  He  be^an  his  reign 
by  causing  the  laws  of  Numa  to  lx;  inscribed  on  a white  board, 
and  hung  up  in  the  forum  for  all  to  read.  For  the  lietter  enfirce- 
mentof  the  laws,  he  excavated  a prison  in  the  side  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  overhanging  the  forum.  Beneath  this  prison,  Servius  Tullius 
is  said  to  have  dug  the  horrible  dungeon  called  tlie  TuUiauum 
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(which  still  exists)  twelve  feet  undergroxind,  into  which  state 
criminals,  as  for  example  the  conspirators  with  Catiline,  were  let 
down  and  stranffled.  To  Ancus  are  ascribed  the  interestinjr  cere- 
monies  of  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties 
b}'  the  College  of  Heralds  (Fetialen),  and  their  spokesman,  the 
“Father-in-chief  of  the  Roman  people;”*  but  these  rites  were 
doubtless  a part  of  the  earliest  Roman  religion. 

Ancus  none  the  less  pursued  the  warlike  enterprises  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  especially  the  further  conquest  of  the  Latins,  whom 
the  2>eaceful  beginning  of  his  reign  had  encouraged  to  new  aggres- 
sions. In  a long  and  obstinate  war  he  took  many  of  the  Latin  towns, 
and  removed  to  Rome  several  thousands  of  their  inhabitants,  whom 
he  settled  on  the  Aventine  Mount  and  in  the  valley  between  it 
and  the  Palatine,  surrounding  this  new  quarter  by  a ditch  called 
the  “ Dyke  of  the  Quirites.”  On  the  other  side,  he  extended  the 
Roman  territory  beyond  the  Tilxjr  and  down  its  course  as  far  as 
the  sea.  He  took  from  the  Etruscans  of  Veii  the  Mtesian  wood 
and  the  salt  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ; built  the  port  of 
Ostia,  and  fortified  the  suburb  of  Janiculum,  which  he  united  to 
Rome  by  the  “ Bridge  of  Piles  ” {Pc»is  SuhUcim).  In  these  tra- 
ditions we  trace  the  full  establishment  of  Rome  as  a maritime 
emjx)rium  under  her  elective  kings. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  tlie  story  of  Ancus  Marcius,  as 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  Roman  state,  is  his  treat- 
ment of  tlie  conquered  Latins,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Tullus 
towards  the  Albans.  As  to  the  removal  of  thousands  of  Latins 
in  mass  to  Rome,  a word  must  be  said  presently ; but,  whether 
more  or  fewer,  they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  on  the  Aventine  as 
freemen,  but  without  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  siate. 
They  were  citizens  {cites),  but  not  of  the  highest  class  {optbno 
jure).  Their  condition  was  the  origin  of  that  middle  state  between 
the  citizen  and  the  foreigner,  which  was  described  as  the  “ Latin 
Right  ” {Jus  Latii).  In  so  far  as  this  statement  represents  an 
historic  fact,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  tlie  full  citizenship 
granted  to  the  Alban  Latins  of  the  Cajlian  was  the  reward  of  a 
submission  more  or  less  volimtary ; while  the  class  represented  by 
the  other  Latins,  of  the  Aventine,  were  in  the  fullest  sense  a con- 
quered people.  A further  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the 
national  affinities  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Latin  nation.  All 
the  traditions  represent  Alba  as  founded  by  a conquering  race 
amidst  the  older  inhabitants  of  Latium  (the  Prisci  Latini).  Now 

* Pater  Patratus  PopuU  Romani. 
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if,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  tlie  latter  were  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
Pela.s"ians,  and  the  former  to  the  Oscans, — an  affinity'  shared  by 
the  Kamnians  of  Rome, — it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  one 
class  should  be  received  into  the  state,  of  which  the  fimdamental 
idea  was  a patriarchal  brotherhood,  and  how  the  other  should  be 
admitted  only  to  that  less  intimate  association,  by  which  it  was 
always  the  policy  of  Rome  to  strengthen  her  body  of  citizens. 
Rut,  after  all,  it  is  of  the  less  importance  to  interpret  the  legend, 
as  history  vouches  for  the  fact  that,  in  all  aristocratic  govern- 
ments there  grows  up,  almost  insensibly,  an  order  of  commons,  ns 
we  may  call  them, — citizens  who  are  personally  independent,  but 
who  form,  at  first,  no  part  of  the  governing  body. 

That  such  an  order  existed  at  Rome  from  an  early  period  is  not 
only  an  undoubted  fact,  but  a fact  of  the  utmost  consc(iuence  in 
the  political  history  of  the  state;  for  that  history  is  made  up,  in  a 
great  degree,  of  the  long  conflict  between  this  class  and  the  patri- 
cians. Their  importance  in  the  state  is  indicated  by  tbeir  very  name, 
the  Plebeians  {plebes),  tliat  is,  the  complement  or  filling  up  of  the 
comnuinity, — the  Many.*  "Wo  must  carefully  avoid  calling  them 
\\\Q  People ; for  this  word,  as  we  have  seen,  signified  the  ruling 
class,  exclusion  from  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
AVhere  is  the  origin  of  this  body  to  be  sought  ? Not  in  tlie  class 
of  Clients, — though  indeed  this  ojiinion  has  still  advocates  who 
deserve  respect, — for  the  Clients  seem  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  Plebeians  by  their  jirivilege  of  enrolment  among  the  patrician 
gentes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  their  more  limited 
enjoyment  of  personal  independence.  Besides,  unless  the  light  of 
tradition  is  to  be  utterly  excluded,  we  must  believe  that  th^  Clients 
had  existed  in  the  state  long  before  the  first  rise  of  the  Plebeians. 
The  story  of  the  settlementof  the  Latins  at  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius 
supplies  another  answer,  which  undoubtedly  contains  some  ele- 
ments of  truth.  That  the  Plebeians  belonged  to  the  Latin,  and  pos- 
sibly other  Italian  races,  is  proved  by  their  language,  religion,  and 
every  other  mark  of  national  affinity.  That  they  were  a conquered 


• The  root  jilch  (in  old  Latin  php)  is  the  same  as  the  pU  or  plcv,  in  pUnua  and 
eomplet),  and  in  the  Greek  and  »oAaf. 

+ It  was  not  till  the  last  age  of  the  n jmblic  that  this  distinction  came  to  bo  broken 
down,  and  the  wfird  plcbs  uses!  vaguely  for  the  lower  oniers,  in  opiKwitiou  to  the 
vobilea.  Our  own  language  inherits  tlie  confusion  doubly,  in  the  use  of  the  wortls 
pfoplff  cfnnmon  people^  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  conteiupluoius  sense  of  plebeian.  It  is 
not,  however,  impossible  that  the  words  may  Ik*  ultimately  of  the  same  root : po- 
jmUus  fa  re<luplicutiou  of  the  root  i>ol)  signifying  the  full  body  of  citueus.  But  this 
is  only  a conjecture. 
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people,  explains  their  position  in  the  state,  as  free  hut  politically 
unenfrauehised.  That,  though  conquered,  they  were  not  reduced 
to  slavery  is  so  consistent  with  Homan  policy,  as  hardly  to  need 
the  explanation  of  respect  for  kindred  blood.  In  the  earliest  times 
at  least,  the  social  state  of  Rome  did  not  rest,  like  that  of  the 
Greek  republics,  on  the  basis  of  slavery.  Unlike  the  Greeks,  the 
Homans  acknowledged  the  natural  right  of  man  to  freedom.  There 
were  indeed  slaves  ; hut  they  were  not  numerous  ; and  they  seem 
to  have  been  engaged  entirely  in  domestic  service.  Among  a piu-ely 
agricultural  peojde,  the  employment  of  slave  labour  to  enrich  the 
master  by  manufactures  w'as  unknown;  and  the  small  farms,  culti- 
vated by  the  clients,  left  no  room  for  agrarian  servitude,  imtil  the 
vast  tracts  of  public  laud,  which  the  nobles  secured  for  themselves, 
required  a fresh  supply  of  labourers.  Then  it  was  that  slavery 
became  a considerable  institution,  bringing  with  it  the  demorali- 
zation and  ultimate  ruin  which  it  ever  entails.  It  was  the  neces- 
sity of  Rome,  from  the  very  first,  to  strengthen  the  state  by  the 
accession  of  new  citizens : and  it  was  equally  her  character  to 
respect  tlie  institutions  of  the  conquered  peoples.  Especially  would 
this  respect  he  shown  to  those  who  worshipi)cd  tlic  same  gods,  and 
ohser\’ed  the  same  patriarchal  customs  that  tliey  themselves  held 
in  reverence.  Their  condition  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Lacedremonian  Periatci,  as  distinguished  from  the  enslaved  Helots. 
The  Plebeians  had  their  own  Gentes  and  Familise,  with  their  own 
sacred  rites,  which,  however,  they  only  exercised  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  patrician  pontiffs.  But,  so  far  from  answering 
to  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  jjleheian,  they  had  a nobility  of 
their  own,  which  traced  hack  its  origin  beyond  many  of  the  patri- 
cian houses,  and  which  attained  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
history  of  the  state ; hut  they  had  no  place  in  the  three  ancient 
tribes  or  curia)  or  patrician  gentes,  nor  any  share  in  their  religious 
rites.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Aventine  was  never  enclosed,  like  the 
Cadian,  within  the  ponmrium*  because  that  boundary  was  con- 
secrated by  the  patrician  sacrifices.  In  one  word,  they  formed  no 
j>art  of  the  Populus  Romanus.  When  Tarquinius  Prisons  attcm])ted 
to  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  the  Patricians,  by  enrolling  the 
noblest  plebeian  gentes  in  three  new  tribes,  the  plan  was  oj)poscd 
by  the  augur  Attus  Navius,|  and  all  that  the  king  could  effect  was 


* The  saered  ponutrium  of  a Latin  city  must  not  he  confounded  with  its  actual 
walls.  The  fonuer  might  (nay,  unless  solemnly  removed,  must)  lie  retained  from 
ix'ligious  reverence,  while  the  latter  were  laid  out  from  motives  of  convenience.  The 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius  embraced  the  Avuutiuc.  t See  p.  lUO. 
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to  attach  them  to  the  old  tribes  in  a subordinate  relation,  by  the 
names  of  the  “ Second  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.”  Their 
gentes  also  were  distinguished  from  those  of  the  three  ancient 
tribes  as  the  “ Lesser  Gentes  ” (Gentes Minores),  tlie  same  epithet 
tliat  was  before  applied  to  the  Luceres  in  relation  to  the  older 
tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not,  like  the  clients,  attached 
as  dependents  to  patrician  houses,  or  to  individual  patrons.  They 
were  the  subjects  of  the  whole  Populus  ; and,  if  in  any  sense  they 
could  be  said  to  have  a patron,  it  was  the  king.  They  formed  his 
“ following  ” in  war,  as  the  clients  were  the  followers  of  the  patri- 
cians ; and  their  close  relation  to  him  may  perhaps  be  recognized 
in  the  fav'our  shown  them  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  the  position 
given  to  them  in  the  state  by  Servius  Tullius.  It  seems,  indeed, 
not  improbable  that,  had  the  wise  policy  of  that  king  been  persisted 
in,  the  joint  power  of  the  king  and  the  plebeians  might  have  so 
counterbalanced  the  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  as  to  have  anti- 
cipated by  centuries  the  great  political  invention  of  modern  times, 
and  to  have  secured  for  Rome  the  blessing  of  a limited  monarchy, 
saving  her  from  the  long  and  ruinous  conflict  between  the  patrician 
, and  plebeian  parties  through  which  her  aristocratic  republic  passed 
into  a despotism. 

The  position  of  the  plebeians — in  respect  of  their  rights  and 
duties  in  the  state — was  that  of  a modifled  or  partial  citizenship. 
They  had  no  share  in  the  “ public  right  ” of  the  “ franchise  and 
honours  ; ” and  of  the  “ private  right,”  they  enjoyed  freedom  of 
commerce,  but  not  of  intermarriage  with  the  patrician  houses.* 
Such  a restriction  was  of  course  broken  through  in  practice,  as  it 
is  even  in  nations  where  the  strictest  rules  of  caste  prevail ; but 
the  patrician  who  married  a plebeian  woman  degraded  his  ofl’spriug 
to  the  condition  of  plebeians  ; and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  those  plebeian  families  which  bore  the  names  of  patrician 
gentes. t In  judicial  matters  their  condition  was  one  of  peculiar 
hardship;  as  they  had  no  legal  rights  to  assert  against  the  patri- 
cians, so  neither  had  they,  like  clients,  the  protection  of  a patron. 
Though  thus  excluded  from  the  best  privileges  of  the  state,  they 
Were  bound  to  shed  their  blood  in  its  defence ; and,  in  recompense 
of  their  military  service,  they  were  secm-cd  in  the  possession  of  the 
lauds  they  cultivated.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  when  the  con- 
quered Latins  were  removed  byAncus  Marcius  to  the  Aventine,  their 
lands  became  the  property  of  the  Roman  state.  Now,  it  is  quite 

• See  p.  161. 

t Tlius  tlie  plebeian  Marcclli  were  of  Uic  Claudiaii  gona. 
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incredible  that  the  “ many  thousand  ” inhabitants  of  the  Latin 
cities  could  all  find  abotles  on  the  Aventiue,  and  in  the  valley 
below ; and  we  have  amj)le  evidence  that  the  mass  of  the  plebeians 
were  landholders  in  Latium. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  involves  a matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance towards  understanding  the  whole  history  of  Home, — the 
possession  and  occupation  of  land  by  the  citizens.  The  territory  of 
the  city,  in  its  earliest  age,  was  a small  district,  which  a man  might 
walk  round  in  a day,  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  and  reaching  on  the  cast  and  south  not  more  than 
live  or  six  miles  from  the  city.  Tlie  Dyke  of  Cluilius  was  always 
considered  as  dividing  this  original  “ Ager  Itomanus  ” from  the 
rest  of  Latium.  The  district  was  connected  with  the  city  by  a close 
religious  bond;  for  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its  boundaries. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  state,  that  is,  of  the  I’opulus 
Komanus  or  patrician  houses,  for  whom  it  was  cultivated  by  their 
clients ; but  in  what  manner  it  was  divided  among  them,  we  are 
not  informed.  The  king  hael  a portion  of  it  for  his  demesne.  As 
the  territory  of  tlie  state  grew  by  successful  wars,  the  lands  of  the 
conquered  people  were  regarded  as  the  prize  of  victory,  and  became 
the  “ Land  of  the  People  ” (.^lyer  Fublicus).  * It  was  divided 
among  the  patricians  for  occupation  {possessio)  ; but  the  real 
ownership  {dominium)  remained  with  the  whole  state ; and  the  “pos- 
sessors ” were  bound  to  pay  a rent  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of 
arable  land,  and  one-fifth  of  that  of  fruit-trees,  to  the  general 
revenue.  The  plebeians  were  of  course  excluded  from  this  aiTange- 
ment,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  “ People  ; ” though  it  seems  that 
they  were  permitted  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the  public  pasture 
land.  But  though  politically  disqualified  from  holding  property, 
they  were  not  shut  out  from  all  share  in  the  soil  which  had  been 
won  pivrtly  by  their  blood.  At  every  addition  to  the  Ager  Pub- 
licus,  a portion  was  assigned  to  tlie  Plebeians,  not  on  terms  like 
the  “ possession  ” of  the  patricians,  but  as  the  individual  property 
of  the  allottees.  How  the  patricians  withheld  this  right,  and  how 
they  evaded  their  owm  payments  to  the  state,  and  in  what  conflicts 
their  grasping  policy  involved  the  commonwealth,  we  shall  ere 
long  see. 

* It  is  of  vital  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  puhliciu  is  here  used  in  its  strict 
sense,  ns  the  adjective  of  populus,  and  that  the  populus  to  whom  it  refers  is  the 
I’opulus  Romaniis,  or  patrician  houses.  There  are  several  points  in  connection  with 
the  Ager  Publicus  into  which  we  abstain  from  entering.  Full  infonnation  will  bo 
found  in  Mr.  Long’s  articles  Ager,  Agraria  Leges,  &c.,  in  Smitli’s  IHctUmary  of  Greek 
and  Ruman  Antiquities. 
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From  these  arrangements  for  the  tenure  of  public  land  in  tlie 
historical  age  of  Rome,  we  might  infer  that  the  original  plebeians 
had  a share  in  the  conquered  lands  of  Latium.  The  true  state  fif 
the  case  seems  to  have  l)cen  still  more  favourahlc.  Whether  in 
consideration  of  their  kindred  hhxid,  or  as  a part  of  the  terms  of 
their  submission,  or  from  the  impolicy  of  introducing  a new  body, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  previous  citizens,  in 
a state  of  disaffection, — it  would  seem  that  the  greater  portion  of 
their  land  was  restored  to  them  in  absolute  ownership,  subject 
only  to  a certain  tribute.  Those  who  removc“d  to  Home  were 
probably  a minority,  who  preferred  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  city.  In  the  assignment  of  the  Aventive  as  their  residence, 
aud  in  the  favour  shown  them  by  the  kings,  there  seems  no  refison 
to  doubt  diat  we  have  genuine  facts  of  history.  This  connection 
with  the  city  raised  the  plebeians  above  the  disadvantage  of  a 
rural  condition,  and  secured  a centre  of  union  to  their  whole  body. 
The  independence  founded  upon  the  solid  basis  of  landed  property 
distinguished  them  completely  from  the  clients,  and  gave  them 
the  means  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  patricians,  W'hose 
jealous  policy  soon  began  to  aim  at  reducing  them  to  the  condition 
of  serfs.  The  whole  subject  is  thus  summed  up  by  Professor 
Malden,  in  his  admirable  discussion  of  the  earliest  Homan  history 
“ While  tlie  Patricians  held  possessions  by  sufferance  in  the  Public 
Domain,  the  private  property  in  land  (with  the  exception  of  the 
small  district  which  comprised  the  regions  of  the  three  j>atrician 
tribes)  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  Plebeians.  To  them 
alone  had  any  portion  of  the  conquered  territories  been  sold  or 
assigned  by  public  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  property  in 
land  distinguished  the  Plelajians  from  the  Clients.  The  Clients 
received  precarious  grants  from  the  possessions  of  their  Patrons  in 
the  Public  Domain ; but  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  they  were  capable  of  acquiring  property  in  land  in  their  own 
persons.  But  the  more  important  form  of  the  distinction  was 
this,  that  the  Clients  exercised  all  trades  and  mechanical  arts, 
which  were  strictly  forbidden  to  the  free  and  independent  citizen. 
Agrieidture  was  the  only  lawful  employment  of  the  plel)cian 
citizen ; and  therefore  the  Plebeian  who  did  not  hold  proj)erty  in 
land,  though  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  attach  himself  to  a 
Patron,  in  all  his  political  rights  was  reduced  to  a level  with  the 
Clients.”  * The  more  clearly  we  can  understand  the  original 


• Uistoryof  in  t)iu  Library  of  Vsrful  Knoiclcdyc^  Loiul.  1833.  This  work. 
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comlition  of  the  Plebeians,  the  better  shall  we  perceive  the  rela- 
tion of  the  history  of  Home  to  the  social  history  of  the  world. 
This  point  is  of  the  more  importance  as  it  has  been  for  ages  the 
subject  of  constant  misrepresentation ; and  the  watchwords,  under 
which  the  Roman  patricians  and  plebeians  fought  their  great  con- 
stitutional battles,  have  been  misapplied  to  the  wildest  theories 
of  modern  times.  Of  all  the  perverted  uses  of  history,  none  is 
stranger  than  the  passion  with  which  the  party  conflicts  of  other 
ages  are  confounded  with  our  own. 

The  death  of  Ancus  Marcius  was  followed  by  the  accession  of  a 
new  dj-nasty,  whose  founder — according  to  the  popular  legend — 
came  from  Etruria,  but  derived  his  origin  from  Greece.  And 
if,  as  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  scholars,  we  have  come  to  a 
point  at  which  tradition  contains  a greater  portion  of  historic 
truth  than  before,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  latter 
part  of  this  statement,  which  would  furnish  another  example  of 
Etruscan  influence  in  Etruria.  The  story  goes,  that  Demaratus, 
a Corinthian  merchant,*  settled  at  Tarquinii,  on  the  Etruscan 
coast  His  son  married  a noble  Etruscan  lady  named  Tanaquil ; 
and  in  virtue  of  this  marriage  he  ranked  as  a Lucumo,  if  we  may 
liclieve  the  Romans,  who  know  him  by  no  other  name.  But  his 
foreign  descent  hindered  his  advancement  with  the  jealous  Etrus- 
cans, and  his  high-spirited  wife  could  not  brook  that  her  husband 
should  hold  a place  below  her  kindred.  Romo  lay  o|jen  to  the 
ambition  of  foreigners;  and  thither  Tanaquil  and  her  husband 
bent  their  course,  with  their  two  sons  and  a numerous  retinue. 
They  had  reached  tlie  suburb  of  Janiculum,  when  an  eagle, 
which  had  been  hovering  over  the  chariot,  making  a sudden 
stoop  bore  away  the  stranger’s  cap,  carried  it  aloft  to  the  sky, 
and  then  returning  placed  it  on  his  heath  Tanaquil’s  skill  in 
augury  saw  the  omen  of  her  husband’s  future  elevation.  On 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  received  as  a citizen,  by  the  name  of 
Lucius  Tarquinius,  from  his  birthplace;  his  followers  were  also 
atlmitted  to  the  citizenship ; and  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
Gens  Tarquinia,  the  first  Tuscan  gens  that  is  known  to  have 
existed  at  Rome.  As  the  head  of  his  race,  as  well  as  the  first  of 
the  two  kings  of  his  name,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 


though  unfortunately  a fragment,  contains  the  most  masterly  account  of  the  views  of 
the  l^st  scholars  on  the  early  Koman  history  at  the  date  of  its  publication. 

* The  cause  aasignod  for  hU  leaving  Corinth  is  the  oppression  of  a tyrant,  wlio,  if 
we  could  trust  the  common  chronology,  would  l>o  Cypselus,  the  predecessor  of  Peri- 
ander. 
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Tarquinh'S  PriscI'S.  He  rose  quickly  in  favour  with  Anciis 
MarciiLs,  to  whom  he  rendered  great  services  in  tlie  Latin  wars,  by 
his  inLlitary  talent  and  his  numerous  following;  while  by  his 
wealth,  and  by  the  superior  knowledge  derived  from  his  Greek 
and  Etruscan  training,  he  gained  equal  favour  with  the  peojjle. 

Ancus  named  him  as  the  guardian  of  his  two  sons ; but,  on  the 
king’s  death,  after  a reign  of  thirty-four  years,  Tarquin  is  said  to 
have  oft'eretl  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  people.  Tlie  Roman 
monarchy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  elective ; and  though  a member 
of  the  royal  house  might  naturally  have  some  preference,*  this 
consideration  was  not  likely  to  prevail  over  the  advantage  of 
having  a king  of  proved  ability  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age, 
rather  than  an  untried  youth.  The  difficulty  involved  in  the 
election  of  an  Etruscan  rests  partly  on  the  figment  of  a tacit 
understanding  that  the  king  should  lie  chosen  alternately  from  the 
Ramnians  and  the  Titles,  an  arrangement  which  implies  the  per- 
petual exclusion  of  the  Luceres.  It  has  been  suggested  f that  Tar- 
quin was  elected  with  the  very  purpose  of  raising  the  Luceres  to  an 
equality  with  the  other  trilies,  a measure  which  he  carried  out  by 
arlding  100  members  to  the  senate,  which  now  had  its  full  numlier 
of  300.  He  also  doubled  the  number  of  the  knights,  by  creating 
three  new  centuries,  as  some  say  from  the  Luceres,  htit,  according 
to  the  more  probable  statement,  from  die  noblest  families  of  die 
plebeians. t That  this  was  an  attempt  to  raise  the  plebeians  to  a 
share  in  tlic  privileges  of  the  Roman  people,  which  the  patricians 
frustrated  hr  the  wca]ion  of  religion, — which  they  always  well  knew 
how  to  wield, — is  implied  in  the  picturesque  legend  of  Attus 
Havius.  This  augur  forbad  the  king  to  airry  out  his  intention  of 
creating  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  which  were  to  have 
been  called  after  his  own  name,  and  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Tarquin,  in  mockery  of 
the  augur’s  art,  said : — “ Tell  me  now  by  thy  auguries  whether 
the  thing  I have  now  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not”  “ It 
may,”  replied  Attus  Navius,  after  he  had  consulted  the  gods  by 
augury.  “ Well,  then,”  rejoined  the  king,  “ it  was  in  my  mind 
that  thou  shouldst  cut  this  whetstone  in  two  with  this  razor.” 
The  augur  took  the  razor  and  severed  the  whetstone;  Tarquin 

• Aa,  for  example,  in  the  election  of  Ancus  Mxircius,  thcf^mlson  of  Xuma. 

+ Soe  Newmau’a  Rnmt,  chap.  viii. 

X That  such  a preponderance  should  liavc  Iteen  given  to  one  of  tlie  thn‘c  ancient 
tribes  is  quite  incredible. 
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closisfcd  from  his  sclieme,  ami  learnt  to  respect  the  omens.*  The 
whetstone  and  razor  were  buried  under  a sacreil  covering  in  tlie 
Comitium,  and  a veiled  statue  of  Attus  Nuvius  was  uftenvards  set 
up  over  the  spot.  The  three  centuries  were,  however,  added  to  the 
knights,  but  with  the  names  of  the  “ Second  Ilamncs,  Titienses, 
and  Luceres.”  Such  is  the  story  of  Livj',  who  was  probably  mis- 
led by  the  exclusive  application,  in  later  times,  of  the  names  of 
the  three  old  tribes  to  the  centuries  of  the  Equites.  What  seems 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  legend  has  been  already  explained, 
in  speaking  of  the  j)lebeians.t 

It  was,  then,  rather  the  moral  strength  gained  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  place  which  the  plebeians  had  won  for  themselves  in 
the  state,  than  the  doubling  of  his  cavalry,  that  enabled  Tarquin 
to  gain  great  successes  against  the  liatins  and  the  Sabines.  He 
took  and  destroyed  the  wealthy  city  of  Apiolaj,  and  recovered  a 
largo  number  of  other  Latin  towns,  which  seem  to  have  been  lost 
after  the  death  of  Ancus.J  Following  up  these  successes,  Tarquin 
was  the  first  Roman  king  who  entered  the  Apennines,  to  war  upon 
the  fierce  nation  of  the  A3qui,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Sabines  seized  the  opportunity  to  cross  the  Anio,  and  ravaged 
the  lands  of  Rome  up  to  the  very  rampart  of  the  city.  Driven 
back  with  difficulty,  they  renewed  the  attack  in  the  following  year, 
making  a bridge  of  boats  over  the  Anio,  a little  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Tiber.  In  the  decisive  battle  that  ensued,  Tar- 
quin gained  the  victory  by  his  cavalry,  while  he  destroyed  the 
Sabine  bridge  by  means  of  blazing  rafts  floated  down  the  Anio. 
the  fords  of  which  above  the  enemy’s  camp  he  had  also  occupied. 
Few  of  the  Sabines  escaped  to  the  mountains : the  fate  of  the 
other  fugitives  was  announced  at  Rome  by  their  arms  borne  down 
the  Tiber.  The  spoils  collected  on  the  field  of  battle  were  gathered 
into  a heap  and  burnt  as  an  offering  to  Vulcan,  the  prisoners  and 
the  recovered  spoil  being  sent  to  Rome.  Carrj-ing  the  war  into 

* It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  point  ont  the  obvious  inconsistonry  of  Tnrquin’s 
allegwi  contempt  for  the  ruff’s  art  with  the  au^^ry  which  attended  hiaown  entrance 
into  Rome.  The  further  absurdity  of  an  Etruscan  desjusing  augury  will  l>e  variously 
viewed  according  to  the  opinion  that  it  was,  or  not,  a specially  Etruscan  art 

t See  p.  185.  Wc  have  a direct  testimony,  preserved  by  the  grammarian  Festus, 
that  Tarquin  wished  to  change  the  tribts  established  hy  Romulus,  and  that,  as  the 
result,  “ tlic  bo<ly  of  Roman  citizens  (civiias  Rijmiana)  was  distributed  into  jmuIs, 
namely,  the  first  and  second  Titienses,  Ramnes,  and  Luceres.” 
t These  successes  of  the  T^atins  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  constitutional  - 
struggle,  connected  with  the  election  of  Tarquin  and  with  his  new  msiiiutious,  had 
been  of  importance  enough  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  Romans. 
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the  Sahine  tcrritor)',  Tarquin  took  Collatia,  an  old  Latin  town  near 
the  Anio,*  and  gave  it  as  an  appanage  to  his  nephew,  who  had 
been  named  Egerius  f (“  the  Needy  ”),  but  was  now  known  as 
Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  a name  famous  in  the  story  of  the 
last  Tarquin. 

It  was  in  the  Sahine  campaign  that  Tarquin  vowed  to  build  the 
great  triune  temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  on  the  Satur- 
nian hill,  for  which  he  only  lived  to  prepare  the  ground.  As  the 
workmen  were  digging  the  foundations,  they  disinterred  a human 
head.  The  augurs  saw  in  the  discovery  an  omen  that  the  spot 
was  destined  to  become  the  Head  of  the  whole  world  {caput  orbis 
tiTtrev),  and  the  new  temple  wiis  called  the  Capitol  {Capitolium). 
The  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  collection  of 
sacred  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

Tarquin  adorned  the  citj"  with  other  great  works  of  utility  and 
magnificence,  the  chief  of  which  remains  to  our  own  day  in  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  or  Great  Sewer,  constructed  to  drain  the  marshy 
hollows  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Palatine,  and  between  this  hill 
and  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine.  In  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  ages,  our  own  has  once  more  learnt  that  even  drains  are 
not  an  unfit  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration  ; and  after  twenty- 
five  centuries  of  desolating  war,  the  discovery  that  the  public 
health  is  worth  the  care  of  governments  has  at  last  produced 
works  that  surpass  the  “ low-level  drainage  ” of  Rome.  Mean- 
while, the  fabric  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  for  its  massive  structure,  which  had  bid  defiance  to 
time,  earthquakes,  and  inundations  for  600  years,  has  endure<l 
four  times  that  period,  with  scarcely  a stone  displaced.  The 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  still  seen  opening  into  the  Tiber 
a little  lielow  the  southern  end  of  the  Imula  Tiberina,  in  a quay- 
wall  which  must  have  been  constructed  at  the  same  time.  Its 
structmc  shows,  as  we  have  already  said,  a knowledge  of  the 
arch,  t It  is  a tunnel,  vaulted  in  with  three  concentric  rings  of 
large  stones,  the  innermost  having  an  interior  diameter  of  nearly 
14  feet  The  hewn  stones  are  about  feet  long,  and  above  .“1 
feet  high ; they  are  keyed  together  without  cement  The  material 


• The  exact  position  of  Collatia  is  unknown  : some  place  it  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Anio,  others  on  the  left. 

t The  legend  derives  this  name  from  Itecausc  he  had  l>een  left  to  Tanpiin’s 
rare  without  an  inheritanee. 

t This  affords  a complete  disproof  of  the  exclusive  derivation  of  Etruscan  art  from 
rireece. 
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furnislies  a proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  work : it  is  the 
“tufa  litoide  ” of  Brocchi,  a volcanic  stone  found  in  various  spots 
near  Rome,  but  which  was  superseded  in  the  buildings  of  the 
republican  age  by  the  finer  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills. 
The  Cloaca  Maxima  itself  only  extended  as  far  as  tlie  valley  of 
the  Forum.  It  was  afterwards  continued  as  far  as  the  Suburra, 
and  a sy.stem  of  sewers  ramified  through  all  Rome.  Agrippa,  in 
his  celebrated  aedileship,  set  the  example  to  more  recent  adven- 
turers by  navigating  the  sewers  in  a boat : the  fact  is  worth 
mentioning  as  a proof  that  the  sewers  of  Rome  must  have  been 
well  ventilated. 

The  effect  of  this  great  work  was  to  make  the  valleys  on  the 
north  and  south-west  of  the  Palatine  for  the  first  time  firm  dry 
land.  In  the  former,  the  Forum  was  now  enclosed  by  rows  of 
shops  along  its  northern  and  southern  sides,  and  Tarquin  built  in 
it  a temple  of  Saturn;  in  the  latter  the  Great  Circus  {Circus 
Maximus')  was  built,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  games  which  Tar- 
quin  is  said  to  have  introduced  from  Etruria.  The  contests  in 
chariot  racing  and  boxing  were  carried  on  by  hired  Etruscans, 
the  Romans  looking  on  as  spectators.  Tlie  seats  were  'divided 
into  thirty  sections,  for  the  thirty  curire,  and  the  senators  and 
knights  had  their  assigned  places.  Such  was  the  contrast  between 
the  proud  patrician  reserve  of  the  Latin  race,  and  the  free 
public  life  even  of  the  most  aristocratic  Greeks.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  Roman  Games  {Ludi  Magni  Romani, 
or  Circenses),  which  were  celebrated  annually  in  September,  in 
honour  of  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Capitol  was  built  Tlie 
booty  of  Apiolm  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  means  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Circus  Maximus  ; and  the  other  works  of  Tarquin 
display  such  a command  of  wealth,  that  they  have  been  ascribed, 
without  any  adequate  reason,  to  forced  labour.  We  may  trace  in 
them  with  greater  certainty  the  fruits  of  Etruscan  science ; and, 
though  many  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus  ought 
doubtless  to  be  divided  among  the  kings  of  his  dynasty,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  he  is  rightly  described  as  “ the  founder  of 
the  subsequent  architectural  splendour  of  Rome.” 

The  city  now  appears  as  the  seat  of  a powerful  monarchy,  and 
the  worthy  capital  of  the  surrounding  country.  A change  so 
marked  from  its  condition  under  Ancus  Marcius  seemed  to 
Niebuhr  to  require  the  hj-pothesis,  that  the  accession  of  the 
Etruscan  d3masty  was  in  reality  a foreign  conquest.  We  know 
very  well,  as  will  soon  be  seen  from  a decisive  example,  that,  had 
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such  a conquest  been  efiectcd,  it  would  have  been  falsified  in  the 
Roman  annals.  But,  in  truth,  the  chasm  which  it  is  sought  thus 
to  bridge  over,  appears  to  be  the  mere  creation  of  those  annalists. 
By  the  arbitrary  system  which  assigns  only  four  kings  to  the 
period  of  nearly  a centurj"  and  a half,  preceding  the  Etruscan 
dynasty,  no  adequate  space  was  allowed  for  approaching  to  such 
a condition  as  that  which  we  find  under  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  progress  of  the  state 
seem  less  than  it  really  was,  at  the  death  of  Ancus  Marcius ; 
while  its  splendour  under  Tarquin  is  probably  exaggerated  by 
bringing  into  one  reign  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  that  development 
of  c'ommerce  and  wealth  which  was  the  natural  result  of  a closer 
connection  with  Etruria.  In  short,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  genius  of  Niebuhr,  so  acute  in  exposing  the 
mythical  inventions  of  the  ancients,  hurried  him  to  the  construc- 
tion of  positive  results,  entirely  destitute  of  the  solid  basis  of 
historic  testimony. 

It  is  not  then  necessary  to  imagine  an  Etruscan  conquest  of 
Rome,  in  order  to  explain  the  simple  fact,  tliat  the  reign  of  Tarquin 
is  an  epoch  of  great  development  in  the  power  and  wealth  of  Rome. 
And  this  advance  was  also  marked  by  a greater  exhibition  of  regal 
pomp.  For  all  that  we  read,  the  outward  state  of  the  earlier  kings 
may  have  been  no  greater  than  that  of  the  elective  chief  of  a repub- 
lic, and  in  war  tlie  insignia  of  the  fasces  were  the  simple  exhibition 
of  the  authority  essential  to  tlie  very  existence  of  a rude  military 
community.  The  introduction  of  these  emblems,  with  the  lictors 
who  bore  them,  is  indeed  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  Tarquin,  but  he 
tells  us  that  others  traced  their  use  to  the  beginning  of  the  monar- 
chy.* But  all  agree  that  Tarquin  introduced  from  Etruria,  and 
assumed  by  permission  of  the  Senate,  “ a golden  crown,  an  ivory 
chair,  a sceptre  topped  witli  an  eagle,  a crimson  robe  studded  with 
gold,  and  a variegated  crimson  cloak,  such  as  the  kings  of  the 
Lydians  and  the  Persians  wore,  only  not  square  like  theirs,  but 
semicircular;  such  garments  the  Romans  call  togas."  ^ Tlie  toga 

* In  fact,’*  as  Mr.  Newman  observes,  *‘it  seems  necessary  to  believe  tliis,  unless 
we  regard  Tarquin  as  in  the  strictest  sense  conqueror  of  Rome  ; for,  of  all  insignia, 
this  must  have  been  the  most  revolting,  if  suddenly  introduced.  Only  on  the  sup- 
position of  its  representing  supreme  military  sway,  could  it  be  endured  by  free  men. 
A barbarous  emblem,  natural  and  in  some  senso  necessary  in  a camp  of  promiscuoim 
outlaws,  was  continued  and  incorporated  with  the  splendid  garb  of  peace,  when  order 
and  art  had  become  victorious  in  society.” — Rtyal  Rmne,  p,  127. 

t Dionys.  iii.  81.  In  this  passage  an  Etruscan  origin  is  positively  sscrilx*d  only 
to  the  toga  pratfjia,  but  the  introduction  of  the  garment  itself  from  Etnma  seems  to 
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with  the  purple  border  {toga  prcetexta)  was  also  worn  by  children 
with  a golden  ball  about  the  neck  {bulla).  This  dress  is  said  to 
have  been  granted  as  a distinction  to  the  son  of  Tarquin,  who,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  killed  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
Sahine  war.  One  story  makes  these  insignia  of  royalty  a mark  of 
Bubmi.ssion  from  the  twelve  states  of  Etruria,  whom  Tarquin  had 
conqtiered  in  battle ; but  such  a war  is  altogether  doubtful. 

These  signs  of  outward  splendour,  and  of  substantial  power, 
seem  to  prove  a tendency  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  king,  in 
reliance  probably  on  the  support  of  the  jilebeians.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  alarmed  jealousy  of  the  patricians  was  the 
true  cause  of  Tarquin’s  violent  death.  The  common  legend  attri- 
butes his  murder  to  tlie  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  had  acquiesced 
for  thirty-six  years  in  his  possession  of  the  throne.  They  employed 
two  assassins,  who  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  king,  that 
he  might  decide  a pretended  quarrel ; and  while  his  attention  was 
occupied  by  one  the  other  clove  his  head  with  an  axe  (b.c.  578). 

The  politic  and  courageous  Tanaquil  snatched  from  the  Marcii 
the  fruits  of  her  husband’s  murder,  and  secured  the  crown  for  the 
greatest  of  the  Roman  kings.  Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  one  of  the  late  king’s  clients,  and  of  a noble  Latin 
woman  named  Ocrisia,  who  had  been  brought  as  a captive  from 
Corniculum,  and  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  queen.  The 
name  of  Servius*  points  to  his  low  origin  ; but  the  portents  that 
attended  his  birth  in  the  palace  were  interpreted  by  Tanaquil  as 
omens  of  his  greatness ; and  his  quick  intelligence  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  king,  who  brought  him  up  as  if  he  were  his  own  son. 
He  was  doubtless  ennobled  by  Tarquin,  prolmbly  among  the  lesser 
gentes ; and,  having  given  proof  of  the  highest  ability,  he  was 
appointed  Warden  of  the  City  {proejectus  urbi).  The  traditions 
vary  as  to  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  murder  of  Tarquin 
that  Servius  married  his  daughter.  One  form  of  the  story  is,  that 
Servius  shared  all  the  political  plans  of  Tarquin,  who  had  already 


be  implied,  and  it  is  the  only  dress  that  appears  on  the  Etrnsoan  monuments.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  sacred  form  of  wearing  the  toga,  which  was  used  by  persons  sacrificing, 
and  by  the  consul  or  herald  in  declaring  war — the  cinehis  Gabinus — U connected  with 
the  Ijitin  city  of  Ctabii.  The  toga  with  purple  bars  {toga  trabeata)  also  is  ascrilied  to 
the  early  kings  of  Rome  : at  all  events,  the  dress  became  the  peculiar  national  costume 
of  the  Homans,  who  are  hence  called  the  OtTis  Togata.  (For  all  particulars  respecting 
it,  see  the  article  Toga,  in  Smith’s  Dietionary  of  Greek  and  Ratnan  ArUiqwiUet, 
2nd  edition. ) 

• From  urvue,  a slave.  Compare  the  well-known  line, 

“ Ante  potestatem  TuUi,  atque  ignobilt  regnum.” 

o 2 
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designated  him  as  his  successor,  and  that  the  sons  of  Ancus  and 
the  old  patricians  tliereupon  resolved  on  the  king's  death  ; but  this 
seems  a mere  invention  to  account  for  their  having  waited  so  long. 
The  two  sons  of  Tarquin,  Lucius  and  Aruns,  were  of  tender  age ; 
and  Tanaquil  determine<l  to  secure  the  crown  for  Servius. 

Tlie  bleeding  corpse  of  Tarquin  had  no  sooner  been  carried  to  his 
chamljcr,  than  Tanaquil  ordered  the  palace  gates  to  lie  shut,  and 
gave  out  that  the  king  was  only  wounded  : in  a few  days  he  would 
be  healed  : and  meanwhile  he  had  committed  the  government  to 
Servius  Tullius.  Urged  by  TanaquU,  Servius  came  forth  in  the 
royal  robe,  preceded  by  the  lictors,  and  received  the  applauses  of 
the  people.  His  first  act  was  to  condemn  the  murderers  of  the  late 
king.  The  March  had  fled;  and,  as  to  the  other  supposed  con- 
spirators, it  is  enough  to  remember  the  coward  hesitation  which 
besets  a plot  that  is  only  partially  successful.  The  position  of 
Tullius  was  thus  made  sure,  before  he  claimed  the  crown  ; but,  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  adverse  nomination  by  the  Senate, 
he  dispensed  with  the  formalities  of  the  Interrex,  and  offered  him- 
self at  once  to  the  Curite  for  election ; or,  ns  some  say,  for  the 
mere  confirmation  of  his  actual  power,  by  the  conferring  of  the 
imperium.  The  exact  nature  of  the  proceeding.s  is  a matter  of 
conjecture ; hut  if  we  are  dealing  in  any  sense  with  an  historical 
fact,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  Latin  party, 
roused  by  the  danger  which  they  regarded  as  their  own,  would 
support  Servius  Tullius,  and  that  the  large  portion  of  the  old  tribes 
who  were  disgusted  at  the  crime,  or  at  its  failure,  woifld  be  willing 
to  connive  at  some  irregularity  in  the  procedure  by  which  order 
was  restored  to  the  commonwealth.  Livy  and  Cicero  speak  of  an 
opportune  war”  with  the  Etruscans,  in  which  the  new  king's 
success  confirmed  his  power  at  home  ; but  it  would  seem  that  the 
disaffection  of  the  patricians  forced  him  to  found  his  power  on  a 
new  basis,  of  which  the  plebeians  formed  an  integral  part 

But,  whatever  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution,  and  what- 
ever degree  of  credibility  belongs  to  the  personal  history  of  Sennus 
Tullius,  the  great  fact  in  this  period  of  Roman  history  is  the  re- 
modelling of  the  constitution,  which  is  associated  with  his  name. 
Whether  devised  by  a king  and  carried  out  by  his  authority,  or 
whether  it  was  a timely  concession  made  by  the  niling  body  to 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  plelieian  order,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  measures  ever  devised  for  the  reconciliation  of  con- 
flicting interests  in  a commonwealth.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  abolish  the  old  patrician  constitution ; hut  a new  one  was 
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planted  by  its  side,  like  the  vigorous  parasite  which  gradually 
stifles  in  its  embrace  the  old  tree  whose  form  may  still  be  traced 
beneath  it.  The  Senate,  the  Tribes,  the  Curia;,  the  Geutes,  the 
centuries  of  Ecpiites,  the  Pontiffs,  Augurs,  and  other  colleges, 
were  all  left  untouched  ; but  a new  body  politic  was  framed,  with 
new  divisions,  new  powers,  and  new  names,  in  which  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  included,  their  distinction  being  merged  in  a 
new  classittcation. 

There  were  two  distinct  features  in  the  constitution  of  Servius 
Tullius;  the  one,  a fresh  social  and  territorial  division  of  the  state; 
tlie  other,  the  creation  of  a new  popular  assembly,  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  government.  The  first  was  a change  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  French  territory  into  departments,  in  lieu  of 
the  ancient  provinces.  The  whole  Homan  territory  and  population 
was  divideil  into  thirty  tribes;*  of  which  four  were  withm  the  city 
and  twenty-si.x  in  the  country  districts.  The  city  tribes  were 
named  according  to  the  regions  they  occupied,  Suhurra/m,  Pala- 
tine, JEixjmlina,  and  Collina:\  tlie  country  tribes,  though  strictly 
loeail,  bore  the  names  of  persons  and  heroes.  Each  tribe  had  a 
stronghold  upon  a hill  {pagm)  as  a refuge  for  the  pcasantrj'  and 
cattle  in  war,  placed  under  the  protection  of  a local  deity ; and  tlie 
common  festival  of  these  divinities  was  the  Paganalia.  At  the  head 
of  every  tribe  was  a magistrate,  called  Trihunus,  the  name  already 
borne  by  the  heads  of  the  ohl  tribes.  The  functions  of  the  tribes,  like 
their  organization,  were  at  first  entirely  local.  The  direct  tax  for 
war  expenses  was  levied  according  to  the  trilx>s,  whence  its  name 
{tribufum)-,  and  each  tribe  contributed  its  contingent  to  the  army. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  tribes  managed  their  own  internal 
affairs,  such  us  the  maintenance  of  roads,  wells,  and  so  forth;  and 
the  meetings  held  for  these  purposes  would  naturally  discuss  ques- 
tions of  wider  interest.  It  has  been  a matter  of  great  debate, 
whether  the  tribes  were  composed  solely  of  plebeians,  or  of  all  the 

* Apart  from  any  political  reason  for  keeping  tke  old  name  in  this  new  sense,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  w«>rd  is  really  a gentraX  tenn,  capable  of  being  applied 
to  an.y  specific  division.  Sec  p.  159,  note.  The  conquest  of  Hume  by  Ponicnna  cut 
off  onc-tliird  of  her  territory,  that  is,  ten  of  the  countiy  tribes.  The  subsequent 
accesaiouB  of  territory  in  Italy  raised  the  number  to  thirty-live. 

+ This  quadruple  division  of  the  city  is  traceable  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  city 
on  the  Quiriiial  (as  a fourth  region)  with  the  three  regions  of  the  old  city,  the  Subur* 
ran,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Suburban  (Ksqiiiliije).  Tlie  Suhurran  contained  the  street 
of  that  name,  with  the  Carina;  and  the  Cadian  Mount  ; the  PaUUxne  and  i>/ui7iW, 
the  mounts  so  named,  the  former  including  the  Velia ; the  ColUJU^  the  “hills  " of 
the  Quiriual  and  Viminal. 
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inhabitants  of  each  district,  including  the  patricians.  The  latter 
would  seem  to  he  the  natural  inference  from  their  local  organiza- 
tion ; but  we  have  high  authorities  for  the  former  view.  It  is 
certain  that  the  patricians  had  votes  in  the  tribes  after  the  epoch 
of  tlie  decemviral  legislation ; but  this  did  not  prevent  their 
becoming  more  and  more  the  great  organ  of  the  power  of  the 
plebeians  ; till  at  length  the  “ resolutions  of  the  plebs  ” {ple- 
discila)  passed  in  the  general  meetings  of  the  tribes  {Comitia 
Tributa'),  which  were  held  in  the  Forum  on  the  market  da_vs, 
were  declared  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  state  (n.C.  440).  Nor 
was  tills  all : for  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  gradually  absorbed 
into  itself  the  other  popular  assembly  {Comitia  Centwiata),  of 
which  we  have  now  to  speak  ; the  latter  having  previously  super- 
seded the  legi.slative  power  of  the  old  assembly  of  the  Curite 
{Comitia  Curiata).  But  this  great  development  of  their  power, 
W’hich  was  evidently  contemplated  by  their  original  foundef, 
belongs  to  a later  period  of  Roman  history.* 

The  immediate  admission  of  the  plebeians  into  the  governing 
body  of  the  state  was,  however,  eflected  by  a ditierent  organiza- 
tion, military  in  its  form,  and  basetl  on  the  foundation  of  real 
property.  Its  principle  was  this  : that  all  free  citizens  possessed 
of  jirnperty,  whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  slioidd  be  called  on 
to  defend  their  stake  in  the  commonwealth;  and  that  the  place 
assigned  to  them  in  the  army,  and  their  political  weight  in  the 
state,  should  alike  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  their  wealth. 
For  this  puq)Ose,  all  the  citizens  were  first  separated  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  first  containing  all  who  had  the  means  of 
independent  subsistence,  the  “wealthy”  {locupletes),  or  “settled 
on  the  soil  ” {assidui) ; while  all  the  rest  were  regarded  merely 
as  persons  contributing  to  the  population  of  the  state  {proletarii), 
and  “ reckoned  by  the  haul  ” {capite  censi).  The  latter,  though 
free  citizens,  had  no  recognized  position  cither  in  peace  or  war. 
The  former  were  the  Exereitus,  or  bwly  of  armed  citizens,  and  their 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  outside  the  walls  ; 
for  arms  were  not  sufl'ered  to  bo  borne  within  the  city.  In  the 
early  age,  at  which  Home  had  still  enemies  at  her  gates,  a standard 
was  hoisted  on  the  summit  of  the  Janiculan  Mount  while  the 
people  were  thus  assembled,  and  was  lowered  on  the  approai4i  of 
danger.  At  this  signal,  all  business  was  broken  ofl’;  and  the 

* The  Comitia  Trihuta  aUo  elected  the  inferior  ma^strates,  and  they  had  a limited 
judicial  power,  not  extending  beyond  the  infliction  of  fines.  A full  account  of  their 
coDBlituiioD  and  history  will  be  found  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquitus. 
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people,  armed  as  they  were,  turned  to  repel  the  enemy.  The 
custom  was  preserved,  long  after  Rome  was  separated  from  her 
nearest  enemies  by  distant  seas  and  mountains ; and  in  the  last 
age  of  the  Republic,  it  was  used  in  party  contests  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  a modern  “count-out.” 

This  “ Army  ” was  divided  into  five  “ levies  ” or  “ classes  ; ” * 
and  the  classes  into  “ centuries,”  a term  which  soon  ceased  to 
bear  its  literal  meaning  of  100  men.  Some  authorities  make 
these  classes  to  consist  wholly  of  tlie  infantry  (^pedites),  placing 
the  cavalry  {equites)  as  a separate  class  above  the  first ; others 
include  them  in  the  first  class.  At  all  events,  they  took  prece- 
dence of  all  the  rest;  and  each  knight  received  a horse,  or  the 
money  to  purchase  one,  from  tlie  state,  as  well  as  the  annual  cost 
of  keeping  it,  which  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans  and  unmarried 
women.  “ In  a military  state,”  says  Niebuhr,  “ it  could  not  be 
esteemed  unjust,  that  the  women  and  children  should  contribute 
largely  to  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  tlie  common- 
wealth.” There  were  eighteen  centuries  of  knights ; of  which  six 
were  those  of  the  ancient  tribes,  doubled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Tarquinius  Prisens,  and  twelve  were  added  from  the  plebeians. 
The  five  classes  of  the  infantrj'  included  all  the  rest  of  the  privi- 
leged citizens,  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Ttiose  of  each  class  were 
divided  into  the  Seyiiores,  the  men  between  forfy-five  and  si.xty 
years  of  age ; and  the  Juniores,  from  seventeen  to  forty-five.  The 
latter  were  within  the  ordinary  age  of  military  service ; but  the 
Seniors  were  liable  to  bo  called  out  on  emergencies  : those  above 
sixty  were  superannuated,  and  their  excmi>tion  from  military 
service  involved  the  loss  of  their  right  to  vote  in  the  Assembly. 
Due  weight  was  given  to  age  by  equalizing  the  number  of  centu- 
ries, though  the  number  of  the  Juniors  of  course  exceeded  the 
number  of  tlie  Seniors.  Especially  must  the  large  number  of 
centuries  in  the  first  class,  combined  with  the  small  number  of 
jiersons  who  came  uji  to  the  required  standard  of  wealth,  have 
secured  the  Seniors  of  this  class  a preponderating  voice  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  The  qualification  for  each  class  is 
stated,  according  to  the  later  writers,  who  have  present'd  all  the 
information  we  possess,  by  a pecuniary  standard ; but  this  is, 
without  doubt,  merely  an  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  land  by 
which  they  were  originally  assessed.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
the  qualification  of  the  first  class, — who  manifestly  rank  so  far 
above  the  rest,  both  in  the  number  of  their  centuries  and  the 
• Classes^  from  the  old  verb  calare^  to  call  Qut. 
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completeness  of  UieLr  equipment, — was  tlie  possession  of  a certain 
mea.siire  of  land,  whitdi  was  regarded  as  a complete  estate  or 
farm.*  The  census  of  the  second  class  was  three-fourths  of  this 
quantitj’ ; of  the  third  cla.ss,  one  half ; of  the  fourth  class,  one 
quarter ; and  of  the  fifth  class,  one  eighth.  This  estimate  applied 
only  to  real  property,  and  it  would  seem,  at  first,  to  land  alone ; 
no  account  l)eing  taken  of  slaves,  cattle,  furniture,  precious  metals, 
and  other  valuables.  Tlie  distribution  of  the  centuries  among  the 
chisses,  with  their  property  qualifications,  and  the  arms  they  bore, 
wUl  be  seen  from  the  annexed  tiible.f  The  position  of  every  citizen 

* Dr.  Mommsen  applies  to  this  unit  the  Teutonic  name  of  hide  (German,  /tw/e), 
that  is,  as  much  as  can  be  pro}>crly  tilled  with  one  plough  (the  plough-gate  of  the 
Scotch).  Its  absolute  magnitude  is  very  uncertain  ; but  it  seems  to  have  been  not 
less  than  20  jugrra^  or  about  124  acit's. 

f The  subjoined  table,  from  liddell's  llistoT^  of  Rome^  will  make  it  easy  to  perceivo 
these  arrangements  at  a glance,  as  they  arc  given  by  Livy. 


Chuftcs. 


, Censti*,  or  Katcable 
pTopcrtjr  in  Land. 


Eqnltpi . • . . 

AH  haring  100,000  1 
' aac«  and  u]>warda  j 
' Fabrl  . . • • 


_ f 75,000  ases  and  up>  ) 

8«condCla«{  ; f j 

IrdOus  [ 

1 I words . . • . j 


Arzni. 


Ccnlories. 


DcfcnsiTC.  OffcnsiTC. 


6 Patrician  +13  Ptebcian  » 1 6 
40  Soniores-f  40  Juniorea=80 
3 


10  Scnlores+10  Junioresss 
10  6e&iorea+10  Joniarees 


FourthCUss  I 10  Senlorea+ 10  JuniorMa 

1 1 ,000  a»ca  and  np.  \ | 

wards  (more  pro.  f 15  8eniores+ ISJunioret  sSO 
bably  12,500,  as  i I « 

Dionyains  says) . ) I 

Trumpetem  ..  3 

CapUcCen»i,orPro-  \ | i 

Icurii  . . . . J j 


{Helmet, 
.blew, 

preaTes, 

cnirasa. 

{Helmet, 
shield, 
grcarcs. 

( Helmet, 

\ shield. 

Helmet  (!) 


34  None. 


30 


Sword 

and 

spear. 

Sword 

and 

spear. 

Sword 

and 

spear, 

Spear 

and 

javelinJ 


f Slings, 
( See. 


The  whole  number  of  centuries,  therefore,  was  104  ; and  in  the  first  class  alone 
there  are  more  than  half. 

Tl»e  centuries  of  cornicincs,  tubicincs,  &c.,  were  called  accensi,  because  they  were 
adiii  d to  the  list  of  cnisi. 

The  single  centiirj'  of  proletarii  were  called  capite  censi,  because  they  were  counted 
by  the  heatl,  and  not  rated  by  their  property.  lAater,  however,  the  proletarii  and 
capita  censi  were  distinguished,  the  former  being  those  who  possessed  appreciable 
property  of  less  amount  than  11,000  ases, 

Dionysius  places  the  2 centuries  of  fahri  in  the  second  class  ; and  the  2 (not  3)  of 
musicians  in  the  fourth.  His  total  is  193  centuries,  which  is  probably  the  more 
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in  the  classes  and  centuries  was  detennined  by  a register  (census)  of 
all  the  landed  property  they  possessed,  to  secure  the  accuracy  of 
which  it  was  enacted  that  all  transfei’s  of  land  not  made  in  public 
before  witnesses  should  be  null  and  void.  Tlie  register,  and  the  levy- 
roll  founded  upon  it,  were  made  up  every  fourth  year,  at  first  by 
the  king,  afterwards  by  the  consuls,  and  finally  by  the  two  great 
officers  of  state  called  censors,  wdio  added  to  the  office  of  registrars 
a supervision  of  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  enforced  by  the  power 
of  degrading  the  unworthy,  and  also  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  state.  The  census  formed  the  basis  of  the  tax 
(tributum)  levied  for  the  military  expenses  of  the  state,  lis  well  as 
for  tlie  system  of  voting  in  the  Assembly.  Each  century  had  one 
vote ; and  such  was  the  preponderance  assigned  to  wealth,  and  to 
the  nobility  of  the  old  tribes,  that  the  first  class,  inclusive  of  the 
knights,  had  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes — namely,  100 
out  of  193.  It  was  from  this  system  of  voting  by  centuries,  that 
the  assembly  derived  its  name  of  Comitia  Centckiata.  But 
before  describing  its  political  action,  it  should  be  viewed  in  its 
primary  character,  lus  the  armed  le%'y  of  the  state. 

The  noma  Legion,  which  originally  signified  the  whole  of  this  levy, 
was  still  retained  for  each  of  its  chief  constituent  parts.  It  originally 
consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  3000  infantry  and  300  cavalry ; at 
least  this  was  the  normal  standard,  to  w'hich  the  actual  numbers 
were  os  nearly  as  possible  assimilated.*  The  theorj',  which  traces 
in  the  four  city  tribes  of  the  new  constitution  the  absorption  of 
the  “ Hill  City  ” as  a fourth  element  in  the  state,  gives  a natural 
explanation  of  the  raising  of  the  infantry  to  4000,  a number  which 
becomes  a little  larger  when  adapted  to  the  organization  of  tho 
centuries.  If  we  assume  that  the  Century  had  originally  its  literal 
signification  of  100  men,  we  shall  find  that  the  fourth  part,  or 
twenty-five  men  from  every  century,  would  compose  a legion  of 
4250  men.f  Four  such  legions,  increased  by  the  1800  cavalry, 


correct,  as  an  even  number,  besides  being  unlucky,  might  have  prevented  an  absolute 
majority  of  votes. 

* This  statement  is,  of  course,  based  on  tho  traditional  view  of  the  early  history  : 
how  far  it  represents  an  actual  fact  we  have  no  means  of  determining, 
t The  following  are  the  items  : — 

First  Class 80  centuries  furnished  to  each  legion  2000  men. 


Second  Class 20 

Third  Class  20 

Fourth  Class 20 

Fifth  Class  30 


fiOO 

600 

500 

750 


Total  effective  infantry  of  the  legion  . 4250 
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and  by  the  remaining  centuries  of  engineers  {fabri),  and  musi- 
cians, witli  supernumeraries  intended  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  make 
the  whole  force  close  upon  20,000  men.  Two  legions  usually  did 
garrison  duty  at  home,  and  two  went  out  on  active  service. 

The  legion  closely  resembled  the  Greek  phalan.x,  both  in  its 
formation  and  its  equipments.  The  0000  men  furnished  by  the 
first  three  classes,  armed  with  the  long  spear  and  straight  two- 
edged  sword,  and  covered  with  shield  and  helmet,  were  drawn  up 
six  deep,  with  a front  of  500.  The  first  four  ranks  were  composed 
of  the  2000  soldiers  of  the  first  class,  who  wore  body-armour 
besides;  the  two  hinder  ranks  of  the  second  and  third  classes; 
and  the  light-armed  men  {telites)  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes 
either  formed  two  additional  ranks  in  the  rcju-,  or  skirmished  on 
the  flanks.  Here  also  was  the  place  of  the  cavalrj',  of  whom  only 
300  were  attached  to  each  legion  in  tlie  field,  leaving  600  of  the 
1800  as  a reserve.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  legion  under 
the  later  kings,  and  for  about  the  first  150  ycius  of  the  Republic. 
About  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  War  (b.c.  340)  the  jjhalanx  was 
abandoned  for  that  more  open  order  of  fighting,  which  has  become . 
insepiuably  connected  with  the  victorious  career  of  the  Roman 
legions.* 

It  was  to  this  army,  assembled  in  its  military  array  in  the 
Campus  JIartius,  that  the  constitution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius 
committed  all  the  highest  elective,  legislative,  and  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  state ; but  as  we  do  not  find  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
in  full  action  till  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  description  of  its 
functions  necessarily  refers  to  that  period.  It  is  useless  to  specu- 
late whether  or  no  the  election  of  the  king  was  reserv'ed  for  the 
Comitia  Curiata ; since  the  traditional  history  gives  us  only  one 
king  after  Servius  Tullius ; — a despot,  who  usurped  the  crown, 
deprived  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  of  all  political  power,  and 
paid  no  respect  to  that  of  the  Curia;.  But,  under  the  Republic,  the 
centuries  elected  all  the  higher  magistrates,  — consuls,  pnetors, 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  censors,  and  decemvirs. 
Their  legislative  power  f was  at  first  confined  to  the  passing 

Dr.  >fommsen  uinkes  the  total  4200,  or  42  centuries  exactly,  taking  only  7 centuries 
from  the  5th  class,  instead  of  74.  At  the  period  of  the  Latin  war,  in  b.c.  340,  the 
data  supplied  by  Livy  give  4725  men  for  Uie  legion,  though  his  own  total  is  5000, 
besides  300  cavalry. 

• See  the  full  account  of  their  later  order  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  AniiquUiet. 

+ It  should  bo  rcraeml>ered  that  the  wonl  Ux  (law)  mean.s  specifically  an  enactment 
of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  contradistinction  to  the  &tnatua<0nguliumy  or  resolution 
of  the  senate,  or  the  PUhiacitum^  or  vote  of  the  Comitia  Trilnita,  A law  proposed 
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or  rejecting  of  resolutions  sent  down  from  the  Senate  {semftts- 
congul(a),  and  proposed  to  them  by  the  presiding  magistrate.* 
The  earliest  law  which  is  recorded  as  having  pa.ssed  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  was  the  Lex  Valeria  de  Frotocationc,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Itepublic  (n.c.  508).  It  Was  proposed  by  the  consul, 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  had  been  suspected  of  affecting  royal 
power,  to  give  every  citizen  an  appeal  against  magistrates,  in 
Rome  and  Ibr  a mile  beyond.  The  decision  upon  making  w'ar,  on 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  belonged  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata ; 
but,  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Republic  at  least,  the  Senate  alone 
had  the  power  of  making  peiice.  Lastly,  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
formed  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  all  questions  affecting  the 
life  of  a Roman  citizen.  Tlie  condemnation  of  Spurius  Cassius 
(b.c.  485)  is  sometimes  cited  as  the  lirst  exercise  of  this  right : 
but  others  hold  that  the  patricians  assumed  the  power  of 
putting  Cassius  to  death  by  tlieir  own  votes  in  tlie  Comitia 
Curiata. 

The  great  power  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  wiis  originally 
limited,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  initiative  belonging  to  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  necessity  of  submitting  their 
acts  for  the  sanction  of  the  Curiw.  But  both  these  restrictions 
were  afterwards  thrown  off,  or  relaxed.  In  relation  to  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  the  formal  proposal  by  the  presiding  magistrate  was 
not  abolished,  but  the  people  compelled  him  to  proj>ose  any  can- 
didate who  came  forward,  without  the  nomination  of  the  Senate. 
This  8tej>  was  taken  in  alwut  tliirty  years  from  tlie  beginning  of 
the  Republic.  For  legislation,  the  previous  scnatm-consultum  was 
still  necessary ; and,  after  this  had  been  made  jmblic  for  seven- 
teen days,  the  rogatio  was  moved  in  the  Comitia  either  by  the 
consul  or  the  senator  who  had  jiroposetl  it  In  later  times,  this 
previous  resolution  of  the  Senate  conveyed,  by  a curiously  indirect 
proce.ss,  the  coniirmation  of  the  Curiae.  This  confirmation  had 
gradually  become  a mere  form,  when  the  Publilian  law  enacted 
that  the  piatricians  should  give  their  previous  assent  to  alt  the 
laws  that  might  be  proposed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  (b.c.  359). 
When  even  the  empty  formality  of  the  meeting  of  the  Curia;  was 
abolished,  the  senate  succeeded  them  as  representing  the  patrician 


for  enactment'  was  calli'il  a rogatio,  because  the  people  were  aaktd  their  pleasure 
respecting  its  passing.  The  terma  rogatio  and  Itjc  corresjioud  to  our  hill  and  act  (in 
parliament) ; and,  like  them,  they  are  occasionally  confounded. 

* The  acts  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  were  distinguished  by  the  gentile  name  of 
their  movers,  with  the  subject  added,  as  Lez  Poitipcia  de  Imperio  Casari  prorogando. 
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body,  and  thus  the  initiative  of  tlie  former  body  stood  for  and 
included  tlie  previous  consent  of  the  latter.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  how  the  powers  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  which  represented 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  were  absorbed  by  the  more  plebeian 
assembly  of  the  Comitia  Tributa, 

Such  is  the  con-stitution  traditionally  ascribed  to  Servius  Tul- 
lius, as  the  fruit  partly  of  his  spontaneous  sense  of  justice  to  the 
plebeians,  and  partly  of  the  necessity  which  threw  him  on  their 
support,  ajjainst  the  jealousy  of  the  old  tribes.  By  whom,  at 
whaf  time,  and  from  what  causes,  the  change  was  really  made,  lu-e 
questions  which  we  have  no  certain  evidence  to  decide.  The  pre- 
ponderating influence  assigned  to  wealth  and  rank  forbids  our  re- 
garding it  as  a democratic  revolution.  The  form  of  the  levy, 
ba.sed  a.s  it  is  on  the  four  city  tribes,  implies  that  the  Servian  wall 
had  been  already  built  The  larger  qualification  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  fact  (at  Iciist  if  a Ccntumj  meant  originally  100 
men)  that  there  were  so  many  as  8,000  citizens  possessed  of  the 
property  of  the  highest  class,  implies  a great  extension  of  the 
Roman  territory,  so  as  to  embrace  probably  both  the  lands  of 
Alba,  and  tliose  in  the  fork  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  This 
intricate  but  most  interesting  question  may  be  dismissed  with 
the  statement  of  the  views  of  Mommsen  : — “ Upon  the  whole  it 
is  plain  that  ihis  Servian  constitution  did  not  originate  in  a con- 
flict Iwtween  the  orders  ; on  the  contrary,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
reforming  legislator,  like  the  constitutions  of  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
and  Zaleucus ; and  it  has  evidently  been  ])roduced  under  Greek 
influence.  Particular  analogies  may  be  deceptive,  such  as  the 
coincidence,  already  noticed  by  the  ancients,  that  in  Corinth  also 
widows  and  oiqjhans  were  charged  with  the  provision  of  the  horses 
for  the  cavalry : but  the  a<loption  of  the  armour  and  arrangements 
of  the  Greek  hoplite  S3"stem  was  certainly  no  accidental  coinci- 
dence. Now  if  we  consider  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  the  second 
century  of  the  city  that  the  Greek  states  in  Lower  Italj'  advanced 
from  the  pure  clan-constitution  to  a modified  one,  which  placed  the 
preponderance  in  the  hands  of  the  land-holders,  we  shall  recognize 
in  that  movement  the  impulse  which  called  forth  in  Rome  the 
Servian  reform,  a change  of  constitution  resting  in  the  main  on 
the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  only  directed  into  a somewhat 
diflerent  course  by  the  strictly  monarchical  form  of  the  Roman 
state.”*  The  reconciliation  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government 

• " The  analogy  also  between  the  so-called  Servian  constitution  and  the  treatment 
of  the  Attic  vutaci  (resident  foreigners)  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Athens, 
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with  institutions  which  only  took  effect  under  the  republic  was 
evidently  felt  as  a difficulty  by  the  Roman  writers,  who  try  to 
antedate  tlio  republican  form  of  executive  government  by  ascribing 
to  Servius  an  intention  of  abdicating  the  throne  in  order  to 
make  way  for  two  magistrates,  to  bo-  elected  by  the  Comitia 
Centuriata. 

Besides  this  constitution,  the  legend  ascribes  to  Servius  Tullius 
many  other  benefits  to  Rome,  and  in  particular  to  the  plebeians. 
He  is  said  to  have  discharged  from  his  private  resources  the  debts 
by  which  they  were  weighed  down ; and  to  have  deprived  the 
creditor  of  the  power  of  reducing  his  debtor  to  slavery  ; — a tradi- 
tion which  was  perhaps  invented  by  the  plebeians  when  patrician 
tyranny  led  them  to  look  bock  with  fond  regret  to  the  age  of  the 
“ commons’  king.”  Ho  is  also  said  to  have  divided  among  the 
plebeians  the  lands  gained  in  his  Etruscan  wars  ; and  to  have 
apj)ointed  judges  for  their  private  causes,  reserving  only  the  public 
causes  for  his  own  decision.  To  Ser\dus  is  ascribed  the  completion 
of  the  stone  wall,  with  which  Tarqnin  had  begun  to  surround  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  seven  hills,  and  which  remained  the  defence 
of  the  city  down  to  the  age  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  advanceil 
the  sacred  limit  of  the  Pomoeriiim,  so  as  to  include  the  city  on  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Viminal ; and  raised  an  immense  earthen  ram- 
part along  the  crest  from  which  these  two  hills  and  the  Esquiline 
slope  away  towards  the  Campagna  on  the  north-east.*  Tlie 
Esquiline,  which  had  formerly  been  only  a suburb,  was  chosen  for 
his  own  residence  ; and  he  encouraged  the  people  to  huild  upon  it; 
while  he  fixed  the  abode  of  the  patricians  in  the  valley  between 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Cmlian,  which  was  called  the  Patrician 
Street  {Patricius  Vicuji). 

Finally,  to  Servius  is  ascribed  the  great  achievement,  partly  by 
policy  and  partly  by  force  of  arms,  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  states  of  Latium,  and  making  Rome  the  recognized  head  of 


like  Rome,  opened  her  gates  at  a comparatively  early  period  to  fru(frn\  and  afterwards 
summoned  them  also  to  share  the  burthens  of  the  state.  We  cannot  sup])0S6  that 
any  direct  connection  existed  in  this  instance  between  Athens  and  Rome  ; but  tlie 
coincidence  serves  all  the  more  distinctly  to  shew  how  the  same  causes  — urban 
centralization  and  urban  development— everj'where  and  of  necessity  produced  similar 
effects.**— (Mommsen,  History  o/RoTm^  vol.  L pp.  102,  3.)  The  historian  might  have 
added  the  coincidence,  that  tlio  legislation  of  Solon  took  place  less  than  twenty  years 
before  the  reputed  date  of  Servius  Tullius. 

• The  Agger  Servii  Tull  it.  See  the  Plan  of  Ancient  Rome  : it  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  a break  in  the  wall  of  Servius  along  the  west  side  of  the  Capitoline 
Mount,  where  the  precipitous  rock  was  supposed  to  form  a sufficient  defence. 
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the  Latin  coijfedcracy.  As  president  of  the  League,  Be  built  a 
temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  for  a sanctuary  common  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Latins.  The  legend  says  that  the  Sabines  not 
only  claimed  a common  share  in  the  sacrifices  ofl'cred  here,  but 
aimed  to  secure  tlje  supremacy  over  Rome  which  the  soothsayers 
had  promised  to  the  nation  which  should  first  sacrifice  in  this 
temple.  A Sabine  brought  a cow  of  surpassing  beauty  to  offer  on 
the  Aventine ; but  the  Roman  priest  rejiroved  him  for  having 
neglected  the  proper  ablutions.  The  Sabine  departed  to  wash 
himself  in  the  Tiber,  leaving  the  cow  at  the  altar ; and  while  he 
was  absent  the  cunning  Roman  completed  the  sacrifice. 

Viewing  the  early  history  of  Rome  in  its  legendary  aspect, 
Servius  Tullius  stands  forth  as  the  hero  of  the  plebeian  order; 
and  the  glories  of  his  reign  are  crowned  by  a sort  of  mar- 
tyrdom, in  which  he  paid  the  price  of  his  favours  to  the  people 
with  his  blood.  The  patricians,  whose  exclusive  possession  of 
power  he  had  destroyed  by  his  new  constitution,  and  who  had  a 
pretext  for  calling  him  an  usurper,  since  he  had  not  been 
regularly  elected  by  the  Curiae,  found  an  instrument  of  their 
revenge  in  the  royal  family  itself.  It  has  been  said  that  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons  left  behind  him  two  sons  of  tender  age : Ser^dus 
Tullius  had  two  daughters ; and  to  unite  the  interests  of  both 
families,  he  gave  them  in  marriage  to  the  sons  of  Tarquin.  Now 
in  each  j)air  of  brothers  and  sisters  there  was  a strange  contrast  of 
character.  Lucius,  the  eldest  son  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  was  violent 
and  overbearing;  and  so  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius; while  the  younger  brother,  Anms,  resembled  the  elder  sister 
in  gentle  goo<lne8s.  In  the  hope  of  overpowering  evil  with  good, 
Tullius  mated  the  elder  brotlier  to  the  elder  sister,  and  likewise  the 
two  younger.  But  nature  was  too  strong  for  policy.  Lucius  mur- 
dered his  wife,  and  the  younger  Tullia  her  husband;  and  the  double 
crime  was  consummated  by  an  incestuous  marriage.  The  unnatural 
Tullia  inflamed  her  husband’s  ambition  to  recover  his  father’s 
throne.  The  newer  patricians,  of  the  tribe  of  tbe  Luceres,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  discontented  with  the  rule  of  Tullius,  and  it 
was  in  this  tribe  that  the  Tarquinian  Gens  had  been  enrolled. 
Whether  the  details  related  be  legendary  or  not,  we  find  their 
spirit  true  to  history,  when  we  are  informed  that  the.se  later  nobles 
were  the  most  eager  champions  of  their  order,  and  that  their  young 
men  formed  clubs,  to  countenance  each  other  in  lawless  violence. 
Tarquin  joined  these  clubs,’  and  relied  on  their  support.  He  waited 
for  the  harvest-time,  when  the  plebeians,  who  were  attached  to 
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Servius,  wore  abroad  in  the  fields  ; and  entering  the  Forum  with 
an  armed  baud  of  the  lawless  youths,  ho  seated  himself  on  tlie 
king’s  throne  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  and  ordered  the  Senate 
to  be  summoned  in  the  name  of  King  Tarquinius.  On  hearing  the 
news,  Tullius  hastened  to  the  Forum,  and  asked  Lucius  how  he 
dared  to  occupy  tlie  king’s  seat  while  he  was  still  alive.  Lucius 
replied  that  it  was  his  father’s  tlirone,  and  that  he  had  more  right 
to  it  than  Tullius.  Then,  seizing  the  old  man  by  the  middle,  he 
hurled  him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  and  went  in  to 
preside  over  the  Senate.  Tullius  had  risen  from  the  ground,  and 
was  making  his  way  homeward  to  the  Esquiline,  when  he  was 
overtaken  and  despatched  by  assassins  sent  after  him  by  Tar- 
quin.  Jleanwhile  Tullia  had  mounted  her  chariot  and  driven 
to  the  Forum,  where,  sending  for  her  husband  out  of  tlie  senate- 
house,  she  saluted  him  as  king.  He  bade  her  return  home  out  of 
the  tumult.  Her  road  was  through  the  vidley  where  her  father’s 
body  lay  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  charioteer  stopped  and 
pointed  to  the  corpse  ; but  she  ordered  him  to  drive  on,  and  the 
wheels,  dashing  through  the  pool  of  gore,  besprinkled  the  chariot 
and  the  garments  of  the  parricide  with  a baptism  of  blood.  The 
street  was  ever  after  called  “ The  Wicked  Street  ” (vicus  sceltralns). 
Tarquin  consummated  the  crime  by  refusing  burial  to  the  body  of 
Servius.  It  was  said  that  afterwards,  when  Tullia  entered  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  where  her  father’s  statue  was  erected,  the  image 
covered  its  eyes ; and  a veil  thrown  over  its  head  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  the  supernatural  expression  of  abhorrence.  Others 
said  that  Tarquin  had  the  statue  veiled,  to  hide  the  loved  features 
from  the  memory  of  the  {jcople. 

The  usurper  and  parricide  exercised  his  power  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  had  seized  it,  and  which  earned  for  him  the  name  of 
Tarquinius  Supekbus.  Claiming  the  throne  as  an  inheritance 
from  his  father,  he  showed  from  the  first  his  design  of  setting  up 
an  hereditary  despotism  by  dispensing  even  with  the  form  of  an 
election.  The  patricians,  who  had  aided  his  usurpation,  soon 
learned  that  they  were  not  to  share  his  power.  Wliile  he  abrogated 
the  popular  laws  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  retained  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  as  the  means  of  levying  the  army,  he  paid  no  respect  to 
the  assembly  of  the  Curise.  With  the  Senate  he  pursued  the  policy 
by  which  an  aristocratic  monarchy  is  converted  into  a despotism. 
False  accusations  brought  down  sentences  of  death  and  banish- 
ment, with  fines  and  confiscations.  The  thinned  ranks  of  the 
Senate  were  left  unfilled ; and  their  forfeited  property,  added  to  the 
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royal  demesnes  and  treasures,  purcliasod  for  him  new  adherents 
and  tlie  proteetion  of  a trusty  body-guard. 

And  here  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
chief  states  of  Greece  were  at  this  very  time  passing  through  the 
same  phase  of  their  political  progress.  The  tyranny  of  Polycrates 
at  Samos,  for  example,  was  established  just  two  years  later  than 
the  usurpation  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  (b.c.  532).  The  coinci- 
dence is  still  more  striking  in  the  case  of  Athens,  where  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus  succeeded  to  the  power  of  Pisistratus  seven  years 
after  Tarquin’s  accession  (b.c.  527),  and  Hippias  was  expelled  in 
the  very  same  year  in  which  Tarquin  was  driven  from  Rome 
(b.c.  510).  Like  the  Grecian  despots,  Tarquin  sought  at  once  to 
gratify  his  own  sjdendid  tastes,  and  to  dazzle  and  delight  his 
subjects,  by  adorning  the  city  with  magnificent  works,  a device 
which  scarcely  ever  fails  to  captivate  a people  till  stern  necessity 
compels  them  to  count  its  cost.  At  Rome,  however,  the  lower 
orders  were  made  to  feel  the  burthen  at  once,  by  being  forced  to 
work  on  Tarquin’s  public  buildings  without  hire. 

Tarquin’s  foreign  policy  tended  at  once  to  strengthen  his 
government  by  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  to 
augment  the  territory  and  power  of  Rome.  He  made  treaties  and 
wars  without  consulting  the  senate  or  the  people.  His  hereditary 
connection  with  Tarquinii  formed  the  basis  of  a close  league  with 
the  southern  cities  of  Etruria.  He  drew  closer  the  ties  which 
Servius  Tullius  had  formed  with  the  Latins,  by  giving  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  most  powerful  of  their  chiefs,  Octavius  Mami- 
lius  of  Tusculum.  By  war  or  by  intrigues  he  established  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  over  all  Latium.  One  man  alone  dared  to 
oppose  him,  Turnus  Herdonius  of  Aricia ; and  a false  accusation 
preferred  by  Tarquin  obteined  his  judicial  murder  by  the  Latin 
chiefs  themselves.  As  head  of  the  Latin  League  of  forty-seven 
cities,  Tarquin  built  a new  temple  to  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  and,  at  the  general  meeting,  he  offered  the  common 
victim,  the  flesh  of  which  was  divided  among  the  states. 

The  city  of  Gabii  alone  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Tarquin.  Its  capture  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  those  legends 
in  which  the  republican  poets  delighted  to  depict  in  strong  colours 
the  tyrannies  that  justified  their  revolt,  and  so  to  peq^etuate  their 
hatred  of  the  banished  dynasty.  The  most  hateful  hero  of  these 
legends  is  Sextus,  the  king’s  youngest  son.  He  presented  him- 
self l)efore  Gabii  in  the  guise  of  a fugitive  from  his  father’s 
tyranny,  and  was  received  by  the  Gabines  as  their  leader.  Some 
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petty  victories,  which  his  father  permitted  him  to  win,  secured  his 
influence  in  the  town ; and  he  sent  to  Home  for  further  instruc- 
tions. The  messenger  found  Tarcpiin  in  his  gartlen.  Without 
saying  a word,  the  king  siiuntered  along,  knocking  off  the  heads 
of  the  tallest  po{>pies.  Tired  of  waiting  his  leisure,  the  messenger 
returned  to  Sextus,  who  at  once  saw  the  meaning  of  the  parable, 
and  put  it  into  practice  by  cutting  off  the  chief  men  of  Gabii  by 
false  accusations.*  The  city  was  then  delivered  up  to  Tarquin. 
As  to  the  really  historical  circumstances  of  its  surrender  we  only 
know  that  the  treaty  made  on  the  occasion  was  preserved  in  after 
ages  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  oaths,  Deus  Fidius  or  Sancus.  It 
was  written  on  the  hide  of  the  bull  sacrificed  at  its  ratification, 
which  was  strained  upon  a wooden  shield. 

At  the  head  of  the  united  Latin  forces,  Tarquin  made  war 
upon  the  Volsci,  and  took  the  rich  city  of  Sucssa  I’omoetia.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  a decisive  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  who  had 
invaded  the  Roman  territory.  He  afterguards  made  a peace  with 
the  .(Hqui,  an  Oscan  people  on  the  upper  Anio.  Tarquin  returned 
to  Rome,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Suessa  Pomoetia,  which  ho 
devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  Capitol,t  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Etruscan  builders,  and  by  the  forced  labour  of  the 
people.  By  the  same  means  he  completed  the  Circus  Maximus 
and  the  great  sewers ; and  when  the  workmen  began  to  murmur 
at  their  burthens,  he  drafted  off  some  of  them  to  the  two  colonies 
which  he  founded  on  the  borders  of  the  Volsci  and  iEqui,  at  Signia 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  Circeian  promontory.  These  therefore 
may  be  regarded  as  the  bounds -to  which  Tarquin  had  extended 
the  territory  of  Rome.  Prominent  as  is  the  legendary  character  of 
these  stories,  they  give  a sufficient  general  indication  of  the  state 
of  Rome  in  the  last  years  of  the  monarchy : — the  city  adorned 
with  splendid  buildings,  and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  successful 
war ; the  8uprema<;y  of  Rome  established  over  Latium,  and  her 
power  acknowledged  by  the  bordering  tribes  of  the  Apennines  : — 
at  the  cost  of  the  humiliation  of  her  nobles  and  the  grinding 
opj)ression  of  her  people  by  a lawless  despotism.  The  dynastic 
alliance  with  Etruria,  and  especially  the  close  relations  it  involved 
with  the  maritime  city  of  Caere,  must  have  added  to  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Rome ; a proof  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.  Made  as  it  was  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
republic,  that  treaty  indicates  the  maritime  consequence  which 

* HoriMlotus  teUs  a aiiiiilur  story  of  the  means  by  which  Babylon  was  iHjtravcil  to 
Darius  Kystaspis.  t See  above,  p.  192. 
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Rflme  had  reached  under  the  monarchy.  But  the  prosperity  of 
re^al  Rome  was  only  a prelude  to  the  fall  of  royalty. 

The  building  of  the  Capitol  was  attended  with  omens  of  the 
future  fate  of  the  city  and  the  reigning  dj-nasty.  The  discoverj’  of 
that  human  head,  which  gave  the  spot  its  name,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  As  the  building  advanced,  it  became  necessarj'  to 
clear  the  ground  of  several  ancient  shrines  and  altars,  which 
tradition  ascribed  to  Titus  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.  The  gods  to 
whom  these  had  been  raised  were  consulted  by  auguries,  whether 
they  would  give  place  to  the  three  great  deities — Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Mineia'a.  All  the  rest  signified  assent;  but  the  refusal  of 
Terminus  and  Youth  to  retire  from  the  hallowed  spot  gave  Rome 
the  assurance  that  her  boundaries  were  destined  never  to  go  back, 
her  youth  to  be  for  ever  renewed.  A more  mysterious  sign  was 
given  of  the  future  that  was  written  for  her  in  the  book  of  fate. 
A strange  woman  came  to  Tarquin,  and  offered  him  nine  volumes 
for  a certain  price.  The  books  contained  the  poetical  predictions 
of  one  of  those  prophetic  women,  who  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
Sibyls, — some  said  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  who  had  been  the  guide 
of  jEneas  into  the  world  t>elow ; while  some  believed  the  bearer  to 
be  the  Sibyl  herself.*  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  the  books.  The 
Sibyl  departed,  and  burnt  three ; and  returned,  offering  him  the 
remaining  six  at  the  same  price.  The  king  again  reftised : the 
Sibyl  burnt  three  volumes  more;  and  again  made  the  same 
demand  for  the  reduced  remnant.  Astonished  at  her  persistence, 
the  king  consnlte<l  the  augurs,  and  learnt  from  them  what  a 
treasure  he  had  despised.  The  three  books  were  bought,  and  the 
woman  vanished.  The  books  were  buried  in  a stone  chest  imder 
the  Capitol,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  two  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  by  whom  they  were  only  consulted  in  great  emergencies, 
and  at  the  order  of  the  Senate.  Their  contents  were  kept  a pro- 
found secret ; and  the  guardian  who  betrayed  his  trust  was  punished 
like  a parricide,  being  sown  up  in  a sack,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  information  gained  from  them  does  not  seem  to  have  been, 
like  the  Greek  oracles,  so  much  the  prediction  of  coming  events, 
as  concerning  the  rites  by  which  the  gods  were  to  be  propitiated, 
when  their  wrath  had  been  revealed  by  prodigies.  That  such 

• The  common,  and  not  improbable  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  (Doric  for 
the  counsel  of  J<m.  Concerning  the  Sibyls  enumerated  by  the 
ancients,  see  tlic  article  in  Smith’s  Dic/tow/iry  of  Myiholofft/  arui  Biography.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  element  in  the  legend,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Cumfe 
was  the  oldest  Greek  city  of  Italy.  Some  ancient  writers  tell  the  tale  of  the  elder 
Tarquin. 
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books  really  existed,  is  a certain  fact ; but  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  collected  is  utterly  unknown.  They  were  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol  (b.c.  82),  and  the  pains  taken  to  replace 
them  by  envoys  sent  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy,  w'ould  seem  to  show  that  the  original  books  were  in 
Greek,  as  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  the  Sibyl. 
We  have  thus  another  instance  of  the  Hellenic  element  in  the 
civilization  of  Rome.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  fond  fancy, 
handed  down  from  Christian  antiquity,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  tone  of  Virgil’s  Fourth  Eclogue,  that  the 
Sibylline  books  contained  prophecies  of  the  future  destinies  of  the 
world,  emanating  from  a true  inspiration, 

“ Testo  DftWd  cum  Sybill4.** 

Another  portent  was  closely  connected  with  the  fate  of  the 
royal  house.  A snake  crawled  out  from  the  altar  in  the  court 
of  the  palace,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  devoured  the  sacrifice. 
Besides  consulting  the  Etruscan  sootlisayers,  Tarquin  sent  his 
two  elder  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to  enquire  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  a harmless  idiot, 
as  they  suppose<l.  Tarquin’s  sister  had  been  married  to  a noble 
and  wealthy  Roman,  Marcus  Junius,  after  whoso  death  the  king 
had  murdered  the  elder  of  his  two  sons  and  seized  on  his  inheri- 
tance. To  avoid  sharing  his  brother’s  fate,  Lucius,  the  younger 
son,  had  feigned  himself  an  idiot,  and  thus  obtained  the  surname, 
destined  to  be  doubly  memorable  in  the  Roman  annals,  of  Brutus, 
that  is,  stupid.  Tlie  young  men  reached  Delphi,  where  the 
temple  stood  in  the  renovated  splendour  with  which  it  had  been 
rebuilt  by  the  Alcmteonidae,  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin  offered  costly 
gifts  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  those  of  the  Lydian  kings. 
Brutus  dedicated  his  staff  of  cornel  wood.  His  cousins  laughed 
at  his  simplicity,  not  knowing  that  the  hollow  of  the  staff  was 
filled  with  gold ; but  the  Pythia  and  her  ministers  had  a keener 
discernment  of  the  precious  metal.  The  princes  were  told  that 
Tarquin  would  cease  to  reign  when  a dog  should  speak  with 
human  voice ; and  the  brute  beside  them  soon  spoke  tmmpet- 
tongued  to  the  people  over  the  body  of  Lucretia.  Curiosity  led 
them  to  enquire  which  of  them  would  succeed  their  father;  and  the 
priestess  replied,  whichever  should  first  kiss  his  mother.  They 
agreed  to  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  younger  brother  Sextus, 
and  to  cast  lots  for  its  fulfilment ; but  Brutus  perceived  its  hidden 
meaning,  and  as  soon  as  they  landed  in  Italy,  he  fell  as  if  by 
accident  and  kissed  his  mother  earth.  If  such  legends  were  at 
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all  within  the  province  of  historical  criticism,  it  would  be  quite 
consistent  with  alt  that  we  know  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  suppose 
that  Brutus,  meditating  his  great  work  of  liberation,  purchased 
with  his  staff  full  of  gold  a divine  sanction,  to  be  quoted  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  opportunity  was  ere  long  furnished  by  the  outrageous  inso- 
lence of  the  king’s  youngest  son,  the  hero  of  Gabii,  “false  Sextus, 
who  wrought  the  deed  of  shame.”  Tarquin  was  warring  against 
Ardea,  a city  of  the  Butuli,  on  the  coast  of  Latium.  The  army 
was  encamped  idly  before  the  blockaded  town.  The  sons  of  Tar- 
quin, with  their  kinsmen,  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  Collatinus — the 
son  of  that  Egerius,  to  whom  the  first  Tarquin  had  given  the 
lordship  of  Collatia — were  supping  together  in  the  tent  of  Sextus, 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  merits  of  their  wives. 
Each  extolled  his  own,  and  Collatinus  especially  was  loud  in 
praise  of  his  Lucretia,  a lady  as  discreet  and  virtuous  as  she  was 
beautiful.  To  make  good  his  boast,  he  proposed  that  tliey  should 
take  horse,  and  see  for  themselves  how  the  ladies  were  occupied. 
They  rode  first  to  Rome,  and  found  the  wives  of  the  king’s  sons 
giving  a splendid  banquet  to  otlier  noble  women.  Leaving  the 
city,  they  reached  Collatia  late  at  night,  and  there  was  Lucretia, 
in  the  midst  of  her  maidens,  carding  wool  and  spinning  by  the 
light  of  a lamp.  All  confessed  that  Collatinus  had  been  right ; 
but  his  triumph  was  bought  dear,  and  the  issue  involved  the  fate 
of  Rome.  Tlie  charms  of  Lucretia  had  smitten  Sextus  Tarqui- 
nius with  lawless  love.  He  returned  in  a few  days  to  Collatia 
and  was  received  by  Lucretia  as  her  husband’s  kinsman.  Insen- 
sible alike  to  shame  and  truth,  to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  hospi- 
tality, Sextus  entered  her  chamber  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
told  her  that  if  she  would  not  yield  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  aud 
one  of  her  slaves,  and  tell  her  husband  that  he  had  taken  them 
in  adultery.  His  purpose  was  accomplished  by  threats  and  force, 
and  he  returned  to  the  camp  under  cover  of  the  night. 

In  the  morning  Lucretia  sent  messengers  in  haste  to  summon 
Collatinus  from  the  camp,  and  her  father,  Spurius  Lucretius,  from 
Rome,  where  Tarquin  had  left  him  as  Warden  of  the  City.  Colla- 
tinus came,  attended  by  L.  Junius  Brutus ; Lucretius,  by  Publius 
Valerius,  the  same  who  was  afterwards  sumamed  Poplicola,  from  his 
ardoiu  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  In  the  presence  of  these  witnesses, 
Lucretia,  whom  they  found  stiting  upon  her  bed  bathed  in  tears, 
denounced  her  ratysher,  and  required  from  all  present  an  oath  that 
they  would  avenge  the  wrong.  Then  declaring  that,  though  inno- 
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cent  lierself,  she  could  not  survive  her  shame,  she  seized  a knife 
that  she  had  hidden  beneath  her  pillow,  and  plunged  it  in  her 
heart.  While  her  husband  and  her  father  could  only  utter  cries 
of  horror,  Brutus,  tlirowing  otf  his  assumed  stupidity,  drew  the 
knife  from  the  wound,  and  holding  it  aloft,  swore  by  the  blood 
of  Lucretia  that  he  would  piu-sue  to  the  uttermost,  with  fire  and 
sword,  both  Tarquin  and  his  accursed  house,  and  that  no  man 
should  ever  after  be  king  in  Rome  to  repeat  such  crimes.  Then 
he  passed  the  knife  to  Collatinus,  and  tlien  to  Lucretius  and 
Valerius,  and  bound  them  by  the  same  oath.  The  corpse  of 
Lucretia  was  carried  forth  into  the  market  place,  and  Brutus, 
holding  up  the  bloody  knife  before  the  people,  who  flocked  toge- 
ther at  the  strange  sight,  exclaimed,  “ Behold  the  deeds  of  the 
wicked  house  of  Tarquin.”  Tlie  youth  of  Collatia  flew  to  arms, 
and  whUe  one  body  guarded  the  gates,  lest  news  of  the  rising 
should  reach  Tarquin’s  camp,  the  rest  followed  Brutus  and  his 
companions  to  Rome.  The  sight  of  the  armed  band,  with  their 
distinguished  leaders,  spread  an  alarm  through  the  city,  and  the 
cause  of  their  coming  was  soon  known.  In  virtue  of  his  office  as 
Tribune  of  tlie  Celeres,*  Brutus  summoned  the  i>eople  to  the 
Forum,  and  harangued  them,  not  only  on  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia, 
and  the  misery  of  her  husband  and  her  father,  but  on  all  the 
misdeeds  and  tjTanny  of  Tarquin’s  reign.  The  Curire,  for  it  was 
in  that  form  that  the  people  were  convene<l,  passed  a solemn  vote 
depriving  Tarquin  of  the  crown,  which  he  had  seized  at  first  with- 
out their  consent,  and  banishing  him  and  all  liis  family  for  ever. 
Tullia  fled  from  her  palace  amidst  the  tumult,  pursued  by  the 
curses  of  the  people.  The  city  was  left  in  the  chyge  of  its  pre- 
fect, Spurius  Lucretius,  while  Brutus  went  at  the  head  of  the 
youth  to  gain  over  the  army  before  Ardea. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Rome  had  reached 
tlie  camp,  and  Tarquin  had  started  for  the  city  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band.  Brutus  turned  aside  from  the  main  road,  and 
reached  the  army  without  encountering  the  king.  His  harangue 
was  responded  to  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  city.  The  sons  of 
Tarquin  were  driven  out ; a truce  was  made  with  the  Ardeans ; 
and  the  army  marched  to  Rome,  where  the  gates  had  already  been 

* The  Tribunus  CtUrum,  or  captain  of  the  knights,  was  the  officer  who  called 
together  the  Cnriie,  in  the  al^scnce  of  the  king.  The  entrusting  such  an  office  to  a 
reputed  idiot  is  hut  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  of  the  legend.  Some  suppose 
that  Brutus  originally  signified  no  more  llutu  “grave*'  or  “stem,**  like  the  later  name 
Srvfrus,  and  tliat  the  story  of  his  assumed  idiocy  arose  from  the  later  sense  of  the 
word.  Such  inventions  based  on  etjnnology  are  by  no  means  infrequent. 
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shut  against  the  deposed  king.  Tarquin  fled  to  Caere  in  Etruria, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  family  is  still  to  be  seen.  There  he  was 
joined  by  his  sons  Titus  and  Anms.  Sextus  fled  to  Gabii,  where 
he  was  murdered  in  requital  of  his  former  trea<^hery.* 

Thus  was  Tiu-quinius  Superbus  driven  out  from  Rome,  with  all 
his  family,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  just  at  the  close 
of  the  Roman  year  b.c.  510 — 9.f  The  expulsion  of  the  last  king 
was  commemorated  by  the  festival  called  Kegi/uyium,  or  Fiujalia, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  February  in  every  year. 

AVe  have  felt  bound  to  relate  those  poetical  legends  which  are 
inseparably'  associated  with  this  most  picturesque  period  of  Roman 
history.  The  labours  of  the  historians  of  Rome  have  relieved  us 
from  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  absurdities  of  dry  fact  which 
lurk  beneath  scenes  so  true  to  nature.  It  is  superfluous  to  demon- 
strate once  more  the  impossibility  of  a chronology  which  assigns 
245  years  to  seven  elective  kings,  three  of  whom  perished  by  a 
violent  death,  and  the  last  was  prematurely  expelled.  Nor  is  it 
possible,  as  some  have  thought,  to  draw  any  line,  however  general, 
between  the  periods  of  fact  and  fable,  whether  between  Numa  and 
Tullus,  or  between  Ancus  and  the  elder  Tarquin.  If  the  reigns  of 
the  earlier  kings  are  the  least  trustworthy,  from  the  absence  of 
historic  records  and  the  manifestly  unhistoric  complexion  of  their 
annals,  and  if  the  history  of  the  Tarquins  seems  more  trustworthy — ■ 
as  belonging  to  an  age  of  advanced  civilization  and  commerce,  an 
age  when  written  documents  certainly  existed,  and  which  has 
handed  down  its  monuments  of  art  and  its  elaborate  political 
constitution, — yet  it  is  at  the  close  of  this  very  age  that  the  history 
assumes  a more  poetical  complexion  than  ever,  and  it  preserves 
that  comi)lexion  during  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  The 
poetic  fervour,  in  which  the  sense  of  new-born  freedom  or  the 
regret  for  its  subsequent  loss  found  vent,  though  not  of  itself 
inconsistent  with  a substratum  of  true  facts,  eflectually  prevents 
our  discerning  those  facts  through  the  haze  of  imagination  that  is 
cast  around  them.  There  is  as  great  a variety  in  tlie  legendary 
stories  which  different  wTitcrs  tell  of  this  period  as  in  the  age  of 
Romulus  and  Numa;  and  the  clu-onology,  in  becoming  the  more 

* This  is  the  account  of  Livy,  who  generally  preserves  the  more  poetical  form  of 
the  several  legemla.  Dionyaius  repnyjeuU  Sextus  as  killetl  at  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Rugillua,  ami  thia  view  ia  followed  in  Macaulay's  celebrated  lay. 

t According  to  our  present  calendar,  the  expuUion  of  the  Tanjuins  was  on  Feb.  24, 
B.c.  509;  but,  for  the  &ake  of  the  round  number  and  of  the  agreeiucut  with  the 
Koman  year,  wo  take  the  liberty  of  reckoning  on  tlie  year  510  to  iU  Roman  aid, 
which  agrees  also  with  our  own  “old  stylo." 
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dutinite,  only  becomes  the  more  impossible.  This  was  indeed 
perceived  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ; but,  instead  of  admit- 
ting the  conclusion,  he  makes  arbitrary  amendments  in  the  data.* 

We  cannot  make  out  a true  and  consistent  history  by  eliminating 
the  improbabilities  of  these  legends,  or  by  selecting  from  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  ancients  that  which  may  seem  to  us  the  most 
reasonable.  But,  by  a careful  comparison  of  language,  antiquities, 
institutions,  traditions,  and  other  real  elements  of  fact,  illustrated 
by  light  reflected  on  them  by  the  legends,  we  can  arrive  at  certain 
broad  conclusions.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  indicated  as  we 
have  proceeded.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  steady  growth 
of  the  city,  till  it  became  the  head  of  Latiiun,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  derived  wealth  and  commercial  imi>ortance  from  its  connection 
with  Etruria  on  the  other.  A constitution,  based  on  a patriarchal 
aristocracy,  with  an  elective  monarchy  at  its  head,  was  modified 
by  the  introtluction  of  new  elements,  chiefly  from  the  conquered 
Latin  states,  till  the  necessity  arose  for  a new  military  organization 
and  a new  distribution  of  political  power  among  all  classes  of  the 
citizens. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  states  of  Greece,  the  first 
confusion  incident  to  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  a share  of 
power,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  despotism ; 
and  the  excesses  of  this  despotism  led  to  its  speedy  overthrow. 
But  here  was  the  great  difiercnce  between  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
tyrants  and  the  Roman  kings.  The  former  were  mere  usurpers ; 
the  latter  were  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  who  had  indeed 
abused  their  power  for  a time,  but  whose  loss  left  an  injurious  void 
in  the  constitution.  The  immediate  eifect  of  their  expulsion  on  the 
common  people  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Newman  : — “ The  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  was 
that  the  kings  had  headed  the  movement  party  for  enfranchising 
and  elevating  the  lower  classes.  . . Upon  the  destruction  of 
royalty,  the  lower  population  discovered  that  they  had  lost  their 
patron,  and  were  exposed  to  hundreds  of  tyrants.  All  tlie  early 
history  of  the  Roman  republic  is  a long  struggle  of  the  common- 
alty to  regain  for  itself  a powerful  protector : and,  after  a time, 
the  success  of  the  plebeians  was  complete.  But  Rome  continued 
to  conquer ; hence,  outside  of  the  plebeians  fresh  and  fresh  masses 
of  subjects  lay,  who  had  no  organs  of  protection,  until  the  Roman 

* See  the  complete  summary  of  these  chronological  absiiriHties — which  are  mani- 
fest especially  in  the  ages  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  story — in  Professor  Malden's 
History  of  Romty  pp.  66,  57. 
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constitution  was  violently  subverted,  and  emperors  arose.  From 
these,  at  len<rth,  the  population  of  the  provinces  gradually  ob- 
tained the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship,  which  ought  to  have  been 
long  before  granted  by  free  Home,  in  order  to  jireserve  her  own 
freedom.  It  was  conquest  that  ruined  the  later  republic ; and 
conquest,  apparently,  also  that  ruined  royal  Rome.  AVhen  the 
victories  of  Ancus  and  Tarquin  enlarged  the  state  so  rapidly,  not 
to  have  enfranchised  tlie  new  sulyects  would  have  weakened  it  from 
within  ; yet  by  enfranchising  them,  Tarquin  and  Servius  produced 
a discontent  in  the  old  citizens,  which  exploded  into  violence,  and 
wrecked  the  constitution  under  Tarquin  the  Proud.  If  Brutus  and 
Collatinus,  instead  of  alxdishing  the  royalty,  had  restored  it  with 
all  the  formalities  of  iuterregal  election,  but  with  such  limitations 
as  exjjcrience  suggested,  we  now  see  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  the  plebeians  of  Rome.  The  wicked  deed  of  Sextus 
Tarquinius  did  not  need  royal  j)ower;  it  might  have  been  peq>e- 
trated  by  any  man  who  wore  a sword.  But  it  was  attributed  to 
the  inherent  haughtiness  of  royal  bloo<l,  and  the  question  of 
raising  some  one  else  to  the  throne  was  never  even  moved  at  all. 
In  consequence,  the  plebeians  were  suddenly  left  witliout  legal 
rejtresentatives.  No  man  of  their  body  was  capable  of  holding 
office,  because  he  was  essentially  inadmissible  to  j)atrician  religion. 
It  was  soon  manifested  that,  while  excluded  from  executive 
government,  possession  of  legislative  j)ower  was  a mockery : unfor- 
tunate war  forced  them  to  incur  debt,  and  the  penalties  of  debt 
were  rigorously  enforced.  Art  and  skill  migratetl  from  Rome 
wben  her  arms  could  no  longer  defend  the  industrious,  and  rude- 
ness so  great  came  over  the  city  of  the  Tanjuins,  that  sheep  and 
oxen  became  tlic  current  coin  of  a community  which,  but  a little 
before,  had  made  a treaty  of  commerce  with  Carthage.  Under  an 
exclusive  patrician  caste,  Rome  sank  more  rapidly  than  she  had 
risen;  until  tyrannical  powers,  vested  in  tumultuous  tribunes, 
became  an  alleviation  of  the  intolerable  evils  caused  by  the  loss  of 
the  elective  king.  For  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  did  not 
come  in  the  ri{)eness  of  time,  when  monarchy  hud  finished  its 
work,  and  the  lower  people  had  gained  the  power  of  self-defence. 
It  was  the  explosion  of  rage  against  an  institution  because  of 
personal  iniquity ; and  it  l>ecame  the  prelude  to  a century  and  a 
half  of  suffering  to  the  plel)eians.”  * 

• Newman’s  Rome,  pp.  169—171. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  PATRICIAN  REPUBLIC— FROM  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
TARQUINS  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  GAULS. 

B.C.  509  TO  B.C.  390. 


Then  the  great  Console  renerable  rise : 

The  public  Father,  who  the  private  quelled, 

As  on  the  dread  tribunal,  sternly  sad  : 

He,  whom  bis  thankless  country  could  not  lose, 
CamilJus,  only  vengeful  to  her  foes  ; 

Fabricius,  scomer  of  all-conquering  gold  ; 

And  CiDcinnatns,  awful  from  the  plough.** — Tqomsok. 


BiaiKXIKO  OF  THE  REPUBLTO — INSTITUTION  OF  THE  CONSULATE — BRUTUS  AND  CULLATT- 
NU8  CONSULS — RETIREMENT  OF  aUXATlNUS— CU5SPIRACT  FOR  THE  TARQUINS — BRUTUS 
AND  HIS  SONS — DEATH  OF  BRCTUS— VALERIUS  POPLICOLA— RIGHT  OF  APPEAL— TRKATT 
WITH  CARTBAOB — DEDICATION  OF  THE  CAPITOL— LEGEND  OP  LARS  POR8BNNA — BATTLB 
OF  THE  LAKE  REGILLCS — SARINE  WAR — IMMIGRATION  OF  THE  OLAUDII— END  OF  TUI 
MYTHICAL  PERIOD  OF  ROMAN  HISTORT — REAL  bTATR  OF  ROME— CONQUEST  BT  POR- 
6ENNA — REPULSE  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS — INDEPENDENCE  OF  LATIUM — INSTITUTION  OF 
THE  DICTATORSHIP— THE  SENATE — RISK  OF  A NEW  NOBILITY — THE  CONSTITUTION 
ARISTOCRATIC — POSITION  OF  TUB  PLEBEIANS DISTRESS  OF  THE  SMALL  LANDHOLDERS 
— CONSULSHIP  OF  CLAUDIUS  AND  8BKV1LIUS — M.  VALERIUS  DICTATOR — SECKSHION  TO 
THE  SACRRD  MOUNT — TRIBU.NKS  OF  THE  PLKBS  AND  PLEBEIAN  J5D1LKS— COLONT  SENT 
TO  VELITR.K— ONTINCKD  DI.H8RNSIONS — LEGEND  OF  CORIOLANUK—  SPURIUS  CASSIUS — 
TREATIES  WITH  TOE  LATINS  AND  HERNICANS — WARS  WITH  THE  TOLSCIANS  AND 
iEQUIANS — AGRARIAN  LAW  OF  SPURIUS  CASSIUS  — HIS  DEATH — WAIW  WITH  THE 

ETRUSCANS — LEGEND  OF  THE  FABtl  AT  THE  CREMERA — IMPEACHMENT  OF  CoNSUI.8 

MURDER  OF  THE  TRIBUNE  OKNUCID8 — PUBLILIA.N  LAW — IMIEACHXENT  OF  APPIUS 
CLAUDIUS — ROOATIuN  OF  TERKNTILIUS  — LONG  CONFLICT  OF  THE  ORDERS — «QUIAS 
AND  VOLSCTAX  WARS — 8Tt>RY  UF  CINCINNATU8 — THE  DECEMVIRS — LAW'S  OF  THE 
TWELVE  TABLES — STORY  OF  VIRGINIA  — SECOND  SECESSION  OF  THE  PLBBS — FALL  OF 
THE  DECEMVIR.S — VALERIAN  A.ND  IIORATIAN  LAWS— MILITARY  TRIDUNR.S  IN  PLACE  OF 
CONSULS — INSTITUTION  OP  THE  CENSORSHIP — FAMINE  AT  ROME — DEATH  OF  MJILICS — 
WAR  WITH  THE  BTRUSCABS,  ASQUJANS,  AND  VOLSOIANS — VICTORY  AT  MOUNT  ALGIDUS 
— RISE  OF  THE  8AMNITKS— FALL  OF  FIDENJC— LAST  WAR  WITH  VEII — DRAINING  OP 
THB  ALBAN  LAKE — LEGEND  OF  CAMILLUS  AND  THE  FALL  OF  VEII — AGRARIAN  LAW- 
BANISHMENT  OF  CAMILLUS— THE  GAULS  IB  ETRURIA — DECUNE  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS. 

Rome  was  delivered  from  the  tyrant  and  his  house.  The  Patri- 
cians lifted  their  liemls  once  more  : the  lower  orders  rejoiced  in 

the  cessation  of  their  forced  burthens.  The  common  sense  of 

freedom  disposed  both  orders  to  co-operate  in  tlie  restoration  of 

order ; and  a common  basis  was  furnished  in  the  revival  of  the 

Comitia  Centuriata.  Tlie  forms  of  the  constitution  were  scru- 
pulously observed.  Tliough  the  royal  family  had  been  expelled, 
and  the  name  of  king  abolished,  the  first  step  taken  was  to  fill  up 
the  place  thus  left  vacant  at  the  head  of  the  state  by  the  inter- 
vention of  an  Interrex,  as  of  old  : Spurius  Lucretius  was  appointed 
to  this  function,  either  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  warden  of  the  city, 
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or  by  the  vote  of  the  decimated  Senate.  He  convened  the  people 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Centuries,  for  the  election  of  new  chief 
magistrates.  The  change  now  made  was  of  a verj’  simple  cha^ 
racter.  By  putting  two  elective  magistrates  in  the  place  of  one, 
and  leaving  each  in  full  possession  of  the  powers  of  the  former 
kings,  indei>endently  of  the  other,  a constant  mutual  check  was 
provided  against  tyrannical  usurpation.  Their  dignity  was  still 
marked  by  the  chair  of  state  ♦ and  the  other  insignia  of  royalty, 
except  the  diadem.  Even  the  ftisces  and  axes  were  retained,  as 
the  emblem  of  military  power  ; but  they  were  borne  by  the  twelve 
lictors  only  before  one  of  the  two  magistrates,  each  for  a month  in 
turn.  There  was,  however,  no  corresponding  alternation  in  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  and  no  division  of  their  functions,  except 
such  as  convenience  might  suggest;  as  when  one  remained  to 
administer  justice  in  the  city  while  the  other  was  engaged  abroad 
in  war.  It  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  an  essential  condition 
of  the  office,  that  it  should  be  held  only  for  a year  ; and,  though 
this  restriction  was  established  by  custom  from  the  very  first,  the 
consulship  did  not  expire  of  itself  at  the  lapse  of  that  period.  It 
was  only  vacated  by  the  magistrate’s  formally  laying  down  his 
office ; nor  does  it  appear  that  an  attempt  to  prolong  its  tenure, 
however  unconstitutional,  would  have  been  positively  illegal. 
Tlie  repeated  elections  of  the  same  man  in  the  first  years  of  the 
republic  (as  in  the  case  of  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  held  office 
for  four  of  the  seven  years  before  his  death,  three  of  them  in  suc- 
cession) show  a tendency  to  a longer  tenure ; but  the  accident  of 
the  deaths  of  two  chief  magistrates  and  the  abdication  of  one,  in 
the  very  first  year  of  the  republic,  may  have  helped  to  establish 
the  precedent  of  an  annual  election.  In  conformity  with  the 
military  character  of  the  Roman  state,  these  two  chief  magistrates 
were  at  first  named  Pratvrs^  (that  is,  generah) : from  their  judi- 
cial functions  they  were  called  Judices:  and  from  their  equal 
autliority  they  received  that  famous  name  of  Consuls  (that  is, 
culUagues),X  which  did  not  prevail  over  the  title  of  Traitor  till 

• Tlie  sella  cximliSt  a term  not  derived  (as  is  often  said\  from  eurrus,  a chariM,  but 
probably  of  the  same  root  as  c«na.  It  was  inlaid  with  ivory  and,  in  later  times, 
overlaid  witli  gold.  Its  fonii,  often  shown  on  coins,  was  a s«|uare  stool,  with  cuned 
cross  legs.  It  pertained  to  all  the  higher  magistrucies,  which  were  hence  called 
curuU.  The  royal  chariot  and  purjde  robe  were  dUu.Hcd  ; the  consuls  walkwl  on  foot 
(except  in  a triumph)  like  other  citizens,  and  wore  a robe  with  only  a purple  hem 
(the  iog<i  prcctexla). 

t Literally  leaders^  those  who  go  hc/cre^  from  pne  and  to.  The  judicial  officers, 
who  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  pralors^  were  first  appointed  in  B.C.  366. 

Z The  true- etymology  of  this  word  is  from  con  (together),  and  the  root  which 
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the  restoration  of  the  office,  after  its  interruption  by  the  decem- 
virs, in  the  305th  year  of  the  city  (b.c.  449).  Tlie  celebrity,  how- 
ever, of  this  latter  title  has  caused  it  to  be  used  from  tlie  beginning 
of  the  history  of  the  republic. 

The  consular  office,  then,  as  Mommsen  observes,  “ manifestly 
sprang  out  of  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  regal  power  in  legally 
undiminished  fulness.”  But,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
elective  character  of  the  Roman  royalty,  we  cannot  but  trace  a 
sort  of  reverence  for  the  patriarchal  sanctity  of  the  office,  the 
“ divinity  doth  hedge  a king,”  which  was  not  fully  transferred  to 
the  consuls,  as  it  has  never  l>eeu  to  Protector,  Stadtholder,  Presi- 
dent, or  even  to  imperial  aflventurers.  This  was  especially  mani- 
fested in  relation  to  the  religious  functions  of  the  king,  and  his 
power  of  nominating  the  priests.  For  the  sacrifices  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  oiler,  as  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  state, 
special  provision  was  now  made ; and  the  conservative  spirit  of  the 
Roman  religion  was  shown  in  retaining  for  this  religious  officer 
the  otherwise  proscribed  name  of  King.*  But,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  aim  at  extending  the  meiming  of  the  title,  he  paid  the 
price  of  the  great  honours  belonging  to  his  office  by  incapacity  for 
all  civil  functions.  Even  in  his  religious  duties,  he  was  subject  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  chief  pontiff.  The  “ Sacrificial 
King”  was  at  once  the  first  in  rank  and  the  least  in  jiower  of  all 
the  Roman  magistrates.  In  every  other  use,  the  title  of  King 
was  ever  abhorred  by  the  Roman  people  with  an  almost  fanatic 
hatred;  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  consuls,  after  they  had 
purified  the  city,  was  to  bind  (vll  the  people  by  the  oath,  already 
sworn  by  Brutus  over  the  body  of  Lucretia,  tliat  they  would  sufier 
no  man  ever  again  to  be  King  in  Rome. 

It  was  natural  that  the  first  consular  election  should  fall  upon 
Brutus,  the  hero  of  the  revolution,  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
whose  great  wrong  had  been  its  immediate  occasion.  The  choice 
of  the  latter  was  likely  to  conciliate  the  moderate  partisans  of  the 
exiled  family.  But  the  j)ublic  indignation  proved  too  strong  to 
endure  the  very  name  of  a Tarcpiin,  and  Brutus  himself  made  a 

api'ears  iu  std-en  and  (a  w/r/),  con-JiY-ium  (couttse!),  eX’Sul  (an  exile, 

whose  is  out  of  the  state),  pne-m/  (a  president). 

* Jiex  Sacr&ruttif  king  of  the  aacrijicfs.  Just  so,  at  Athens,  the  second  archon, 
who  presided  over  tlio  public  woi-sliip  of  the  state,  was  called  the  King  Archon 
/JoffiAfiJs).  Other  royal  prerogatives  were  aWishcd,  as  the  enacting  of  forced 
labour  to  till  the  domain,  the  delegation  of  the  military  power  to  the  Prd/ectus  Vrbi 
and  the  Trihunus  Cchrum^  aud  of  the  judicial  to  the  (luccstores  Parricidii.  The 
latter  now  became  peruianent  magistrates. 
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motion,  on  the  authority  of  a decree  of  tlie  Senate,  to  deprive 
C'ollatinus  of  his  office,  and  to  extend  the  sentence  of  banishment  to 
the  whole  Tarqiiinian  gens.  Collatinus  yielded  to  the  public  feeling, 
and  withdrew  to  Lavinium,  where  he  lived  to  a good  old  age.  The 
Comitia  Centuriata  elected  Publius  Valerius  consul  in  his  room.* 
This  apparently  harsh  measure  was  probably  rendered  necessary 
by  symptoms  of  that  reaction  which  is  wont  to  follow  revolutions. 
The  banished  house  had  still  a jwwerful  party  among  the  Homan 
nobles ; and  they  were  plotting  their  restoration  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Etruscan  city  of  Csere.  The  story  of  these  attempts  is 
continued  in  the  same  poetical  vein  which  we  have  traced  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  last  Tarquin  ; but  it  is  surely  needless  to 
relate  in  full  those  beautiful  legends,  with  which  every  educated 
reader  will  have  been  familiar  from  his  childhocHl : — how  the 
claim  of  Tarquin  for  the  restoration  of  his  property  enabled  his 
envoys  to  engage  several  noble  families  in  the  conspiracy  which 
involved  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
their  father’s  natural  feelings  in  that  ever  memorable  examjde  of 
the  stern  Roman  sense  of  duty : — how,  when  Tarquin  marched 
against  Rome,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii, 
his  son  Aruns  encountered  Brutus  in  the  face  of  both  armies  and 
they  fell  transfixed  by  each  other’s  spears : — how,  in  the  night 
that  followed  the  indecisive  battle,  a supernatural  voice,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  Romans  were  victorious,  smote  the  Etruscans  with  a 
panic  fear,  and  the  consid  Valerius  returned  to  Rome,  to  celebrate 
the  first  triumph  of  the  republic,  and  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Brutus,  whose  statue  in  bronze,  holding  a naked  swonl,  was 
placed  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  midst  of  the  effigies  of  the  kings : — 
how  Valerius,  falling  into  susjiicion  through  his  delay  in  the 
election  of  another  colleague,  and  because  of  the  splendid  house  he 
had  built  upon  the  Velia,  came  forward  to  clear  himself  before  the 
jieojde,  lowered  his  fasces  in  acknowledgment  of  their  sovereignty, 
]iullcd  down  his  palace,  and  received  in  recompense  a plot  of 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  hdl : — how  he  carried  the  laws  j>ro- 
claiming  outlawry  against  the  man  who  should  aim  at  kingly 
power,  and  securing  every  citizen  the  right  of  aj)peal  from  the 

• Thus,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  republic,  we  have  an  example  (and  we  shall 
meet  with  two  more  before  the  end  of  the  same  year)  of  what  was  afterw’ards  called 
the  “consul  bufTectus,”  or  supplied  consul.  Such  an  one  imccecde<l,  in  all  res|»oct«, 
to  the  pobition  of  the  consul  whose  vacant  place  he  filled  up,  and  went  out  of  office 
at  the  expiration  of  his  predecessor’s  term.  This  docs  not,  of  coume,  apply  to  the 
nominal  consuls  under  the  empire,  of  whom  there  were  often  two  or  three  sets  in  one 
year,  appointed  merely  as  a mark  of  ini]>erial  favour. 
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sentence  of  a magistrate  within  the  city  and  one  mile  round  :* * * § — 
and  how  these  measures  gained  for  him  the  suraame  of  Poplicola, 
the  People’s  Friend.  After  carrying  these  laws  alone,  Valerius 
convened  the  Comitia,  for  the  election  of  a consul  in  place  of 
Brutus.  Their  choice  fell  first  upon  Spurius  Lucretius,  and — on 
his  death  after  only  a few  days — upon  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

Such  are  the  transactions  which  the  legendary  stories  ascribe  to 
the  first  year  of  the  Republic  (b.c.  509).  Of  its  real  history,  we 
possess  an  invaluable  remnant  in  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  which 
was  engraved  on  brass,  and  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls.  Its  chief  provisions  are  preserved  by  Polybius,  who 
tells  us  that  he  translated  it  with  difficulty,  as  its  archaic  style  was 
barely  intelligible  to  the  Romans  of  his  day.f  The  Carthaginians 
bound  themselves  to  make  no  trading  settlements  on  the  coasts  of 
Latium  or  Campania;  and  the  Romans  engaged  not  to  sail  south 
of  the  Hermffian  promontory  (G.  Bon).  Rome  is  recognized  as 
the  head  of  Latium,  and  as  possessing  the  Italian  coast,  as  far  as 
the  Bay  of  Tarracina. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Republic  (b.c.  508),  when  Valerius 
was  again  consul,  with  Titus  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  Lucretia,  a 
new  census  was  taken,  and  the  armed  force  was  found  to  be 
1 30,000.  t In  the  next  year  (b.c.  507)  Valerius  was  consul  for 
the  third  time,  and  had  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus  again  for  his 
colleague.  In  this  year,  according  to  the  annalists,  the  temple 
of  the  Capitol  was  finished,  and  it  fell  to  the  republican  consuls 
to  dedicate  this  great  work  of  the  two  Tarquins.  They  cast  lots 
for  the  honour;  the  lot  fell  upon  Horatius ;§  and  Valerius  de- 
parted to  carry  on  the  war  with  Veil.  But  his  friends  were 
envious  of  his  colleague,  and  they  contrived  a stratagem  to  post- 
pone the  ceremony.  Horatius  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gate- 
post, and  was  beginning  the  prayer  of  dedication,  when  a cry  was 

* This  was  in  effect  the  abdication  of  the  imjvcrium  within  the  prescribed  limits* 
and  in  sign  thereof  the  consular  /ti,<c!«wcre  borne  without  the  axes  : but  beyond  those 
limits  the  consul  retained  the  full  imperium  of  the  kings*  and  the  axes  were  bouml 
up  with  the  fasces. 

+ It  is  one  among  other  similar  proofs  of  Livy’s  negligence,  that  ho  takes  no  notice 
of  this  treaty.  If  the  labour  of  deciphering  it,  from  which  Polybius  had  not  shnink, 
was  too  great  for  a Roman,  he  might  have  retranslated  it  from  Polybius. 

X The  census  of  Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  given  84,700  citizens  ; but  all 
these  numbers  are  of  vejy  doubtful  authority.  See  Arnold,  History  of  Rome^  vol.  i., 
p.  131. 

§ Here  is  an  indication  how  completely  the  consulship  was,  like  the  royalty,  vestc<l 
in  the  individual  and  not  in  the  two  conjointly,  or,  as  the  Romans  would  say,  in  the 
“ collegium.”  Thus  the  con.suls  arc  never  called  duumviri. 
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heard, — “ Consul,  thy  son  i.s  slain.”  A single  word  of  mourning 
would  have  broken  off  the  rite  by  its  evil  omen.  “ Carry  out  the 
dead,”  said  Horatius,  still  holding  the  post  and  finishing  the 
prayer ; and,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  found  that  his  son 
was  alive  and  well.  The  dedication  was  followed  by  a prodigy, 
decisive  of  the  question  which  seemed  now  to  hang  in  doubt, 
wliether  the  Romans  or  the  Etruscans  should  prevail.  Tarquin 
hatl  ordered  a chariot  of  clay  to  be  moulded  by  the  artists  of  Veii, 
to  surmount  the  temple.  It  swelled  so  much  in  the  baking,  that 
the  furnace  had  to  bo  pulled  down  in  order  to  remove  it;  and 
the  Etruscan  soothsayers  promised  empire  to  tlie  possessors  of  the 
chariot.  The  Veientines  now  refused  to  give  it  up,  as  being  the 
property  of  Tarquin.  A few  days  after,  a charioteer,  who  had 
just  won  a prize  in  their  races,  was  carried  off  by  his  horses  at 
full  speed,  .and  dashed  down  lifeless  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  Etruscans  obeyed  the  will  of  the  gods,  thus  plainly  declared, 
and  delivered  up  the  chariot,  which  was  placed  on  tlie  summit  of 
the  CapitoL 

For  the  present,  however,  Rome  seemed  destined  to  subjugation 
by  the  Tuscans.  The  war  with  Porsenna  represents  an  historical 
event,  though  obscured  by  the  utter  confusion  of  the  chronology, 
and  by  the  poetic  legends  under  which  the  Romans  disguised  their 
defeat  The  early  date  of  the  war — in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
the  republic — seems  a device  to  keep  up  the  fiction  that  it  was 
waged  for  the  sake  of  the  Tarquins,  though  the  success  of  Por- 
senna was  not  followed  by  their  restoration.  We  must  forego  the 
pleasure  of  recounting  the  well-known  legend,  how 

**  Jjir^  Porscna  of  Clusium 

By  tho  Nine  Gods  he  swore, 

That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 
Should  suffer  wrong  no  more 

how  he  marched  upon  Rome,  at  the  head  of  the  imited  force 
of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  and  seized  the  suburb  of  Jani- 
culum : — 

“ How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old  : ’* — 

and  how  the  self-devotion  of  Mucius  Screvola,  and  the  gallantry 

* The  Roman  poets  are  divided  as  to  tlie  quantity  of  the  name,  Porsin/i^  PorairM, 
or  Poraenna,  Virgil’s  learning,  and  the  recent  investigations  into  the  Etruscan 
language,  are  in  favour  of  the  long  penult.  legendary  as  is  the  ston.’  of  Porsenna, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  having  been  king  of  C'Uisium  (Chiusi),  a city  in  the 
central  hill-country  of  Etruria,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  tho  river  C'lanis  and  the 
Locus  Clusiuus. 
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of  Cloelia  and  her  fellow  maidens,  won  from  the  fear  and  magna- 
nimity of  Porsenna  an  honourable  peace.  The  attempt  to  conceal 
defeat  by  occupying  attention  with  a few  heroic  actions,  real  or 
imaginary,  proves  the  high  spirit,  as  well  as  the  ingenuity,  of  the 
Roman  annalists.*  There  is  generally  some  unguarded  point  in 
such  fables,  at  which  the  truth  peeps  out ; and  the  writers  who 
represent  the  offering  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  to  Tarquinius 
Priscus  by  the  Etruscan  states,  as  a token  of  subjection,  tells  us 
that  the  like  present  was  sent  by  the  Romans  to  Porsenna,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  generosity. 

But,  before  relating  what  we  know  of  the  real  truth,  we  may 
glance  at  the  final  scene  in  the  legend  of  the  Tarquins.  The  last 
champion  of  their  cause  was  the  Latin  prince,  Octavius  Mamilius, 
the  dictator  of  Tusculum,  who  led  out  the  confederacy  to  a new 
war  with  Rome,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle  won  by  the 
dictator  Aulus  Postumius  Albus,  at  the  lake  Regillus,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),  who  rode  at  the  dictator’s 
right  hand  on  their  white  horses,  and  appeared  the  same  evening 
at  Rome  to  announce  the  victory.  The  gigantic  print  of  a horse’s 
hoof  was  shown  in  the  rock  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  the 
festival  of  the  Twin  Sons  of  Jove  was  kept  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  the  Ides  of  Quinctilis  (July  15,  b.c.  498  or  490).f 
Titus  Tarquinius,  and,  as  some  say,  Sextus,  died  on  this  battle- 
field ; and  the  aged  king  found  shelter  with  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Curare,  where  he  died  wretched  and  childless  (b.c.  496).t 
Between  the  war  with  Porsenna  and  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus, 
the  annalists  place  a war  with  the  Sabines,  in  which  P.  Valerius, 
consul  for  the  fourth  time,  gained  a great  victory  and  the  surname 
of  Maximus,  and  in  which  the  Sabine  Attus  Clausus  seceded  to 
Rome  with  all  his  clients,  and  founded  the  great  patrician  house 
of  the  Appii  Claudii  (b.c.  504). 

The  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus  may  be  regarded  as  the  close  of 

* The  device  is  not  unknown  in  a more  sober  age  of  history.  By  hlling  up  his 
narrative  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  with  one  or  two  gallant  combats  of  ship  against 
ship,  M.  Thiers  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  remained  with  England  a dear- 
bought  victory,  with  France  the  glory  of  a divouemeni  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

+ The  ancient  writers,  who  give  these  dates,  confess  the  uncertainty  of  the  chro- 
nology. For  the  poetical  view  of  the  battle,  see  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rorne. 

X According  to  the  popular  chronology,  this  was  120  years  from  the  time  when  his 
father  ascended  the  throne  in  mature  age  ! Tarquinius  Superbus  must  have  been  1 13 
years  old  at  his  death,  two  years  after  he  had  fought  in  person  by  lake  Regillus,  and 
75  when,  in  his  youthful  vigour,  he  hurled  Servius  down  the  steps  of  the  senate- 
house  ! These  are  by  no  means  all  the  chronological  absurdities  of  the  story. 
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the  distinctly  mythical  period  of  Homan  history,  though  the  vein 
of  poetical  ialjle  often  reappears  during  the  ensuing  century,  down 
to  the  story  of  Camillus.  AVe  cannot  pass  from  this  legendary 
period  without  quoting  the  summary  of  the  brilliant  wTiter,  who, 
himself  a great  historian,  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  poetical 
illustration  of  the  early  Roman  annals : — “ The  early  history  of 
Rome  is  indeed  far  more  poetical  than  anything  else  in  Latin 
literature.  The  loves  of  the  Vestal  and  tlie  God  of  War,  the 
cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of  Til>er,  the  fig-tree,  the  she-wolf, 
the  shejihcrd’s  cabin,  the  recognition,  the  fratricide,  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall  of  Hostus  Hostilius,  tlie 
struggle  of  Mettus  Curtius  through  the  marsh,  the  women  rushing 
with  torn  raiment  and  dishevelled  hair  between  tbeir  fathers  and 
their  husbands,  the  nightly  meetings  of  Numa  and  the  Nymph  by 
the  well  in  the  sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the  three  Romans  and 
the  three  Albans,  the  purchase  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  crime 
of  Tullia,  the  simulated  madness  of  Bratus,  the  ambiguous  reply 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  the  Tarquins,  the  'WTongs  of  Lucretia,  the 
heroic  actions  of  Horatius  Codes,  of  Scasvola,  and  of  Clcelia,  the 
battle  of  Regillus  won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
defence  of  Cremera,  the  touching  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  still 
more  touching  story  of  Virginia,  the  wild  legend  about  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Alban  lake,  the  combat  between  V alerius  Corvus  and 
the  gigantic  Gaul,  arc  among  the  many  instances  which  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader.”  • 

And  now,  what  was  the  real  condition  of  Rome  in  the  fifteen 
years  that  elapsed  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  conflict  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians? 
Tlie  great  external  fact  of  her  history  is  her  conquest  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  which  had  been  won  by  the  enterprise  of  the  kings, 
and  quietly  held  during  the  long  period  of  their  Tuscan  alliance. 
Even  later  writers  knew  the  truth  which  Livy  had  chosen  to 
conceal  under  the  old  poetic  fables.  Tacitus  expressly  says  that 
the  city  was  surrendered  to  Porsenna.  Pliny  quotes  the  treaty, 
by  which  the  Romans  were  debarred  from  the  use  of  iron,  except 
for  agriculture.  The  price  which  Rome  paid  for  peace, — the  loss 
of  one-third  of  her  territory, — is  attested  by  the  reduction  of  the 
country  tribes  from  26  to  16,  making  the  whole  number  20 
instead  of  110.  Tlie  invasion,  which  the  legend  ascribes  to  Lars 
I’orsenna’s  csfiousal  of  the  cause  of  Tarquin,  seems  to  have 

* Macaulay,  Lays  of  AncUnt  Rome,  Preface,  pp.  4,  5. 
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originated  in  one  of  these  great  movements  of  the  Etruscans 
southwards,  which,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  about  this  time."  It 
apj)ears  to  have  been  a great  check  sustained  before  Aricia  that 
prevented  their  overnmning  the  whole  of  Latium.  The  story 
goes,  that,  after  the  campaign  of  Porsenna  against  Rome,  his  son 
Aruns  attacked  Aricia.  The  cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy  joined 
to  raise  the  siege ; and,  with  the  aid  of  Aristodemus,  the  tjTant 
of  C'umic,  they  defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  drove  them  back 
beyond  the  Tiber.  Homo,  in  consequence,  regained  her  indei>eu- 
deuce ; but  it  was  long  before  she  recovered  the  lost  lands  beyond 
the  Tiber.  This  account  would  imply  also  the  recovery  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Latins ; and  accordingly  we  find  Rome  making  a 
new  league  with  the  confederacy  a few  years  later  (b.c.  493). 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  withhi  a few  years  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  Rome  was  thrown  back  almost,  if  not  quite, 
within  the  limits  of  her  original  territory ; but  still  w'ith  the 
advantage  of  that  previous  recognition  of  her  headship  of  the 
Latin  confederacy,  which  would  furnish  a starting  point  for  its 
recovery  on  the  first  opportunity.  Whether  the  legend  of  the 
battle  of  Regillus  represents  a partially  successful  effort  to  regain 
supremacy  in  Latium,  before  the  Latin  states  had  time  to  reor- 
ganize their  confederacy,  can  only  be  a matter  of  conjecture. 
The  loss  of  territory  in  Etruria,  and  of  influence  in  Latium,  was 
but  slightly  compensated  by  the  voluntary  accession  of  a Sabine 
clan,  which  raised  the  diminished  number  of  the  tribes  to  twenty- 
one.  For  the  next  century  and  a half,  Rome  was  engaged  in 
reconquering  what  she  had  lost  by  her  revolution. 

The  most  important  constitutional  matter  alludeii  to  in  the 
legendary  history  of  these  years  is  the  appointment  of  a Dictator. 
The  first  dictator  is  said  to  have  been  Titus  Lartius,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  republic  (b.c.  501);  the  second,  Aulus  Postumius,  in 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Regillus.  Tlie  office  was,  in  fact,  a tem- 
porary restoration  of  the  full  power  which  formerly  resided  in  the 
king,  whenever  tlie  limitations  of  the  consular  power  might 
endanger  the  public  safety.  Of  such  an  emergency  the  senate 
w’ere  the  judges,  and  the  appointment  was  made  by  the  consul, 
without  even  the  form  of  popular  election.  The  well-known  title 
of  tills  officer.  Dictator  (that  is,  Commander),  was  borrowed  from 
the  Latins,  but  his  proper  Roman  appellation  was  “ Master  of  the 
I’eojile  ” {Ma^ister  Populi).  His  appointment  at  once  sn|icr8cded 
* clia[i.  lii.  p.  143. 
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the  authority  of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  who  became  entirely 
suliject  to  his  control.  He  had  for  a deputy  the  “ Master  of  the 
Horse,”  who  answered  to  the  Tribunus  Celerum  under  tlio 
Monarchy.  His  judicial  power,  like  that  of  the  king,  was  limited 
by  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  cxcej)t  by  his  own  permission. 
The  obvious  danger,  that  the  office  might  be  converted  into  an 
actual  royalty,  was  guarded  against  by  its  strict  limitation  to  six 
months ; and  such  W'as  the  good  faith  of  those  npj)ointod  to  tliis 
power,  that  they  genendly  laid  it  down  as  soon  as  their  work  was 
done,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  that  term.  This 
revival  of  the  full  regal  power,  at  any  moment,  proved  more  than 
once  the  salvation  of  the  state ; but  it  was  also  a ready  instrument 
by  whicli  the  senate  could  supersede  the  constitution  at  seasons  of 
popular  ferment,  until  a plebeian  consul  ventured  to  aj)point  a 
plebeian  dictator,  in  b.c.  3o6.  There  was  another  mode  in  which 
the  senate  took  upon  themselves  to  revive  the  regal  power,  without 
the  appointment  of  a dictator,  by  passing  the  decree  “ that  the 
consuls  should  see  to  it,  that  no  harm  befel  the  Republic.” 

The  constitution  of  the  Senate  itself  remained  unaltered  in 
theoiy.  Like  the  council  of  the  Homeric  kings,  its  chief  func- 
tion had  been  to  advise  the  supreme  magistrate,  without  taking 
any  direct  part  in  tlie  administration.  This  function  was  con- 
tinued in  relation  to  the  consuls,  while  the  great  j)Ower  was 
gained  of  initiating  the  motions  to  be  laid  before  the  Comitin. 
On  the  other  hand,  a large  popular  element  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  the  admission  of  the  heads  of  i)lebeian  houses  to 
supply  the  vacancies  which  Tarquin  had  left  unfilled.  It  is  said 
that  no  less  than  104  (a  clear  majoritj'  of  the  300  members)  were 
added  as  “ conscri[)ts  ” to  the  roll  of  the  ancient  senators.*  But 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  infer  that  a regard  for  plebeian  interests 
gained  at  once  a preponderance  in  the  senate.  Botlics  of  men 
have,  like  individuals,  a character  which  easily  becomes  tradi- 
tional, and  which  is  wont  to  absorb,  in  a marvellous  degree,  the 
individuality  of  what  woidd  seem  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments. At  Rome,  as  eksewherc,  we  have  distinguished  examjdcs 
of  “ now  men  ” talking  the  most  loudly  of  “ our  order.”  The 
possession  for  life  of  a dignity,  which  was  originally  founded  on 
a patrician  basis,  and  which  could  only  be  threatened  from  lielow, 
formed  the  strongest  common  bond;  and,  besides,  the  plebeians 
now  enrolled  were  no  doubt  chosen  for  their  wealth. 

• See  above,  p.  161.  Before  this  time,  plebeians  had  been  admitted  only  indi- 
Tidually,  and  that  rarely. 
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The  consuls — though  not,  as  such,  members  of  the  senate,  hut 
only  its  official  presidents* * * § — had  the  power  of  appointing  new 
members,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Gentes,  but  had 
also  been  exercised  by  the  kings.  This  power  was  afterwards  shared 
by  the  consular  tribunes  and  the  censors.  The  selection,  however, 
was  not  arbitrary,  and  it  became  the  custom  to  admit  to  the  senate 
all  who  had  passed  the  curule  offices,  unless  there  were  some  si>ecial 
reason  for  their  exclusion.  The  lists  were  revised  every  fourth  year, 
at  first  by  the  consuls,  and  afterwards  by  the  censors,  who  had  the 
power  of  “passing  over” — by  simply  not  entering  them  in  the  new 
lists — tlie  names,  not  only  of  the  ex-magistrates  as  new  members, 
but  of  actual  members  of  the  senate,  f Besides  their  elevation  to 
the  senatorial  order  in  their  o^vn  persons,  the  curule  magistrates 
were  regarded  as  the  founders  of  a new  order,  not  indeed  invested 
with  any  power  in  the  state,  but  possessing  the  vast  influence 
of  social  rank.  Their  families  became  the  Nobility  (jiobiles,  the 
known),  an  order  which  succeeded  to  much  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  «ld  patricians,  and  regarded  the  commonalty  t in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  these  had  looked  down  upon  the  plebeians. 
The  chief  outward  distinction  of  the  nobles  was  the  privilege  of 
setting  up  in  their  houses  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  which 
were  displayed  on  festive  days  and  carried  forth  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions ; a right  like  that  of  coats-of-arms  among  ourselves,  when 
armorial  bearings  had  still  a meaning.  § One  who  had  no  such 
signs  of  ancestry,  on  attaining  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  was 
called  a “ new  man,”  and  had  to  maintain  a constant  conflict 
with  the  pride  which  boasted  of  being  “ the  accident  of  an  acci- 
dent.” It  was  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War  that  the 
nobles  attained  their  highest  power,  and  were  able  to  exclude  all 
“ new  men  ” from  the  consulship,  except  a very  few  of  the  highest 
merit,  like  Marius  and  Cicero,  both,  by  a remarkable  coincidence, 
natives  of  the  same  Latin  town,  Arjnnum.  But,  further  still,  the 
second  order  in  the  state,  that  of  the  Knights,  composing  the 
rich  middle  class,  though  not  without  frequent  grounds  of  quarrel 

* All  tlio  curnle  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  Poutifex  Maximus  and  the  Flamcn 
Dialis,  belonged  to  the  “ Senatorial  Order,"  and  had  scats  in  the  senate  ex  officio, 
with  the  right  of  speaking,  though  not  of  voting.  They  jjossesseil,  however,  the 
curious  privilege  of  going  over  to  join  eitlier  party,  when  the  division  had  taken 
place,  whence  they  were  called  Senatore*  Pedarii,  or  senatun  of  the  foot. 

t Those  so  degraded  were  called  prateriti  eenaloret. 

t hjnobiles,  the  unhioim. 

§ The  right  was  called  the  jtu  imaginum.  The  images  were  figures  with  masks  of 
wax,  painted  to  resemble  the  person  represented. 

<3  2 
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with  the  nobles,  threw  its  weight  into  their  scale  as  against  the 
common  people ; and  the  two  orders,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Opfimafes,*  formed  a compact  conservative  aristocracy,  in  which 
the  old  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  so  com- 
pletely lost,  that  the  term  Pleba  itself  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
mass  of  the  common  people. 

Such  was  the  final  development  of  that  aristocratic  character  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  which  appeared  at  first  in  the  preponde- 
rance of  the  patricians,  and  the  rich  citizens  enrolled  in  the  highest 
class,  over  the  body  of  the  plebeians,  and  in  the  conservative  spirit 
with  which  old  institutions  were  maintained,  esiiecially  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  gentiles,  and  the  exclusion  of  plebeians  from 
intermarriage  with  patricians.  The  disqualification  of  the  ple- 
beians for  the  higlier  magistracies  was  a consequence  of  their 
being  allowed  no  part  in  the  religious  rites  which  were  essential 
to  their  inauguration  ; and  such  disabilities,  resting  on  such  a 
basis,  could  not  but  be  felt  as  a standing  wrong,  to  be  redressed 
on  Uie  earliest  opportunity.  The  exclusion  had  been  less  felt, 
when  the  chief  magistrate  was  disposed  to  favour  the  plebeians 
as  a counterpoise  to  the  patrician  order,  and  when  he  held  for 
life  a power  which  enabled  him  efiectually  to  protect  them : 

■ but  the  more  restricted  power  of  the  consuls  was  exercised  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  j)atrician  body,  from  which  they  were 
raised,  and  into  which  they  returned  after  a tenme  of  office  too  brief 
to  give  them  real  political  power.  If,  as  often  happens  in  every 
patrician  laxly,  a magistrate  were  disposed  to  make  a popular  use 
of  his  power,  the  means  were  at  hand  to  check  him,  by  the  autlio- 
rity  of  his  colleague,  and  by  the  interposition  of  the  colleges  of 
priests,  and  if  all  else  failed,  he  might  be  superseded  by  a dictator. 
The  annual  change  of  officers,  combined  with  the  privilege  of 
initiating  all  the  measures  to  be  laid  before  the  Comitia,  threw  into 
the  hands  of  the  senate  the  control  of  all  the  business  of  the  state 
which  extended  beyond  a single  year,  and  especially  the  manage- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  public  lands.  The  same  body  obtained 
the  control  of  the  public  purse,  which  had  formerly  been  under  the 
management  of  the  king.  The  annual  election  by  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  of  the  two  Queestors,  to  manage  the  finances  (an  insti- 
« tution  ascribed  to  Valerius  Poplicola),  might  seem  to  have  placed 
the  power  of  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  assembly  ; but 
in  fact  the  qurestors  became  mere  paymasters  under  the  direction 

• Tliat  i«,  like  “aristocracy,”  the  0/  the  best.  In  the  conflicU  of  the  later 
rapuhlic,  they  ore  found  eoDstantly  assuming  the  appellation  of  the  G(»od  (6oni), 
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of  the  senate,  without  whose  authority  neither  the  consuls  nor  even 
the  dictator  could  draw  money  from  the  treasury.  In  short,  the 
government  was  more  aristocratic  than  before  the  revolution  ; but 
the  plebeians  were  constituted  an  organized  oppo.sition  within  the 
body  of  the  citizens.  Tlie  Serv'ian  constitution  had  done  little  more 
than  subject  them  to  a share  of  the  public  burthens  ; but  the  rights 
they  now  obtained,  though  narrowly  restricted,  contained  the  germ 
of  their  future  power.  “ Hitherto  the  metaci*  had  been  politically 
nothing,  the  old  burgesses  had  been  everything ; now  that  the 
former  were  embraced  in  the  community,  the  old  burgesses  were 
overcome  ; for,  much  as  might  be  wanting  to  full  civil  equalitj',  it  is 
the  first  breach,  not  the  occupation  of  the  last  post,  that  decides  the 
fall  of  the  fortress.  With  justice,  therefore,  the  Roman  community 
dated  its  political  existence  from  the  beginning  of  the  consulship.” 

Tlie  struggle,  which  lasted  for  two  centuries  (b.C.  500 — 300) 
before  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  did 
not,  however,  begin  on  any  abstract  question  of  politics,  but  from 
the  more  imperious  demands  of  material  hardship.  Poverty  and 
hunger  are  great  quickeners  of  the  sense  of  political  oppression. 
Tlie  new  government  made  various  economical  regulations — accord- 
ing to  the  economical  lights  of  those  days — to  promote  the  growth 
of  wealth,  and  to  relieve  poverty.  The  port  dues  were  lowered; 
corn  was  bought  up  by  the  state  when  its  price  was  high,  and  the 
salt-works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  were  kept  in  the  hands  of 
government,  that  these  necessaries  might  be  supplied  to  the  citizens 
at  reasonable  prices.  Limits  were  set  to  the  fines  which  the 
magistrates  could  impose.  But  capital  was  fostered  more  than 
poverty  was  relieved ; and  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  formation 
of  a class  of  capitalists  by  the  system  of  farming  the  revenue.  The 
selfish  interests  of  the  nobles  were  adverse  to  the  middle  class  of 
small  landholders.  In  the  management  of  the  public  lands,  the 
allotments  of  the  plebeians  were  withheld,  and  the  dues  of  the 
patricians  to  the  state  were  negligently  exacted.  By  this  default 
an  unfair  portion  of  the  taxes  was  thrown  upon  the  plebeians, 
while  their  means  for  bearing  the  burthen  were  narrowed.  The 
losses  suffered  in  the  wars  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  fell,  of  course,  chiefly  on  the  smaller  landholders,  whose  all 
lay  in  the  farms  of  which  they  were  stript  by  the  invaders.  The 
taxes  and  forced  labour  which  these  wars  entailed,  the  necessity  of 
rebuilding  their  houses  and  restocking  their  farms,  compelled  them 

* Tliis  is  the  Greek  term  which  Dr.  Mommsen  choo.ses  to  apply  to  the  plebeians. 
The  quotation  is  from  his  UiaU/ry  of  vol.  i.,  p.  272. 
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to  incur  debts,  which  were  exacted  with  all  the  severity  of  the 
Roman  law.  Not  only  the  possessions,  hut  the  ]>ersons  of  the 
debtor  and  his  family,  became  the  property  of  his  creditor,  who, 
from  self-interest  rather  than  mercy,  held  him  in  a position  “ in 
which  he  knew  nothing  of  property  hut  its  burthens,”  or,  when  he 
became  too  poor  for  any  more  to  be  wrung  out  of  him  as  a tenant, 
sent  him  to  grind  in  the  horrible  dungeons  which  the  great  houses 
used  as  prisons.  In  no  point  is  the  oj)pression  of  a wealthy  aristocracy 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  old  Roman  law  of  debt.  The  bor- 
rower was  bound  by  contract  to  repay  the  loan  by  a stated  day,  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  the  patrician  judge  fixed  the 
day  of  payment.  In  case  of  default,  he  was  assigned  as  a bonds- 
man to  his  creditor;  and,  if  thirty  days  passe<l  without  payment,  his 
master  might  throw  him  into  prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread  and 
water.  At  the  lapse  of  another  month,  he  might  sell  the  debtor 
for  a slave,  or,  if  he  pleased,  put  him  to  death.  If  there  were 
several  creditors,  they  might  divide  his  Itody  among  them;  and  the 
law  provided  with  merciless  ingenuity  against  the  humane  evasion 
immortalized  by  Shakspere,  by  enacting  that  “ whether  a man  cut 
more  or  less  than  his  due,  he  should  incur  no  penalty.”  Unprofit- 
able as  such  crueltj-  was,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  practised 
in  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  or  in  the  wanton  sense  of  power. 
Tliese  sutferings  were  aggravated  by  the  sight  of  the  wealthier 
plebeians,  who  should  have  been  the  natural  protectors  of  the  poor 
of  their  own  order,  identified  with  the  order  of  their  oppressors  by 
their  admission  into  the  Senate,  and  by  the  advantages  bestowed 
on  capital.  Such  is  the  picture  which  the  annalists  draw  of  the 
state  of  the  plebeians  in  general,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  year  of 
tlie  republic. 

One  resource  remained  to  tbe  idcbeians  for  resisting  this  into- 
lerable hTanny — their  place  in  the  military  organization  of  the 
state.  The  contest  broke  out  (according  to  the  common  clirono- 
logj')  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  republic  (n.c.  49.5),  when  the 
consuls  were  Publius  Servilius  and  the  proud  Sabine  nobleman 
who  hud  lately  come  to  Rome,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  haughty  contemjit  for  the  lower  orders  which  marked  the 
name  of  Appius  Claudius  through  many  a generation, — 

“ For  never  was  there  Claudius  yet,  but  wifebed  the  Commons  ill.” 

Inflamed,  as  the  story  goes,  by  the  apjieal  of  an  aged  veteran,  who 
rushed  into  the  Forum,  loaded  with  chains,  red  with  stripes, 
squalid  and  emaciated  with  imprisonment,  tbe  people  burst  forth 
into  such  a storm  of  indignation,  that  Claudius  fled  and  hid  him- 
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self,  aud  Servilius  promised  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  senate. 
Just  at  tliis  crisis,  the  levy  of  the  state  had  to  be  called  out  to 
meet  au  invasion  of  the  Volscians ; and  it  was  feared  that  the 
plebeians  would  refuse  to  serve.  The  consul  Servilius  suspended 
the  obnoxious  law,  and  gave  orders  for  the  liberation  of  the  im- 
prisoncnl  debtors.  The  plebeians  followed  the  popular  consul  to 
victory;  but  the  senate  refiused  a triumph  to  Servilius,  and  his 
collciigue  Appius  Claudius  enforced  the  law  again  in  all  its  rigour. 
The  following  year  (b.c.  4‘J4),  the  enemy  appeared  again ; aud 
the  plebeians  refused  to  be  cajoled  with  promises  a second  time. 
It  was  not  till  the  senate  apirointed  Manius  Valerius  dictotor, 
that  the  mah:on tents  yielded  to  the  authority  of  his  office  aud 
the  popularity  of  his  name.  He  again  suspended  the  laws  of  debt 
during  the  war ; and  on  his  return  as  a victor,  he  laid  before  the 
senate  a proposal  for  tlieir  amendment.  But  the  patrician  party, 
headed  by  Appius  Claudius,  again  prevailed ; and  Valerius  indig- 
nantly laid  down  his  office.  As  sfxm  as  the  news  reached  the 
army,  which  awaited  the  result  outside  the  city  walls,  they  ahaii- 
doned  their  general,  and,  headed  by  the  military  tribunes,  the 
legions  marched  away  to  the  district  between  Uie  Tiber  and  the 
Anio.  There  they  took  up  their  position  on  a hill,  on  which  they 
threatened  to  build  a new  j)leliciun  city,  commanding  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  Koman  territory.  The  jjatricians,  thus  aban- 
donc'd  by  the  fanners  who  tilled  their  hmds,  were  compelled  to 
yield,  in  spite  of  the  Ixiast  of  Appius,  that  they  aud  their  clients 
could  carry  on  the  state  without  tlie  base  aid  of  the  plebeians. 
Valerius  was  sent  to  make  terms  with  the  seceders,  accompanied 
by  another  ex-dictator,  Titus  Lartius,  and  by  an  aged  senator, 
Mcncuius  Agrippa,  who  is  said  to  have  overcome  the  obstinacy  of 
the  people  by  the  famous  apologue  of  “ the  belly  and  the  mem- 
bers.” The  terms  insisted  on  by  the  people  involved  a vital 
change  in  the  constitution.  Besides  temporary  measures  for  the 
relief  of  their  present  distress,  by  the  cancelling  of  old  debts  and 
the  foundation  of  military  colonies,  they  retptired  the  appointment 
of  two  permanent  officers  of  their  own  ho<ly,  to  be  elected  annually, 
like  the  two  consuls.  These  were  the  Tiuiiunes  of  tiif.  Pj.eus 
a name  taken  either  from  the  existing  officoof  the 
tribunes  of  the  thirty  Servian  tribes,  or  from  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  people  under  the  military  tribunes  at  Uie  time  of  the 
appointment  The  office  itself  was  purely  civil,  its  design  being 
to  act  as  a counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  consuls  and  the 
senate,  by  protecting  the  plebeians  from  the  oppression  of  the 
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patrician  magistrates,  and  in  case  of  need  punishing  their  op- 
pressors. Their  prerogatives  may  be  summed  up  under  the  two 
heads  of  “ intervention”  and  “jurisdiction.”  By  the  former,  the 
tribune  might  cancel  any  command  issued  by  a magistrate  atfect- 
ing  ^ citizen,  on  a protest  made  in  person  by  the  appellant,  who 
might  thus  obtain  exemption  from  a military  levy  or  from  arrest 
for  debt.  To  give  every  aggrieved  person  an  opportunity  of 
placing  himself  under  the  tribune’s  protection,  it  was  enacted 
that  tlie  latter  must  not  leave  the  city,  and  that  his  house  should 
be  oi>en  day  and  night.  The  “jurisdiction”  of  the  tribunes 
extended  over  every  citizen,  even  over  the  consul  while  in  office, 
and  embraced  the  power  of  imprisonment,  fines,  and  death.  From 
all  their  sentences  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  people,  not  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  but  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  before  whom  the 
tribunes  njust  appear  to  defend  tlieir  sentences.  This  assembly, 
in  which  plebeian  influence  was  made  predominant,  by  the  absence 
of  the  artificial  gradations  of  suffrage  by  centuries,  became  the 
great  sphere  of  action  of  the  plebeian  tribunes.  By  their  juris- 
diction, the  new  principle  was  introduced  of  making  magistrates 
personally  re.sponsible  for  acts  done  in  their  official  capacity,  and 
that  not  according  to  any  fixetl  law,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
populace  excited  by  the  leaders  of  their  party.  The  right  of  the 
tribunes  to  address  the  people  in  defence  of  their  judicial  sen- 
tences was  naturally  extended  to  a general  licence  of  speaking  in 
the  assembly;  and  hence  arose  the  right  of  initiating  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  those  resolutions  of  the  plebs  ( p/ebindta), 'which 
at  a later  period  acquired  the  force  of  law.*  Thus  the  tribunes 
obtained  a share  in  the  legislative  jwwer  which  had  formerly 
been  exercised  by  the  consuls  under  the  direction  of  the  senate. 

As  it  was  foreseen  that  these  powers,  so  adverse  to  the  patri- 
cian order,  would  expose  their  possessors  to  constant  danger,  it 
was  enacted  that  their  persons  should  be  inviolable  (mcrosancti) 
within  the  city  and  that  space  around  it  which  was  exempted  from 
the  consular  imperium.  Beyond  that  limit,  they  w'ere  subject  to 
tlie  authority  of  the  magistrate,  like  any  other  citizen  ; nor  were 
their  powers  of  any  avail  against  his  authority.  Against  a dictator, 
they  were  equally  powerless  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  is 
still  a matter  of  dispute  whether  they  were  elected  by  the  Centu- 
ries or  by  the  Curim : the  latter  is  the  more  probable ; and  at  all 
events,  their  election  at  first  required  the  confirmation  of  the 

• By  tlie  Icilian  l^aw**  (n.c.  492?)  the  interruption  of  a tribune  in  addressing  the 

Comiiia  Tribuia  was  made  jmniahable  with  death. 
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Curia).  They  did  not  receive  the  imperium,  nor  were  they  regarded 
as  magistrates.  Invested  with  none  of  the  regal  insignia,  and 
seated  on  a plain  stool,  instead  of  the  ivory  curule  chair,  their 
office  was  contrasted  with  the  consulate  as  much  by  the  absence  of 
external  pomp  as  by  the  unlimited  reality  of  power.  Its  first 
purpose,  of  protecting  the  commonalty  from  oppression  under  a 
particular  law,  was  but  partially  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  the  ' 
evil  lay  in  Uie  law  itself,  not  merely  in  its  administration ; nor  did 
the  power  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  plebeians  give  the 
poor  any  adequate  protection  against  the  rich,  many  of  whom 
were  of  their  own  order.  The  real  effect  of  the  institution  was  to 
give  to  the  discord  between  rich  and  poor  a legal  recognition  and 
organization.  After  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  the  office 
originally  instituted  for  the  protection  of  individuals  from  oppres- 
sion grew  into  a constitutional  but  irresponsible  veto  vested  in 
the  leaders  of  the  oi)position.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
tribunes  from  two  to  five,  and  afterwards  to  ten — combined  with 
the  change  which  transferred  the  right  of  intervention  from  the 
majority  of  the  college  to  each  individual — not  only  led  to  a more 
arbitrary  and  obstructive  exercise  of  their  power,  but  often  enabled 
the  nobles  to  use  some  tribune  to  neutralize  the  policy  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  office  had  its 
use  in  giving  a legitimate  character  to  the  popular  opposition,  and 
in  preventing  those  jjcrpetual  alternations  of  exile,  and  those 
murderous  conflicts,  which  were  the  common  incidents  of  party 
contests  among  the  Greeks. 

The  law  for  the  appointment  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plcbs  was 
carried  by  the  dictator  Valerius,  who  caused  every  citizen  to  take 
an  oath  to  observe  it.  It  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Vesta — 
which  became  the  special  sanctuary  of  the  plebeians,  as  that  of 
Saturn  was  of  the  patricians — under  the  charge  of  the  two  ple- 
beian .^diles.*  These  magistrates,  who  were  elected  annually, 
first  by  the  Centuries  or  Curiae,  and  afterwards  by  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  were  associated  with  the  tribunes  as  their  attendants  and 
assistants,  and  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the 
qmestors  to  the  consuls.  Their  functions  were  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged.  They  were  made  the  keepers  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
senate  as  well  as  of  the  plebs  (b.c.  446).  To  them  was  entrusted 
the  suiierintendence  of  all  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
the  supply  of  water,  and  the  whole  sanitary  police  of  the  city ; 
the  distributions  of  corn  to  the  poorer  citizens  {atmonce) ; the  care 

* Thoir  was  dcrivud  from  the  house  (ot/cj)  of  the  gothless. 
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of  the  public  lands;  the  superintendence  of  the  markets  and  of 
■weights  and  mea-sures;  the  ordering  of  and  presidency  over  the 
public  festivals:  and,  lastly,  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  new  deities 
or  rites  were  introduced.  The  office  of  the  Cimile  .d'ldiles  was  not 
instituted  till  b.c.  305.  While  the  plel>eians  obtained  the  perma- 
nent protection  of  their  tribimes  and  a'diles,  their  present  distress 
was  in  part  relieved  by  the  sending  out  of  a militarj’  colony  to 
Velitrm,  a town  conquered  from  the  Volscians.  Such  were  the  very 
momentous  results  of  the  famous  Secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
for  such  was  the  name  by  whieh  the  commons  celebrated  the  jjosi- 
tion  they  had  taken  up  on  the  hill  in  the  lands  of  Crustumerium. 

The  first  year  after  this  great  political  victory  of  tlie  plebeians 
is  marked  in  the  Homan  annals  by  two  famous  names,  the  one  of 
a bitter  enemy,  of  the  order,  the  other  of  a friend,  who  sealed  his 
devotion  with  his  blood.  Caixjs  Maucius  Coiuolaxus,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself,  as  a youth  of  seventeen,  at  the 
battle  of  tlie  Lake  liegillus,  where  he  received  from  the  dictator 
the  “ civic  crown  ” — an  oaken  wreath — for  saving  the  life  of  a 
fellow-citizen,  and  who  gained  his  surname  this  year  by  his  e.xploit 
in  taking  the  Volscian  city  of  Corioli,  is  the  hero  of  a legend,  in 
illustrating  which  our  own  greatest  poet  has  vied  with  the  old 
Eoman  bards.  We  may  assume  that  those  who  have  not  rend  the 
story  as  told  by  Livy  are  familiar  with  the  tragedy  of  fShakspere ; 
but,  if  there  be  any  historic  basis  for  it  at  all,  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice  the  bitter  and  pertinacious  hostility  to  the  plebeians  implied 
in  the  propo.sal  of  Coriolanus,  to  extort  the  surrender  of  the  tribu- 
nate as  the  price  of  saving  them  from  famine. 

Of  SruKirs  Cassius,  Dr.  Arnold  has  well  said,  that  “ by  a 
strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Homan,  whoso  greatness 
is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and  whose 
memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party 
who  destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason  and 
attempted  t3'ranny.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  he  is  known  as  Hie  author  of  three  works,  to  which  Home 
owed  all  her  future  greatness : he  concluded  the  league  with  the 
Latins  in  his  second  consulship ; in  his  third,  he  concluded  the 
league  with  the  Hernicans,  and  procuretl,  although  with  the  price 
of  his  own  life,  tlie  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law.”  • The 
treaty  with  the  Latins,  concluded  in  B.c.  493,  was  preserved  at 
Home  on  a brazen  jiillar  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  Its  terms  of 
perfect  equality  prove  how  completely  the  Ijiitins  had  regained  their 
* Aniold’g  //ittory  of  rol.  i.  pp.  151,  152. 
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iiulepeadence ; and  the  names  of  the  thirty  cities  indicate  within 
wliat  narrow  limits  the  Roman  territory  had  been  thrown  back.* 
The  language  of  tlie  treaty,  as  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus, affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  style  of  such  instru- 
ments at  that  early  age  : — “ There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so 
long  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place  above  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  its  place  below  the  heaven ; they  shall  neither  wage,  nor 
cause  to  be  waged,  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other’s  enemies  a passage  through  their  land ; they  shall  aid  each 
other,  when  attacked,  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and 
plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms  shall  be  shared  equally  between 
them.”  After  a clause  for  the  settlement  of  private  disputes 
between  citizens  of  the  two  states,  it  was  agreed  that  when  their 
armies  were  in  the  field  together,  the  command  should  be  given  in 
alternate  years  to  the  Roman  and  the  Latin  general. 

These  stipulations  evidently  point  to  a common  danger  from 
some  enemy,  whoso  attacks  w'cre  tlie  chief  motive  for  the  union  of 
the  two  states.  The  legendary  stories,  confirmed  so  fiir  by  the 
subsequent  histor}’,  enable  us  to  find  that  enemy  in  the  warlike 
peoples  of  the  Volscians  and  the  iEquians,  two  branches  of  the 
Umbro-Samuite  race.  The  former,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
occupied  the  south  of  Latium ; the  latter  had  their  seats  in  the 
Apennines,  on  the  upper  Anio.  Their  attacks  at  this  period  on 
the  Latins  and  the  Romans  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Etruscans,  who  were  extending  their  power  through 
Central  Italy  and  down  into  Campania,  f The  long  wars  with  these 
tribes,  and  with  the  Etruscans,  form  the  sum  of  tihe  foreign  history 
of  Rome  down  to  the  Gallic  invasion ; and  the  varying  fortunes  of 
those  wars  bear  a close  relation  to  the  internal  history  of  the  (dty. 

The  leiigue  was  strengthened,  seven  years  later,  in  the  third 
consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  by  the  accession  of  the  Hernieans, 
a Sabine  peojde  who  dwelt  in  that  high  valley  of  the  Apennines 
which  extends  from  the  break  in  the  chain  at  Prieneste  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  Liris,  and  whose  position,  between  the 
ACquians  on  the  north  and  the  Volscians  on  the  south,  was  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  (b.c.  486).  No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Sjjurius  Cassius  than  the  fact  that 
his  league  with  the  Latins  remained  unbroken  for  a full  century, 
till  the  Gallic  invasion ; and  yet  his  accusers  charged  him  with 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  Rome  to  those  of  the  Latins.  Party 

• The  occurrence  of  Corioli  among  these  names  is  a significant  commentary  on  tho 
legend  of  Coriolanus,  which  makes  it  a Volscion  town.  f See  p.  14;J. 
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jealousy  can  always  forge  weapons  of  attack  equally  out  of  succe.ss 
or  failure.  That  active  hostilities  were  carried  on,  especially  with 
the  Volscians,  during  these  seven  years,  is  implied  in  the  legend 
of  Coriolanus,  which  (under  its  poetical  veil)  confesses  the  repulse 
of  the  enemy  after  great  danger  to  Rome.  This  inference  agrees 
with  the  ascription  of  two  triumphs  to  Spurius  Cassius,  and  with 
the  fact  that  a new  division  of  pultlic  land  had  to  be  made. 

The  consul  seized  tlie  opportunity  to  strike  n blow  at  tlie  great 
iniquity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  civil  dissensions — tlie  system 
of  occupation  of  the  public  land  by  the  patricians,  and  the  with- 
holding assignments  of  it  from  the  plebeians.  He  proposed  to 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  the  first  of  those  famous,  but  grievously 
misunderstood  measures,  knoiam  as  Agrarian  Laws.  To  the 
illustrious  Niebuhr  is  due  the  merit  of  dispelling  the  popular 
misapprehension,  that  the  principle  of  an  agrarian  law  consisted  in 
the  resumption  by  tlie  state  of  its  supposed  natural  right  to  all 
the  land  under  its  protection,  and  its  redistribution  to  the  citizens, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  on  equal  terms.  No  such  confiscation  of 
private  property  was  dreamt  of  in  these  laws.  They  dealt  solely 
with  the  a(jer  publicus,  the  nature  of  which  has  already  been 
explained ; and  their  primary  object  was  to  secure  for  the  ple- 
beians those  allotments  of  arable  ground,  and  that  fair  share  in 
the  use  of  the  pasture  land,  which  the  cupidity  of  the  patricians 
had  withheld,  and  to  exact  from  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder 
their  stipulated  rent.  Spurius  Cassius  pro]>osed  that  the  jiublic 
domain  should  be  measured,  a part  of  it  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  and  another  portion  distributed  among  the  needy  citizens. 
The  popularity  of  the  consid  and  the  fear  of  another  secession 
prevailed  over  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patricians,  headed  by 
bis  colleague,  Proculus  Virginius.*  ^The  measure  was  carried 
through  the  assembly  of  the  Centuries,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Curiae;  but  the  patricians  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  man  whom  they  regarded  as  a traitor  to  his  order,  and  the 
l»lebeians  themselves  were  dissatisfied  because  the  Latins  were  to 
have  their  fair  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
recent  treaty.  Cassius  was  succeeded  iu  the  consulship  by  Servius 
Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius ; and  another  member  of  the  Fabian 
house,  which  now  begins  to  distinguish  itself  by  its  high  patrician 
politics — Kieso  Fabius,  the  consul’s  brother — was  one  of  the  two 
judges  of  capital  crimes  {quastores  parricidii).  These  officers 

* Thronp;hout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Patrician  Republic,  any  consul  who 
favoured  the  |>ei>ple  generally  had  as  a colleague  one  of  their  violent  enemies. 
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could  bring  at  once  before  the  people  any  case  in  which  an  appeal 
would  lie  from  their  judgment ; and  thus  Kiuso  arraigned  Spurius 
Cassius  before  the  Comitia  Curiata  on  the  charge  of  trying  to 
make  himself  king.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  deci- 
sion lay  legally  with  the  Comitia  Centuriata;  but  the  Curiae 
assumed  the  right  of  judging  a fellow  patrician;  and  Spurius 
Cassius  was  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  his  house  levelled  with 
tile  ground.  “ There  was  some  truth  in  the  charge  that  he  had 
usurped  regal  power,  for  he  had  endeavoured,  like  the  kings,  to 
protect  the  free  commons  against  his  own  order.  Ilis  law  was 
buried  along  with  him ; but  its  spectre  thenceforth  incessantly 
haunted  the  eyes  of  the  rich,  and  again  and  again  it  rose  from  the 
tomb  against  them,  till  the  conflicts  to  which  it  led  destroyed  the 
commonwealth.”  • Meanwhile  the  triumph  of  the  patricians  is 
attested  by  the  appearance  of  a Fabius  as  one  of  the  consuls  for 
seven  successive  years  (b.c.  48.5 — 479).  But  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Fabian  house  brought  an  unexpected  aid  to  the  popular  cause. 

These  seven  years  were  a period  of  incessant  war  with  the 
jFquians  and  the  Veientines,  and  of  continual  dissensions  in  the 
city.  Successive  tribunes  attempted  to  protect  citizens  in  the 
refusal  to  enlist ; and  it  is  even  said  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
haughty'  Kaeso  Fabius,  who  was  hated  almost  as  bitterly  as  Appius 
Claudius,  suflered  themselves  to  be  defeated  rather  than  follow 
him  to  victory.  At  length,  the  valour  of  the  Fabii  in  a battle 
against  the  Veientines,  followed  by  their  kind  treatment  of  the 
wounded  soldiers,  conciliated  the  people  (b.c.  480) ; and,  in  the 
following  year,  Kseso  himself  proposed  the  execution  of  the  Agra- 
rian Law  of  Spurius  Cassius.  Scorned  by  their  fellow  patricians 
as  recreants,  the  Fabii  resolved  to  quit  Rome  in  a body,  with 
their  clients,  as  the  Claudii  had  left  Regillus  a quarter  of  a 
century  before.  Tliey  established  themselves  on  the  little  river 
Cremera,  which  runs  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Tuscan  side,  a few 
miles  above  Rome ; but  within  two  years  the  whole  colony,  to  the 
number  of  300,  were  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
V eieutines.  One  youth  alone  escaped,  having  been  left  behind  at 
Rome,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Fabii  who  were  so  famous 
in  after  years  (b.c.  477).  In  the  next  year,  the  Veientines  stormed 
the  Janiculum,  and  two  years  later  a truce  was  made  between 
Rome  and  Veil  for  forty  y'ears  (b.c.  474).  f 

• Mommsen,  History  of  Home,  yol  i.  p.  280. 

+ AVith  characteristic  falsilicatiou,  the  annalists  represent  the  A'cicntines,  after  all 
their  successes,  as  suing  for  this  peace. 
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Tliese  clisn.stors  supplied  the  tribunes  with  grounds  for  nttiicks 
upon  the  patrician  magistrate.^  ; and  the  consuls  of  two  successive 
years  were  impeached  for  permitting  the  massacre  of  the  Fabii 
and  the  loss  of  the  Janiculura.  The  precedent  was  next  extended 
to  political  offences,  and  the  consuls  of  b.c.  474  were  impeached, 
on  the  exj)iratioh  of  tlieir  year  of  office,  for  tlieir  opposition  to  the 
demand  of  the  tribunes  for  tlie  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law. 
Tlieir  accuser,  the  tribune  Genucius,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on 
the  night  before  the  trial.  This  violation  of  the  sacred  person  of 
a tribune,  the  more  odious  because  of  the  freedom  of  access  to  his 
house,  was  followed  by  other  assassinations,  which  struck  terror 
into  the  popular  party,  till  the  courage  of  a single  man  rallied  the 
jilebeians  and  raised  the  tribunes  one  great  step  in  jiower. 

This  man  was  Publilius  Volero,  who,  being  chosen  tribune,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  resistance  to  an  arbitrary  levy  made  by  the  consuls, 
proposed  the  celebrated  “ Publilian  Law,”  that  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  and  the  plebeian  asdiles  should  be  elected  by  the  plebeians 
themselves  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  (b.c.  472).  Every  device  was 
employed  to  postpone  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  to  whom  the  pro- 
posal was  at  first  made  as  a plehladtum.  The  patricians  appeared 
in  the  Forum  with  their  clients,  and  provoked  personal  conflicts 
with  the  plebeians,  and  a fatal  epidemic  helped  to  drive  over  the 
business  to  the  following  year.  Both  parties  prepared  for  a deci- 
sive contest.  The  patricians  chose  for  their  consul  Apj)ius  Clau- 
dius, the  son  of  their  old  leader ; Volero  was  re-elected  tribune, 
w'itb  a still  more  bold  and  resolute  colleague,  Caius  Lictorius; 
and  the  scope  of  tlie  proposed  resolution  was  enlarged.  Tlie  day 
of  meeting  came.  Appius  Claudius  declared  that  he  would  resist 
the  voting  by  force ; Lretorius  vowed  that  he  would  carry  the  law 
before  night,  or  lay  down  his  life  in  the  Forum.  Appius  kept  his 
place,  surrounded  by  his  lictors,  when  Ladorius  called  the  tribes 
to  vote,  and  bade  all  strangers  to  withdraw  from  the  Forum.  The 
tribune  sent  his  officer  to  insist  on  the  consul’s  departure ; and  a 
fray  ensued  between  the  lictors  and  the  multitude,  in  which  the 
sacred  person  of  Lretorius  was  severely  wounded.  The  commons 
stormed  the  Capitol ; and  for  several  days  the  citadel  of  Rome 
was  held  by  them  ns  by  an  enemy.  At  length  the  senate  listened 
to  the  wiser  atlvice  of  tlie  more  moderate  consul,  Titus  Quinctius. 
They  adoptc-d  the  plebiscitura,  and  proposed  it  to  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  whose  sanction  converted  it  into  a law,  which  has  been 
called  the  second  great  charter  of  Roman  liberties.  Rome  say  that 
the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now  first  raised  to  five.  Be  this 
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as  it  may,  five  plebeian  tribunes  ■were  elected  by  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  470).  Their  names  are 
preserved ; and  the  absence  of  that  of  Lietorius  from  the  list  has 
been  thought  to  imply  that  he  died,  as  he  had  said,  from  the 
wounds  he  received  in  the  Forum.  Nor  was  Appius  Claudius 
sufifered  to  escape  punishment.  His  army  refused  to  fight,  when 
he  led  them  against  the  Volscians;  and  the  stem  consul  inflicted 
on  them  that  terrible  penalty  of  decimatwn*  which  has  since 
I)assed  into  a proverbial  expression.  For  this  act  of  severity,  and 
for  his  lawless  conduct  in  his  consulship,  he  was  impeached  by 
two  of  the  new  tribunes,  and  only  avoided  a certain  condemnation 
by  suicide.  Another  account,  however,  says  that  he  died  of 
sickness  (b.c.  470). 

"We  know  in  fact  that  Rome  suffered  terribly  about  this  time 
from  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  which  in  one  year  carried  off  both 
the  consuls,  two  of  the  four  augurs,  and  the  Curio  Maximus  (the 
head  of  the  curiae);  and  the  only  magistrates  left  were  the  pie-, 
beian  sediles,  who  carried  on  the  government  under  the  control 
of  senatorial  interreges  (b.c.  403).  All  the  accession  of  political 
power  gained  by  the  tribunes  had  been  of  little  material  help  to 
the  plebeians,  who  were  ag^in  overwhelmed  with  distress  and 
debt.  Their  most  substantial  relief  was  from  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  at  the  important  port  of  Antium,  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
w'hich  was  taken  from  the  Volscians  (b.c.  468),  and  by  the  divi- 
sion of  its  lands  among  the  colonists.  At  length  the  demands  of 
the  commons  rose  to  a complete  reform  of  the  existing  order  of 
tlie  commonwealth ; and,  in  B.C.  462,  the  tribune,  C.  Terentillus, 
proposed  a law  for  the  restraining  of  the  jwwers  of  the  consuls, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  ten  commissioners,!  chosen  equally 
from  both  orders,  to  draw  up  a new  code  of  laws.  This  proposal 
contained  the  first  germ  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  as  a compromise  after  a violent  conflict  for 
eight  years  (b.c.  462 — 454).'  The  plebeians  elected  the  same  tri- 
bunes for  five  successive  years.  The  younger  patricians  organized 
clubs  for  the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of  violence ; and  among 
these,  Kffiso  Quinctius,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Cincinnatus, 
brought  upon  himself  an  impeachment  by  the  tribune,  Aulus  Vir- 

• That  is,  the  choice  of  every  Unth  man,  by  lot  or  otherwise,  for  execution.  The 
moral  etfect  of  tliis  punishment  may  be  said  to  be  increased  tenfold  by  the  fear  of 
every  man  that  the  choice  may  fall  on  him. 

f DecemmrL  It  was  the  custom  of  tho  Romans  to  name  colleges  or  committees, 
whether  permanent  or  special,  by  the  number  of  their  members.  The  celebrated 
political  triumviraUs  were  an  ironical  application  of  this  nomenclature. 
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ginius  (b.c.  461).  Kffiso  fled  into  Etruria  before  the  day  of  his 
trial.  A conspiracy  was  formed  for  effecting  his  return ; and  in 
the  following  year  a band  of  exiles  and  slaves,  led  by  a Sabine, 
named  Appius  Herdonius,  surprized  the  Capitol  by  night,  and 
kept  posse.ssion  of  it  in  arms,  demanding  the  restoration  of  all 
political  exiles.  The  consular  power  was,  as  usual,  divided  be- 
tween an  eager  partisan  of  the  patricians  and  a favourer  of  the 
people,  an  Appius  Claudius  and  a Valerius  Poplicola.  The  latter 
led  the  allied  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Hernicaus  to  the  assault  of 
the  Capitol.  The  consul  was  killed,  but  the  post  was  carried,  and 
the  insurgents  were  put  to  the  sword  or  afterwards  executecL 
Kieso  Quinctius,  who  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  the  conflict.  But  the  patricians  proved  their  unyielding 
obstinacy  by  electing  in  the  place  of  Valerius  the  father  of  the 
relxjl  Kieso,  the  stern  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  enmity  to  the  commons  as  for  the  republican 
simplicity  which  has  shed  a lustre  upon  his  name.  The  annalists 
a-scribe  to  him  a scheme  for  obtaining  the  revocation  of  all  tlie 
popular  measures  by  summoning  the  army,  in  virtue  of  their 
military  oath,  to  meet  him  at  the  Lake  Regillus,  where  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tribunes  would  have  been  of  no  force  against  the 
consular  imperiunu  The  worst  scenes  of  civil  conflict  that  dis- 
graced the  Greek  republics  were  enacted  at  Rome,  which  seemed 
given  over  to  internal  war.  There  is  even  a tradition,  though 
scarcely  clear  enough  to  be  recorded  as  a fact,  that  nine  eminent 
men  of  the  popular  party  were  burnt  alive  in  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
such  being  the  punishment  provided  by  an  old  law  for  the  worst 
traitors.  Tlie  state  seems  only  to  have  been  saved  from  anarchy 
by  the  moderating  influence  of  the  senate,  and  the  pressure  of 
foreign  war. 

For  the  A5quians  and  Volscians  were  again  bearing  hard  upon 
Latium.  The  citadel  of  Tusculum,  which  had  been  surprised  by 
the  former,  was  indeed  recovered,  but  Antium  was  retaken  and 
held  by  the  latter  (b.c.  459).  A brief  truce  with  the  .®quians 
was  followed  by  the  war  which  is  illustrated  by  the  celebrated 
legend  of  Cincinnatus.  In  the  year  b.c.  458,  the  consul  L.  Minu- 
cius  had  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  a defile 
of  Mount  Algidus.*  Five  knights  escaped  from  the  army,  and 
brought  the  news  of  its  danger  to  Rome.  The  consul,  C.  Nautius, 
summoned  the  senate,  and  it  was  resolved  that  L.  Quinctius  Cincin- 

* This  rangi",  which  lay  Ix’twccn  Pra-iicste  and  tlie  Alban  hill,  was  a sort  of  advanced 
pobt  of  the  eiEqulAns  in  thoir  wars  with  Uome. 
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natns  should  be  named  dictator.  Though  sharing,  as  we  hare 
seen,  the  strongest  prejudices  of  his  order  against  tlie  plebeians, 
Cincinnatus  was  one  of  a cla.ss  of  patricians  which  did  not  die  out 
for  many  generations,  who,  amidst  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
avarice,  preserved  the  simple  frugal  life  of  tlie  olden  times,  wlien 
each  burgess  had  his  modest  share  of  the  narrow  territory  of  the 
city. 

“ llunc  ct  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
Utilcm  bello  tulit  et  Camillum 
Sicva  pauperlas  et  ovitus  apto 
Cum  lare  fumlus.” 

He  lived  on  his  little  farm  of  four  jugera  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  bands.*  When  summoned  to 
as.sumc  the  consulship  two  years  before,  ho  had  said  to  his  wife, 
“ I fear,  Racilia,  our  little  field  must  remain  tliis  year  unsown  ; ” 
and  now  he  was  found  by  the  deputies  of  the  Senate  digging  in  the 
field,  with  his  toga  laid  aside  on  the  ground.  They  bade  him  put 
on  his  dress  to  receive  the  message  of  the  Senate  in  a fitting  manner, 
and  hailed  him  as  Master  of  the  People,  to  deliver  the  consul  and 
his  army  from  the  ambush  of  the  iEquians.  Having  appointed  for 
his  master  of  tlie  horse  L.  Tarquitius  Flaccus,  a citizen  poor  and 
frugal  as  himself,  who  had  not  the  census  of  a knight,  Cincinnatus 
summoned  all  the  people  to  the  Forum,  and  ordered  the  shojis  to 
be  shut  and  all  business  to  be  suspended,  till  the  consul  and  his 
army  should  be  rescued.  He  summoned  every  man  of  mililarv  age 
to  meet  him  in  the  Campus  Martins  before  sunset,  each  provided 
with  rations  for  five  days,  and  tw'elve  stakes,  f The  old  men  pre- 
pared the  food,  while  the  soldiers  cu.t  the  stakes  where  they  pleased ; 
and  before  midnight  the  dictator  and  his  levy  had  reached  Mount 
Algidus.  Having  reconnoitred  the  enemy’s  position,  Cincinnatus 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  baggage,  and  to  surround 
the  hostile  camp  with  a ditch  and  the  palisade  ho  had  provided. 
They  liegan  their  work  with  a shout  that  announced  their  presence 
to  the  consul  and  his  army,  who  forthwith  made  an  attack  whicli 
occupied  the  .ffiquians  all  the  night,  and  allowed  them  flo  leisure 
to  turn  against  the  new  enemy.  So  they  found  themselves  in  the 


• Four is  about  acres.  The  farm  was  probably  in  the  suburb  of  Janicu- 
lum,  as  Rome  hatl  not  yet  recovered  her  territory  beyond  the  Tiber.  The  cognomen 
of  Cincinnatus  is  said  to  liave  been  derived  from  his  crisp  curling  locks  (cincinni). 

+ Three  or  four  stakea  for  the  palisade  of  the  camp  formed  a regular  part  of  the 
load  which  a Roman  soUlier  carried  on  the  march  ; but  these  were  designed  for  a 
special  purpose. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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morning  liemmed  in  between  two  Roman  armies,  and  bad  no 
resource  but  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Cincinnatus  made  them 
all  jiass  beneath  the  yoke,  ns  the  symbol  of  subjection*  : and  led 
the  jEquiiin  general  Gracchus,  and  his  chief  officers,  in  triumph 
back  to  Rome,  which  lie  had  left  within  twenty-four  hours,  fol- 
lowed by  the  consul’s  army,  to  whom  he  allowed  no  share  of  the 
spoil.  The  poetic  beauty  of  the  story  is  somewhat  marred  by  its 
sequel.  Cincinnatus  did  not  lay  down  his  office  till  he  had  avenged 
his  son  Kroso  by  the  condemnation  and  banishment  of  the  chief 
witness  against  him  on  a charge  of  perjury.  But  he  made  no 
further  political  use  of  his  power ; and  he  retired  to  his  farm,  after 
holding  the  dictatorship  for  only  sixteen  days. 

The  connection  of  this  family  legend  of  the  Quinctii  with  the 
real  history  of  the  vEquian  and  Volscian  wars  is  admirably  descrilied 
by  Dr.  Arnold  : — “ In  such  a warfare  as  that  of  the  Romans  with 
the  ASquians  and  Volscians,  there  are  always  sufficient  alternations 
of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on  either  side  with  matter  of 
triimiph ; and  by  exaggerating  every  victory,  and  omitting  or 
slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a picture  such  as  national 
vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire, 
to  correct  and  su])ply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Roman 
historians  : it  is  enough  to  say  that,  at  the  close  of  the  third 
century  of  Rome,  the  warfare  which  the  Romans  had  to  maintain 
against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive:  that  the 
iEquians  and  Volscians  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  tlie  Apen- 
nines, and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills  in  the  heart 
of  Latium : that  of  the  thirty  Latin  states,  which  had  formed  the 
league  with  Rome  (in  b.c.  493),  thirteen  were  now  either  destroyed 
or  were  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  Opicaus : that  on  the  Alban  hills 
themselves  Tusculum  alone  remained  indejxindent ; and  that  there 
was  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy 
into  the  territory  of  Rome.  Accordinglj*,  that  territory  was  plun- 
dered year  after  year,  and,  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at 
times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were  never  deterred  from  renewing 
a contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable  and  glorious. 
So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.”t 

So  little  was  the  victojy  of  Cincinnatus  decisive,  that  in  the 

* The  yoke,  formed  of  two  sfiears  set  upright  aud  one  across,  was  an  imitation  of 
llic  instrument  which  »er\  wl  draught  cattle  for  a collar,  an»l  which  may  still  l>e  seen 
where  oxen  are  used  for  ploughing. 

t 11  lA/wg  t)/  vol.  i.  pp.  20S,  20P. 
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very  next  year  we  find  the  .^quians  joining  with  the  Sabines  to 
ravage  the  rich  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  These 
wars,  and  tlie  continuance  of  the  pestilenee  at  Rome,  had  tlie 
effect  of  still  po.stpouiug  the  Terentilian  law.  Meanwhile,  the 
popular  party  aimed  at  other  objects.  The  number  of  the  tribunes, 
already  enlarged  to  five,  was  now  doubled ; a worse  than  doubtful 
benefit,  as  it  increased  the  chance  that  one  of  so  large  a number 
might  Ixicome  the  tool  of  the  patricians  (b.c.  457).  A far  greater 
gain  was  effected  by  the  law  of  the  tribune  Icilius,  assigning  the 
Aventine  as  a residence  for  the  Plebeians.  The  surface  of  the 
hill  was  parcelled  out  among  them  into  building  sites ; and  its  • 
steep  sides  made  it  capable  of  defence  (b.c.  45C).  Lest  this  law 
should  bo  obstructed  in  its  passage,  like  the  Terentilian,  by  the 
disorderly  interruptions  of  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  it  was 
not  proposed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  but  laid  as  a petition  before 
the  Senate  by  the  tribune,  who  demanded  to  be  heard  in  its  behalf; 
and  thus  the  tribunes  gained  indirectly  what  amounted  to  the 
privilege  of  initiating  measures  in  the  Senate.  That  body  adojited 
the  law  as  a compromise : it  passed  the  assembly  of  the  centuries ; 
it  was  confirmed  with  solemn  oaths  in  the  presence  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs ; and  was  inscribed  on  a brass  pUlar  in  the  temple  of  Diana 
on  the  Aventine.  Still  the  Terentilian  law  was  pressed  on  by  the 
tribunes,  who  were  re-elected  for  the  fifth  time,  and  as  resolutely 
opposed  by  the  patricians.  At  length,  in  the  three-hundredth 
year  of  the  city,  an  agreement  was  effected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  consuls,  who  were  both  of  the  mo<lerate  party.  A commission 
of  three  (triumviri)  was  sent  to  Greece,  then  in  tlie  height  of  her 
glory,  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
AVars,  to  inquire  into  the  Greek  laws,  especially  those  of  Solon, 
and  to  report  which  of  them  seemed  likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  state  (b.c.  454).  It  was  during  the  year  of  tlieir  absence  tliat 
the  pestilence,  under  which  Rome  had  long  suffered  more  or  less, 
broke  out  with  the  frightful  violence  already  noticed,  aggravaterl 
by  a famine  (b.c.  453).  The  city  would  seem  to  have  lain  at  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies,  had  they  not  suffered  equally  by  the  same 
plague,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a wave  of  that  mysterious 
disease  which  desolated  Athens  twenty-three  years  later.*  Tlie 
exhaustion  caused  by  it  seems  to  have  checkal  the  attacks  of  the 
enemies  of  Rome  for  several  years. 

In  the  following  year,  the  pestilence  abated ; the  commissioners 
returned  from  Greece ; both  parties  agreed  to  appoint  a Committee 


* Sec  Vol.  I.,  pp.  498 — 500. 
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of  Ten  • with  full  power,  not  only  to  draw  up  new  laws,  but  to 
administer  the  whole  government  of  the  republic,  both  civil  aud 
military,  till  the  new  ccxle  should  come  into  force.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  ordinary  magistracies  were  to  be  suspended,  including  not 
only  the  consulate,  but  the  tribuneship.f  Tlie  pah-icians  insisted 
that  all  the  Ten  should  be  of  their  own  body,  and,  after  a severe 
struggle,  the  plebeians  were  compelled  to  yield  the  point  J They 
seem  to  have  relied  on  the  understanding,  that  the  new  legislation 
was  to  be  a thoroughly  healing  measure,  framed  to  establish,  for 
ever,  etpial  justice  to  both  orders ; and,  strange  as  it  appears  in 
the  light  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  they  reposed  full  confidence 
in  Appius  Claudius,  who,  as  consul  elect,  was  to  be,  with  his  col- 
league Titus  Genucius,  at  the  head  of  the  college.  For  this 
Appius  Claudius,  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  Claudii  who  have 
already  figm-ed  in  the  annals  of  the  republic,  had  professed  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  people.  Three  members  more  were  fur- 
nished (as  Niebuhr  supposes)  § by  the  Warden  of  the  City  and 
the  QuBBstores  Parricidii ; and  the  other  five  were  elected  by  the 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries  (b.c.  4.'i2). 

With  the  new  year,  the  consuls  elect  went  through  the  form  of 
abdicating  their  office,  and  the  Deckmvirs  entered  on  their  un- 
bounded power,  limited  onlj'  by  the  obligation  of  laying  it  down 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year.  The  administrative  government  was 
vested,  just  ns  during  an  Interregnum,  in  each  member  of  the 
college  for  a day.  But  it  was  soon  foimd  that  Ap])ius  Claudius, 
from  the  prestige  of  his  great  name,  from  his  determined  will, 
and  from  his  great  popularity,  eclipsed  his  colleagues,  and  wielded 
a ])ower  little  short  of  regal.  Nor  did  he  at  first  l>elie  the  confi- 
dence of  the  peojjle.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  one  of  those 
ardent  and  self-willed  natures  which  apply  their  force  admirably 
to  a worthy  object,  and  then,  in  the  pride  of  success,  expecting  to 


• Thrir  full  title  wns  Vccan  Viri  eonsvJari  potfsiaU  lf{phux  scrihundis. 
f Surh  is  the  statement  of  ami  Dionysius  ; but  Niebuhr  doubts  its  tnith 
respecting  the  tribunate,  which,  however,  lie  admits  to  have  been  susj>eniled  under 
the  second  decemvirate. 

Tills  statement  describes  the  actual  fact  with  reference  to  the  first  dccenivire, 
not  the  essential  nature  of  the  office.  That  the  “ decemvirate  with  consular  power,” 
like  the  subsequent  “ military  tribunate  with  consular  power,”  wns  legally  open  to 
l>oth  orders,  is  argued  by  Dr.  Mommsen,  Iwtli  on  other  grounds  and  decisively  from 
the  names  of  Ove  of  the  members  of  the  second  ilecemviral  college,  who  unquestion* 
ably  Vn  longed  to  plel>cian 

§ lie  regards  the  finit  decemvirs  as  the  decevx  primi  of  the  Senate  ; but  the  second 
n.s  a representative  college  resembling,  and  prolwbly  framed  in  direct  imitation  of,  the 
Attic  Archons,  as  a result  of  the  commission  sent  to  Owece. 
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command  all  aroimd  them,  are  shipwrecked  upon  their  own  selfish 
desires.  AVhile  the  Decemvirs  were  engaged  in  their  great  work 
of  legislation,  and  moved  with  the  desire  of  reconciling  all  parties, 
their  government  was  moderate  and  just. 

Meanwhile  tlieir  special  work  made  rapid  progress.  Their  study 
of  the  Greek  laws  was  aided  by  an  Ionian  sophist,  llermodoriis  of 
Ephesus,  whose  services  were  commemorated  by  the  erection  of 
his  statue  in  the  Comitium.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  they  had 
prepared  and  laid  before  the  people  a complete  code  of  laws, 
which  were  engraved  upon  ten  tablets  of  brass,  and  affixed  to  the 
rostra  in  front  of  the  senate-house.  The  very  number  of  these 
tables,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  Decemvirs — a number 
so  familiar  to  the  Latins — furnishes  a decisive  confirmation  of 
what  we  might  assume  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  Ten 
Tables  were  designed  for  a complete  code.  The  statement  that  the 
Decemviral  office  was  prolonged  for  another  year,  in  order  that  the 
code  might  be  made  more  complete,  is  the  more  suspicious  from 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  two  lists 
of  Decemvirs  were  composed  of  different  persons.  It  is  one  of 
those  bold  conjectures,  which  were  the  fruit  of  Niebuhr's  almost 
intuitive  sagacity,  that  the  decemvirate  was  meant  to  be  a i)erma- 
neut  committee  of  government,  in  place  of  the  old  magistracies. 
It  seems  unquestionably  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  new  legis- 
lation to  substitute  the  safeguard  of  written  law  for  the  irregular 
protection  which  had  been  afibrded  by  the  tribunitian  power,  at 
the  cost  almost  of  a chronic  civil  war.  “ Beyond  doubt,”  says 
Dr.  Mommsen,  “when  the  plebeians  desired  a written  code,  the 
patricians  replied  that  in  that  event  the  legal  protection  of  tribunes 
would  be  superfluous.”  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  ple- 
beians would  have  surrendered  the  tribuneship,  trusting  to  the 
letter  of  a law  the  administration  of  which  was  left  to  the  patriciim 
magistrates ; and  tJie  equal  division  of  the  second  decemvirate 
among  the  patrician  and  plebeian  members  looks  like  a permanent 
cbmjiromise  between  the  orders,  an  idea  which  seems  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  whole  constitution  of  the  college.  AVe  learn  from 
Dionysius  that  six  of  the  Ten  were  military  tribunes,  three  patri- 
cian and  three  plebeian  ; and  these  were  commanders  in  war.  Of 
the  remaining  four,  Niebuhr  regards  two  as  invested  with  censorial 
power  and  with  that  of  the  AVardeu  of  the  City,  combined  with 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  while  the  other  two  had  the  authority 
of  qutestors ; there  being  one  patrician  and  one  plebeian  in  each  of 
these  two  pairs.  Niebulir  also  states  that  “ the  second  election  was 
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quite  different  from  the  first,  the  noblest,  like  the  lowest  2'atriciuns, 
canvassing  for  the  votes  of  the  idebeians  (canvassing  here  apjjears 
for  the  first  tune),  so  that  the  election  was  perfectly  free.” 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Decemvirate  was  renewed  for  the  year  b.c. 
4.50,  and  two  more  tables  were  added  to  the  ten  former,  thus  com- 

1) leting  tlie  celebrated  Laws  of  the  IVelve  Tables,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  majestic  system  of  Koman  jurisprudence.*  Appius 
Claudius  was  the  only  member  re-elected  of  the  former  college. 
The  common  story  ascribes  this  distinction  to  his  favour  with  the 

2) eo{)le,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians,  the  most 
eminent  of  whom,  including  Cincinnatus  and  another  Quinctius, 
were  themselves  candidates  for  the  office.  The  Senate  appointed 
Ai)pius  to  preside  at  the  new  elections,  as  an  indirect  mode  of 
disqualification  ; but  he  scrupled  not  to  receive  votes  for  himself, 
and  was  again  invested  with  an  almost  despotic  i)ower.  Tlie  history 
of  the  second  Decemvirate  is  one  of  tlie  points  most  obscured  by 
the  character  of  the  sources  from  which  it  comes.  They  are  com- 
monly said  to  have  abused  their  iiower  and  nded  tyrannically,  and 
all  the  conqilaints  against  the  decemvinal  legislation  refer  to  the 
two  last  tables.  But  when  .Cicero,  for  example,  calls  these  laws 
unjust,  he  is  .sjieaking  on  behalf  of  the  aristocratic  party.  Of  the 
laws  themselves  we  know  too  little  to  decide  iqion  their  real  ten- 
dency ; but  they  seem  to  have  embodied  in  a uTitten  form  the 
existing  mass  of  customary  law,  with  scarcely  any  material  altera- 
tions. They  were  in  fact  a comjiromise  between  the  two  onlors, 
based  on  the  existing  rights  of  both.  Even  the  laws  against  insol- 
vent debtors  seem  to  have  been  left  in  force,  though  a maximum  of 
IcgiJ  interest  was  fixed  (jirobably  ten  per  cent.),  and  severer  penal- 
ties were  enacted  for  usury  than  for  theft.  The  distinction  between 
the  orders  was  stjll  perjietuated  by  the  jirohibition  of  intermarriage. 
The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  guaranteed  ; but 
the  exclusion  of  any  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  is  one  of  the 
indications  of  a design  to  pcriictuate  the  suspension  of  the  tribunate 
it.self.  The  great  point  gained  was  not  in  the  contents  of  the  Tables 
so  much  as  in  their  very  existence  and  publication,  ns  a code  the 
rules  of  which  all  magistrates  must  henceforth  observe  in  their 
administration  of  the  law,  in  the  presence  of  a public  who  knew 
its  contents  as  well  as  themselves.  The  question  still  remained — 
most  critical  at  the  time,  and  very  diificult  for  the  historian — 
what  those  magistrates  were  to  be. 

• It  is  curious  to  oLsm'c,  in  the  nnmlsrs  of  the  Tnhlcs,  nnother  c.'iimii'le  of  the 
conflict  hettreen  the  decimal  and  <luodccimal  aystcnia  of  notation. 
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Thus  much  is  clear,  that,  wlieu  the  year  expired,  and  it  only 
remained  for  the  Decemvirs  to  promulgate  the  laws,  and  to  conduct 
the  election  of  tlieir  succcssor.s  (whoever  those  succcssoi’s  might  be) 
tliey  refused  to  make  the  demission  of  their  office,  and  were  driven 
from  power  by  an  insurrection,  provoked  by  the  outrageous  inso- 
lence of  Appius  Claudius.  The  old  annalists  represent  the  t3Tanny 
of  the  decemvirs  as  another  instance  of  aristocratic  misrule,  and 
the  popular  professions  of  Ai)pius  as  afl'ectation  from  the  first. 
But  there  is  another  view,  which  fiu-nishes  a better  explanation  of 
his  whole  conduct,  while  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
half  the  college  were  plebeians.  Invested  with  a new  power,  before 
which  the  old  magistracies  had  given  place,  and  surrounded  by 
insignificant  or  obsequious  colleagues,  Appius  may  have  aspired  to 
royal  power,  leaning  on  the  support  of  the  plebeians  ; but,  unable 
to  control  his  passions,  he  outraged  those  who  should  have  su])- 
ported  him  against  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  and  so  fell  before 
tt  rebellion  of  both  orders.  In  this  case  we  could  easily  imderstand 
the  sudden  revival  of  the  old  offices,  fi-om  whose  antagonism  an 
escape  had  been  sought  in  the  decemvirate ; for,  when  this  new 
device  of  government  fell  before  the  indignation  of  both  parties,  the 
plebs  would  once  more  claim  the  tribunate,  ns  a check  on  the  re- 
established consulship.  That  the  poetic  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  De- 
cemvirs recognizes  only  the  wrongs  and  the  resistance  of  one  party, 
is  a simple  consequence  of  its  being  one  of  the  jdebeian  lays. 

W e know,  in  fact,  that  there  was  a party  in  the  Senate  headed 
by  the  old  liberal  houses  of  the  Valerii  and  the  Horatii — which 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  decemvirs.  Tlie  question  seems  to 
have  l>een  postponed  by  a new  outbreak  of  war  ; and  the  decemvirs 
Were  permitted  to  le\y  two  armies  against  the  Sabines  and  the  Vol- 
scians.  In  the  former'army  there  was  a centurion  who  had  been  a 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Sicinius  Dentatus.  He  had  fought  in  more 
than  a hundred  battles,  and  had  eight  times  slain  an  cnemj'  in 
single  combat.  His  valour  was  attested,  above  the  many  crowns 
ho  had  won,  by  forty-five  wounds,  all  of  them  in  front.  But  his 
oi)position  to  the  patricians  in  his  tribunate,  and  his  supposed 
enmity  to  the  decemvirs,  brought  upon  him  a treacherous  death. 
It  was  given  out  that  he  had  fallen  in  an  ambush  of  the  enemj'. 
Such  a man  would  sell  his  life  dear;  but  the  slain  Romans  who 
Vere  found  about  his  corpse  betrayed  the  manner  of  his  death.  His 
pompous  funeral  had  soothed,  without  satisfying,  the  agitation  of 
the  one  army,  when  a new  outrage  drove  both  to  open  mutiny.  It 
is  needless  to  relate,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  stoiy  of  Virginia, 
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especially  since  it  has  been  told  by  him  who  sang  how  the  de- 
spairing father,  left  with  his  darling  daughter  before  the  merciless 
tribunal  of  Appius  Claudius,  when  the  lictors  had  hurled  back  the 
sympathizing  crowd,  snatched  the  knife  from  the  flesher's  block, 
and  used  the  moment’s  pause  for  a last  farewell : — 

**  * Then  clasp  me  louud  the  neck  once  more,  ami  give  me  one  nioiv  kis»i> ; 

Aiul  now,  mine  own  dear  little  girl,  there  is  no  way  hut  Mw.*’ — 

With  that  ho  lifted  Iiigh  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 

And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died.*'  * 

AVliile  Virginias  rushed  forth  from  the  Forum  with  his  bloody  knife 
to  the  army,  from  which  he  had  hastened  at  the  news  of  his  daugh- 
ter’s danger,  Icilius,  her  betrothed,  carried  the  tidings  to  the  other 
camp,  already  in  a ferment  at  the  fate  of  Dentatus.  Both  aban- 
doned their  generals,  and  marched  to  Home.  Tlience,  having  rallied 
round  them  the  whole  plebeian  order,  they  went  forth  in  military 
array  to  the  Sacred  Jlount.  This  second  secession  was  as  decisive 
as  the  first,  forty-five  years  before  f ; hut  not  till  the  plebeian 
army  had  advanced  to  the  Aventine,  and  a civil  war  was  threatened 
in  the  heart  of  Home.  Then  at  length  the  Senate  insisted  on  the 
abdication  of  the  decemvirs,  and  sent  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius 
to  make  terms  with  the  insurgents.  It  was  agreed  that  the  old 
constitution  should  bo  restored,  but  with  a great  extension  of  the 
])rivileges  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  and  of  the  jdebeian  magistrate.s. 
Ten  tribunes  were  elected — the  number  which  remained  till  the  end 
of  the  republic — among  whom  wci'o  Virginias  and  Icilius.  Appius 
Claudius  and  the  knife  of  Virginias  bad  done  for  the  tribunate 
what  Sextus  Tanpiinius  and  the  dagger  of  Lucretia  effected  for  the 
considsliij),  which  was  now  restored  under  its  new  name.  Valerius 
and  Horatius  were  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  Consuls,  instead 
of  Pnetors  ; and  their  first  act  was  to  move  the  ratification  of  the 
new  agreement  by  the  Vahrinn  and  lloratkm  Latvs.  The  first  of 
these  enacted  that  the  votes  of  the  plehs,  passed  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa  (jj/ehigeita),  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  jwople,  pro- 
vided they  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Centuries  ami  the  Curije,  a confirmation  which  became  more  and 
more  a matter  of  form.  This  law  was  re-enacted  by  the  Puhliliaii 
law,  in  n.c.  339,  and  by  the  Hortensian  law  in  b.c.  287.  Tlic  second 

* The  ext|uisite  |iathos  and  vtlicnieiit  tiro  of  theZop  0/  Vi'ryiiua  should  not  icujpt 
the  reader  to  overlook  the  admirable  introductory  remarks  of  Lord  Macaulay,  on  the 
conflict  with  reference  to  which  he  feigns  the  ballad  to  have  been  com|»oscd. 
t In  B.c.  404.  Sec  p.  231. 
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revived  the  ri^ht  of  appeal  to  the  Couiitia  Centuriatn,  eshiblished 
by  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  JI.  Valerius, 
the  consul  of  b.c.  300,  and  made  the  2)led{fe  to  observe  it  a condition 
of  the  election  of  future  magistrates,  including  even  the  dictator. 
The  frequent  re-enactments  of  these  fundamental  securities  for  the 
liberties  of  the  plebeians  have  been  well  compared  to  the  rej)eated 
confirmation  of  Magna  Charta  by  the  Plantagenets. 

The  third  of  these  laws  renewed  most  solemnly  the  personal 
inviolability  of  the  tribunes  and  the  plebeian  anliles,  and  of  certain 
officers,  of  whom  Ave  now  first  hear,  the  judkea  and  decemviri, 
ministers  (it  Avould  seem)  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribuue.s. 
All  offenders  against  the  second  and  third  hnvs  were  to  bo 
regarded  as  outlaws,  who  might  be  killed  with  impunity.  A vital 
addition  was  made  to  the  influence  of  the  tribimes  by  giving  them 
a delilterative  voice  in  the  Senate,  though  Avithout  a vote.  Tlic 
dignity  of  the  order  would  not  indeed  suffer  them  to  take  their 
seats  with  its  members ; so  a bench  tvas  jjlaced  for  them  at  the 
door ; but  this  very  distinction  must  have  marked  all  the  more 
clearly  their  formidable  presence.  AVith  this  footing  in  the 
Senate,  added  to  their  right  of  speech  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
and  their  sway  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  they  gradually  acijiiircd 
the  privilege  of  arresting  tlie  action  of  every  part  of  the  state  by 
their  veto  (intcrceaaid),  by  tvhich  the  acts  of  the  dictator  alone 
couki  not  be  cancelled.  They  retained  the  judicial  jiower  of 
driving  their  enemies  out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution  by  the 
infliction  of  fines,  their  sentences  being  confinned  by  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  which  was  virtually  the  assembly  of  the  plebeians.  Tlie 
laws  of  the  dcceiuA’irs  had  indeed  caused  the  patricians  and  their 
clients  to  be  enrolled  among  the  SerA’ian  tribes  (if  they  Avere  not 
so  before),  but  without  materially  affecting  the  predominance  of 
the  plebeians  in  the  assembly,  where  the  mode  of  voting  gave  no 
advantage  to  rank  or  wealth. 

The  ill-wUl  left  by  the  recent  contest  avos  manifested  in  the  way 
in  which  the  state  settled  down  to  its  ordinary  working  under  the 
new  laws.  The  march  of  the  armies  back  to  Rome  to  overthroAV 
the  decemvirs  had  left  the  war  to  bo  carried  on  by  the  Latin  and 
Ilcrnican  allies;  but  now  the  popidar  consuls  held  a levy,  and 
the  i)eople  willingly  followed  them  to  the  field.  They  returned 
victorious  to  the  Camims  Maidius,  where  they  waited,  as  die  law 
required,  to  enter  die  city  in  triumph.  But  Avheu  the  jealousy  of 
the  Senate  Avithheld  the  necessary  decree,  die  tribune  Icilius  con- 
vened die  people  in  their  tribes,  and  carried  a vote  for  the  triumph, 
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wliich  the  Senate  dared  not  but  confirm.  The  next  step  wa.s  to 
take  vengeance  upon  the  decemvirs.  Applies  Claudius  was 
impeached  by  Virg-inius,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  His  fate  was  shared  by  his  friend  and 
chief  supporter,  Spurius  Oppius,  one  of  the  plebeian  decemvirs.* 
The  other  eight  were  sufl’ered  to  go  into  exile ; and  it  became  the 
custom  to  allow  political  oftenders  (except  in  extreme  cases)  this 
means  of  escaping  tlie  extreme  capital  jienalty,  before  sentence 
was  actually  pronounced.  An  attempt  to  continue  tlie  same  con- 
suls and  tribunes  in  office  was  checked,  like  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  decemvirs,  by  the  moderation  of  the  tribune  M.  Duillius, 
and  of  the  consuls,  who  dcH'lined  the  proposed  honour.  Thus 
ended  this  memorable  year,  in  which  the  plebeian  o])position  was 
finally  organized,  w’ith  powers  which  went  on  growuig,  till  scarcely 
any  other  check  upon  them  remained  to  the  nobles,  but  the  device 
of  securing  tools  among  the  tribunes  themselves,  or  the  use  of 
o])en  violence.  The  failure  of  the  compromise  attempted  in  the 
decemvirate  had  already  sown  the  seeds  of  civil  war  and  anarchy 
in  the  constitution. 

From  this  moment  the  equalization  of  tlie  orders  became  but  a 
question  of  time,  and  the  plebeians  lent  all  their  increased  strength 
to  its  achievement.  It  appears  that  the  2'lebeiiui  nobility,  whose 
interests  had  united  them  to  the  jaitricians  during  the  social  con- 
flict lietween  rich  and  poor,  noiv  saw  that  the  full  establishment 
of  the  tribunate  gave  them  a means  of  obtaining  political  equality. 
So  the  united  strength  of  the  order  was  directed  against  the  two 
distinctive  patrician  privileges,  exclusive  interman-iage,  and  exclu- 
sive tenure  of  the  higher  magistracies.  Though  powerless  against 
such  an  union,  the  jiatricians  only  submitted  after  a third  seces- 
sion,— this  time  to  31.  Janictilus.  The  tribune  Canuleius  had 
proposed  two  votes  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  for  granting  the 
commbium  and  a share  in  the  consulship  to  the  plcbeiiuis.  The 
first  became  a law  by  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  the  i)eoi)lc ; 
but  on  the  second  a compromise  was  eflected.  The  jjatricians 
objected  to  admit  the  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  an  office  invested 
not  only  with  the  tradition  of  the  regal  dignity,  but  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  patrician  religion.  For  any  but  patricians  to  take 
the  auspices  and  offer  sacrifices  was  held  to  be  positive  desecra- 
tion, f As  a device  therefore  for  sharing  the  chief  magistracy 

* Auolher  account  is  that  Ojipiua  was  iiuiwachcil  by  the  tribune  Xuniitorius,  found 
guilty,  and  executed. 

+ Another  reason  has  Ijccn  sought  in  their  unwillingness  to  give  up  the  jus  I'nlagi- 
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between  the  orders,  they  reverted  to  the  military  organization  of 
the  state,  in  whieh  every  citizen  liable  to  serve,  whether  patrieiau 
or  plebeian,  miglit  rise  to  the  rank  of  Militanj  Tribune,  or  chief 
ollieer  of  tlic  legion.*  This,  then,  was  the  name  adoptetl  for  the 
new  chief  magistrates,  who,  with  the  power  of  the  consuls,  received 
only,  ns  Dr.  Moinnisen  puts  it,  “ the  status  of  a simple  statl- 
ofHeer.”  They  were  called  Military  Tribuke.s  with  Consular 
rowER.f  It  is  supposed  that  the  intention  was,  that  they  should 
be  six  in  number,  like  the  militar)'  tribunes  in  each  legion,  and 
that  they  should  be  chosen  equally  from  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians.  But  the  actual  number  was  sometimes  three,  some- 
times /our,  and  sometimes  six ; numbers  which  prevailed  resjjcc- 
tively  in  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  latter  pai't  of  the  duration 
of  the  office,  which  lasted  at  intervals  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls  (u.c.  1160).  We  say,  at  inter\’als,  for  it  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  in  each  year,  whether  they  would  have 
consuls  or  military  tribunes.  In  the  veiy  first  year  (b.c.  444), 
the  election  of  three  military  tribmics  was  annulled  by  a defect  in 
the  auspices,  and  they  were  replaced  by  consuls ; and  it  is  not 
till  eight  years  later  (b.c.  438),  that  we  again  find  three  mili- 
tary tribunes  in  office,  nicsc  irregularities  are,  in  fact,  the  indi- 
cation of  a conflict,  annually  renewed,  between  the  plelicians  and 
the  old  nobility,  who  tried  everj'  expedient  to  defeat  the  compro- 
mise they  had  made.  Such,  too,  was  their  influence  in  the  Comitia, 
that  it  was  not  till  B.c.  400  that  imy  plebeians  were  actually  elected 
ns  military  tribunes.  Not  content  with  this  policy  of  wearing  out 
the  opposite  party,  they  devised  a scheme  for  depriving  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  of  a most  importmit  part  of  the  jwwer  of  the  con- 
sular office.  Tlic  revision  of  the  lists  of  citizens,  whieh  had 
hitherto  been  made  by  the  consuls  every  fourth  year,  was  now 
committed  to  two  new  magistrates,  whose  title  beciunc  famous  in 
after  years,  the  Censors  {censoree,  i.e.  taluers).X  They  were 


KHiii,  whifli  Belonged  only  to  tlione  wlio  had  held  cmalo  ofhccs.  A trlunijih  was 
never  grunti^d  to  a military  tribune. 

* There  were  six  military  tribunes  (tnbuni  milUiitn)  to  each  legion,  appointed  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  that  is,  at  first  the  king,  afterwards  the  consul  or  dictator; 
With  reference  to  the  fullest  complement  of  the  legion,  each  military  tribune  may  lie 
regarded  roughly  as  the  cominamler  of  1000  men,  tlic  centurima  (the  next  grade 
below  them)  being  commanders  of  100. 

t Tribuni  MilUum  cum  Coimtlari  PokeiaU. 

J The  censors  were  first  elected  in  u.c.  443.  Tlicir  chief  functions  have  been  men- 
tioned incidentally  at  pp.  201  and  227.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  were  originally 
elected  by  the  Curiie. 
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chosen  e.xclusively  from  the  patricians  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 
They  seem  to  have  been  appointed  originally  for  a lustrum  (five 
years),  a sacred  period  in  the  Roman  religion ; but  their  tenure  of 
ofHce  was  soon  limited  to  eighteen  months,  the  election  still  taking 
place  every  five  years.  The  censors  ranked  in  dignity  above  all 
other  magistrates,  except  the  dictator,  and  the  otfice  formed  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  aristocracy ; though  tliat  supervision  of 
the  morals  and  rei)utntion  of  the  citizens,  which  has  given  to  the 
word  censorship  its  peculiar  meaning,  was  only  gradually  acquired 
in  the  course  of  time.  Tlie  attempts  which  seem  also  to  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  finances  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the 
patricians,  by  transferring  the  appointment  of  the  qumstors  from 
the  consul  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  ended  in  a j)opular  victorj’, 
which  secured  the  election  of  those  ofiicers  for  the  Comitia  Tri- 
buta.  They  were  still,  however,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  till 
u.c.  4‘il,  when  the  office  was  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  and 
formtal  for  them  a new  path  to  the  senate. 

The  patricians  did  not  scruple  to  conduct  the  conflict  by  acts  of 
downright  violence,  which  ju-oved  that  they  wanted  only  the 
power,  not  the  will,  to  eflect  a counter-revolution.  Tlie  most 
striking  case  is  that  of  Simrius  Mielius,  a wealthy  knight,  who,  in  a 
great  famine  (b.c.  43i)),  employed  his  own  resources  to  su])ply  the 
jioor  with  corn  at  a price  much  lower  than  the  state  distribution.* 
He  was  accused  by  the  patricians  of  asjiiring  to  royalty ; and  the 
aged  Cincinuatus,  who  was  apj)ointed  dictator  to  quell  the  popular' 
agitation,  summoned  Mtelius  before  his  tribunal.  Knowing  the 
fate  in  store  for  him,  Jladius  refused  to  obey,  and  C.  Servilius 
Ahala,  the  master  of  the  hor.se,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  party 
of  the  Optimates,  including  Cicero,  always  sircak  of  this  as  a great 
act  of  courageous  justice.  But  the  popular  party  at  the  time  re- 
garded the  deed  as  a murder,  and  Ahala  found  it  necessary  to  evade 
their  indignation  by  voluntary  exile  (a.c.  439). 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  these  internal  conflicts  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  Rome,  which  are  summed  uji  in  two  series  of  wars ; 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  Volscians  and  iEquiaus,  on  the  other 
with  the  Etruscans.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  presently.  The 
former  enemies  were  kept  at  bay  with  the  aid  of  the  Latin  and 
Hernican  idlies  ; but  so  systematic  was  the  falsification  of  the 
annals,  that  the  very  years  in  which  we  read  of  triumphs  may  have 
been  signalized  by  defeats.  The  most  famous  campaign  was  that 
of  the  year  b.c.  431,  when  the  combined  power  of  the  enemy  was 

* This  was  called  aniioiia,  aud  was  uiadc  by  an  uflicer  named  Prafcctiia  A niwiue. 
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broken  in  the  cleeisive  victory  of  Mount  Algidus.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  tliat  the  dictator,  Aulus  Postumius,  gave  an  example  of 
tlie  stern  Roman  discipline,  by  putting  his  own  son  to  death  for 
engaging  the  enemy  against  his  orders,  though  he  had  gained  the 
victory ; an  cxarajile  followed  in  the  more  famou.s  case  of  Titus 
Manlius  Torquatus,  nearly  a hundred  years  later.  AVe  read  of 
other  great  victories  over  the  ASquians  in  b.c.  418  and  B.c.  414,  in 
the  first  of  which  years  the  town  of  Lavici,  in  the  second  that  of 
Bola,  were  taken  and  colonized.  On  the  latter  occasion  another 
of  the  Postumii  fell  a victim  to  a military'  insubordination  as  con- 
spicuous as  it  was  rare.  An  agrarian  law  was  proposed,  for  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Lavici  and  Bola ; and  M.  Postumius 
Ilegillensis,  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  j'car,  threatened  to 
use  his  imperium  to  punish  any  of  his  soldiers  who  supported  the 
proposal.  But  when  he  backed  this  threat  by  refusing  them  their 
share  in  the  plunder  of  Bola,  the  anny  rose  in  mutiny  and  stoned 
him  to  death.  Tlie  only  advantage  of  this  outrage  was  gained  by 
the  reactionary  party.  For  all  but  two  years  out  of  the  last 
thirteen  (b.c.  426 — 414)  the  chief  magistrates  had  been  military 
tribunes ; but  consuls  were  appointed  for  the  five  succeeding 
years.  A defeat  by'  the  Vokscians,  which  the  Roman  annals 
confess,  in  b.c.  407,  and  their  recapture  of  Anxur  (Terracina)  at 
the  time  when  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Veii 
(b.c.  402),  prove  that  they  were  still  formidable  enemies;  but 
their  power  was  already  waning  before  that  of  the  kindred 
Samnites,  who  fill  so  large  a sjtace  in  the  history  of  the  next 
century.  They  had  taken  the  city  of  Vulturnum,  in  Campania,  in 
B.c.  423,  and  were  now  hemming  in  the  old  Opican  races  on  the 
side  of  the  Apennines.  Notice  should  here  be  taken  also  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  native  Italians  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Greek 
colonics,  the  oldest  of  which,  Cumaa,  having  resisted  several 
attacks  from  the  Etruscans,  was  taken  by  the  Campanians  in 
B.C.  420.  The  Volsci  reappear  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  conquest  of  Latium  in 
the  great  Latin  war  (b.c.  338). 

On  the  side  of  Etruria,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  great 
enemy  of  Rome  was  the  iiowcrful  city  of  Veii,  the  territory  of 
which  embraced  most  of  the  plain  of  Southern  Etruria,  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (as  far  as  its  mouth)  to  the  great  Cimi- 
nian  Forest,  which  divided  it  from  the  hill  country.  The  Roman 
annalists  have  not  noticed  the  very  interesting  coincidences  of  the 
wars  between  the  Romans  and  Etruscans  with  the  blows  that  the 
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latter  people  sustained  from  the  Greeks.  As  allies  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  Etruscans  bore  an  indirect  part  in  the  great  attempt 
of  Xerxes  again.st  the  liberties  of  Greece;  and  their  share  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Gelo  at  Himcra  was  followed  by 
(he  war  with  Home,  which  ended  in  the  disaster  of  the  Fabii  (n.c. 
480 — 477).  This  war  was  concluded  by  a truce  with  Veii  for  four 
hundred  months,  that  is,  forty  years  of  the  ancient  standard  of  ten 
lunar  months,  preserved  as  a sacred  mode  of  computing  a treaty. 
The  Roman  annalists  make  the  statement,  which  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  previous  disasters  of  the  war,  that  the  Veientines 
gave  uj)  Fideme,  tho  city  which  we  have  seen  as  tlicir  constiint 
ally  and  tete-de-pont  on  the  bank  of  tho  Tiber,  about  six  miles 
above  Rome ; and  they  connect  the  renewal  of  tho  war,  at  tho 
expiration  of  the  truce,  with  a new  revolt  of  Fidena>  (n.c.  438).* 
They  tell  us  how  tho  Veientine  king,  Lars  Tolumnius,  led  the 
forces  of  several  Etruscan  states  to  the  support  of  Fideme ; how 
the  dictator,  Mumercus  /Emilius,  with  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus 
for  his  master  of  the  horse,  con(]uered  the  Veientines  and  retook 
Fideme ; and  how  the  military  tribune,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus, 
slew  Lars  Tolumnius  with  his  own  hand,  and  dedicated  tho  spoUa 
opima  in  the  Capitol  (u.c.  437),  an  honour  only  obtained  before 
him  by  Romulus,  and  after  him  by  M.  Valerius  Corvus.f  But 
the  war  was  not  ended ; for  only  two  years  later,  the  dictator 
Q.  Servilius  Priscus  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Fidenatian 
{Fidenad)  by  the  capture  of  the  city,  which  was  colonized  afresh, 
but  only  to  be  the  scene  of  a new  revolt  nine  years  later,  when  tho 
murder  of  the  Roman  colonists  was  avenged  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Fideme,  in  the  tliird  dictatorship  of  Mamercus  Almilius.t 
Tlie  Etruscan  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  Romans 
tinally  obtained  the  important  territory  on  their  own  side  of  the 
Tiber,  which  had  been  contested  since  the  times  of  Romulus  and 
Ilostilius  (b.c.  426).  A truce  was  again  concluded  with  Veii  for 
twenty  years,  or  two  lumdred  months  (n.c.  425). 

At  tho  expiration  of  this  truce,  the  Romans,  who  had  just 
reti'ieved  a defeat  sustained  from  the  Volscians  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  capture  of  Anxur  (Terracina),  declared  war  against  the 
Veientines.  Tliis  renewal  of  the  war  coincides  with  another 


* The  running  out  of  these  truces  to  their  term  contrasts  strongly  with  what  wo 
have  seen  among  tho  Greeks,  and  sjieaks  well  for  the  good  faith  of  the  Etniscans. 
t Comis  won  his  spolia  opima  in  B.e.  349. 

J In  his  .second  dictatorship  he  had  limited  the  tenure  of  office  hy  the  censors  to 
eighteen  mouths. 
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critical  epoch  in  the  relations  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Greeks.  To  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Sicilian  cities  by  Tyrrhe- 
nian corsairs  and  by  their  league  with  the  Cartliaginians,  had  been 
added  the  mortal  oftence  of  the  aid  given  to  the  Athenians  in  their 
expedition  against  Syracuse.  Wlicn  Dionysius  obtained  the 
tyranny  (n.c.  406)  he  made  it  his  settled  policy  to  supplant  the 
colonial  empire  of  the  Etruscans  iu  the  Adriatic,  and  before  long 
he  began  attacks  on  the  coast  of  Etruria  itself.  At  the  same  time 
the  Gauls  were  threatening  the  country  from  the  North.  When, 
therefore,  the  Veientines  appealed  to  the  confederacy  for  aid,  a 
solemn  meeting  held  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna  resolved  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  resources  ; and  a war  began,  which  could  only 
be  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Rome  or  Veil.  The  contest  was  not 
so  unequal  as  it  might  appear,  for  the  Latin  allies  of  Rome  seem 
to  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  Volsciaus  and  iEquians 
to  have  been  willing  to  cross  the  Tiber.  The  history  of  this  great 
conflict,  the  first  in  which  Rome  contended  for  supremacy  with  a 
city  as  powerful  as  herself,  is  obscured,  as  much  as  its  picturesque 
interest  is  increased,  by  the  romantic  details  engrafted  on  it  by 
the  Roman  poets.  War  was  declared  against  Veii  in  b.c.  406, 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Roman  soldiers  first  received  regular  pay 
by  a decree  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  siege  of  Veii,  which  lasted  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Troy,  was  formed  in  b.c.  405 ; and  the  fol- 
lowing year  is  memorable  for  the  first  solar  eclipse  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  Roman  Pontifl’s. 

V Eli,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  apparently  the  largest  of  the 
twelve  confederated  Etruscan  cities,  stood  on  the  river  Cremera, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  in  tlie  midst  of  beautiful  glens, 
which  break  the  table-land  of  the  Campagna.  Dionysius  states  that 
it  was  equal  in  size  to  Athens;  and  its  ruins  prove  its  circumference 
to  have  been  about  seven  miles.  Its  strong  citadel  was  perched 
on  a hUl,  the  precipices  of  which  sink  down  to  the  surrounding 
ravines  on  all  sides,  except  where  a narrow  ridge  united  it  to  the 
city.  Its  magnificence,  and  the  advantages  of  its  site,  are  attested 
by  the  desire  formed  by  the  Romans  to  transfer  their  abode  to  it 
after  tlie  destruction  of  their  own  city  by  the  Gaids,  a design 
from  wliich  they  were  only  turned  aside  bj^  the  persuasions  of 
Camillus.  Whether  from  the  superiority  of  the  Romans  in  the 
field,  or  from  deliberate  policy,  the  Veientines  from  the  first  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  city.  Tlie  progress  of  the  siege  seems  to 
have  depended  greatly  on  the  alternations  of  success  and  faOuro 
in  the  Volscian  war,  and,  among  other  calamities  which  protracted 
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it,  may  bo  reckoned  the  great  pe.stilence  of  b.c.  399,  which  gave 
tlie  first  occa.sion  for  tlie  form  of  supplication  called  /ecfisfernium 
(the  eorcring  of  couchcn).  The  investment  of  the  citj'  seems  to 
have  been  formed,  like  that  of  Plataea  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  by 
a double  line  of  circumvallation,  the  inner  to  blockade  the  city, 
the  outer  to  repel  any  attempts  of  tlie  other  Etruscan  state.s  to 
raise  the  siege.  The  only  allies  that  thus  came  to  the  rescue  were 
the  people  of  Capena  and  Falerii;  but  their  temporary  success 
proved  what  might  have  been  done  by  the  whole  force  of  tlie  con- 
federacy. The  defeat  of  two  military  tribunes  caused  an  alarm, 
both  in  the  lines  round  Veii  and  at  Eome,  tliat  the  armies  of  all 
Etruria  were  approaching  ; the  temples  were  filled  with  crowds  of 
suppliant  matrons ; and  the  Senate  decreed  the  appointment  of 
a dictator,  whose  name  at  once  recals  the  legendary  character 
which  the  story  of  the  siege  assumes.  Tlie  dictator  was  M. 
Funius  Camillus,  and  his  master  of  the  horse  was  P.  Cornelius 
Maluginensis.* 

How  strangely  the  spirit  of  fable  can  find  an  entrance  among 
hard  material  facts  is  proved  by  the  celebrated  legend  of  the 
draining  of  the  Alban  lake.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  siege, 
when  the  Romans  were  depressed  by  prolonged  failure,  a panic 
was  caused  by  a sudden  rising  of  the  Alban  lake  about  the  end  of 
the  summer,  till  it  overflowed  its  banks.f  Tlie  stratagem  of  a 
Roman  centurion  secured  the  person  of  an  old  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayer, who  had  derided  the  siege,  telling  the  Veientiiies  that  their 
city  would  never  be  taken  till  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  found 
a passage  to  the  sea.  His  prediction  was  confirmed  by  a resjionse 
which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Delphi ; and,  like  a practical 
people  as  they  were,  they  set  to  work  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  by 
constnicting  a tunnel  to  discharge  the  superfluous  waters  of  the 
lake  into  the  Anio.J  The  tunnel  exists  to  this  day,  bored  for 
nearly  three  miles  through  the  hard  volcanic  rock,  and  with  the 
ruins  of  the  regulator  at  its  outlet,  to  convince  of  the  truth  of  the 
legend  those  who  hold  that  “ seeing  is  believing.” 

Tlie  decree  which  the  soothsayer  had  rea<l  from  the  book  of  fate 
was  fulfilled;  and,  while  the  Veientines  made  vain  offers  of  eapi- 

• According  to  the  Fiuiti,  it  would  seem  that  the  dictator  was  not  npjiobitwl  till  the 
last  year  of  the  siege  (b.c.  398). 

t The  lake  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

X Another  such  outlet  (tmiiaaTium)  for  the  waters  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus  {Lakf  of 
Calano)  among  the  Alquian  hill.s,  was  con.structed  under  the  F.mperor  Claudius ; but 
the  Alban  emissary  was  of  unknown  antiqnitv’,  as  is  proved  by  the  invention  of  a 
legend  to  account  for  its  constniction. 
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tulation,  it  occurred  to  Camillns  that  an  army  might  be  led  into 
the  city  by  the  same  means  by  winch  water  could  be  drawn  out  of 
a lake.  lie  constructed  a mine  beneath  the  rock  of  the  citadel, 
and  sent  for  the  people  of  Rome  to  share  the  expected  booty. 
Tlie  king  of  Veii  was  sacrificing  to  Juno,  when  the  Romans,  in 
the  mine  beneath,  heard  the  soothsayer  make  the  apparently  safe 
promisCj  that  the  victory  wo\iId  be  his,  who  should  complete  the 
sacrifice.  At  that  moment  Camillus  gave  tlie  signal ; the  Roman 
soldiers  sprang  up  through  tlie  pavement  of  tlie  temple ; the  king 
and  the  people  about  him  were  slain ; and  the  sacrifice  was 
finished  by  the  dictator.  The  statue  of  Juno  was  reverently 
carried  from  the  citadel,  and,  in  accordance  with  a sign  given 
by  her.self,  set  up  in  the  temple  on  the  Aventine.  Camillus, 
returning  to  Rome  with  an  enormous  booty,  went  up  in  triumph 
to  the  Capitol  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds 
(b.C.  396). 

The  fall  of  Veii  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  her  allies,* 
and  of  all  the  Etruscan  cities  south  of  the  Ciminian  forest, 
including  the  wealth}'  emporium  of  Crere.  Xor  did  the  arms  of 
the  conquerors  stop  at  the  Ciminian  range.  Their  victory  over 
the  forces  of  Volsinii  {Bohena)  was  followed  by  a truce  for  twenty 
years  with  the  Etruscan  confederacy  (b.c.  393).  In  the  same 
year  the  lands  of  the  Vcientines  were  distributed  among  the  whole 
people,  at  the  rate  of  seven  jugera  to  every  householder.  The 
consent  of  the  patricians  to  this  agrarian  law  is  said  to  have 
been  a compromise  or  reward  for  the  rejection,  by  a majority  in 
the  Comitia  Tribute,  of  a proposal  made  by  the  Tribune  Sicinius, 
that  the  people  should  be  divided  between  Rome  and  Veii ; — a 
measure  which  would  have  retluced  both  cities  to  insignificant 
Latin  towns,  jirobably  in  jealous  hostility  with  one  another. 

It  only  remained  to  complete  the  poetical  legend  by  the  fate  of 
the  hero  whose  success  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  gods  and  men. 
In  his  pride  of  victory,  and  patrician  scorn  of  the  people,  Camillus 
required  each  man  to  give  up  the  tenth  of  his  share  of  the  booty, 
as  he  had  v'owed  a tithe  to  Apollo  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The 
vow  was  treated  ns  a pretence  to  rob  the  plebeians  of  the  spoil 
they  had  won  with  their  blood,  and  a charge  of  peculation  was 
raised  against  the  commander  so  generous  with  the  projicrty  of 

• The  chief  of  these  was  Falerii,  the  city  of  the  Falisch  a people  probably  akin 
to  the  Volsci,  thoiij^h  settled  in  Ktruria.  All  know  the  legend  of  the  treacherous 
suhoolmaster  of  Fukrii,  whom  Camillus  had  flogged  Imrk  into  the  city  by  the  noblo 
k>\  s whom  he  ha«l  delivered  to  the  Homans. 

VOL.  ir.  n 
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others.  Tlie  Tribune,  L.  Apuleius,  impeached  Camillus  for 
having  taken  for  himself  the  great  bronze  gates  of  the  city ; and, 
thongli  his  Clients  and  fellow  gentiles  would  have  jtaid  for  him  any 
fine  that  might  have  been  inflicted,  they  were  unable  to  procure 
his  acfiuittal.  So  ho  went  into  exile,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Ardea;  jiraying,  as  he  left  the  city,  that  his  country  might 
soon  have  cause  to  regret  him  (b.c.  391).  His  prayer  was 
answered  ; for  the  Gauls  had  already  poured  over  the  Apennines 
and  laid  siege  to  Clusium,  and  the  interference  of  Home  was  about 
to  bring  her  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  But  she  was  destined 
to  rise  again,  with  renewed  life,  from  beneath  the  torrent  which 
overwhelmed  the  civilization  of  her  ancient  rival ; and  the  same 
blow  which  levelled  her  for  a moment  prepared  for  her  an  easy 
conquest  in  Etruria.  The  decline  of  that  great  nation  continued 
steadily  after  the  Gauls  had  retired  from  Home,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  maritime  successes  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
His  cai^ture  of  Pyrgi,  the  port  of  Crere,  gave  a fatal  blow  to  the 
naval  power  of  the  Tusi’ans.  His  maritime  em2>irc,  indeed,  ceased 
with  his  death;  but  the  Carthaginians  were  strong  enough  to 
exclude  their  old  allies  from  the  benefit  of  the  change;  and  the 
co-operation  of  Tuscan  ships  of  war  with  Agathocles  marks  the 
complete  rupture  of  the  league,  to  which  both  had  owed  so  much 
of  their  naval  iiower,  and  which  Aristotle  mentions  as  in  full  force 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  (n.c.  323). 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

WARS  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  SAMNITES. 

FROM  THE  TAKING  OF  ROME  BY  THE  O.AULS  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  SAMNITE  WARS.  B.C.  390  TO  B.C.  290. 


Majora  jam  hinc  bella  titTiribos  hostlum  et  longioquitato  Tel  regionum  rel  tcmponiro 
s^iaiin  quibus  bcllatum  e»t  dicentur."— Livr. 


TUK  RKXOTRR  NATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD — THE  CELTIC  RACE — THEIR  MIQHATION 
FRi.»X  THE  EA.ST  IN  HISTORIC  TIMES — TUEIR  NATIONAL  OIIARACTER  AND  MILITARY 
HABITS— TRANSIT«»RT  EFFECTS  OP  THEIR  ENTERPRISES— THEIR  EARLY  SETTLEMENTS 
IN  ITALY  — CISALPINE  CAUL — COMMON  STORY  OP  THE  INVASION — SIEGE  OP  OLCSIUM — 
INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  ROMANS— BATTLE  OP  THE  ALLIA — PREPARATIONS  AT  ROME  — 
SELF-DEVOTION  OP  THE  FATHERS— CAPTURE  AND  SACK  OF  THE  CITY — THE  CAPITOL 
SAVED  BY  M.  MANLIUS — RANSuM  OF  ROME  — RETREAT  OP  THE  OAULS — LEOEND  OP 
CAMILLUS— HCBSKqCENT  ENCOUNTERS  WITH  TUK  OAULS — RESULTS  OF  THE  INVASION 
— DISTRFJtS  AT  RoMK— WARS  WITH  THE  ETRUSCAN.S — SETTLEMENT  OP  CISALPINE 
GAUL  — DISRUPTION  OP  THE  LATIN  ALLIANCE— WARS  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  VOLSCIAXS 
— INTERNAL  DISSENSIONS — CONDEMNATION  OP  MANLIUS— THE  LICINIAN  ROGATIONS — 
PLEBEIANS  ADMITTED  TO  TUB  OONSPL.SHIP— INSTITUTION  OF  THE  PR.ETORSHIP  AND 
CURULE  iDILESHIP — UNION  OF  THE  ORDERS— DEATH  OF  CAMILLUS — RESULTS  OF  TUB 
REVOLUTION,  TO  THE  FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  POPULAR  CONSTITUTION— RENEWED 
WARS  WITH  THE  ITALIANS — NKW  LEAGUE  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  HBRNICANS — GREAT 
SAMNITE  AND  LATIN  WARS — ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  KAMNITF.S  — FIRST  SAMNITE 
WAR—  MUTINY  AT  CAPUA — GREAT  LATIN  WAR— BATTLE  NEAR  VESUVIUS,  AND  SELF- 
DIVOTION  OF  P.  DKC1U8— BATTLE  OF  IRIPANUM — DISSOLUTION  OP  THE  LATIN  <N»N- 
FBDERACY— Roman  colonies  in  LATIUM — SECOND  OR  GREAT  HAMMTF.  WAR — PAPIRIUS 
AND  FAEICS— THE  ROMANS  DEFEATED  AT  THE  GAUDINS  FORKS — SUCCESSES  OF  THE 
ROMANS — DEFEAT  OP  THE  ETRUSCANS  AND  SAMNITES — ROMAN  0*>NQDE8TS — COALITION 
OP  ETRUSCANS  AND  ITALIANS  AGAINST  ROME — THIRD  SAMNITE  WAR — VICTORY  OP 
SENTINUM — TRUCE  WITH  ETRUSCAN  CITIES — DEFEAT  OP  THE  YOUNGER  AND  VICTORY 
OP  THE  ELDER  PABICS— END  OP  THE  SAMNIET  WARS. 

The  general  course  of  Ancient  History  has  been  well  described 
as  the  history  of  civilization  among  the  nations  lying  around  the 
Mediterranean.  Though  belonging  to  races  strikingly  distinct  in 
their  languages  aiid  ethnic  affinities,  their  position  round  that 
grciit  pathway  of  maritime  intercourse,  the  advantages  of  their 
climate  and  the  general  conformation  of  their  shores,  and  the 
presence  amongst  them  of  the  highest  sources  of  civilization, 
grouped  together  into  one  historic  whole  peoples  that  belonged  to 
the  three  di\dsions  of  the  ancient  world.  Accordingly,  since  the 
stream  of  primeval  history  was  divided  at  the  dispersion  of  the  na- 
tions, we  have  been  cng.agcd  with  its  five  main  divisions — the  history 
of  the  chosen  family,  the  early  civilization  of  the  Cushite  race  in 
Egy7»t  and  Chaldaea,  the  great  Semitic  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  the  Aryan  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the 
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growtli  of  the  kindred  Hellenic  and  Italian  peoples  of  the  AVcst. 
Glimpses  more  or  less  distinct  have  presented  themselves  of  the 
outlying  nations,  with  which  these  came  into  contact  from  time  to 
time ; and  we  have  met  with  cases  in  which  great  peoples  have 
hurst  the  boundaries  that  seemed  to  divide  them  from  the  nations 
already  civilized.  Now,  however,  we  have  reached  a point,  where 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  those  irrui)tious  calls  on  us  to  look  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  mighty  race  which, 
under  the  name  of  Celts  or  Gauls,  overspread  Western  Europe 
at  the  earliest  ages  of  recorded  history.* 

Tlie  whole  region,  from  some  indefinite  boundary  in  Central 
Europe  (apparently  from  the  western  frontier  of  the  Scyths)  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  kno'ivn  to  Herodotus  as  the  Land  of  the 
Celts.\  The  Celts  were  already  intermixed  with  other  races  in  parts 
of  that  vast  region,  as,  for  example,  with  the  Ila;rians  in  Spain  ; but 
they  unquestionably  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  west 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  They  were  a branch  of  the  great 
Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic  race  ; and,  like  .all  the  European  nations 
of  that  family,  they  undoubtedly  migrated  from  the  East,  at  a 
period  of  unknown  antiquit)'.  Tlic  occurrence  among  them  of 
names  etymologically  identical  u-ith  that  of  the  great  Cimmerian 
people,  of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  spe;ik,  jjoints  to 
an  ethnical  affinity.  J If  this  were  established,  the  inference  would 
seem  probable,  that  the  same  great  movement  of  the  Scythians 
from  the  East,  which  displaced  the  Cimmerians  from  the  shores  of 


• Civsar  distinRuisl><!9  the  two  names  in  the  well-known  pa.ssage  (/?.  <?.,  I.  1), 
“ ipsorum  lingua  Cdt(F^  nostra  Gnlli  np|)cl!auitur.”  All  English  readers  arc  familiar 
with  the  name  of  “the  Gad,'  ns  tliat  of  one  im]K)rtant  branch  of  the  race  in  our 
own  islands  ; and  it  appears  also  in  the  apjK'llation  of  Gallia.  Cdtcc  (KfArat)  and 
Oahitcc  (roAdraO  were  mollifications  of  the  native  name,  first  used  by  the  Greeks, 
whose  colony  of  Massalia  matle  them  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  adopted  by  the 
Komana,  who  mnch  more  commonly,  however,  use  the  name  of  Galli,  In  motleni 
usage,  Celts  is  the  generic  name  for  the  whole  of  this  great  branch  of  the  Aryan 
race.  We  make  no  attempt  to  atlopt  the  fonn  Kdt^  which  is  indefensible  in 
English,  unless  wo  were  prepared  to  talk  of  the  Kentaurs  and  the  Kj/llops,  forms 
which  even  Mr.  Grote’s  authority  has  failed  to  naturalize. 

t 'H  KtKriKff.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Heroiiotus  had  no  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  Gennans  os  a separate  race. 

Z See  Vol.  I.  p.  235.  Examples  occur  in  the  name  of  Cifmry  or  Cinnri^  as  that  of 
the  people  who  formerly  inhabited  Britain,  and  are  now  found  in  Wales  and  Cumber- 
land ; in  the  Cimbrica  Chersonexua  (Jutland^  which,  though  inhabited  by  Teutons  in 
historic  times,  may  have  been  first  peojdod  by  Celts ; and  in  the  Cimhri^  probably 
the  original  inhabitants  of  that  |X‘uiDsula,  who  invaded  Italy  with  the  Teutons 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  D.C.;  for  the  attempts  to  prove  these  Cimlri 
a Teutonic  people  are  unsatisfactory. 
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the  Euxinc,  was  that  which  drove  the  Celts  westward.  Whether 
the  Teutonic  races,  whom  the  Romans  called  by  the  name  of 
Germans,  shared  this  movement,  or  whether  they  followed  it,  and 
displaced  the  Celts  from  the  country  known  as  Germany,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding-.  In  cither  ca.se,  the  Celts  passed  beyond  that 
great  central  region  of  mountains,  forests,  and  morasses,  across 
tlie  Rhine,  which  thenceforth  formed  their  eastern  boundary. 

The  civil  history  of  the  -world  is  only  concerned  with  nations  -which 
have  reached  the  state  of  social  communities.  It  leaves  to  the 
antiquarian  and  the  ethnologist  the  speculations  about  an  “age  of 
stone”  and  an  “ age  of  iron  ” and  the  still  earlier  time  when  human 
beings  are  supposed  to  have  led  a life  like  that  of  beavers  in  huts 
raised  on  piles  above  the  surface  of  Swiss  lakes  ; only  taking  care, 
however,  to  maintain  the  truth,  derived  from  the  authentic  records 
of  man’s  primitive  condition,  tliat,  if  parts  of  Europe  -were  ever 
peopled  in  this  manner,  it  was  not  the  original  condition  of  tlio 
inhabitants,  but  a state  into  which  they  had  declined  from  their 
primitive  civilization.  The  true  history  of  the  Celts  begins  at  the 
period  when  their  migrations  brought  them  into  contact  witli  the 
nations  of  Italy  and  Greece.  Tliat  collision  -was  the  result,  so  to 
speak,  of  a great  reflex  movement  in  a direction  opposite  to  their 
original  migration,  whether  they  were  impelled  by  want  arising 
from  the  increase  of  population,  or  tempted  by  a happier  soil  and 
climate,  or  moved  by  the  mere  restlessness  of  a people  who  -were 
but  slightly  attached  to  their  native  countr}\  For  the  Celts  were 
a pastoral  people ; and  so  little  taste  had  they  for  agriculture, 
that  Cicero  says  it  was  esteemed  disgraceful  for  a free  Celt  to  till 
the  ground  with  his  own  hands.  They  were  more  addicted  than 
either  the  Germans  or  Italians  to  congregating  in  towns  and 
villages ; but  they  had  not  the  steady  purpose,  and  the  earnest 
public  spirit,  which  created  the  city  life  of  the  Greeks.  In  no 
branch  of  the  human  family  have  better  and  worse  qualities  been 
more  strangely  mingled,  or  the  former  more  strikingly  neutralized 
by  the  latter.  The  pictures  dra^vn  of  tliem  by  the  most  ancient 
writers  describe  their  character  to  the  present  day.  “ Gaul  for  the 
most  part,”  said  Cato  the  Censor,  “ pursues  two  things  most  per- 
sevcringly — war,  and  talking  cleverly.”  The  great  modern  histo- 
rian of  the  people,  Thierry,  depicts  their  character  in  the  foUowng 
•words : — “ Tire  prominent  qualities  of  the  Celtic  race  were  personal 
bravery,  in  which  they  excelled  all  nations ; an  open  impetuous 
temperament,  accessible  to  every  impression ; much  intelligence, 
associated  with  extreme  volatility ; want  of  perseverance ; aversion 
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to  (liscii)lino  and  order ; ostentation  and  perpetual  discord — tlie 
re.sult  of  Ijoundless  vanity.” 

Their  part  in  the  liistor)'  of  the  ancient  world  is  admirably 
described  by  Dr.  Mommsen : “ Such  qualities — those  of  good 
soldiers  and  of  bad  citizens — explain  the  historical  fact,  that  the 
Celts  have  shaken  all  states  and  have  faindcd  none.  Everywhere 
we  find  them  ready  to  rove,  or,  in  otlier  words,  to  march;  pre- 
ferring moveable  property  to  landed  estate,  and  gold  to  everything 
else ; following  the  profession  of  arms  ns  a system  of  organizetl 
pillage,  or  even  as  a trade  for  hire,  and  with  such  success  that 
even  the  Roman  historian  Sallust  acknowledges  that  the  Celts 
bore  off  the  prize  from  the  Romans  in  feats  of  arms.  They  were 
the  true  ‘ soldiers  of  fortune  ’ of  antiquity,  as  })ictures  and 
descriptions  represent  them,  with  big  but  not  sinewy  bodies,  with 
shaggj'  hair  and  long  mustachios — quite  a contrast  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  shaved  the  upper  lij);  in  variegated  embroidercal 
dresses,  which  in  combat  were  not  unfrequently  thrown  olf ; with 
a broad  gold  ring  round  their  neck,  wearing  no  helmets,  and 
without  missile  weapons  of  any  sort,  but  furnished  instead  with 
an  immense  sliield,  a long  ill-tempered  sword,  a dagger  and  u 
lance — all  ornamented  with  gold,  for  they  were  not  unskilfid  in 
working  in  metals.  Everything  was  made  subservient  to  osten- 
tation, even  wounds,  which  were  often  eidargcd  for  tlie  pur])Ose  of 
boasting  a broader  scar.  Usually  they  fought  on  foot,  but  certain 
tribes  on  horseback,  in  which  case  every  freeman  was  followed  by 
two  attendants,  likewise  mounted:  war-chariots  were  early  in 
use,  as  they  were  among  the  Libyans  and  the  Hellenes  in  the 
earliest  tunes.  Many  a trait  reminds  us  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages,  particularly  the  custom  of  single  combat,  which  was 
foreign  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Not  only  were  they  accus- 
tomed in  war  to  challenge  a single  enemy  to  fight,  after  having 
previously  insulted  him  by  words  and  gestures ; in  pence  also  they 
fought  with  each  other  in  sjdcndid  equipments,  as  for  life  or  death. 
After  such  feats,  carousals  followed  in  due  course.  In  this  way 
they  led,  whether  under  their  own  or  a foreign  banner,  a restless 
soldier-life;  constantly  c»ccuj)ied  in  fighting,  and  in  theii'  so-called 
feats  of  heroism,  they  were  dispersed  from  Ireland  and  Spain  to 
Asia  Minor.  But  all  their  enterprises  melted  away  like  snow  in 
spring,  and  they  nowhere  created  a great  state,  or  dcveloi)ed  a 
distinctive  culture  of  their  own.”  Such  were  the  peojde  who  now 
fdmost  terminated  the  existence  of  Rome,  and  were  afterwards 
with  difficulty  rcpulseil  from  Greece  ; who  became  masters  of  the 
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most  fertile  part  of  Italy,  and  of  a fair  province  in  tlie  heart  of 
Asia  Minor ; who,  after  their  Italian  province  had  heeu  subdued,* 
inflicted  disastrous  blows  on  successive  Homan  generals,  and  were 
only  at  last  subjugated  by  Ciesar  himself  in  nine  critical  and 
sometimes  most  dangerous  campaigns  (n.c.  51). 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Celts  had  a closer  aflinity 
to  the  Hellenic  and  Italian  races,  than  any  other  members  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family.  Recent  investigations  tend  to  show  that 
this  aflinity  was  nearer  with  the  Italians  than  with  the  Greeks, 
and  it  has  even  been  maintained  that  the  great  stock,  to  which  all 
three  i>eople8  belonged,  branched  off  first  into  Greeks  and  Italo- 
Celts,  and  that  the  latter  division  was  again  subdivided  into 
Italians  and  Celts.  There  are,  at  aU  events,  clear  indications  of 
a Celtic  element  in  the  languages  of  tlic  Umbro-Samnite  stock, 
the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the  great  plain  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines ; and  several  ancient  writers  held  the  opinion 
that  the  Umbrians  sprang  from  the  old  Gauls  {Gatli  Veterea),  as 
they  call  the  Celtic  people  whom  they  suppose  to  have  inhabited 
that  region  before  the  age  of  recorded  history.  At  all  events,  the 
Celtic  names  of  places  furnish  irrefragable  proof  of  the  presence 
of  the  race  in  the  peninsula  long  before  all  historic  times.  W' e 
might  therefore  perhajrs  be  justified  in  using,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  well-known  name  which  it  is  convenient  now  to 
introduce  as  a geographical  term,  of  “ Gaul  within  the  Alps  ” 
{Gallia  Cisalpina),\  for  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  which,  from 
an  early  period  of  Roman  history,  was  in  the  complete  jrossession 
of  the  Gauls,  who  had  driven  out  the  Etruscans. 

The  ordinary  Roman  historians,  who  know  nothing  of  an  earlier 
Celtic  population  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  place  the  great  immigration 
about  the  time  of  Tarquiuius  Priscus.  Livy  tells  us  that  the 
Rituriges  (about  Bourgea)  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  were  the 
dominant  jieople  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Pressed  by  e.xcessive 
population, — or,  as  others  say,  by  civil  commotions — they  re- 
solved on  a great  emigration.  Two  immense  bodies  set  out, 

* Gallia  Cisali)ina  was  reduced  to  a Roman  province  after  the  First  Funic  War, 
in  B.C.  222. 

+ The  prefixes  Cia  (on  this  side)  and  Tram  (beyond)  in  the  words  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  are  used  with  reference  to  Rome.  Our  language  adopts  the  opposite 
phraseology  in  Bpeaking,  for  example,  of  “Ultramontane  Catholicism.”  It  maybe 
well  to  mention  that  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  divided  by  its  great  river  into  two  parts, 
Cispadane  and  Transpadane,  the  former  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  the 
latter  between  the  I’o  and  the  Alja. 
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umlcT  the  nei)liews  of  the  king  Amhiatus,  for  the  hanks  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Po.  The  one  horde,  headed  by  Sigovesus,  entered 
the  Hercynian  forest,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  Gallic  settle- 
ments !U'o  mentioned  by  Crcsar.  The  other,  led  by  Bellovesus 
acros.s  the  Graian  Alps  (the  Little  St.  Bernard)’'  into  the  plain  of 
Northern  Italy,  gained  a victoiy  over  the  Etruscans,  and  formed 
the  canton  of  the  Insubrcs,  whose  capital  was  Mediolanum 
(■Milan).  Soon  afterwards  another  host  formed  the  canton  of  the 
Cenomanni  around  Brixia  (Brescia)  and  Verona. f Other  streams 
followed,  of  Celtic  invaders  mingled  with  Ligurians,  till  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Po  was  overrun,  and  the  Etruscans  for  the 
most  part  driven  out.  But  still  did  Gaul  pour  forth  her  teeming 
hordes.  The  Boii — that  wide-spread  tribe,  who  were  both  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  Transal])ine  Gaid,  and  one  of  whose 
migrations  gave  the  country  of  Bohemia  its  name — crossed,  with 
the  Lingones,  over  the  Pennine  Alj)s,  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
and,  passing  the  Po  on  rafts,  began  to  expel  the  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians  from  the  region  between  that  river  and  the  Apennines. 
Their  capital  was  the  old  Etruscan  Felsina,  under  the  new  name 
of  Bononia  (Bolo<jna).  They  were  followed  by  the  Seuones,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  who  settled  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
between  the  rivers  Utis  (^.Montone)  and  Alsis  (Esino),  from 
Rimini  to  Ancona.  A few  of  the  old  Etruscan  cities,  such  as 
Mantua,  held  out  against  the  invaders  : others  which  bear  Celtic 
names,  us  Mediolanum,  were  probably  in  existence  Ix'fore,  iis 
these  wandering  j)astoral  tribes  are  not  likely  at  limt  to  have 
built  new  cities.  The  epoch  of  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
invaders  over  the  Etruscans  is  traditionally  miuked  by  the  fall  of 
the  rich  city  of  Melpum,  in  the  Milanese,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Camillus  took  Vcii  (b.C.  3t)0).  However  little  these  tradi- 
tions may  be  worth  in  detail,  they  rei)resent  die  undoubted  historic 
fact  of  a great  movement  of  the  Celtic  race,  which  overpowered  the 
Etruscans  in  the  region  between  tlie  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
confined  their  confederacy  within  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  at 
the  veiy  time  when  the  Romans  were  attacking  them  on  the 
south,  and  the  Samnites  and  other  Italians  stripping  them  of 
their  possessions  in  Campania. 

• TIic  ulilcr  opinion  is  tliat  tLuy  crossed  the  Aljis  by  tlic  jias-s  of  ilunl  Gcntcre, 
the  Tuuriiius  Sultu.s. 

t Kor  the  tliseu»sioii  of  these  alhged  and  their  relntiuu  to  the  trilwa 

of  TnuiKilpinc  Uuul,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  older  Celtic  aettlcineuts  in  Italy,  on 
the  other,  a<‘C  Mr.  IsOtig’n  nrticle  (iallln  in  J^mith’s  DiclioBo.nj  of  GeO" 
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After  the  full  of  Melpuni,  the  Gauls  pressed  on  over  the  Apen- 
nines into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Senones  laid 
siege  to  Clusium.  In  tlieir  extremity,  the  Etruscans  sought  aid 
from  Rome,  and  an  opjwrtunity  seemed  to  be  offered,  at  onee  to 
rejiel  the  barbarian  invaders  and  to  reduce  the  Etruscans  to  the 
level  of  protected  allies.  But  the  Romans  had  already  formed 
the  idea,  that  it  was  for  them  to  command  and  for  other  nations 
to  submit ; or  rather,  their  annalists — whose  accoimt  of  the 
whole  campaign  is  imbued  with  fable  from  beginning  to  end — 
choose  to  represent  them  ns  adoj)ting  this  tone,  and  boast  of 
the  bad  faith  with  which  they  sustained  their  arrogance.  Three 
envoys  were  sent  to  bid  the  Gauls  not  to  molest  the  allies  of 
Rome.  Arriving  at  Clusium,  they  joined  the  besieged  in  a sally, 
and  one  of  them  slew  a Gaidish  chief.  The  enemy — saj's  Livy — 
soon  perceived  that  tlu-ee  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  Roman 
youth  were  fighting  in  the  van  of  the  Etruscans,  with  whom  they 
could  not  Ikj  confounded.  Deputies  were  sent  to  Rome  to  demand 
the  siurender  at  least  of  him  who  had  killed  a Gaul,  when  there 
was  no  war  between  the  nations.  The  Senate  would  have  com- 
plied ; but  the  father  of  the  offender,  a military  tribune,  ajipcaled 
to  the  peoj)le,  and  the  demand  was  rejected.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  three  envoys  were  elected  as  military  tribunes  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  more  plainly  to  show  contempt  of  the  barbarians. 

Indignant  at  this  adoption  of  the  envoys’  breach  of  faith  by  the 
Roman  people,  the  Gauls,  who  numbered  70,000  fighting  men, 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Clusium,  and  marched  straight  for  the 
devoted  city.  To  the  astonished  people  of  the  towns  which  they 
jia.ssed  by  without  attacking,  their  forbearance  was  explained  by 
the  reiterated  cry,  “ For  Rome  I for  Rome  ! ” So  say  the  anna- 
lists ; but  in  truth  the  invaders,  whose  one  object  was  i)lunder, 
would  not  stay  to  besiege  the  walled  cities  of  Etruria,  when  the 
rich  plains  of  Latium  invited  their  cupidity.  Tliey  did  not,  in 
fact,  march  direct  for  Rome,  but  crossed  the  Tiber  into  the  Sabine 
territory,  and  began  to  ravage  the  fertile  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Anio.  The  military  tribunes,  who  had  expected  to  see 
them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  niarclied  out  in  haste  with 
the  whole  levy,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  and  met  the  enemy  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Allia,  a confluent  of  the  Tiber,  within 
eleven  miles  of  Rome.*  Still  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  the 

* Acconluig  to  the  exact  was  eleven  Koman  miles  from  the  city,  on 

the  higli  road  (the  Via  Salaria).  Notwithstanding  thin  j>rccise  description,  there  is  a 
ditlicuity  in  identifying  the  river,  and  the  choice  lies  between  whiit  are  now  two 
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barbarians  were  a desj)icable  foe,  the  Romans  neglected  their 
usual  precautions  of  fortifying  a camp  and  providing  for  a 
retreat.  They  prepared  for  theu-  first  encounter  with  the  Celts 
wdth  that  confidence  in  superior  discijdine,  which  has  posses.sed 
regular  armies  in  many  a later  conflict  with  the  same  race.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  that  extreme  carelessness,  by  the  imputation 
of  which  the  fiimily  bards  magnified  the  want  of  Camillus  on  that 
day.  A defensive  position  was  taken  uji  behind  the  Allia,  the 
broken  water-course  covering  the  front.  The  right,  composed  of  the 
worse  armed  class  of  the  poorer  citizens,  liad  the  advantage  of  the 
higher  ground ; the  main  body  filled  the  sjiace  between  the  hills 
and  the  Tiber ; the  left  rested  on  tlie  river.  The  Gallic  chieftain 
led  his  bravest  warriors  against  the  Homan  right,  which  gave  way 
before  tlie  desperate  valour  and  the  sweeping  broadsword  of  the 
Gael.  The  fugitives,  making  for  the  river,  spread  disorder  into 
the  ranks  of  the  legions ; the  Gauls  pressed  on  in  their  furious 
charge ; and  the  rout  became  general.  Some  fled  to  Home ; 
others  found  shelter  in  a thick  wotnl  till  night;  while  tlie  mass 
of  tlie  fugitives,  in  their  eagerness  to  seek  safety  beyond  the  Tiber, 
tried  to  swim  the  river  and  escajie  to  Veii.  A fearful  slaughter 
was  made  upon  the  bank  and  in  the  stream;  and  the  flower  of 
the  Homan  youth  perished  there.  The  rest  escaped  to  the  right 
bank,  and  left  open  the  road  to  Home.  The  18th  of  July,  in  the 
364th  year  of  the  city  (n.c.  390),  was  ever  after  distinguished 
in  the  Homan  calendar  by  the  blackest  mark,  as  the  Day  of  the 
Allia.* 

Tlie  victors  rested  for  a whole  day  on  the  field  of  battle,  collect- 
ing the  trophies  of  the  slain,  to  be  the  memorials  of  each  warrior’s 
valour.  On  the  third  day  the  victors  entered  the  open  gates  of 
Home.  This  brief  delay  gave  time  to  remove  or  bury  many  of  the 
most  sacred  objects,  and  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  citadel. 
JIany  of  the  citizens  had  found  shelter  at  Veii,  where  they  would 
naturally  revive  the  interrupted  scheme  of  founding  a new  capital. 
Many  more  seized  the  opportiuiity  to  disperse,  with  their  moveable 


little  brooks,  running  throiigU  deep  ravines  from  the  hills  to  the  Tiber.  One 
of  these,  the  Sa>lo  del  Ctuale,  crosses  the  road  at  a spot  called  tho  PoxU  di  Pajm, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Home.  Its  precipitous  banka  answer  exactly  to  Livy's 
description  of  the  Allia. 

* Tlie  day  was  callwl  that  of  the  Ctada  Alliensis.  .\ccording  to  the  Roman  reck- 
oning it  was  A.l).  XV.  Cal,  Sexlil,  which  is  frequently  rendered,  by  an  oversight,  tho 
16th  of  July.  There  seems  also  to  l>c  an  error  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  tho 
disorder  into  which  tho  Roman  calendar  fell.  The  Greek  date  is  01.  98.  1,  a year 
which  began  at  tho  Midsummer  of  n.c.  388. 
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efl’ccts,  to  other  neighbouring  cities  of  Etriu-ia  and  Latium.  But 
it  was  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  ancient  seat  of  the  three  great 
deities  upon  the  Capitol,  the  spot  to  which  sure  omens  had  fore- 
told the  empii-e  of  the  world.  Still,  to  provide  against  the  worst, 
the  Fhuneu  of  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  sent  to  Cjere, 
with  the  sacred  things  over  which  they  watched.  The  procession 
had  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  was  mounting  the  slope  of  the  Mount 
Janicnlus  on  foot,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a plebeian  named 
Ij.  Albums,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a waggon. 
Ho  pronounced  it  to  be  a shame  that  he  and  his  should  ride,  while 
the  sacred  virgins  went  on  foot ; and,  making  his  family  dismount, 
lie  placed  them,  with  the  holy  fire,  in  the  cai’riage,  and  escorted 
them  safe  to  Ctere. 

Meanwhile,  the  Capitol  was  hastily  provisioned,  and  none  were 
admitted  within  its  precincts  but  such  as  could  take  part  in  its 
defence.  There  were  still  left  a number  of  aged  citizens,  ministei-s 
of  religion  and  heads  of  the  old  patrician  houses,  who  were  unable 
to  render  military  service,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  the  homes  of 
their  forefathers  and  their  gods.  They  met  together  and  recited, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  chief  pontiff,  M.  Fabius,  the  impressive 
formula,  by  which  the  lives  of  their  enemies  were  devoted,  with 
tlieir  own,  to  the  gods  beneath  the  earth  and  to  tire  spirits  of  the 
dead.  For  such  was  the  Roman  faith,  that  the  citizen  who  did 
not  shrink  from  the  solemn  devotion  of  himself  acquired  a power 
over  the  fiitc  of  his  country’s  enemies.  Then  tliey  parted,  and  each 
sat  down  in  the  porch  of  his  house — pontifl's,  priests,  senators,  and 
former  curule  magistrates,  all  invested  with  tlie  insignia  of  their 
rank,  and  seated  in  their  curule  cliairs.  The  Gallic  hordes  poured 
into  the  undefended  city.  The  chieftains  occupied  the  houses  of 
the  patricians  on  the  I’alatine,  while  their  followers  were  disjiei'sed 
plundering  and  destroying  in  the  streets.  AVith  profound  asto- 
nishment they  beheld  the  venerable  men  seated  in  cahn  dignity, 
and  took  them  at  first  for  gods.  Presently  a Gaul  went  up  to  the 
jiriest  Papirius,  and  began  reverently  to  stroke  his  long  white 
heard.  Indignant  at  this  profanation  of  his  sacred  person,  Papi- 
rius smote  the  Gaul  upon  the  head  with  his  ivory  sceptre.  AVith 
the  quickness  of  his  race  to  resent  a blow,  the  barbarian  cut  down 
Papirius  with  his  broadsword  ; the  sight  of  his  blood  dissolved  the 
spell ; and  the  other  fathers  of  the  city  shared  his  fate  in  a general 
massacre. 

The  Gauls  now  attempted  to  storm  the  Capitol  by  the  slope  * 
* The  clivus  Cupitolinus. 
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■\vliirh  then  formed  its  only  approach,  the  other  sides  being  guarded 
by  higli  precipices.  Failing  in  this  assault,  they  formed  a blockade, 
and  occupied  themselves  in  ravaging  the  hmds  of  Latium.  Some 
accounts  represent  them  as  carrying  their  ravages  far  into  the 
south  of  Itah'.  Sleauwhile,  the  sjiirits  of  the  Romans  in  Veii 
began  to  revive,  and  plans  u’ere  proposed  for  the  succour  of  the 
besieged,  A youth  named  Pontius  Cominius  volunteered  to  open 
a communication  with  the  Cai)itol.  The  outer  face  of  the  hill  was 
left  unenclosed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  walls  of  Servius,  and 
the  envoy,  having  swum  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  this  way  by 
night,  and  returned  in  safety.  But  in  the  morning,  the  marks  of 
his  passage  suggested  to  the  Gauls  a means  of  surjjrising  the 
citadel.  In  the  dead  of  the  following  night  a party  scaled  the 
cliff.  There  wiis  neither  wall  nor  sentinel  in  their  way : the  very 
dogs  seemed  miraculously  silent,  as  if  resigning  the  honour  of 
that  night  to  other  guardians.  In  the  precinct  of  the  three  great 
deities  were  kept  some  geese,  sacred  to  J uno ; and  these  birds  had 
been  spared  in  the  famine,  from  which  the  garrison  had  begun  to 
suffer.  Tlicy  now  cried  out  and  fluiiped  their  wings.  The  noise 
roused  M.  Slanlius,  who  dwelt  close  bj*.  Rushing  to  the  cliff,  he 
dashed  his  shield  in  the  face  of  the  foremost  Gaul,  who  fell  back, 
overthrowing  those  behind  him.  A panic  seized  the  assailants. 
Dropping  their  arms  to  cling  to  the  rock,  they  fell  an  easy  i)rey  to 
the  Romans,  who  had  now  caught  the  alarm.  The  Capitol  w'as 
saved.  Manlius  was  rewarded  with  a share  of  the  dailj'  ration  of  each 
of  die  defenders,  and  his  name  was  enrolled  among  die  worthies 
of  the  Roman  state,  though  he  wa.s  soon  destined  to  fall  a victim  to 
patrician  jealousy.  Such  legends  fill  up  an  acknowledged  historic 
void  with  more  than  merely  fictitious  beauties  : for  they  show  the 
faith  of  the  Romans  in  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  their  ancestors, 
even  in  the  hour  of  dieir  deepest  distress. 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  lasted  for  seven  months,* 
during  which  the  city  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  and  the  sur- 
rounding countrj'  devastated,  when  fiuninc  drove  the  defenders 
to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians  by  a heavy  ransom.  At 
this  crisis,  the  Gauls  received  tidings  that  the  Vencti,  an  Illyrian 
tribe,  whose  name  still  snrvives  in  Venice,  had  invaded  their 
recently  acquired  possessions  on  the  Po.  They  consented  to 
accept  a thousand  pounds’  weight  of  gold,  which  the  besieged 
collected  from  the  treasures  of  the  Capitoline  temples  and  from 

• The  old  annalibtti  found  no  difiiciilty  in  lielieviuK  lliat  the  Komunfi  had  been 
ahlo,  in  one  day,  to  stock  the  citadel  with  seven  months'  provisions. 
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the  private  wealth  that  had  been  carried  into  the  citadel  for 
safety.  But  Brennus, — as  the  Romans  call  the  Gallic  chieftain, 
mistaking  a title  for  a proper  name* — insulted  the  conquered  by 
a proof  of  their  helplessness.  When  the  militarj'  tribune,  Sulpi- 
cius,  complained  that  the  Gaulish  weights  were  unfair,  the  chief- 
tain threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, I'ce  Victis, — “ So  much  tlie  worst  for  the  vanquished^!  ” 
But  the  more  lasting  loss  fell  upon  the  conquerors.  “ The 
scornful  throwing  down  of  the  Gallic  sword,  that  it  might  be 
outweighed  by  Roman  gold,  indicated  ver}’  truly  how  matters 
stood.  The  iron  of  the  barbarians  had  conquered  ; but  they  sold 
their  victor)' ; and  by  selling  lost  it.”f  It  is  in  the  usual  course 
of  things  that  the  backward  movement  of  such  a barl)arian  host, 
laden  with  plunder  and  disordered  by  their  o'\vn  excesses,  should  be 
harassed  by  the  people  they  had  wasted  in  their  advance.  Among 
such  stories,  one  was  that  the  Etruscans  of  Cfere  cut  off  tlie  j)arty 
which  had  advanced  into  Southern  Italy,  as  they  were  marching 
to  rejoin  the  main  body ; and  the  victory  was  swelled  by  tradition 
into  one  over  the  main  body  itself,  involving  the  recovery  of  the 
ransom-gold  of  Rome.  The  Roman  fabulists  claimed  the  victory 
for  Camillus,  who  was  said  to  have  defeated  the  Gauls  while  they 
were  besieging  a city  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  so  to  have  re- 
covered the  spoil.  At  last  the  legend  was  magnified  into  tlie 
absurd  fiction  that  Camillus  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
that  had  been  reorganized  at  Veil,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Brennus  had  uttered  his  insolent  boast ; drove  out  the  Gauls  in 
an  ignominious  defeat;  and  the  next  day  gained  a victory,  of 
which  not  one  of  the  Gauls  was  left  to  carry  back  the  tiilings. 
The  sole  residuum  of  truth  appears  to  be  the  recal  of  Camillus 
from  exile,  and  his  reappointment  as  dictator  to  restore  order  in 
the  recovered  city.  Various  bands  of  the  invaders  remained  in 
Central  Italy,  or  returned  from  time  to'  time : and  the  annals  of 
Rome  record  several  battles  fought  with  them  during  the  fourth 
centur)'  b.c.  The  veteran  Camillus  gained  a great  victor)'  over 
them  at  Alba,  in  his  fifth  dictatorship  (b.c.  307).  Si.x  years 
later  the  Gauls,  having  advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  the 
Anio,  within  five  miles  of  Rome,  were  met  by  the  dictator, 
Titus  Quinctius  Pennus ; and,  as  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
opposite  each  other,  Titus  Manlius,  the  son  of  L.  Manlius 

* Brennus  is  hran  (fi  leader).  The  leader  of  the  Gauls  in  the  suh.sequent  assault 
on  Delphi  is  called  by  the  same  nam  (D.C.  279).  Sec  p.  110. 

+ Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
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Capitolinus,  killed  a gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  handed 
down  to  his  family  the  surname  of  Torquatus,  from  the  gold  chain 
or  ring  {torqvfis)  which  he  took  from  the  neck  of  his  foe  (b.c.  301). 
The  Gauls  drew  off  to  Campania,  without  venturing  a battle;  and 
on  their  return  in  the  following  year,  the  dictator,  Q.  Servilins 
Ahala,  repulsed  them  outside  the  Colline  gate  (b,c.  360).  They 
were  again  defeated  by  the  dictator,  C.  Sulpicius  I’eticus,  two 
years  later  (b.c.  358)  ; and  in  b.c^  350,  a I'arty  of  Gauls,  who 
were  leagued  with  Greek  pirates  in  plundering  the  coasts  of 
Lutiuin,  were  disbxlged  by  the  dictator,  L.  Furius  Camillns  (a  son 
of  the  great  Camillns),  from  their  position  on  the  Alban  Jlount. 
Camillns,  as  consul  in  the  following  year,  defeated  them  again ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  JI.  Valerius  gained  the  surname 
of  Corvus  (the  Raven')  from  his  single  combat  with  a gigantic 
Gaul.  The  Gaul  probably  bore  that  c]iithet,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  victor  ; but  the  legend  told  how  a raven  perched  on 
the  helmet  of  the  Homan  and  aided  him  in  the  fight  by  striking 
his  beak  and  wings  into  tlie  face  of  the  foe.  The  victory  of  L. 
Camillus  wa.s  heard  of  by  Aristotle  at  Athena.  “ Tliese  pretlatory 
expeditions” — says  Dr.  Jlommscn — “formidable  and  trouble- 
some as  they  may  have  been,  were  rather  incidental  misfortTines 
than  events  of  historical  importance ; and  the  main  result  of 
them  was  that  the  Homans  were  regarded,  in  their  own  country 
and  beyond  it,  ever  more  and  more  as  the  bulwark  of  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Italy  against  the  assaults  of  the  dreaded  barba- 
rians— a view  which  tended,  more  than  is  usually  thought,  to  help 
forward  their  subsequent  claim  to  universal  empire.” 

Great  as  was  the  catastrophe,  the  news  of  which  was  carrie<l 
as  far  as  Greece,  and  pennanent  as  were  its  memorials,*  the  de- 
struction of  Home  by  the  Gauls  was  not  one  of  those  events  which 
change  the  face  of  history.  It  was  like  a fearful  inundation,  from 
which  men  are  glad,  for  the  time,  to  escape  with  their  lives ; but, 
when  it  subsides,  as  suddenly  as  it  rose,  they  rebuild  their  ruined 
houses,  resume  their  former  habits,  and  soon  obliterate  the  traces, 
though  not  the  rcmembnince,  of  the  desolation.  A renewal  of 
the  proposal  to  transfer  tlie  abode  of  the  Homan  people  to  Veii 
was  defeated  by  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  Camillns,  and  the 
materials  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been 
obtained  in  part  by  stripi>ing  the  houses  of  Veii  of  their  roofs. 

* For  I'xample,  the  ronqne.st  of  the  city  was  an  cpocli  from  which  years  were 
dated  ; and  t)iere  was  a law  annulling  all  exemptions  from  military  sen  icc  in  the 
ca.w  of  a Onllic  invasion. 
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The  narrow  and  irregular  streets  of  Rome,  like  those  of  London 
after  the  great  fire,  testified  to  the  haste  with  which  the  city  was 
rebuilt.  The  sites  of  the  temples  were  retraced  by  the  augurs 
amidst  the  ruins,  and  the  ancient  monuments  were  diligently 
sought  for.  Among  those  recovered  were  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  some  old  laws  of  the  regal  period,  the  treaty  with 
Carthage,  and  other  treaties  with  foreign  states  ; — so  erroneous  is 
the  oft-repeated  statement,  that  all  the  ancient  documents  peri.shed 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  city.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  sjiirit 
of  the  patricians,  that,  while  the  civil  laws  were  again  set  uj)  in 
public  places,  the  religions  law  was  not  promulgated,  but  reserved 
for  the  sole  knowledge  of  the  pontifl’s. 

Tlie  period  immediately  following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  must 
have  been  one  of  frightful  distress.  Tlie  jteople,  decimated  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  more  heljtless  and  by  the  loss  of  many  who 
were  carried  captive  into  Gaul,  besides  tho.se  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  retiuned  to  a city  of  which  little  remained  but  the  Capitol 
and  its  glorious  recollections,  and  looked  out  from  the  hills 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  their  temples  and  houses,  over  the 
devastated  surface  of  the  Campngna.  The  rich  farms  of  tho 
patrician  possessor  and  the  huirible  homesteads  of  tlie  plebeian 
landholder  were  involved  in  a common  ruin,  and  it  was  only  the 
wealthy  that  could  sjjcedily  renew  their  stock  and  buildings.  The 
pressure  of  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  haste  with 
which  a tribute  was  imposed  to  replace  the  sacred  treasures  of 
the  Capitol.  Money-lenders  were  attracted  to  Rome  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limit  of  usury  allowed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  These 
men  carried  on  business  in  the  names  of  the  patricians  whose 
clients  they  became ; and  the  intolerable  burthen  of  debt  once 
more  weighed  down  the  poorer  classes.  All  that  had  been  done 
in  the  last  century  to  reconcile  the  patricians  and  plebeians  seemed 
to  be  again  undone,  and  the  discord  between  the  orders  threatened 
to  break  out  anew  under  the  two  leaders  who  had  done  most  to 
save  the  state,  Camillus  and  Manlius. 

Meanwhile,  the  energy  of  Camillus  reorganized  the  railitarj' 
force  of  Rome,  to  meet  the  dangers  that  beset  her  on  every  side. 
The  Latins  and  Hernicans  renounced  the  treaty  made  just  a cen- 
tury before  by  Spurius  Cassius ; but,  ns  some  comi)ensation,  the 
power  of  the  iEquians  seems  to  have  been  finally  broken  by  the 
Gauls.  The  Etruscans  had  taken  advantage  of  the  distress  of 
Rome  to  make  an  assault  on  Veil,  which  proved  unsuccessful;  and 
to  punish  this  attack  was  the  first  great  military  enterprise  of  the 
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restored  state.  In  the  course  of  two  years  all  southern  Etruria 
was  subdued  as  far  as  the  Ciminian  Forest,  and  the  conquered  terri- 
tory wiis  formed  into  four  new  tribes  (b.C.  387).  Another  view  is 
that  these  tribes  were  formed  out  of  the  region  previously  won 
from  the  Vcientines  and  their  allies.  At  nil  events  this  part  of 
Etruria  was  completely  Romanized,  and  covered  with  Roman 
colonies,  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  About  the 
close  of  that  period  a great  effort  to  revolt  was  made  by  the  cities 
of  Tarquinii,  Casre,  and  Falerii,  and  307  Roman  prisoners,  who 
were  taken  in  the  first  battles,  were  slaughtered  in  the  market- 
place of  Tarquinii  (b.c.  358).  After  an  obstinate  war,  Ciere  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a dependent  ally,  under  the  form  of  a truce 
for  100  years,  and  its  people  were  admitted  to  a mcalified  citizen- 
ship (b.c.  353).  But  the  Romans  were  not  yet  prei>ared  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  central  and  northern  Etruria,  and  they  were 
content  to  make  a truce  with  Tarquinii  for  fortj-  years  (b.c.  351). 

The  Etruscans  still,  however,  maintained  a well  consolidated 
power  in  the  hilly  region,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Etruria 
Proper,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Ciminian  Forest.  On 
their  northern  frontier,  they  were  no  longer  assailed  by  the  Gauls, 
whose  irruptions  across  the  Alps  for  some  reason  ceased,  and  who 
settled  down  quietly  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po.  But  even 
here  they  had  not  such  exclusive  occupation  as  to  drive  out  the 
fonner  masters  of  the  country.  Tlieir  desultory  mode  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  left  many  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  retention  of  the  j)ort  of  Adria,  for 
example,  made  their  corsairs  formidable  in  the  Adriatic  down  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  ; and  JIantua,  protected  by  its 
marshes,  remained  an  Etruscan  city  to  the  time  of  the  empire. 
Tlie  Etruscans  maintained  themselves  in  what  was  perhaps  the 
cradle  of  tlieir  nation,  the  Alpine  region  of  Rhastia,*  and  the 
Umbrians  still  held  the  valleys  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Apennines ; and  the  Celtic  settlements  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  level  plain  along  the  Po,  their  chief  tribes  being  the  Insubres 
and  Cenomanni  on  the  north  of  the  river,  the  Boii  on  the  south, 
and  the  Senones  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Tlic  north- 
eastern part  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  the  Illyrian  Veneti, 
and  in  the  west  the  Ligurians  not  only  held  the  Maritime  Alps, 
but  a large  part  of  the  Apennines,  thus  forming  a barrier  between 
the  Celts  and  the  Etruscans.  It  was  probably  to  the  influence  of 
the  Etruscans  who  remained  amongst  them  that  the  Celts  of 
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Cisalpine  Gaul  owed  the  higher  degree  of  civilization,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  their  brethren  beyond  the  Alps,  and  prepared 
them  to  live  in  contentment  under  the  government  of  llomc.  But 
even  while  they  communicated  this  civilizing  impulse,  the  Etrus- 
cans themselves  were  rapidly  degenerating.  Tlie  cities  were  over- 
whelmed by  debasing  luxury  at  the  ver)"  time  that  their  power 
was  declining  abroad.  Civil  dissensions  arose  between  the  people 
of  the  several  states  and  the  oligarchies  which  superseded  the  old 
patriarchal  monarchies,  till  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  call  in  the 
jx)wer  of  Rome,  which  j)ut  an  end  to  their  factions  by  their  subju- 
gation. The  last  struggles  of  the  Etruscans  for  independence  are 
connected  witli  the  more  i)Owerful  efforts  of  the  nations  of  the 
Italian  stock. 

On  the  side  of  Lntium,  Rome  was  threatcued  with  the  loss  of 
all  tlie  greatness  which  had  been  growing  ever  since  the  treaties 
of  Spurius  Cassius  with  the  Latins  and  the  Hernicans.  By  the 
close  alliance  of  a hundred  ycar.s,  the  Sabine.s,  .dilquians,  and 
Volscians  had  been  curbed,  and  the  territory  of  Rome  extended 
at  their  expense.  But  these  very  successes  induced  the  proud 
republic  to  assume  a more  and  more  decided  authority  over  her 
allies ; and  some  striking  instances  are  recorded  of  her  injustice 
and  oppression.  The  decrease  of  the  common  danger  removed  the 
strongest  motive  for  union,  and,  even  before  the  captime  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls,  Latin  volunteers  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Vol- 
scians. After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  the  alliance  was  openly  re- 
nounced ; and  the  republic  became  involved  in  war  with  some  of  the 
chief  Latin  cities  ; but  fortunately  for  her  safety,  they  did  not  yet 
unite  in  a common  scheme  of  revolt.  During  the  ten  years  which 
succeeded  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  victories  were  gained  succes- 
sively over  Lanuvium,  Praeneste,  and  Tusculum  ; and  the  last  city 
furnished  the  earliest  case  of  the  political  incorporation  of  a whole 
state  into  the  Roman  commonwealth,  retaining  only  its  own  munici- 
pal administration  (b.c.  381).  The  details  of  these  struggles,  and 
t)f  the  severer  contest  with  the  revolted  Hernicans,  need  not  be 
further  dwelt  on  at  present.  The  conflict  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  tlie  old  league ; but  on  terms  which  secured  to  Rome  a 
greater  supremacy  than  before  (b.c.  3.58).  From  the  obscure  and 
no  doubt  exaggerated  incidents  of  these  wars,  and  of  those  with 
the  Volscians,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  constitutional  struggles 
which  were  renewed  within  the  rejmblic. 

The  distress  of  the  lower  classes,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Gauls,  soon  became  intolerable.  Their  debts  rapidly  accu- 

VOL.  ir.  T 
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nmlateil,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  such,  tliat  in  some  ca.ses  the 
l>ruicipal  is  said  to  liave  been  paid  several  times  over  in  usurj' 
within  the  first  five  years  after  the  invasion.  The  old  laws  of 
debt,  which  had  never  been  repealed,  were  enforced  with  the  same 
merciless  severity  that  had  provoked  the  first  secession  to  the 
Sacred  Mount.  Tlie  commons  found  a champion  in  M.  Man- 
lius, the  saviour  of  the  Capitol,  whom  the  patrician  annalists 
accuse  of  jealousy  towards  Camillus,  the  leader  of  their  own 
order,  in  such  a way  as  to  admit  that  the  one  had  been  neglected, 
while  every  honoiw  had  been  heaped  upon  the  other.  While 
Manlius  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  one  day  saw  a centurion 
who  had  ser\'ed  under  him  dragged  off  in  irons  to  his  creditor’s 
grinding-house.  He  paid  the  veteran’s  debt  upon  the  spot,  and 
vowed  that  while  he  had  a pound  of  brass  no  debtor  should  be  im- 
prisoned. The  sale  of  the  estate  allotted  to  him  from  the  lands 
of  Veil  enabled  him  so  to  keep  his  word,  tluit  he  is  said  to  have 
advanced  money,  free  of  interest,  to  no  less  than  four  hundred 
debtors;  and  thus  he  earned  the  title  of  “Father  of  the  Com- 
mons ” {Pater  Plebis).  The  patrician  fathers  could  not  brook  so 
dangerous  a rival.  In  the  year  b.c.  385,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  was 
named  dictator,  as  much  against  Manlius  as  against  the  Volscians 
and  Etruscans ; and  he  summoned  Manlius  to  prove  the  charge, 
which  he  was  said  to  have  made  against  the  patrician  magistrates, 
of  embezzling  the  tribute  raised  to  replace  the  treasures  of  the 
Capitol.  Miinlius  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  released  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  when  tire  dictator’s  office  had  expired.  The 
accounts  of  the  seditious  violence  with  which  he  used  his  liberty 
would  go  far  to  justify  his  enemies,  if  we  could  believe  in  tlieir 
impartial  truth.  At  length,  like  Spurius  Cassius,  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  aspiring  to  the 
kingdom.  He  ajrpeared  there,  surrounded  by  the  debtors  he  had 
released,  and  the  witnesses  to  his  deeds  in  war.  He  showed  the 
8])oils  of  the  thirty  enemies  he  had  slain  in  battle,  the  forfy  rewards 
of  valour  he  had  received  from  generals  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  scars  of  wounds  u])ou  his  breast.  Then,  turning  to  the 
Capitol,  he  invoked  the  help  of  the  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved,  and  bade  the  people  give  judgment  as  in  their  sight.  His 
acquittal  was  secure,  had  not  the  tribunes,  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  his  accusers,  interposed  to  dissolve  the  assembly. 
Brought  to  trud  again  before  the  Curiae,  who  were  puiq^sely 
convened  at  a spot  where  the  Capitol  was  hidden  from  their  view, 
Manlius  was  condemned  to  the  death  of  a traitor.  By  a refiuc- 
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meut  of  ingratitude,  ho  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  a cliff 
of  the  same  hill  down  which  he  had  hurled  the  Gaul,  and  his 
house,  ill  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  hear  the  alarm  that 
warned  him  to  save  the  Capitol,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
part  taken  by  the  tribunes  in  his  condemnation  has  been  urged  as 
a proof  of  his  guilt ; but,  besides  that  the  patricians  may  have 
alreaily  begim  their  policy  of  securing  tools  among  the  tribimes, 
it  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  official  protectors  of  the 
commons  were  jealous  of  Manlius’s  officious  but  most  effective 
interjiosition ; and  he  may  have  made  enemies  by  that  imcompro- 
mising  sternness  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  others  of  his  race, 
and  so  well  expressed  by  the  family  name  of  Imperiosus.  But  his 
fate  was  only  the  failure  of  a premature  movement  for  a reform 
which  covUd  only  he  postponed  (b.c.  384).  Meanwhile  the  power  of 
the  nobles  was  only  the  more  confirmed,  and  the  distress  of  the 
commons  grew  deeper.  But  the  determination  of  the  patricians  to 
confine  the  dignities  of  the  state  to  their  own  order  once  more 
threw  the  strength  of  the  plebeian  nobility  and  men  of  wealth  into 
the  opposite  scale,  and  provoked  a i>olitical  reform  in  place  of  the 
mere  redress  of  practical  grievances.  Such  is  the  blind  selfishness 
by  which,  in  every  age,  oligarchies  have  served  the  cause  of  libertj-, 
teaching  those  who  only  asked  for  justice  that  freedom  must  first 
be  won. 

The  j'car  b.c.  370  is  memorable  for  the  first  tribunate  of  G. 
Licinius  and  his  kinsman  L.  Sextius,  who  submitted  the  cele- 
brated Liciniax  Rogations  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  These 
were  three  in  number,  aiming  at  equality  of  political  rights,  the 
fair  apportioning  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  relief  of  the  intoler- 
able burthen  of  debt.  The  first  proi>o8ed  the  abolition  of  the 
military  tribunate,  which,  though  created  as  a compromise 
between  the  orders,  had  proved  the  means  of  securing  power  to 
the  patricians  : the  consulate  was  to  be  restored,  with  the  condi- 
tion that  one  of  the  consuls  must  always  be  a plebeian.  The 
second  enacted  that  no  citizen  should  possess*  more  than  500 
jwjera  of  the  public  lands,  or  pasture  on  it  more  than  100  head 
of  large  and  500  of  small  cattle,  imder  penalty  of  a heavy  fine. 
The  thinl  provided  that  uU  interest  already  paid  on  loans  should 
be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  that  the  balance  should  lie 
discharged  by  instalments  spread  over  three  years.  The  last 
proposal  may  seem  to  our  ideas  to  be  tainted  with  the  quality  of 
confiscation ; but  Niebuhr  has  shewn  that,  while  involving  no. 

• .Sio  the  explauation  of  possesaio  on  p.  187. 
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reiil  injustice  to  creditors,  it  was  the  only  alternative  to  the  loss  of 
the  public  services  of  a large  body  of  free  citizens,  who  had  or  soon 
must  have  become  bondsmen  to  their  creditors. 

The  constitution  of  the  tribunician  college  enabled  the  patri- 
cians to  stop  the  progress  of  the  measure  by  the  “intercession’’ 
of  some  of  their  number.  But  Licinius  and  Sextins  had  also 
their  veto  on  the  election  of  the  magistrates;  and  for  five  years, 
during  which  they  were  successively  re-elected,  they  prevented  the 
holding  of  the  consular  comitia  (b.,c.  375 — 371).*  It  was  only  on 
the  necessity  created  by  an  attack  of  the  Latins  upon  Tusculum — 
now,  as  we  have  seen,  a subject  ally  of  Rome — that  the  tribunes 
permitted  the  election  of  six  consular  military  tribunes  for  the 
year  B.C.  370,  among  whom  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  father- 
in-law  and  supporter  of  Licinius,  and  two  Valerii,  whose  adherence 
to  the  jjopular  traditions  of  their  house  balanced  the  patrician 
zeal  of  such  colleagues  ns  a Cossus  and  a Cincinnatus.  Three 
of  the  new  tribunes  of  the  plebs  sided  with  Sextius  and  Licinius ; 
and  the  other  five,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  patricians,  no 
longer  dared  to  inteqiose  a direct  veto  to  the  Rogations.  They 
only  insisted  on  delay,  upon  the  plea  that  a large  number  of  the 
citizens  were  absent  before  Velitr®,  the  siege  of  which  place  had 
been  formed  by  the  Roman  army,  after  the  Latins  had  been  re- 
pulsed from  Tusculum.  But  Licinius  met  tliis  opposition  with  a 
new  demand.  His  fourth  rogation,  to  transfer  the  custody  of 
the  Sibylline  books  from  the  patrician  Two  {Duumviri)  to  a 
college  of  Ten,  composed  equally  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  was 
a first  step  to  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  those  religious 
privileges  which  formed  the  sacred  cita<lel  of  patrician  exclu- 
siveness. 

For  two  years  more  the  popular  tribunes  were  re-elected,  and  no 
opposition  was  made  by  them  to  tlio  appointment  of  military 
tribunes.  The  powers  of  patrician  resistance  were  coming  to  an  end, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Velitr®  furnished  a pretext  for 
bringing  out  the  last  weapon  in  their  armoury,  the  appointment 
of  Camillus  as  dictator  for  the  fourth  time.  But  the  veteran’s 
zeal  outran  his  discretion.  His  call  for  the  whole  military  levy 


* Such  U the  statement  uf  tho  PcuH  CopUolaU  (the  fragments  of  the  old  lista  of 
TuagUtrates,  found  in  tho  Capitol),  of  Liv’j'  and  Dionysiua,  and  by  implication,  of 
Polybius.  Diodorus  reduces  tho  intonral  to  a year,  evidently  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
a five  years*  anarchy.  Hut  the  constitution  entrusted  the  executive  government  to 
tho  tribunes  and  anliles  while  the  cunilc  magistracies  were  from  any  cause  in 
abeyance. 
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to  follow  him  to  the  field — whether  only  to  gain  time,  or  for  the 
2)urpose,  formerly  ascribed  to  Cincinnatiis,  of  holding  the  Comitia 
where  his  imperium  would  have  been  supreme — was  utterly  dis- 
regarded. The  Senate  compelled  him  to  abdicate,  and  nominated 
a successor  expressly  to  comjmse  the  existing  troubles,  whose 
name,  P.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  is  equally  significant  with  his 
choice  of  C.  Licinius  Calvus  for  his  Master  of  the  Horse.  More 
tlian  this,  tlie  rogation  for  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
carried  this  year  (b.c.  368).  Licinius  and  Sextius  were  elected 
tribunes  for  the  tenth  and  last  time.  To  ensure  the  success 
which  was  now  within  their  grasp,  they  combined  the  three 
rogations  in  one  vote  ;*  and  they  were  carried  in  the  year  b.c.  367, 
after  a contest  of  ten  years,  but  one  neither  disgraced  by  blocxl- 
shed  nor  envenomed  by  secession.  The  patricians  obtained  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  half  the  consular  power  by  the 
institution  of  a new  cnrule  magistracy,  to  be  held  by  patricians 
only,  dignified  with  the  original  name  home  by  the  consuls  (when 
they  were  called  PR.®TORs),'f  with  the  lictors  and  fasces  and  other 
royal  insignia,  and  invested  with  the  regal  prerogative  of  admi- 
nistering justice  in  the  city.  Tlie  Praetor  had  also  the  imperium, 
and  might  be  jilaced  in  command  of  an  army : in  fact,  the  title  of 
his  office  was  strictly  military,  handed  down  from  the  time  when 
the  reimblic  was  essentially  an  army.  At  first  one  Prmtor  only 
was  appointed,  usually  a consul  of  the  preceding  year.  His  posi- 
tion as  a sort  of  third  consul  was  marked  by  his  being  called 
“ the  colleague  of  the  consuls ; ” { but  he  was  subject  to  their 
orders. 

The  passage  of  the  Liciuian  Rogations  into  Laws  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  from  former  victories  of  the  plebs  by  the  spirit 
of  concord  in  which  they  were  ivccepted  by  both  orders.  The  tribune 
Ij.  Sextius  was  chosen  as  the  first  plebeian  consul ; and  the  new 
prmtorship  was  conferred  on  Spurius,  the  son  of  the  great  Camillus, 
who  is  said  himself  to  have  crowned  his  heroic  deeds  by  acting  the 
])art  of  a mediator.  It  seemed  that  a sure  pledge  was  given  of 
future  union,  when  the  veteran  hero  of  the  patricians,  now  dictator 

* A similar  case  has  lately  occurred  among  ourselves,  in  the  inclusion  in  one  bill 
of  all  the  financial  measures  forming  the  budget  of  the  year,  to  prevent  the  rejection 
of  a part  of  them  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

+ See  p.  218. 

+ Conltga  eonsulUna.  A second  prsetor  was  appointed  in  D.c.  216,  to  administer 
justice  where  foreigners  were  concemerl.  The  two  were  then  called  Pnelor  I’rbanut 
and  Prcelor  Pmgrinua  respectively.  As  foreign  provinces  were  acquired,  the  number 
of  prtetors  was  increased.  For  these  and  all  other  details  sec  the  ordinary  works  on 
Homan  Antiquities. 
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for  the  fifth  time,  and  fresh  trom  his  new  victory  over  the  Gauls 
at  Alha,  founded  the  temple  of  Concord  on  a lower  platform  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  overlooking  the  Forum,  to  commemorate  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  orders.* * * §  A fourth  day  was  added  to  the  Great 
Koman  Games,  as  if  to  give  the  plebeians  an  equal  part  in  them 
with  the  three  ancient  tribes,  and  the  Curule  .®diles  were  for  the 
first  time  appointed  to  preside  over  them,  the  office  being  held 
by  patricians  and  plebeians  alternately,  t 

The  general  result  of  this  great  peaceful  revolution  is  thus 
Biunmed  up  by  Dr.  Mommsen  : — “ With  the  election  of  the  first 
non-patrician  consul,  the  gentile  aristocracy  ceased  both  in  fact 
and  law  to  be  numbered  among  the  political  institutions  of  Rome. 
. . The  religious  consecration  of  the  new  concortl  of  the  eom- 

munity  was  the  last  official  act  of  the  old  warrior  and  statesman, 
and  a worthy  termination  of  his  long  and  glorious  career.J  He 
was  not  wholly  mistaken.  Tlie  more  discerning  portion  of  the 
gentes  evidently  from  this  time  forward  looked  upon  their  ex- 
clusive political  privileges  as  lost,  and  were  content  to  share  the 
government  with  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  In  the  majority,  how- 
ever, the  patrician  spirit  proved  true  to  its  incorrigible  character. 
On  the  strengtli  of  the  privilege  which  the  ehampions  of  legiti- 
macy have  at  all  times  arrogated,  of  obeying  the  laws  only  when 
these  coincide  with  tlioir  party  interests,  the  Roman  nobles  on 
various  occasions  ventured,  in  open  violation  of  the  stipulated 
arrangement,  to  nominate  two  patrician  consuls.  But  when,  by 
way  of  answer  to  an  election  of  that  sort  for  the  year  b.c.  343, 
the  community  in  the  year  following  formally  resolved  to  allow 
botli  consular  positions  to  be  filled  by  non-patricians,  they  under- 
stooil  the  implied  threat,  and  still  perhaps  wished,  but  never  again 
ventured,  to  touch  the  second  consular  place.”§  The  remaining 
patrician  offices  could  not  long  be  withheld  from  the  plebeians. 
The  mastership  of  the  horse  had  Ijeen  conferred  on  a plebeian, 
C.  Licinius  Cahuis,  in  b.c.  368 ; and  twelve  years  later  the  first 
jjlebeian  dictator,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  gained  a great  victory  over 
the  Etruscans  (b.c.  3.j6).  The  same  man  was  the  first  plebeian 


* This  tomple  hecAmc  a frwiucnt  place  of  meeting  for  the  senate.  It  overhung 
the  Comitium,  or  part  of  the  Forum  where  the  Curi®  used  to  meet. 

t Respecting  the  tenure  and  functions  of  tliis  office,  see  tlie  Dictionary  of  Grttk 
and  Roman  Anliquiliet, 

X Camillns  died  in  tlic  great  pestilence  of  b.c.  365. 

§ Mommsen,  History  of  Romr^  vol.  i.  p]).  305,  306.  The  concession  referred  to 
was  extorted  hy  the  pressure  of  the  First  Samnitc  War,  which  broke  out  in  n.c.  343. 
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censor  iu  b.c.  351 ; and  the  pnetorship  was  thrown  open  in  d.c. 
337.  Two  years  before  this,  the  political  i-cvolution  was  completed 
by  the  Publilian  Laws,  so  called  fi-om  the  dictator,  Q.  Piib- 
lilius  Philo,  wLo  proposed  them.  The  first  enacted  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Plebs  should  bo  binding  on  all  the  people:* 
the  second  recpiired  the  Curia3  to  give  their  previous  sanction  to  all 
laws  and  elections  of  the  centmies : the  third  excluded  the  pa- 
tricians from  one  of  the  two  censorships,  as  they  had  been  alreatly 
excluded  from  one  of  the  two  consulships.  Thus,  as  the  result  of 
this  long  conflict,  the  ])atricians  were  distinguished  from  the 
l)lebcians,  so  far  as  office  was  concerned,  rather  by  disabilities 
than  privileges;  having  only  an  equal  part  iu  the  cunilc  offices, 
and  being  entirely  excluded  from  the  tribunate  andplel^eian  tedile- 
shi]).  It  naturally  took  longer  for  the  plebeians  to  obtain  a share 
in  the  religious  colleges.  Some  of  the  priestly  offices,  which  were 
of  peculiar  sanctity  iuid  of  little  political  influence,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians,  especially  those  of  the  three  great 
Flamens,  the  Hex  Sacrorum,  and  the  Salii.  But  the  colleges  of 
the  pontiffs  and  the  augurs,  who  had  a controlling  power  over  the 
whole  machine  of  government,  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians 
by  theOgulnian  Law  in  b.c.  300. 

It  was  far  less  easy  to  accomplish  the  social  amelioration,  for 
which  these  constitutional  changes  had  been  chiefly  desired.  The 
strictness  witli  which  the  Licinian  law  respecting  the  public  land 
was  for  some  time  enforced,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  its  eva- 
sion— not  by  the  patricians  only,  but  the  wealthy  plebeians — are 
alike  attested  by  the  fact,  that  Licinius  himself  was  fined  for 
exceeding  the  legal  maximum  of  possession  (b.c.  357).  The  usury 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  not  only  renewed,  but  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent  (b.c.  347),  and  the 
absurd  attempt  was  even  made  to  forbid  usury  altogether 
(b.c.  342.).  But  no  such  legislation  could  create  that  which  was 
the  great  want  of  Rome,  as  of  all  the  commonwealths  of  antiquity, 
an  independent  middle  class.  Besides  all  other  hindrances, 
the  fatal  institution  of  slavery  prevented  that  expansion  of 
free  industry  on  which  such  a class  is  based.  The  rich  grew 
richer:  the  poor  grew  poorer:  distress  and  debt  gave  a new  im- 
pulse to  jwlitical  agitation.  The  nobles  made  new  attempts  to 
regain  the  ground  they  had  lost.  The  privileges  of  the  plebeians 
were  not  finally  secured  without  repeated  conflicts  from  time  to 
time;  and  the  Publilian  Law,  giving  legislative  weight  to  the 

* Vl  Plebucita  ornnes  Quirites  taureiil. 
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resolutions  of  tlie  jilebs,  wliicli,  a.s  we  have  seen,  was  itself  but 
the  re-emictnient  of  one  of  the  \'alerian  and  Horatiaii  Laws  of 
B.c.  449,  was  again  re-enacted  by  the  dictator  Q.  Hortensius,  in 
B.c.  2S0,  after  the  last  secession  which  the  plebeians  made  to  the 
Jauicidiuu,  under  the  impulse,  like  the  first  secession,  of  the 
pressure  of  their  debts.  This  Hortcnsian  Law,  which  was  passed 
only  a few  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  is  always  referred 
to  ns  that  which  conferred  the  legislative  power  on  the  Comitia 
Tributa.  The  Lex  Ma?nia,  re-enacting  the  other  Publilian  Law, — 
that  the  patricians  should  give  their  previous  assent  to  the  acts  of 
the  Comitia  Centmiata, — was  probably  passe<l  in  b.c.  287. 

Thus  the  final  settlement  of  the  popular  constitution  -may  be 
regardetl  as  about  conteraporar)-  with  the  epoch  of  Rome’s  complete 
tlominion  over  Italj'.  Prom  that  epoch  foreign  wars  and  conquests, 
varied  by  the  one  great  struggle  for  the  very  existence  of  the  re- 
I>ublic,  followed  one  another  witli  a rapidity  which  fully  occupied 
meu’s  minds,  while  the  concpiereel  territory,  had  it  been  fairly  ap- 
j)ortioned,  furnished  ample  means  for  jiroviding  against  the  chief 
causes  of  discontent.  At  length  there  came  a pause  in  the  career 
of  conquest,  when  Rome  hiul  become  mistress  of  Carthage,  Mace- 
donia, Greece,  and  the  richest  part  of  Asia  Minor  ; aud  the  people 
had  leisure  to  enquire  which  of  the  orders  had  gained  the  lion’s 
share.  The  troubles  under  the  Gracchi  broke  out  in  the  very  year 
in  which  Attains,  King  of  Pergamus,  bequeatherl  the  irrovince  of 
Asia  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  133).  But  the  intervening  period  of 
more  than  a century  was  almost  entirely  free  from  civil  dissensions. 
Still,  it  must  not  be  sniqrosed  that  the  division  of  feeling  between 
the  orders  was  healed.  The  old  patrician  houses  clung  to  then- 
pride  of  caste,  the  more  since  the  offices  once  their  exclusive  right 
were  “ polluted  by  ])lebeian  filth.”  The  new  ar  istocracy,  haviirg 
siurnonnted  the  barrier  that  had  shut  them  out  from  political  power, 
were  eager  in  the  assertion  of  their  superiority  to  the  commonalty 
of  their  own  Order.  It  was  no  longer  the  plebeians,  as  such,  but 
the  common  people,  that  were  treated  us  an  inferior  caste.  Thus 
were  formed  a new  aristocracy  and  a new  democracy.  But  still 
civic  equality  was  secured  ; and  w'hile  public  virtue  rejwsed  on  the 
foundation  of  simple  agricultural  habits,  some  of  the  worthiest 
leaders  were  found  among  the  poor.  “ The  fall  of  the  high-born 
Fabius  would  not  have  been  more  lamented  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity, than  the  fall  of  the  plebeian  Decius  was  lamented  alike  by 
patricians  aud  i)lebeians ; and  a poor  husbandman  from  Sabina, 
Manius  Curiu.s,  could  conquer  King  Pyrrhus  in  the  field  of  battle. 
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nnd  chase  him  out  of  Italy,  without  ceasing  to  he  a simple  Sabine 
fanner,  and  to  cultivate  in  person  the  grain  which  gave  him 
bread.”* 

lieturning  to  the  epoch  at  which  Camillus  inaugurated  the 
concord  of  tlie  two  orders,  it  remains  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
Home  overcame  the  hostility  of  the  surrounding  jieoples,  and 
became  the  undisputed  mistress  of  all  Italy.  Of  other  events,  we 
need  only  notice  the  stories  of  famine  and  pestilence  as  a natural 
result  of  the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  romantic  legend  of  the 
self-devotion  of  Curtius  to  close  the  yawning  chasm  which  an 
earthquake  had  opened  in  the  Forum,  ns  an  indication  that  the 
mythical  vein  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  Konian  annals  (b.c.  363). 
Enough  has  been  already  said  of  the  conflicts  which  resulted  in 
the  subjugation  of  Southern  Etnu-ia  and  the  renewal  of  the  old 
league  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans  (b.c.  358).  The  Volscians 
were  still  formidable  neighbours  ; but  they  were  now  driven  back 
from  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagna,  and  the  Pomptine  region  was 
made  Roman  territory,  adding  two  to  the  number  of  the  tribes. 
Ten  years  later  the  treaty  wdth  Carthage  was  renewed,  and  by  it 
Rome  was  recognized  as  the  mistress  of  the  coast  of  Latium  (b.c. 
348).  Two  years  afterwards,  the  second  celebration  of  the  great 
“ Secular  Games,” — a special  festival,  held  at  long  intervals  in  some 
great  national  crisis,! — forme<l  the  prelude  to  the  greatest  conflict 
in  which  Rome  had  been  yet  engaged — the  Wars  with  the  Samnitea, 
which  lasted,  with  brief  intervals,  for  more  than  fifty  years  (b.c. 
343  to  290),  involving  as  an  episode  the  Great  jMtin  War  (b.c. 
340  to  338),  which  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Latium 
to  Rome.  Livy  has  marked  this  epoch  as  that  from  W’hich  the 
historian  has  to  write  of  wars  greater  tlian  any  before,  both  in  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contest,  ^e  contests  with  the  Volscians  and  .£quians 
had  been  defensive  wars  against  tribes  chiefly  formidable  for  their 
near  neighbourhood ; nnd  the  victories  gained  in  them  scarcely 
enlarged  the  territory  of  the  republic.  But  now  large  armies 
encountered  each  other  on  both  sides,  well  matched  in  arms, 
discipline,  courage,  and  heroic  perseverance.  Nor  were  the  Sam- 
nites  much  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  the  political  virtues  which 
give  a nation  a distinguished  place  in  historj';  their  chief  weakness 

• Mommsen's  Ilisinryof  vol.  i.  pp.  313,  314.  For  a further  discussion  of  tho 
social  and  political  state  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.c.,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  third  chapter  of  tlje  second  hook  of  Dr.  Mommsen’s  work. 

t See  the  article  Ltuli  ScKulara  in  the  Diclionary  of  Antiquities. 
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was  that  their  tribes  were  not  united  into  one  compact  state.  It 
was  now  to  be  decided,  which  of  the  two  great  races  of  Central  Italy 
should  gain  the  supremacy  in  the  peninsula.  The  defeat  of  the 
Samnites  left  Rome  witliout  a rival  among  the  Italian  nations,  and 
besides  the  addition  of  a most  valuable  territory,  gave  her  the  first 
step  towards  the  conquest  of  the  world  And,  though  the  field  on 
which  the  Samnite  Wars  were  waged  seems  narrow  in  comparison 
with  tlic  vast  enterprises  of  later  years,  never  was  Rome  engaged 
in  a conflict  more  interesting  for  the  heroic  valour  displayed  both 
by  her  sons  and  by  her  enemies. 

Tlie  Samnites  were  a branch  of  the  Sabine  nation,  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  parent  race,  and  moved  southward 
to  the  mountains  between  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Apulia.  Their 
own  legends  connected  their  migration  with  the  Sabine  custom  of 
tlie  Sacred  Spring.*  A vow  made  by  the  nation  during  a war 
with  the  Umbrians,  dedicating  to  the  gods  the  year’s  offspring, 
both  of  man  and  l>east,  had  been  violated  in  part  by  keeping  back 
the  children,  when  the  cattle  were  either  sacrificed  or  redeemed  ; 
and  they  were  visited  by  a dearth.  So  all  tlie  youth  of  that  year 
were  devoted  to  the  god  Mamers  (Mars) : and,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  military  age,  they  were  sent  forth  to  seek  new  abodes. 
A bull  appeared  to  guide  them  on  their  way,  and  it  first  lay  down 
to  rest  when  they  reached  the  land  of  tlie  Opicans.  The 
wanderers  accepted  the  sign,  offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to 
Mamers,  and  drove  out  the  Opicans,  whose  scattered  villages  gave 
them  no  refuge  or  stronghold,  f The  historical  fact  thus  indicated 
is  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  Opican  highlanders  by  tlieir 
liardier  kinsmen  of  the  Sabine  mountains.  The  date  of  the  migra- 
tion falls  during  tlie  regal  periotl  of  Rome. 

In  this  mountain  region,  Ijctween  the  head  waters  of  the  Vul- 
tumus  on  the  one  side  and  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Adriatic 
on  the  other,  tlie  Samnites  were  pent  up  for  a time  by  more 
jiowerful  neighbours,  who  held  the  lowlands  and  the  coast  to  the 
east,  west,  and  south.  Tlie  Greeks  and  Etruscans  kept  their 
ground  in  Campania,  the  Daunians  in  Apulia,  J and  the  Lucanians 
in  the  great  southern  plain.  But  the  decline  both  of  the  Etrus- 

• Sco  l>.  172. 

+ The  bull  was  the  device  of  the  Samuites,  as  the  wolf  was  of  the  Romans.  A 
coin  struck  hy  the  Italians  ihiring  the  great  .Social  War  (b.c.  90 — 88)  represents  a 
hull  goring  a wolf. 

t The  Daunian  town  of  Arpi,  with  its  port  of  Salapia,  had  become  a flourishing 
emporium,  and  was  an  important  ally  of  the  Ramans  in  the  Samnite  Wars. 
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cans  ami  the  Greek.®,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  invited  the  Sarauites  to  the  beautiful  bays  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Capna,  the  capital  of  the  mixed  race  called  Ctunpanians, 
amongst  whom  the  Etru.scans  predominated,  wa.s  taken  by  them 
in  B.C.  424,  and  they  wrested  Cumre  from  the  Greeks  four  years 
later  (b.c.  420).  Their  inroads  upon  the  Greeks  were  greatly 
aided  by  the  simultaneous  progress  of  the  Lucanians  and  Brut- 
tiaus;  and  their  jwwer  rapidly  spread  from  sea  to  sea.  But  it 
was  wanting  in  that  firm  hold  on  the  conquered  cities,  which 
characterized  the  progress  of  the  Romans  in  Latium  and  southern 
Etniria.  Not  only  did  the  Greek  cities  remain  Greek  under  the 
8amnite  rule,  but  towuis  essentially  Samnite  bectune  Hellenized, 
in  constitution  as  well  as  in  manners.  Their  language  was  deve- 
loped by  Greek  influence  into  greater  delicacy  and  clearness, 
though  they  prcservctl  their  own  alphabet,  instead  of  abandoning 
it  for  the  Greek,  like  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians.  The 
fragments  of  beautifully  painted  potteiy,  and  the  ornaments  of 
gold  and  amber,  found  in  their  tombs,  attest  at  once  their  fondness 
for  Greek  art,  and  their  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
ancestors.  An  influence  still  more  injiurious  to  the  hardiliood  of 
the  nation  was  bequeathed,  as  a fatal  legacy,  by  their  Etruscan 
predecessors  in  Campania.  Caima,  which  seemed  worthy  to  vie 
with  Rome  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy,  fell  into  that  deep  debase- 
ment of  mingled  sensuality  and  cruelty,  which  marks  tlie  last 
stage  in  the  decline  of  an  oligarchy.  It  was  here  that  the  shows 
of  gladiators  were  so  eagerly  gloated  over,  as  to  form  part  of  the 
amusements  of  banquets ; and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Campa- 
nian youth  only  survived  to  make  them  notorious  as  soldiers  of 
fortune  in  Italy  and  especially  in  Sicily.  Thus  there  came  al>ont 
a wide  division  between  the  Campanians  and  the  Samnites  of  the 
liighlands,  who  had  preserved  the  hardy  manners  of  the  old  stock, 
and  who  now  formed  tlie  effective  Samnite  confederacy.  The 
latter  even  treated  their  more  civilized  kinsmen  as  enemies,  like 
the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans ; and  it  was  the  application  of  the 
Samnites  of  Campania  for  help  from  Rome  that  led  to  the  First 
Samnite  War  (b.c.  343). 

Tlie  story  of  this  war  in  the  Roman  annals  is  a tissue  of 
exaggerations  and  improbabilities.  The  Sidicini  of  Teanum,  a 
cify  in  the  north-west  of  Campania,  being  attacked  by  the  Sam- 
nites, applied  for  aid  to  Capua : and  the  two  cities  united  in 
seeking  the  protection  of  Rome  from  the  forces  that  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them  both.  The  successes  of  the  Romans  against  the 
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Volscians  Imd  already  brought  tliem  into  contact  with  the  Sani- 
nites  on  the  Liris,  and  tlie  two  states  had  proved  their  respect  for 
each  other’s  strength  hy  a treaty  (b.c.  3o4).  Tlie  Romans,  there- 
fore, at  first  rejected  the  petition  of  the  Camj>anians  ; hut  the 
ofl’er  of  the  rich  city  of  Capua — which  was  already  besieged  hy 
an  overpowering  Samnite  anuy — proved  a temi)tation  too  great 
for  their  good  faith,  and  both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania. 
At  the  fcx)t  of  ]\Iount  Oaurus,  Valerius  Corvus  obtained  a victory 
which  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  future  triumphs  over  all  the 
enemies  of  Romo ; and  his  colleague,  Cornelius  Cossus,  was 
e(jually  successful,  after  his  army  liad  been  rescued  from  annihila- 
tion in  a narrow  pass  hy  the  courage  of  the  militarj'  tribune, 
Publius  Decius.  The  fabidous  character  of  this  victoiy  may  be 
inferred  from  the  failure  of  the  consuls  to  penetrate  into  Sara- 
nium ; apd  as  little  credit  is  due  to  the  third  and  decisive  victory 
at  the  “ Caudinc  Forks  ” near  Suessula,  where  40,000  Samnite 
shields  were  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle.  Caui])ania  was  how- 
ever wrested  from  the  Samnites,  and  part  of  the  Roman  army 
remained  in  winter  quarters,  to  guard  the  most  important 
towns. 

Tliis  prolongation  of  foreign  service  through  the  winter  brought 
to  a climax  the  discontents  which  were  rife  both  in  the  army 
and  in  the  city,  because  of  the  continued  pressure  of  debt  upon 
the  commons.  Tlie  political  crisis  that  followed  is  related  in  two 
different  accounts,  the  one  making  it  a mutiny  of  the  army,  the 
other  a secession  of  the  plebeians  at  home.  Tlie  common  storj' 
attempts  to  reconcile  both  in  the  following  manner.  Surrounded 
by  the  delights  of  that  exquisite  climate,  and  with  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Campanian  cities  before  their  eyes,  the  Roman  soldiers 
might  well  be  tempted  to  revive  the  project  formerl}'  entertained  at 
Veii,  and  to  make  Capua  the  chief  city  of  a new  plebeian  state. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  anticipate  the  revolt  by  sending  large 
detachments  home.  The  first  body  had  reached  the  pass  of  Lau- 
tidte,  near  Tarracina,  when  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and 
the  flame  spread  through  all  the  garrisons  of  Campania.  The 
legions  mustered  at  Capua,  and  Advanced  in  a body  towards  Rome. 
On  their  march  they  released  the  debtors  whom  tliey  found  work- 
ing as  bondsmen  in  the  fields.  With  their  numbers  thus  swollen 
to  20,000  men,  they  fortified  a camp  on  the  Alban  hills,  and  began 
to  plunder  the  countiy.  The  commons  in  the  city  now  marched 
forth  to  a post  about  four  mUes  from  the  walls  ; and  each  party  of 
insurgents  forced  a patrician  to  become  their  leader. 
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With  thuir  old  mixture  of  firmness  and  moileration,  the  senate 
created  a dictator,  but  the  office  was  conferred  on  the  greatest 
favourite  of  the  commons,  M.  Valerius  Cor\Tis,  who,  though  not 
yet  thirty  years  of  age,  had  already  been  three  times  consul,  and 
was  now  in  all  the  glory  of  his  late  campaign  against  the  Samnites.* 
The  dictator  went  out  against  the  mutineers,  with  the  clients  of 
the  patricians  and  such  other  citizens  as  remained  faithful  to  the 
government ; but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  Romans  could 
meet  one  another  in  civil  war.  No  sooner  did  the  two  armies  stand 
front  to  front,  than  they  rushed  into  each  other’s  arms.  An  act 
of  amnesty  to  the  revolters  was  passed  ; and  a pledge  was  given  to 
the  soldiers  that  those  once  enlistetl  should  not  be  struck  otf  the 
roll  without  their  own  consent,  and  that  a man  who  had  held  the 
otlicc  of  military  tribune  should  not  be  required  to  serve  as  a cen- 
turion. The  military  tril)unes  were  for  the  most  part  plebeians ; 
and  this  would  be  a sort  of  security  for  their  dignity.  The  politi- 
cal crisis  was  ended  by  the  Genncian  Laws,  as  they  were  called 
from  their  jjroposer,  the  tribune  Cains  Genucius.  As  the  frequent 
re-elections  to  tlie  consulate  had  tended  to  limit  the  actual  powers 
of  government  to  a few  great  families, f it  was  enacted  that  no  one 
should  be  re-elected  to  the  same  magistracy  till  after  an  interval  of 
ten  years.  Both  consulships  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians. 
Lastly,  all  usury  was  forbidden,  an  act  which  was  naturaUy  inope- 
rative. By  another  law,  the  existing  obligations  of  insolvent 
debtors  were  cancelled,  and  all  citizens  who  had  become  bonds- 
men {nexi)  to  their  creditors  were  released, — a measure  justified 
by  the  absolute  necessities  of-  the  commons  (b.c.  342).  Amidst 
the  confused  accounts  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Rome  during 
these  political  convulsions,  all  that  can  be  certainly  made  out  is, 
that  the  growing  disaffection  among  the  Latins  was  a chief  cause 
of  the  willingness  of  tlie  Romans  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Sam- 
nites. A peace  was  made,  by  which  Teanum  was  given  to  the 
Samnites,  and  Capua  to  the  Romans  ; and  the  two  nations  formed 
a close  alliance  (b.c.  341). 

Tl\c  following  year  saw  a strange  inversion  of  the  recent  posi- 
tion of  the  different  nations.  In  the  Great  Latin  War  the 
Romans  and  Samnites  were  ranged  against  the  Latins  and  the 

* Altogether  M.  Valerias  was  six  times  consul  : in  B.a  34d»  346,  343,  385,  300, 

, ami  299 ; and  twice  dictator,  in  b,c.  342  and  301.  He  was  tweuty*thrco  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  first  consulship. 

f This  a])plies  to  the  plebeians  as  well  as  the  patricians.  The  plebeian  oonsul  for 
this  very  year,  Q.  Marcias  Rutilus,  held  the  office  for  the  fourth  time. 
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Cuni2)auians.  The  annals  arc  still  confused  and  inconsistent ; and 
a refusal  of  the  claim  of  the  Latins  to  a share  in  the  consulshi]) — 
that  is,  by  implication,  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizenshij>,* — is 
alleged  as  the  immediate  cause  of  a revolt  which  seems  to  have 
been,  in  fact,  a great  confederacy  of  Latins,  Volscians,  and  Cam- 
panians, to  resist  the  domination  alike  of  Rome  and  of  the  Sam- 
nites.  Even  the  Latin  cities  most  closely  connected  with  Home — 
like  Tusculum,  w'hich  had  received  the  franchise — joined  in  the 
revolt,  and  the  noble  houses  of  Rome  and  Latium,  long  connected 
by  personal  ties  and  marriages,  were  ranged  against  each  other,  as 
if  in  a civil  war.  But  the  Roman  colonies  in  Latium  remained 
faithfid,  and  the  aristocratic  party  in  Campania  took  part  with 
the  Romans,  doubtless  to  preserve  their  political  ascendancy.  Nor 
did  the  Hernicans  desert  their  old  alliance.  It  was  a great  deci- 
sive conflict  for  supremacy  in  Latium  and  Campania;  and  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  their  consuls  and  their  armies,  proved 
wortliy  of  the  crisis.  The  consuls  of  the  year  were  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  who  had  w'on  the  golden  collar  from  the  Gallic  giant, 
and  P.  Decius  Mus,  who  had  saved  an  army  in  the  First  Samnite 
"War.  The  war  began  in  Campania,  by  an  attempt  of  the  con-  ^ 
federates  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from  Teanum  and  tlie  other 
territory  they  had  won.  The  Romans  made  a circuit  through  the 
territories  of  the  Marsians  and  Peligniansf  to  join  the  Samnites, 
and  the  hostile  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  before  Capua. 

It  was  here  that  Titus  Manlius,  the  consul’s  son,  was  beheaded  by 
his  father’s  order,  for  engaging  an  enemy  in  single  combat,  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  strict  injunction  of  the  consuls  against  all  skir- 
mishing. The  consul’s  cruelty  was  execrated,  but  the  discipline 
of  the  army  was  saved.  The  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  is  laid 
at  the  foot  of  Moimt  Vesuvius.  The  night  before  the  engage- 
ment, it  was  revealed  to  both  consuls  in  a dream,  that  the  gods 
had  doomed  to  destruction  the  general  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
army  on  the  other.  Tliey  agreed  that  whichever  of  them  first  saw 
his  division  wavering  should  devote  himself  to  death  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  chief  pontiff.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  j)lel)cian 
consul  to  perform  the  act  of  self-devotion.  The  Romans  and 
Latins  were  drawn  up  over  against  each  other,  equal  in  discipline 

* CirUa$  Cfptimo  jurt, 

+ It  is  thus  that  the  annalists  attempt  to  explain  a stmtegic  movement  which 
would  seem  to  hare  been  impo.saible  when  all  Latium  was  in  arms.  Modem  critics 
doubt  whether  the  campaign  was  anything  more  than  a successful  effort  of  the  Roman 
garrisons  in  Campania  to  extricate  themselves  from  theii  isolation. 
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ulul  tactics,  aiul — iii  spite  of  Livy’s  arrogant  assertion  of  the  con- 
trary— not  differing  in  courage ; the  Samnites  and  Hernicans  were 
oi)posed  to  the  kindred  nations  of  the  Campanians  and  Volscians. 
The  Koman  right,  commandetl  by  Manlius,  firmly  held  its  ground; 
but  the  left  no  sooner  began  to  waver,  than  Decius  called  for  the 
chief  pontiflf  Valerius,  and,  having  repeated  after  him  the  formula 
by  which  he  ofiered  his  own  life  to  Janus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Quirinus, 
Bellona,  the  Lares,  and  all  the  gods  of  his  fatherland  and  of  the 
deatl,  if  they  would  strike  terror  and  dismay  into  the  enemy  and 
cause  them  to  share  his  fate,  with  his  toga  wrapt  about  his  head  in 
sacrificial  folds,*  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  Latin  army,  among  whom  the  well-known  rite 
woidd  spread  a religious  terror.  But  the  fall  of  Decius  did  not 
at  once  decide  the  conflict ; and  the  Bomaus  had  begun  again  to 
waver,  when  Torquatus  secured  the  victorj'  by  a masterly  use  of 
his  reserves  ; and  the  Latins,  who  had  exliausted  theirs,  were  cut 
down  almost  without  resistance.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  their 
army  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  The  annalists  are  silent 
about  the  share  of  the  Samnites  in  the  victory,  f The  conquerors 
were  too  exhausted  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  rallied  at  Mintumaa 
on  tlie  Latin  side  of  the  Liris,  and  advanced  again  to  Mount 
Massicus.  After  both  armies  had  received  reinforcements,  a second 
and  decisive  victory  was  gained  at  Trifanum  by  the  consul  Manlius, 
who  then  overran  and  plimdered  Latium.  Most  of  the  Latin 
cities  were  subdued  and  deprived  of  their  lands  (b.c.  340).  In 
the  following  year,  they  tried  the  fortune  of  war  once  more,  and 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  and  dictator  Publilius,  the  same  who 
proposed  the  celebrated  laws  in  favour  of  the  plebeians  (b.c.  339). 
The  cities  that  still  held  out,  both  of  the  Latins  and  the  Volscians, 
were  reduced  in  a third  campaign.  The  Latin  confederacy  was 
dissolved,  and  the  new  settlement  of  Latium  was  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  isolating  the  several  cities,  which  were  no  longer 
allowed  freedom  of  marriage  or  of  commerce  with  one  another. 
The  full  Homan  fi-anchise  was  restored  to  Tusculum  and  granted 
to  Lanuvium ; their  lands  were  incorporated  with  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  and  two  new  tribes  were  formed.  Other  Latin  cities 


• Tho  cincliis  GabiuMj  the  form  in  which  tho  toga  was  worn  by  a sacrificing  priest. 
f Dr.  Arnold  makes  tho  apposite  romark,  that  of  this  part  of  the  battle  *Hhero 
was  no  Saronite  historian  to  telh  end  no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  at  this  ; for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  accounts  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  who  woidd  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share  in  that  day's 
victory!” 
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received  a restricted  franchise  as  Kouian  munkipta.  Tibur  and 
Praeneste,  which  had  become  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the 
League,  and  had  hdcen  a leading  part  in  the  war,  were  compelled 
to  cede  portions  of  their  territory  to  Itome,  but  were  allowed  a 
nominal  independence.  Tlie  walls  of  Velitim  were  demolished, 
and  its  principal  citizens  deported  to  Etruria.  Colonies  were 
settled  in  Antium  and  others  of  the  chief  Volscian  towns.  The 
Campanian  cities  were  reduced  to  dependence  upon  Itome.  The 
most  important  conquest  yet  made  by  the  republic  was  comme- 
morated by  the  erection  of  tlie  statue  of  Cuius  Majnius,  consul 
and  dictator  for  the  last  year  of  the  war,  in  the  Foram,  and  by 
the  decoration  of  the  platform,  from  which  orators  addressed  the 
people  when  assembled  there,  with  the  beaks  taken  from  the  sur- 
rendered galleys  of  the  Antiatcs.  Hence  it  was  that  the  platform 
received  the  memorable  name  of  IIostua.* 

Tlie  vast  import.ance  of  this  war  consists  in  its  fusion  of  the 
Latin  nationality  into  one  powerful  state  under  the  city  which 
had  made  good  its  claim  to  the  sujiremacy.  That  this  should 
have  been  effected  by  a temporaiy  coalition  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Samnites  is  a striking  indication  of  the  means  by  which 
the  course  of  the  world’s  history  is  governed.  The  Samnitc 
alliance  could  never  have  furnished  a secure  ba.sis  for  the  union 
of  Italy.  Dr.  Arnold  has  well  said  that  between  that  people  and 
tlie  Romans  “ the  struggle  could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute 
dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on  the  other.  The  Sam- 
nites were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance,  witli 
a different  language  and  different  institutions;  they  and  the 
Romans  were  not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were 
willing  to  be  the  other’s  mere  sulyects.  But  between  Rome  and 
Latium  nature  had  given  alt  the  elements  of  union ; and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  prccludcHl  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when 
nature,  or  rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be 
one.  Had  Latium  been  a single  state,  like  Rome,  neither  party 
would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  nationality  merged  in  that 
of  the  other ; but  the  people  of  Tuscidum  or  Lanuvium  felt  no 


• The  rmlra  formed  a sort  of  long  gallorj',  with  parapeta,  rai.scd  on  arches  between 
the  amitium,  or  upper  part  of  the  Forum,  which  was  the  mocting  iilacc  of  the  curia’, 
anil  the  forum  proper,  where  the  tribes  met,  so  that  an  orator  could  turn  to  either 
division  ; but  its  front,  to  which  the  rostra  were  affixed,  was  towards  the  comitiuni. 
Its  length  allowed  an  orator  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  while  speaking.  The 
origin  of  the  word  shows  the  absunlity  of  the  modem  corruption  rostrum. 
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patriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Pra?ne.ste  ; they  were 
as  ready  to  become  Romans  as  Tibnrtiuns ; and  tlie  one  or  the 
otiier  they  must  be,  for  a mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of 
each  other,  could  not  be  ke])t  together ; the  first  reverses,  ajjpeal- 
ing  to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably  shattered 
it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Roman  franchise 
became  Romans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins ; the  language 
and  the  manners  of  their  new  country  were  their  own.  Tliey  were 
satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope  of  arriving  in  time  at  the 
same  privileges  was  a prospect  more  tempting  even  to  the  other 
states  than  anjdhing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed 
hostilities.”*  But  the  full  esfaldishment  of  these  relations  was 
of  course  a work  of  time.  The  first  natural  dissatisfaction  found 
vent  in  the  revolt  of  Privernum,  the  story  of  wliich  is  expanded 
by  the  annalists  into  an  interesting  romance.  The  Roman  citizens 
.settled  on  its  forfeited  lands  and  on  the  Falernian  territory  in 
Campania  were  formed  into  two  new  tribes  (b.c.  318);  and  the 
strong  colonics  of  Cales  (b.c.  334)  and  Fregellfe  (b.c.  328)  were 
I)lanted  in  the  Campanian  plain,  and  at  tlie  passage  of  the  Liris. 
“ Rome  pursued  her  purpose  with  undeviating  steadfastness,  and 
displayed  her  energetic  and  far-reaching  ])olicy,  more  even  than 
on  the  battle-field,  in  the  securing  of  the  territory  which  she 
gained  by  enveloping  it  in  a political  and  military  net  whose 
meshes  could  not  be  broken.”  f 

Tlie  conquest  of  Latium  and  northern  Campania,  coinciding 
with  the  renewed  concord  of  the  orders  under  the  Publilian  Laws, 
and  followed  bj'  peace  with  the  Gauls  (b.c.  335),  formed  a new 
starting-point  for  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power.  At  tlie 
same  epoch  events  were  taking  place  in  a distant  part  of  the 
world,  which  throw  another  stream  of  light  on  the  Supreme 
Ruler’s  direction  of  the  course  of  human  historj-.  Tlie  year  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  confederacy  was  also  that  of  the  buttle 
of  Clneronea  (b.c.  338).  The  question  seemed  to  be  fairly  raised, 
whether  the  supremacy  of  the  Italo-Hellenic  race  was  reserved 
for  the  conquerors  of  Latium  or  the  subjugator  of  Greece.  A 
very  few  years  later,  Philiji’s  kinsman,  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
crossed  over  into  Italy  to  aid  the  Greeks  of  Tarentum  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Samnites,  and  the  Romans  made  an  alliance  with 
him.  His  expedition,  after  some  successes,  ended  in  his  defeat 


• Arnold,  Uistory  of  Some,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^C5,  Ifld. 
t Mommsen,  History  of  Some,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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and  death  iu  the  battle  of  Pandosia  (n.f.  32(1).  Meanwhile,  his 
great  namesake  was  in  tlic  full  tide  of  that  wonderful  career, 
whicli  promi.sed  to  unite  all  the  resources  of  the  East  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Western  world.  Among  the  nations  which  con- 
fessed the  probable  result,  by  the  homage  they  hastened  to  pay  to 
the  conqueror  at  Babylon,  were  not  only  the  maritime  Carthagi- 
nians and  Tyrrhenians,  but  also  the  Lucauians  and  Bruttians, 
whose  embassy  the  tSamnites  may  not  improbably  have  joined. 
The  actual  relations  of  these  peoples  to  the  Eomans  fmnished  a 
ready  pretext  for  intervention  in  Italy  ; and  the  power  which  was 
all  but  crushed  by  the  Samnites  hud  no  prospect  of  resisting  the 
might  of  Alexander.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Homan  annalists 
make  no  allusion  to  the  imminence  of  the  danger  which  was 
averted  by  Alexander’s  death.  Their  attention  was  probably 
absorbed  by  the  great  contest  of  the  Second  Samnite  Wak,  whicli 
broke  out  three  years  befire  that  epoch  (b.c.  326),  and  only  ended 
in  n.o.  304,  three  years  before  the  decision  of  the  quarrels  of  the 
Diadodn  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  AVell  was  it  for  Home  that  the 
generals  of  Alexander  were  thus  occupied  during,  her  greatest 
struggle  iu  Italy. 

The  subjugation  of  Latimn  left  the  Romans  and  Samnites  face 
to  face,  committed  to  an  inevitable  contest  for  the  supremacy  of 
Italy.  The  progress  of  Rome  in  Camiiania  could  not  but  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  Samnites ; and  direct  causes  of  complaint  were 
found  in  the  colonization  of  Sora  and  Fregelhe  (b.c.  328).  But  it 
seemed  from  the  beginning,  as  tliroughout  the  whole  career  of 
Rome,  that  her  enemies  were  fated  to  lose  the  favourable  moment 
for  attack.  It  was  owing  partly  to  the  war  with  Alexander  of 
Epirus  and  the  Greek  cities,  and  partly  to  the  uncertain  policy  of 
their  confederacy,  that  the  Samnites  stood  by  while  the  Romans 
conquered  Campania. 

The  great  conflict,  which  was  sure  to  have  been  fought  out 
sooner  or  later,  licgan  from  a collision  of  Romo  with  a Greek 
community.  Tlie  cities  of  Magna  Grrecia  had  now  been  all 
Init  politically  extinguished  by  the  attacks  of  the  Etruscans, 
Samnites,  and  Lucauians,  and  the  blows  inflicted  on  them  by  a 
Greek,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Almost  the  last  that  retainetl 
tlieir  independence  were  the  twin  cities  of  Pahepolis  and  Neapolis 
Uhc  Old  and  New  City),  of  which  the  latter  has  i)crpetuated  its 
name  to  the  jiresent  day  in  Naples  {Napoli).  Tliey  were  founded 
by  the  Cuma'ans  on  the  site  of  an  older  city  which  was  named 
after  the  nymph  Parthenope,  an  appellation  fondly  preserved  by 
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the  Ilomaii  poets  ; * and  the  distinction  hetween  the  Old  and  New 
City  i.s  believed  to  have  dated  from  the  time  when  the  colony  gave 
a refuge  to  the  peoj)le  of  the  mother  city  on  the  capture  of  Ciimra 
by  the  Siimnites.  Pahepolis  f became  involved  in  a quarrel  with 
the  Homan  settlers  in  the  recently  allotted  territory  of  Capua 
(b.c.  327).  The  Roman  annalists  tell  how,  on  a herald  being  sent 
to  demand  satisfaction,  the  Greeks,  lUce  a peoj)le  valiant  only  with 
the  tongue,  returned  an  insulting  answer.  They  relied  on  the 
support  of  the  Samnites,  who,  as  the  Romans  soon  learnt,  were 
sending  troops  (or,  ns  they  themselves  lulmittcd,  volunteers)  to 
their  aid,  and  tampering  with  the  subject  cities.  So,  while  the 
two  consuls  marched  against  Pala’polis,  heralds  were  sent  to 
demand  satisfaction  of  the  Samnites.  They  were  met  by  recrimi- 
nations and  a challenge  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  on  the  plains 
of  Campania.  The  Roman  herald  replied  that  the  Senate  and 
people  would  send  then-  armies  where  they  pleased,  and  the 
consul  L.  Cornelius  Lcntulus  at  once  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile,  his  distinguished  plebeian  colleague,  Q.  Publilius 
Philo,  lay  encamped  hetween  Pala^polis  and  Neapolis  so  as  to  cut 
off  their  communication,  when  his  year  of  office  came  to  an  end. 
To  enable  him  to  finish  the  campaign,  the  Senate  jirolonged  his 
command’  under  the  title,  afterwai-ds  so  famous,  of  PnocoNSUL 
(i.e.  pro  consuk,  in  place  of  the  consul).  He  took  Palrepolis,  in 
which  there  was  a Samnite  garrison,  and  received  the  volunt.ary 
submission  of  Ncaiwlis  (b.c.  326).  'The  Sabellian  cities  of  southern 
Campania,  though  at  first  disposed  to  side  with  the  Samnites, 
were  ultimately  gained  over  to  Rome  through  their  aristocracies  ; 
and  a vital  breach  was  made  in  the  Italian  cause  by  the  defection 
of  the  Lucanians  to  the  Roman  alliance.  This  people,  as  soon  ns 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  had  removed  the  iiressiug 
necessity  for  their  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  chose  rather  to 

* A.‘(,  for  e.\,ini|>lo,  in  tliP  ccicliratfti  liac.t ; — 

“ lllo  Vefftilium  mo  tPinjiorc  (Iiili-i» 

PnrtJiauijK,  stinliis  florpiitcm  i"iiiiliili>i  oti." 

+ “Dionysius,  in  nil  Lis  nccouiit  of  tlu'.so  iiiruii-s,  makes  iiieiitioii  only  of  Xe.ipolis  ; 
the  name  of  l’alie|iolis  iloes  not  once  omir  in  his  narmtive.  In  the  liomnn  story, 
l’ahi'|H)lia  holds  tho  more  prominent  ]>l.aco  ; for  no  other  rca.HOii,  apparently,  than 
hee'auso  Pnla'polis  was  eoncpieivd  by  foreo,  and  ennlde«l  rnldilins  to  oMain  the 
honour  of  a triuui]>h,  while  Nr^jiolis  entered  into  a friendly  treaty  with  Rome,  lint 
ruhe[>oIis  must  really  have  been  a very  insigiiifieaiit  place  ; for  it  followed  almost  as 
an  infallible  rule,  that  whenever  a new  town  (A’co^wfis)  wa.s  founded  in  a more  advan- 
tageous sitnation,  the  old  town  {PitUejnlin)  wont  to  decay." — .Vriiold's  lliMonj  of 
Romf,  vol.  ii.  p.  180  (note). 
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ilevote  nil  their  resources  to  an  attack  upon  Tarentuni,  than  to 
play  a secomlary  part  in  the  war  with  Home.  The  Apulians  took 
the  same  course  ; and,  instead  of  tlie  opportunity  being  seized 
for  a great  confederacy  of  the  Italians  against  Home,  the  Sam- 
nites  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war  almost  without  allies. 
Tile  Lucnnians,  however,  aftenvards  changed  sides. 

The  Great  Samnite  War  began  in  n.c.  32G  with  the  advance  of 
the  two  consuls  from  Cajiua  up  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus.  They 
took  some  towns  in  Sanmium,  but  gained  no  decisive  success. 
Next  year,  the  adhesion  of  the  Vestinians  to  the  Samnite  cause  at 
once  endangered  the  communications  with  Apulia,  and  tlireatened 
a league  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  to  the  north  of  Samnium.  They 
were  completely  reduced  by  the  consul  Dccimus  .Junius  Brutus;  but 
the  illness  of  his  colleague,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  made  it  necessary 
to  appoint  a dictator  for  the  conduct  of  the,  war  in  the  Samnite 
country.  AVith  his  usual  fondness  for  picturesque  detail,  Livy 
turns  aside  from  the  progress  of  the  campaign  to  relate  tlie  quarrel 
between  the  coinmandcr  and  his  deputy.  The  dictator,  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  being  recalled  to  Rome  by  a defect  in  the  auspices,  which 
could  only  be  taken  afresh  in  the  Roman  territory,  left  his  master 
of  the  horse,  Q.  Fabitis  Maximus,  with  a strict  charge  to  remain 
on  the  defensive.  But  Faliius  hazarded  an  engagement,  and 
gained  a decisive  victory.  Hastening  back  to  the  camp  at  tliis 
news,  Papirius  ordered  his  disobedient  heutenant  to  be  seized  and 
put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  flushed  with  the  recent  victorj',  inter- 
posed tumultuously  to  protect  Fabius,  who  escaped  during  the 
niglit  to  Rome,  whither  Papirius  followed,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
lictors  to  arrest  him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  offender, 
invoked  tlie  intercession  of  the  tribunes  to  allow  him  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  It  is  imjiossible  to  believe  that  the  constitution  sanc- 
tioned either  the  tribunicial  interference,  or  that  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  against  the  dictator’s  sentence.  The  tribunes  hesitated 
to  set  so  fatal  a precedent,  and  the  people  found  an  escape  from 
the  difliciilty  by  iiraying  the  dictator  to  forgive  Fabius.  His 
authority  being  thus  saved,  the  dictator  yielded  ; and  Lirw  observes 
that  discipline  uas  no  less  firmly  established  by  the  peril  of  Q. 
Fabius  than  by  the  death  of  T.  Manlius.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
act  of  old  Torquatus  would  not  bear  repetition. 

Papirius  regained  the  affections  of  the  soldiers  by  personal  atten- 
tions to  their  welfare,  and  led  them  on  to  successes  which  were  con- 
tinuetl  in  the  year  following,  when  his  dictatorship  was  prolonged 
instead  of  the  election  of  consuls  (n.c.  324).  The  following  year 
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was  marked  by  an  armed  rising  of  the  TiLscuIaiis  and  Privernatians 
who  had  already  been  admitted  to  all  tlie  i)riviUc  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, to  obtain  the  full  political  franchise.*  In  the  absence  of 
both  consuls  with  their  aiTuies  in  Apulia  and  Hamnium,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  yield;  and  the  Tusculan  leader,  L.  Fuhdus 
Curvus,  who  had  almost  surprised  the  city',  was  elected  consul  for 
the  succeeding  year.  This  concession  to  the  Latins  seems  to  have 
brought  new  strength  to  the  arms  of  Rome ; and  the  Samnitw 
were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace.  They  sent  back  alt  their  itrisoners, 
with  the  body  of  Rrutulus  Papins,  the  leader  of  the  war  party, 
who  had  put  himself  to  death  rather  than  be  given  up  alive.  But 
alt  this  was  nothing  so  long  as  they  refused  to  bo  the  subject  allies 
of  Rome  (n.c.  322). 

The  Siimnites  renewed  the  war  with  the  desperation  of  a bravo  • 
j)eople  driven  to  extremities,  and  chose  for  their  commander  C. 
Pimtius,  of  Telesillu,  whose  generalship  earned  the  title  of  the 
Samnite  Hannibal,  wliite  he  was  far  superior  to  the  Carthaginian 
in  generosity  and  culture.  Tlie  Samnite  nobles  were  brought 
within  tlie  iulluence  of  Greek  learning,  particularly  at  Tarentum, 
and  the  father  of  C.  Pontius  is  said  to  have  held  philosophical  con- 
versations, not  only  with  i\rchytas,  but  with  Plato  himself.  He 
was  jirobably,  as  Arnold  observes,  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of 
mind  than  any  Roman  general  of  that  age  ; and  we  shall  soon  see 
how  for  he  suqjossed  the  whole  Roman  people  in  generosity  and 
good  faith.  He  had  to  defend  Samnium  against  the  united  Roman 
armies,  as  the  insurrection  in  Apulia  had  been  subdued.  But, 
just  as  the  ciunpaigu  was  about  to  open,  he  si)read  a report  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  Samnites  bud  marched  into  Apulia,  to  besiege 
Luceria.  The  consuls,  Titus  Veturius  and  Spurius  Postumins,  who 
were  already'  in  Cumi)ania,  resolved  to  march  to  the  scene  of  action 
across  the  whole  Samnite  territory,  a ]dau  rash  enough  had  the 
news  been  true,  and  doidjtless  adopted  for  the  sake  of  e.xpedition. 
They  entered  the  first  rampart  of  tlie  Apennines  liy  the  pass  of  the 
“ Caudine  Forks  ” (so  named  from  the  village  of  Caudium),  now 
called  the  valley  of  Arjiaia,  on  the  road  from  Naples  to  Benevento. 
The  pass  is  of  a form  very  common  at  the  entrance  to  chains  of 
mountains.  A watery  meadow,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  steep 
wooded  hills,  is  entered  from  below  and  from  above  by  deep  defiles. 
The  surrounding  woods  allbrded  an  ambush  to  the  whole  Samnite 
army,  which  the  Romans  believed  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines.  Without  resistance  or  suspicion,  they  passed  up  the 
• The  luffraijitM  and  hoiwrcs. 
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lower  defile  into  flie  grassy  mead ; but  on  reaching  the  upper  piiss, 
tliey  found  it  blocked  by  felled  trees,  and  guarded  by  a strong 
force.  ]\Ie.anwhilc  the  entrance  to  the  valley  was  occupied  in  the 
same  manner  ; the  Samnites  closed  on  every  side  about  the  belea- 
guered foe,  and  inflicted  on' them  a disa.strous  defeat.  The  fall  of 
night  saved  the  Roman.s  from  destruction,  and  the  >Samnitcs  retired 
to  the  hills,  guarding  every  track  and  reindsing  every  sally  of  tlie 
enemy.  Famine  soon  drove  the  Romans  to  surrender ; they  placed 
their  lives  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors,  only  praying 
that  their  bodies  might  be  savcil  from  insult.  In  his  eagerness  to 
seize  tlie  opportunity  for  an  honourable  peace,  Pontius  overlooked 
the  advantage  of  detaining  them  as  jjrisoners  of  war  and  finishing 
the  uegociations  at  Home.  He  trusted  that  terms  made  with  the 
consuls  would  bind  the  senate  and  people ; and  the  consuls  raised 
no  doubt  of  the  ratification  of  their  acts.  Fot  one  of  the  sacred 
heridds  was  present  with  the  Homan  army,  ns  the  Samnites  were 
to  have  been  concpieretl  ami  not  treated  with ; but  the  moderate 
terms  imposed  by  the  victors  were  sworn  to  not  only  by  the  consuls 
and  the  surviving  military  tribunes,  but  by  two  of  the  tr  ibunes  of 
die  plelrs,  who  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  .special  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Tlioso  terms  were  the  razing  of  the  fortresses 
of  Calcs  and  Fregellar,  and  the  restoration  of  the  cijual  alliance 
between  the  two  nations.  Si.x  hundred  knights  were  kept  as 
hostages.  All  the  other  soldiers,  even  the  consuls,  were  stripped, 
of  their  anus  and  armour  ; and,  clothed  only  with  the  sort  of  kilt 
called  ciunpciitrr,  they  marched  out  of  the  valley  beneath  the 
“ yoke,”  an  indignity  wliich  was  the  common  fate  of  captive  annies. 
So  far  from  showing  any  unusual  insolence  to  the  vanquished, 
I’ontius  generously  }>rovided  the  army  with  all  necessary  supi)lies, 
and  with  carriages  for  the  wounded,  till  they  crossed  the  Liris. 
The  Campanians  remained  faithful  to  the  Homans  in  their  misfor- 
tune, supplying  all  their  wants,  and  placing  their  own  lictors  and 
fasces  at  the  disposal  of  the  consuls.  In  deep  dejection  the  troops 
marched  on  to  Home,  where  they  disj)crsed  to  their  homes  in  tlie 
country,  or  stole  into  the  city  by  night.  Tlie  consuls  were  received 
with  the  signs  of  a i>ublic  mourning  ; all  public  and  private  festi- 
vals were  suspended,  and  the  only  business  transacted  was  the 
election  of  new  constils,  under  the  presidency  of  an  interrex,  after 
the  nomination  of  a dictator  had  been  twice  set  aside  by  the  augurs. 
The  election  fell  ui)ou  men  who  had  already  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  the  state,  Q.  Ikiblilius  Philo  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  senate  to  deriile  ujion  the  recent  treaty. 
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the  lute  consul,  Sp.  I’ostnmius,  wa.s  the  first  to  propose  that  its 
ratification  should  be  refused,  and  that  himself  and  his  colleague, 
with  the  military  tribunes  who  had  sworn  to  it,  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Saninites,  to  abide  the  couseijuences  of  having  exceeded 
their  powers.  The  senators  at  once  accepted  the  sacrifice,  though 
most  of  tliem  had  doubtless  relatives  among  the  six  hmidred 
hostages,  whose  fate  must  now  Ijc  considered  as  sealeil.  Stripped 
as  when  they  had  passed  under  tlie  yoke,  and  with  their  hands 
bound  behind  them,  the  victims  were  delivered  up  to  the  Samuites 
by  a herald ; and,  as  soon  as  the  surrender  was  made,  I’ostmuius 
smote  the  herald  with  his  knee,  cxchiiming,  “ 1 now  belong  to  . 
the  Samnites,*  and  I have  done  violence  to  the  sacred  person  of  a 
Ihuuan  herald  and  ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfully  wage  war  with 
us,  Itomans,  to  avenge  this  outrage.”  The  superstitious  device, 
by  which  the  gro.ssest  breach  of  faith  was  placed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion,  was  scorned  by  I’ontius.  Having  refused  to 
accept  the  surrender,  and  ii-onically  demanded  that  the  Koujtin 
army  should  be  i>laced  where  it  was  at  the  cai)itulatioii,  he  gave 
back  the  prisoners  to  the  herald.  By  keeping  the  six  hundred 
hostages  uninjured,  I’ontius  threw  still  more  completely  upon  the 
Itomans  the  whole  resiwnsibility  of  their  breach  of  faith.  Striking 
as  is  tlie  contrast  between  his  magnanimity  and  tJieir  treachery,  it 
is  clear  that  he  had  committed  a grave  political  error  in  expecting 
such  a treaty  to  be  ratified.  Moderate  as  were  its  terms,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made  were  too  humiliating  to 
leave  a doubt  that  it  w'ould  lx;  evadctl  on  any  pretext  that  could 
be  found ; and  the  consuls  had  in  fact  tisurpcd  a power  which 
belonged  only  to  the  civil  authorities.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  did  this  with  the  set  purpose  of  the  treaty's  being  repu- 
diated, and  that  the  senate  and  people  adojrted  their  treacherous 
artifice.  The  treaty  was  one  of  that  sort  which,  if  ratified,  must 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  on  the  first  prospect  of  a successful  re- 
newal of  the  war ; but  this  docs  not  excuse  the  hypocritical 
])ei-fidy  of  the  w'holc  transaction.  The  rijection  of  the  treaty  was 
at  once  a political  necessity,  and  a proof  that  political  necessity 
was  henceforth  the  only  rule  of  lioman  honour.  The  war  was 
i-cnewed  with  all  the  e.xasperation  arising  from  the  humiliation 
and  conscious  wrong  of  the  one  party,  and  the  indignant  ilisap- 
pointment  of  the  other  (u.C.  320). 

Before  the  Romans  were  in  a condition  to  take  the  field,  Pontius 

• That  i.1,  as  a .surrcmlcrcd  jhtsoii  wlio  liad  lost  all  rights  of  dtizouship 

at  Home. 
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had  executed  what  ho  had  before  2)rctended,  the  cai)ture  of  Lu- 
ceria.  But  the  scale  was  soon  turned  by  Papirius  Cursor,  who 
retook  Lnccria,  with  the  six  hundred  hostages  and  all  the  Roman 
arms  and  standards,  and  jjassed  7000  Somnite  captives  half-nakcHl 
under  the  yoke.  Tliis  ccnnplcte  reversal  of  the  disaster  of  the 
Caudiue  Forks  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  of  the  annalists,  witli 
whom  Papirius  is  a veritable  liero  of  romance.  “ His  remark- 
able swiftness  of  foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capa- 
cities for  footl,  and  the  iron  strictness  of  his  discipline,  acconi- 
])anied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  humour,  all 
contributed  to  make  his  memory  jjopular,  somewhat  in  the  ssune 
way  as  Ricluu’d  Coeur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us ; and 
his  countrjunen  boasted  that  ho  woidd  have  been  a worthy  cham- 
pk>n  to  have  fought  against  Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander 
had  ever  invaded  Italy.”*  In  spite  of  all  exaggeration,  however, 
the  Romans  had  an  almost  uninterrupted  current  of  success  for 
the  first  three  years  of  the  renewed  war,  chiefly  in  recovering  the 
places  around  8amnium,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  Cnudine 
disaster,  till  a truce  was  made  with  the  Samnites  for  two  ye:irs 
(u.c.  318). 

The  renewal  of  the  war  was  attended  with  Hamnite  successes 
and  defections  among  the  allies,  which  imi)erilled  the  Roman 
cause  in  Campania  and  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Liris.  But  the 
lost  ground  was  recovered  by  the  military  euergj’  of  Rome  and 
her  policy  in  binding  some  of  the  cities  by  favourable  treaties, 
as  in  the  case  of  Nola,  and  terrifying  others  by  severe  examples, 
as  when  two  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Fregellm  were 
beheaded  in  the  Forum  (b.c.  313).  By  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
war  the  Roman  domination  was  comidetely  established  in  Aimlia 
on  the  one  sea  and  Camiiania  on  the  other ; and  chains  of  forts 
linked  Rome  with  the  Adriatic,  severing  Ui>per  from  Lower 
Italy.  Campania  was  connected  with  the  capital  by  the  first  of 
those  magnificent  roads,  which  still  form  the  most  enduring 
monument  of  Rome’s  greatness  through  the  whole  extent  of  her 
vast  empire.  The  name  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Cmcus  (the 
Blind)  is  immortalized  by  the  Via  Ajt]>ia,  which  he  constructed 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  carrj'ing  it  through  the  Pomptine  in.orshcs 
on  an  embankment  (u.c.  312).  The  road  was  afterwards  jiro- 
longed  to  Brundisium,  and  became  the  great  highway  for  travellers 
from  Rome  to  Greece.  It  was  now  evident  that  Rome  was  em- 
bracing all  Italy  within  her  grasi),  and  the  immense  advantages  of 
• Arnold,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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her  ceiitnil  position  and  her  consolidated  government  were  pro- . 
ducing  their  natural  fruits.  Tlio  nations  of  the  north  and  centre 
awoke  to  the  danger  just  as  they  were  eflectually  severed  from  the 
Samnites.  The  Etruscans,  whose  forty  years’  truce  with  Rome 
(b.c.  351)  had  now  expired,  made  a vigorous  diversion  hy  at- 
tacking the  frontier  fortress,  of  Sutrium,  beneath  the  walls  of 
which  the  Romans  sustained  heavy  losses  under  the  consul 
Q.  jEmilius,  while  his  colleague,  <J.  Junius,  was  successful  in 
Samniuni  (b.c.  311). 

The  Etruscan  campaign  of  the  following  year  brought  immortal 
honour  to  the  consul  Q.  Fahius  Maximus  Rullianus,  the  same 
whose  life  had  nearly  been  forfeited  fifteen  years  before  for  his 
disobedience  to  the  dictator  Papirius.  Finding  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers  round  Sutrium  too  strong  to  storm,  Fahius  made  an 
advance  through  the  Ciminian  forest  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s 
country.  This  movement  was  the  more  daring  as  it  left  Rome 
uncovered  on  the  side  towards  the  Umbrians,  whose  fidelity  was 
hut  doubtfully  secured  hy  the  consul’s  emissaries  ; and  Fahius  is 
said  only  to  have  prevented  the  disapproval  of  the  senate  by  his 
rapid  advance.  But  his  boldness  was  justified  hy  his  success,  the 
accounts  of  which,  liowever,  vary  between  a mere  predatory  incur- 
sion and  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  united  armies  of  Etruria,  in  a 
battle  the  scene  of  which  is  placed  by  some  as  far  up  tlie  country 
as  Perusia.  Thus  much  is  clear,  that  Fahius  gained  a great 
victory  over  the  Etruscatis  at  the  Vadimonian  lake,  near  where 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ciminian  forest  abuts  upon  the  Tiber. 
This  battle  put  an  end,  for  the  time,  to  all  danger  on  the  side  of 
Etruria,  and  several  of  the  most  i)Owerful  cities  made  truces  with 
Rome  for  300  and  400  months  (b.c.  310 — 309). 

The  division  of  tlie  Roman  forces,  however,  enabled  the  Sam- 
nites to  inflict  a great  defeat  on  the  other  consul,  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus.  When  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  senate  turned  again 
to  Pajtirius  Cm'sor,  and  the  consul  Fahius,  to  whom  a deputation 
was  sent  in  Etruria,  magnanimously  nominated  to  the  dictator- 
ship the  man  who,  in  that  office,  had  condemned  him  to  death. 
No  consuls  were  elected.  Papirius  gained  a decisive  victorv'  over 
the  Samnites,  and  exhibited,  in  his  splendid  triumph  on  the  loth 
of  October,  b.c.  309,  tlie  insignia  which  attested  the  destruction 
of  their  two  sacred  bands,  who  were  bound  by  a vow  to  conquer 
or  to  die.  The  one,  which  held  the  right  wing  in  battle,  wore 
white  tunics  and  carried  silvered  arms  and  shields  ; the  other  bore 
gilded  shields  and  parti-coloured  dresses,  which,  with  the  lofty 
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plumes  of  Ixitli  bauds,  suggest  a resemblance  to  the  equipments 
of  the  Scottish  highlanders,  in  keejjing  witli  the  Celtic  element 
that  has  been  traced  in  the  people  of  the  Umbro-Samnitc  stock. 
The  last  alarm  at  seeing  the  jtower  of  the  Samuitcs  completely 
broken  roused  tlie  kindred  people  of  the  north  and  ccnti’e  to 
efforts  which  would  have  been  etfectual  at  the  proper  time.  But 
Q.  Fubius  Maximus,  who  was  again  elected  consul,  led  the 
army  destined  for  Sainuium  to  the  north,  and,  having  dispersed 
the  Umbrians,  routed  the  Jlarsians  and  Peligniuns  (u.c.  3US). 
The  same  year  witnessed  the  fall  of  Nuceria,  the  last  city  of 
Campania  that  adhered  to  the  Samnites.  AVith  his  command 
continued  as  proconsul,  Fubius  compelled  the  surrender  of  a 
8amnite  army  at  Allifie,  and,  while  dismissing  the  Bamnitc 
prisoners,  he  gave  an  example  of  terror  to  those  disposed  to  aid 
them  by  selling  all  the  other  captives  ns  slaves,  except  a mmil>cr 
of  Hcniicaus,  who,  as  traitors  to  their  alliance  with  Uomc,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate  (n.c.  307).  Their  fate  may 
be  inferred  from  the  revolt  of  Anagnia,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Heruicans,  a diversion  which,  even  thus  late,  brought  a gleam  of 
success  for  the  Samnites.  But  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Homans 
under  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus  drove  Uic  Hernicans  not 
only  to  accept  a truce,  but  to  furnish  the  anuy  with  supplies. 
Marcius  formed  a junction  with  his  colleague ; the  unitetl  armies 
gainc<l  a decisive  victory ; and  Samnium  was  ravaged  for  nearly 
five  months  (n.c.  300). 

Tliough  virtually  conquered,  tlje  Samnites  revenged  themselves 
during  the  winter  by  predatory  inroads  upon  Cami>auia.  But, 
with  the  return  of  summer,  both  consuls  jrenctrated  from  opposite 
sides  into  the  heart  of  Samnium,  and  formed  a junction  before 
its  chief  city,  Bovianum.  The  general,  Statius  Gellius,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  a last  effort  to  relieve  the  place, 
the  fidl  of  which  ended  the  resistance  of  the  Samnites.  The 
battle  cost  the  life  of  the  consul  Tiberius  Minucius ; but  his  suc- 
cessor, Mimeus  Fulvius,  joined  his  colleague  L.  Postumius  in 
recovering  the  towns  lately  lost  upon  the  Liris,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Sora  and  Aritinum  (n.c.  305).  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year  had  advanced  again  into  their 
country  that  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace  ; an  example  which  was 
foUowed  by  the  Marsians,  Peligniaus,  and  other  Sabcllian  tribes 
that  had  been  concerned  in  the  war.  The  terms  granted  were  in 
accordance  witli  the  steady  but  unvindictive  policy  of  Roman 
aggrandizement.  Livy,  who  seems  incapable  of  conceiving  tliat 
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ail  ei^ual  league  could  ever  have  existed  between  the  Romans  and 
other  people.s,  says  tliat  the  old  alliance  was  restored  to  the  Sam- 
uites;  * but  Dionysius  more  correctly  represents  the  Sainnites  as 
submitting  to  become  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome.  The  other 
Sabellian  tribes  were  admitted  to  an  equal  alliance,  some  of  them 
eeding  portions  of  their  territori’.  The  chief  acquisitions  were 
from  the  forfeited  domain  of  the  Herniean  citic.s,  and  from  the 
incorporation  of  the  territory  of  the  .ZEquians,  who  were  finally 
subdued,  after  a brief  but  fierce  struggle,  in  b.c.  302.  Their  lands 
formed  two  new  tribes,  the-..l«iic«^is  and  Terentina  (ii.c.  299).  Rut 
the  real  gain  of  Rome  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  territory. 
The  whole  power  of  the  Samnites  and  their  Sabellian  allies  had 
been  arrayed  against  her  in  vain.  The  Etruscans  had  mingled  in 
the  conflict,  only  to  prove  that  Rome  need  no  longer  fear  their 
rivalry.  The  Lucanians,  who  might  have  turned  the  scale  by  a 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  Samnites,  had  divided  the  force  of 
that  peojile  l>y  needing  gairisons  to  overawe  them ; and  the 
removal  of  those  garrisons  gave  the  Romans  an  ascendancy  in 
Lucania  which  heliied  them  to  secure  an  advantageous  peace  with 
Tai’cntum.-f  Tims  the  republic  assumed  her  place  as  the  leading 
jiowerof  Italy. 

The  defeated  nations  woidd  not,  however,  submit  to  Rome’s 
supremacy  without  one  last  struggle,  for  which  they  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  common  enemy,  the  Gauls.  A desultory  warfare  had 
continued  in  Etruria  and  Umbria  after  the  peace  with  the  Sam- 
nites ; and  the  fortress  of  Nequinum,  on  the  Nar,  was  only  taken 
after  an  obstinate  resistance.  A colony,  planted  on  its  site,  under 
the  name  of  Narnia,  formed  the  key  of  the  position  where  the 
Nar  was  crossed  by  the  great  military  road  (17a  Ffaminki)  which 
was  constructed  through  Umbria,  severing  the  Samnites  from 
the  Etruscans  (n.c.  299).  Just  at  this  time,  new  hordes  of  Gauls 
crossed  the  Alps,  and,  passing  thi’ough  Etrmia,  unopposed  and 
probably  aided  by  the  people,  fell  upon  the  Roman  territory. 
They  speedily  reemssed  the  Apennines  with  their  plunder,  and 
almost  destroyed  each  other  in  a quarrel  about  its  division ; but 
meanwhile  the  Samnites  had  seized  the  oi)i)ortunity  to  invade 
Lucania,  an  act  which  the  Romans  resented  by  a declaration  of 
war.  Thus  began  the  Third  Scmiiite  War,  which  lasted  nine 
years  (u.c.  298 — 290). 

• “ Firitus  autiquam  fktmnilibus  raUlilWit," 

t Wo  shnll  h.ivc  occa.siou  to  review  the  relations  of  Tarentum  with  Home  in  the 
next  ehajiter. 
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In  the  first  and  second  campaigns,  one  Roman  army  marclied 
tlirough  Saranium,  gained  a victory  at  Bovianum,  and  pacified 
Liicauia;  while  another  army  defeated  the  Etruscans  at  Volaterraa. 
Seimratc  negociatioOs  had  already  been  commenced  between 
Etruria  and  Rome,  when  the  Samnite  general,  Gellius  Egnatius, 
induced  the  Etruscans  to  hold  out  by  ofteriug  to  come  to  their  aid 
in  their  own  coimtry.  While  leaving  one  army  to  continue  the 
war  in  Samnium,  and  raising  another  for  an  invasion  of  Cam- 
pania, he  led  the  main  body  of  his  forces  through  the  Marsian 
and  Umbrian  territories,  and  formetl  a junction  witli  his  allies  in 
Etruria  (n.c.  20t3).  Thus  the  Romans  saw  their  plans  for  severing 
northern  and  southern  Italy  frustrated  ; and  they  were  tlireatened 
by  a new  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  whom  the  Etruscans  had  talieu 
into  their  pay.  To  join  the  invaders  before  they  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines, the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  directed  towards  Umbria,  and 
thither  the  Romans  marched  to  meet  them  with  60,000  men,  partly 
recalled  from  Campania,  and  partly  raised  by  great  efforts  at  Roma 
Two  armies  of  reserve  were  formcHl,  the  one  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  other  at  Falerii,  to  occupy  the  Etruscans  with  a diver- 
sion, which  succeeded  in  drawing  away  the  bulk  of  their  forces 
from  the  decisive  battle.  The  consuls  were  the  veteran  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus,  and  P.  Decius  ilus,  who,  already  rivalling 
his  colleague  in  military  re])utation,  re]>eated  the  self-devotion 
of  his  father,  and  so  decided  the  great  victory  of  Sentinum 
over  the  confederates.  The  Roman  left,  which  had  been  dis- 
orderal  by  the  war-ch.ariots  of  the  Gauls,  rallied  at  seeing  the 
sclf-.sacrifice  of  the  consul ; the  Campanian  cavalry  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Gauls ; and  the  Samnitcs  on  the  other  wing,  already 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  the  Etruscans,  gave  way  after  a 
resistance  so  determined  that  9000  Romans  were  left  upon  the 
field.  Umbria  at  once  submitted:  the  Gauls  dispersed:  the  Sam- 
nites  retreated  in  good  order;  but  they  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  Romans  from  recovering  Cami)ania  (b.c.  295).  The  chief 
Etruscan  cities  made  a truce  with  Rome  for  400  months  (b.c.  294). 
The  Samnitcs,  resisting  with  the  coiirage  of  de.spair,  gained  some 
successes  in  Campania ; b:it  they  were  again  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  consul,  L.  Paj)irius  Cursor  (n.c.  293).*  Their  general, 
Gellius  Egnatius,  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Sentinum ; and  the 
veteran  Cains  Pontius  (or,  as  some  suppose,  his  son)  cast  a last  ray 
of  glory  over  the  Samnite  arms  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  consul, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges,  who  made  a rash  advance  from  Cam- 

* It  U recorded  tliat  the  first  suu-diul  was  set  up  at  Rome  la  this  year. 
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pania  into  Samniura.  Public  indignation  at  Rome  suggested  the 
unprecedented  course  of  deposing  Fabius  from  the  consulship  ; * 
but  his  aged  father  Ridlianus  interposed  his  autliorit^*  by  offer- 
ing to  serve  as  lieutenant  under  his  son,  whose  life  he  saved,  ns 
well  ns  his  reputation,  in  the  decisive  battle  that  ensued.  Pon- 
tius was  taken  i)risoner  with  4,000  Samnites,  and  20,000  more 
were  slain  (n.c.  292). 

Quintus  Fabius  was  continued  in  his  command,  as  proconsul, 
for  another  year,  during  which  the  Samnites  prolonged  a hopeless 
resistance  ; and  the  first  Roman  colony  was  founded  in  their  terri- 
tory, at  Venusia,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia  (b.c.  291).  Before  the 
close  of  the  summer,  the  proconsul  returned  to  Rome,  and  sullied 
his  splendid  triumph  by  the  cruel  revenge  he  took  for  his  former 
defeat  by  the  great  Samnite.  The  a<'t  cannot  be  better  told,  or 
more  justly  judged,  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold  : — 

“ While  ho  was  l>ornc  along  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom, 
his  old  father  rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, delighting  himself  with  the  honours  of  his  son.  But  at  the 
moment  when  the  consul  and  his  father,  having  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  Sacred  Way,  turned  to  the  left  to  ascend  the  hill  of  tlie 
Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who  with  the  other 
prisoners  of  nink  had  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led 
aside  to  the  right  hand  to  the  prison  beneath  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  there  was  thrust  down  into  the  underground  dungeon  of  the 
prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had  passed  since  his  last  battle; 
nearly  thirtj'  since  he  had  spared  the  lives  and  liberty  of  two 
Roman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies, 
had  afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into 
his  power  as  a pretende<l  expiation  of  their  country’s  perfidy. 
Such  a murder,  committed  or  sanctioned  by  such  a man  as  Q. 
Fabius,  is  i)cculiarly  a national  crime,  and  proves  but  too  clearly 
that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Romans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  jnstice.”t 

The  war,  now  virtually  at  an  end,  was  formally  concluded  in 
the  following  year,  when  both  the  consuls  invaded  Samnium. 
The  Samnites  sued  for  jieace,  and  were  again  made  the  dependent 
allies  of  Rome.  They  were  subjected  to  no  harsh  or  humiliating 
terms,  nor  was  their  last  renewal  of  the  war  punished  by  any  loss 
of  territory.  Too  politic  to  exasperate  a brave  nation,  which  ought 

* Tho  only  cxanipla  of  sncli  a deposition  in  the  whole  course  of  Roman  history  is 
the  case  of  Cinna,  in  the  Marian  civil  wars  (b.c.  87). 

f Arnold’s  Hislorij  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 
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bencefonvanl  to  lie  an  element  of  their  strength,  the  Romans 
pm-sued  tlio  wiser  course  of  securing  the  coasts  of  both  seas,  by 
fortresses,  such  as  those  of  Minturnre  and  Sinuessa  in  Campania 
and  Hatria  on  the  Adriatic,  while  the  strongholds  of  the  Apen- 
nines were  penetrated  by  their  great  military  roads.*  The  western 
shore  of  Italy,  from  the  Ciminian  forest  to  Capua,  was  now 
added  to  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  the  eastern  and  southern 
plains  were  commanded  by  the  outposts  of  Luceria  and  Venusia. 
Tlie  latter,  especially,  placed  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  Apulia, 
and  Lucania,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Tarentum,  served  to  com- 
mand the  south.  About  this  time,  too,  the  Sabiues  were  finally 
conquered,  and  their  lands  included  in  the  Roman  territorj-.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  Rome  was  now  the  first  of  the  Italian 
states  ; she  already  held  the  supremacy  of  the  peninsula. 

* It  no  doubt  nt  this  time  that  the  A'in  Appin  was  continued  to  Venusia. 
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THE  AVAR  AA'ITH  PYRRHUS,  AND  THE  CONQUEST  OF  ITALY. 
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“ lie  left  a name,  at  vbicb  tbo  world  jprew  pale, 
To  point  a moral,  or  adorn  a tale.”— Johs.s<»h. 


RTATK  OF  ITALY  AFTER  THE  »AVHITB  WARS — THE  ETRU.^CANS  AND  OAELS  IN  THE  .NORTH 
— THE  Ll'CAXI4K3  AND  DRUTTIAKS  IH  THE  SOUTH — LCCANIA  AND  TUB  GREEK  CITIES 
— THE  ROMANS  PRt*TECT  TUURII— NEW  ITALIAN  COALITION — WAR  IH  ETRURIA— IR- 
RUPTION  or  THE  GAULS — A ROMAN  ARMY  DESTROYED  BEFORB  ARRETIUM — DEFEAT 
AND  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  SF.NONES — DEFEAT  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS  AT  TUB  VADIMuNIAN 
LAKF.— SUCCESSES  OF  FABRICIUS  IN  LUCAHIA — TABBNTUM — ITS  INFLUBNCB  IN  ITALY 
— CALLS  IN  AID  PROM  ORKECK— ARCHIDAMU8 — ALEXANDER  OF  EPIRUS— CLBONYMUS — 
ALLIANCE  WITH  ROME— THE  TARENTINES  ATTACK  A IU>MAN  FLEET  AND  SEIZE  THURII 
— OUTRAOB  ON  THE  ROMAN  AMBASSADOR  PoSTUMIUS— PYRRHUS  INVITED  TO  ITALY — 
UK  BECOMES  MASTER  OF  TARBNTUM— MARCH  OF  TUE  ROMANS  TO  MEET  HIM — THEIR 
DEFEAT  AT  nER.10LEA — MISSION  OF  CINKAS  TO  ROME— APPIUS  CLAUDIUS  CSCU8  IN 
THE  SENATE — IMPRESSION  MADE  ON  CINEAS — ADVANCE  OF  PYRRHUS  TO  PR^NESTB — 
THE  ETRUSCANS  MAKB  A SEPARATE  PEACE  — PYRRHUS  RETREATS  TU  TABENTUM — EM« 
BA.SSY  OF  FABRICIUS — CAMPAIGN  IN  APUUA — BATTLE  OP  ASCULUM —STATE  OF  THE 
SICILIA!^  GREEKS — LEAGUE  OF  BOMB  AND  CARTHAGE — SIBOX  OF  SYRACUSE — PYRRHUS 
PASSES  INTO  SICILY— Ills  FIRST  SUCCESSES  AND  REPULSE  AT  ULYB.SUM — HIS  RB< 
TURN  TO  ITALY — HI8  DEFEAT  AT  BKNBVINTUM  AND  FINAL  DBPARTURB — CAPTURE  OF 
TARBNTUM,  RHKGIUM,  AND  BRURDISIUM— SUBMISSION  OF  PICENUM,  LUCANIA,  AND 
THE  BRUTTU — CONQUEST  OP  ITALY  COMPLETED — NAVAL  AFFAIRS- POLITICAL  AND 
SOCIAL  STATE  OF  ITALY  AND  ROME, 

Jhe  last  act  in  Home’s  long  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy 
is  also  the  fii-st  in  the  great  drama  of  her  conflict  with  the  world. 
“ Towards  tlie  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  city,  those  nations 
which  had  been  raised  to  supremacy  in  their  respective  lands  began 
to  come  into  contact  in  council  and  on  the  battle  field ; and,  as  at 
Olympia  the  preliminary  victors  girt  tlicmselves  for  a second  and 
more  serious  struggle,  so  on  the  larger  arena  of  the  nations,  Car- 
thage, Macedonia,  and  Rome  now  prepared  for  the  final  and 
decisive  contest.”*  The  conquest  of  the  Samnites  had  left  two 
great  Italian  nations  stiU  imsubdued,  the  Etruscans  in  the  north 
and  the  Lhcanians  in  the  south.  In  each  quarter,  too,  there  were 
other  races  whioh  had  obtained  a footing  on  the  Italian  soil.  At 
one  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  the  Gauls  were  ever  ready  to  pour 
down,  not  only  in  predatory  inclusions  on  their  own  account,  hut 
.at  the  instigation  of  the  Etniscans  ; and,  at  the  other,  the  Greek 

• Mommsen’s  History  of  Some,  rol.  i.  p.  303. 
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cities,  which  might  have  fallen  like  ripe  fruit  into  the  laj)  of 
Home,  were  too  inviting  a prey  to  others  not  to  precipitate  a con- 
flict for  their  possession.  It  was  from  tliis  -source  that  Rome 
became  involveil  in  fresh  wars,  first  against  a new  Italian  coali- 
tion, and  then  with  her  powerful  antagonist,  Pv-rrhus,  King  of 
Epirus. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  southern  e.vtremity  of  Italy, — below  those 
branches  of  the  Apennines  which  diverge  from  the  knot  foi-mcd 
near  Venusia,  to  the  promontory  of  Minerva  {C.  Campanclld)  on 
tlio  west  coast,  and  the  lapygian  promontory  ((7.  di  Leum)  at  the 
“heel”  of  the  peninsula — tlie  whole  of  this  region,  except  the 
possessions  of  the  Greek  cities  along  the  coast,  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  two  kindred  peoples  of  Samnite  origin,  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Bruttians.  Their  settlement  in  these  regions  was  the 
consequence  of  the  great  and  continued  movement  of  tlie  Sabellian 
races  to  the  south,  and  the  Bruttians  are  said  to  have  sejiarated 
from  the  Lucanians  by  an  act  of  rebellion,  which  obtained  for 
them  their  distinctive  name.*  The  country  of  Uie  Bruttians  ex- 
tended from  the  straits  of  Messina  to  the  little  river  Laiis  {Lao), 
being  formed  tliroughout  by  the  last  chain  of  the  Apennines;  and 
the  people  were  a wild  race  of  mountain  shepherds,  whose  cha- 
racter and  habits  have  been  handed  down  to  the  Calabrians.  The 
limits  of  Lucania  along  the  west  coast  were  from  the  Laiis  to 
the  Silarus,  which  divided  it  from  Campania.  On  this  side  it  was 
a highland  country,  like  Bruttium,  but  cast  of  the  Apennines  it 
embraced  the  great  plain  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  gidf  of 
Tarentum.  It  was  thus  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a pastoral 
region,  and  it  was  rich  in  the  vine,t  the  olive,  and  other  fruit- 
trees.  The  vicinity  of  the  Greek  cities,  while  tending  greatly  to 
civilize  the  Lucanians,  held  out  to  them  a prize,  to  grasp  which 
became  the  leading  object  of  their  policj-. 

The  aid  which  the  Lucanians  rendered  to  Rome  in  the  Samnite 
wars  api>ears  to  have  been  purchased  by  leaving  those  cities  at  their 
disposal.  But  when,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  they  began  to 
take  possession  of  the  prize,  and  laid  siege  to  Thurii,  the  Greeks 
applied  for  aid  to  Rome,  just  as  the  Campanians  of  Teanura  and 
Capua  had  asked  her  help  against  the  Samnites.  As  in  that  case, 
so  in  this,  the  temptation  proved  irresistible.  The  Romans  set 

• BruUii  or  Bretlii  is  explained  l>y  the  Roman  antiijuarians  to  mean  rcbelt  in  the 
Lucanian  language. 

+ The  luxuriance  of  the  vine  in  this  whole  southern  region  is  supposed  to  have 
given  origin  to  its  Orcek  name  (Enotria,  that  is,  the  land  of  wine. 
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little  value  on  the  friendship  of  a people  whom  the  possession  of 
Venusia  would  enable  them  to  subdue,  and  commanded  them  to 
re.spect  the  Thurians  as  the  allies  of  Rome.  The  spirit  of  Italian 
independence  was  once  more  roused.  All  that  remained  of  a 
national  party  among  the  Samuites  were  induced  to  join  with  the 
Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Etruscans  in  a new  confederacy;  and  even 
in  Tarentum  the  anti-Roman  party  was  strong  enough  to  prepare 
to  break  off  the  Roman  alliance.  While  these  prejmrations  were 
going  on,  the  Romans  had  the  wisdom  to  compose  those  internal 
dissensions  which  broke  out  anew  after  the  iSamnite  Wars.  It  has 
already  been  related  how  the  last  secession  of  the  plebs  achieved 
the  triumph  of  their  order,  which  was  emboilied  in  the  Hor- 
tensian  and  Msenian  laws ; * and  thus  the  republic  presented 
a united  front  to  the  last  attack  of  the  combined  nations  of 
Italy. 

The  war  began  in  Etruria  seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  Samnites  (b.c.  283).  Arrctium,  the  only  Etrascan 
city  which  had  refused  to  take  part  with  the  other  states,  was 
besieged  by  the  whole  force  of  the  confederacy,  and  by  hordes  of 
the  Gallic  Senones,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  pay.  The 
new  consuls  had  not  yet  had  time  to  bring  their  levies  into  the 
field,  f but  L.  Cfficilius  Metcllus,  the  consul  of  the  last  year  and 
now  praetor,  was  still  in  Etruria  with  his  army.  He  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Arrctium,  and  suffered  there  a most  calamitous 
defeat,  he  himself  being  slain,  with  seven  military  tribunes,  and 
13,000  men,  and  the  rest  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners.  The 
army  was,  in  fact,  cut  off  by  the  Senones,  who  were  serving  with 
the  Etruscans,  though  they  were  then  at  peace  with  Rome ; and  the 
heralds  sent  to  complain  of  this  breach  of  faith  were  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  the  chieftain  Britomaris,  whose  father  had  fallen 
in  the  battle.  But  a signal  vengeance  was  taken  by  the  consul, 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  already  on  his  march  into 
northern  Etruria.  On  hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Arretium,  he 
turned  aside  into  the  territory  of  the  Senones,  easily  defeated  the 
few  warriors  who  were  left  in  the  country,  and  began  to  devastate 
the  land  and  massacre  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The  Gauls 
who  were  with  the  Etruscan  army,  failing  to  persuade  their  allies 
to  march  upon  Rome,  returned  to  defend  their  country.  They 
were  met  by  Dolabella  and  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  the 
survivors  falling  by  their  own  hands.  The  result  of  the  campaign 

♦ B.C.  286.  Sec  p.  280. 

+ At  this  period  the  constUs  came  into  office  about  the  middle  of  April. 
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waa  nothing  less  than  the  utter  extinction  of  the  nation  of  the 
Senones.  Their  women  and  chUdren  were  sold  as  slaves.  Those 
of  the  people  who  escaped  destruction  were  driven  from  the  land, 
and  probably  went  to  swell  the  hordes  that  soon  afterwards  poured 
down  upon  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.*  Their  teiTitory  was  soon 
occupied  by  Boman  settlements. 

The  first  colony  was  immediately  founded  at  Sena  (^Senigaglia) ; 
and  the  Adriatic  waters,  of  which  tlie  TjTrhenians  had  previously 
been  masters,  witnessed  the  presence  of  a Homan  fleet  to  protect 
the  newly  acquired  coasts,  and  to  prepare  against  the  great  attack 
which  already  threatened  them  from  Epirus.  Meanwhile  the  people 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  re.solved  to  avenge  their  brethren’s  fate ; and  the 
great  nation  of  the  Boii  joined  the  army  of  the  Etruscans,  with 
the  design  of  marching  on  to  another  sack  of  Borne.  But  the 
consul  Gnanis  Domitius  Calvinus  met  their  united  forces  at  the 
passage  of  the  Til>cr,  and  gained  a decisive  victory  at  the  Vadi- 
monian  lake,  which  lies  near  the  right  bank,  a little  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Nar.  This  defeat,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
Etruscan  nation  j)erishcd,  and  from  which  they  never  recovered, 
concluded  the  camiiaigns  of  the  eventful  year  b.c.  283.  In  the 
following  year,  .the  broken  forces  of  the  Gaids  and  Etruscans 
were  again  defeated  by  the  consul,  Q.  A^milius  Papus,  and  the 
Boians  concluded  a separate  peace  with  Borne  (b.c.  282). 

The  de.sultory  warfare,  which  the  Etruscans  maintained  for  two 
years  more,  did  not  hinder  the  Bomaus  from  devoting  their  almost 
undivided  attention  to  the  south.  Tlieir  small  auxiliaiy  force  had 
been  content  hitherto  to  maintain  itself  at  Thurii  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttiaus;  but  now  the  consul,  C.  F..U3kicuts 
Lcscufus,  who  has  left  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  Boman 
annals,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  The  Lucanians  were 
defeated  in  a great  battle,  and  their  general,  C.  Statilius,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  victorj'  was  followed  by  the  voluntai^'  submission 
of  most  of  the  Greek  cities,  except  those  of  Dorian  origin,  which 
adhered  to  Tarentum ; and,  besides,  Thurii,  Locri,  Croton,  and 
Bhegium  received  Boman  garrisons.  Their  occupation  of  the 
last  of  these  cities  appears  to  have  anticipated  the  designs  of  the 
Carthaginians  : and  from  the  station  they  had  at  last  reached  at 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  they  seemed  to  challenge  those 
two  great  foreign  powers,  the  Hellenic  and  the  Punic,  whose  con- 
flicts with  Borne  occupy  the  following  centurj'  of  her  annals. 
Once  more  the  good  fortune  of  Borne  was  conspicuous  in  having 
• Sec  cliap.  xviii.  p.  110. 
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to  deal  with  her  enemies  apart;  for  the  conquest  of  Italy  was 
finished  two  years  before  the  Punic  wars  began ; and  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  PjTrhus  were  not  resumed  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia till  the  Romans  were  relieved  from  the  worst  pressure  of 
the  Second  Punic  War. 

Tarestum  now  remained  the  sole  obstacle  to  Rome’s  entire 
mastery  of  Italy.  Situated  on  a splendid  harbour  west  of  the  river 
Galeesus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  adjacent 
to  the  fertile  plain  of  Lucania,  this  ancient  city  had  enjoyed  a jire- 
eminence  among  the  states  of  Magna  Griucia  almost  from  the  time 
of  its  colonization  by  the  Lacedremonian  Phalanthus.  It  grew  rich 
by  commerce,  and  possessed  land  and  sea  forces  sufficient  to  de- 
fend it  alike  against  the  Etruscans  and  the  more  fatal  enemy  of 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  phUosoiffier 
Archytas,  a native  of  the  city,  gave  it  a code  of  laws  (about 
B.C.  400),  and  it  became  fiunous  as  the  resort  of  learned  Greeks. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  had  entirely  abandoned  the  old  Dorian 
simplicity;  and  the  transference  of  the  government  from  the  many 
to  the  few  was  followed  by  a strange  mixture  of  restless  energy  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  uuth  licentious  frivolity  in  its  use.  Tire  Ta- 
rentines  have  been  called  “the  Athenians  of  Italy,”  but  while  they 
caricatured  the  levity  of  the  Athenians  to  a childish  degree,  they 
vie<l  with  the  Etruscans  in  degraded  luxury.  Plato,  who  visited 
Tarentum  about  B.c.  080,  saw  the  whole  city  drunk  at  the  time  of 
the  Dionysia.  The  reader  of  Athenajus  will  remember  at  least 
one  striking  case  of  their  prostitution  of  art  to  licentiousness ; and 
literature  was  equally  degraded  by  the  invention  of  the  burlesque 
or  “ merry  tragedy,”  at  the  very  time  when  the  Samnites  were 
making  their  great  stand  against  the  advancing  power  of  Rome. 
The  demagogues  who  directed  their  government  proved  totally 
incompetent  to  make  use  of  a crisis  which  might  have  delivered 
the  city  from  its  difficult  position  among  the  contending  parties. 
Their  thoughts  were  chiefiy  occupied  with  the  danger  nearest  at 
hand,  from  the  growing  pressure  of  the  Lucanians,  and  their  ap- 
peals for  aid  first  brought  over  armies  from  the  continent  of  Greece 
to  Italy.  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agis,  fell  fighting  in  their  cause 
(b.c.  338).  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Sainnite 
wars,  the  people  of  Tarentum  invited  Alexander  of  Epirus,  the 
uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  assist  them  against  a joint  attack 
by  the  Lucanians  and  the  Samnites  (b.c.  332).  This  prince 
remained  in  Italy  for  nearly  seven  years,  but  the  details  of  his 
campaigns  are  unfortunately  lost.  The  Tarentines  soon  quarrelled 
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with  liiin,  ])rol)iil)ly  because  they  perceived  his  design  of  making 
liiniself  king  of  Italy.  He  then  continued  the  war  on  his  own 
account,  and  made  a leag^ie  witli  the  Romans.  After  a career 
marked  by  considerable  successes,  the  treachery  of  some  Lucanian 
emigrants,  who  wished  to  make  their  peace  with  their  countrjnien, 
hroiight  on  him  a defeat,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  near  Pandosia, 
on  the  river  Acheron  (b.c.  320).  In  this  same  year,  tlie  breaking 
out  of  tlie  Great  Samnite  War  gave  the  Tarentines  an  opportunity 
to  form  a league  which  might  have  repulsed  the  Romans  from 
Southern  Italy.  But  while  they  left  the  Samuites  to  maintain  a 
single-handed  struggle  for  Italian  independence,  the  Tarentine 
demagogues  claimed  to  assume  the  position  of  umpires  ; and  when 
the  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks  seemed  to  present  a safe  oppor- 
tunity for  insulting  the  Romans,  they  summoned  both  belligerents 
to  lay  down  their  arms  (n.c.  320).  The  Romans  replied  by  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war,  which  seems  at  once  to  have  quelled 
the  rash  confidence  of  the  Tarentines ; for,  instead  of  using  their 
fleet  to  co-operate  with  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they  sent  it  to 
support  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  cities  of  SicUy  against  Aga- 
thocles.  Their  armies  were  occupied  in  hostilities  with  the  Luca- 
nians,  whose  i)olicy  was  equally  fatal  to  the  Samnite  cause.  At 
length,  warned  by  the  approaching  end  of  the  war  that  they  might 
soon  have  to  deal  with  the  Romans  as  well  as  the  Lucanians,  they 
again  looked  for  help  to  Greece.  The  adventurer  who  came  this 
time  to  their  aid  was  Cleonjniius,  the  son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king 
of  Sparta,  who  brought  with  him  5000  mercenaries  and  raised  as 
many  more  in  Italy.  He  compelled  the  Lucanians  to  make  peace 
with  Tarentum  ; and,  had  he  possessed  the  spirit  of  a Pyrrhus,  he 
was  strong  enough  to  have  headed  a great  confederacy  of  the 
Italians  and  the  Greek  cities  against  Rome.  But  his  ambition 
was  of  a far  more  vulgar  type ; and,  after  wasting  time  at  Meta- 
pontum,  and  talking  of  aiding  the  Sicilian  cities  against  Agathocles, 
he  suddenly  departed  for  Corcyra,  and  made  that  island  his  head- 
quarters for  piratical  incursions  upon  Italy  and  Greece.  Thus  the 
close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  found  the  Tarentines  defenceless 
against  the  Romans,  who  granted  them  favourable  terms  of  peace 
(b.c.  304). 

That  peace  had  remained  formally  unbroken  to  the  present  time ; 
and  the  Tarentines,  yearly  more  and  more  enervated  by  luxury, 
had  looked  on  while  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans  were  crushed  and 
the  Seuones  e.\tirpated.  But  their  secret  hostility  to  Rome  was 
now  intensified  by  fear ; and  an  opportunity  occurred  for  the  inso- 
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lent  display  of  their  maritime  power  at  her  expense.  There  were 
old  treaties  which  bound  the  Romans  not  to  sail  to  the  east  of  the 
Lucanian  promontory  {G.  the  western  headland  of  the  Gulf 

of  Tarentum.  The  Romans  were  not  likely  to  observe  a restriction 
which  would  have  severed  them  both  fi-om  their  garfison  at  Thurii 
.and  from  tlieir  new  possessions  on  the  Adriatic.  Whether  in  good 
faith,  or  from  the  characteristic  assumption  to  “ decree  what  should 
be  right,”  a licet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sent  to  protect  Thurii,  and 
probably  also  to  watch  the  Tarentines,  appeared  suddenly  off 
Tarentum  (b.c.  282).  It  was  the  Dionysiac  festival,  and  the  whole 
people  were  gathered  in  the  theatre  in  a condition  like  that  in 
which  they  had  been  seen  by  Plato,  when  from  the  raised  seats, 
which  looked  out  to  the  sea,  they  beheld  the  Roman  ships  making 
evidently  for  the  harboiu-.  Incited  by  a demagogue,  who  urged 
them  to  take  instant  satisfaction  for  the  violated  treaty,  they 
rushed  down  and  manned  their  ships,  and  sailed  out  to  meet  the 
Rom.ans,  who,  surprised  and  outnumbered,  sought  safety  in  flight. 
Only  half  their  fleet  escaped : four  ships  were  sunk  with  all  tlieir 
crews  ; a fifth  was  taken  ; the  soldiers  on  board  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves.  Such  an  outrage  upon  an 
ally  so  powerful  could  only  spring  from  that  recklessness  with 
which  weak  passion  commits  itself  to  a course  which  it  is  conscious 
of  not  having  the  strength  to  carry  through.  As  for  the  treaty,  it 
was  both  obsolete  and  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  things ; 
and  the  Tarentines  clearly  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  attack- 
ing without  first  warning  off  the  Roman  fleet.  Flushed  with  their 
easy  victory,  they  marched  to  Thurii  and  took  the  city  by  surprise. 
The  Roman  garrison  was  suffered  to  retire  imiujured ; but  their 
partisans  were  driven  into  exile;  the  existing  government  was 
overthrown ; the  city  was  phmdercd ; and  the  Thurians  were 
bitterly  reproached  for  bringing  the  Romans  into  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum  among  the  Hellenic  cities,  by  the  very  state  which  had 
forced  them  to  that  course  by  abandoning  them  to  the  Lucanians 
(b.c.  282). 

The  Romans  took  their  wonted  precautions  to  place  themselves 
in  the  right.  They  sent  L.  Postumius  to  Tarentum  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy,  to  demand  satisfaction.  On  their  first  landing  the 
envoys  were  beset  by  a rabble,  jeering  at  their  purple-bordered 
togas.  It  happened  that  the  citizens  were  again  assembled  in  the 
theatre  at  the  season  of  a festival,  and  the  ambassadors  were  con- 
ducted thither  for  their  audience.  The  whole  a.«sembly  seemed 
possessed  with  a spirit  of  wanton  levity.  When  Postumius  began 
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to  lulclress  them  iu  Greek,  they  lauglied  aloud  at  his  accent  and  his 
mistakes.  He  was  still  proceeding,  with  unmoved  gravity,  to 
state  the  senate’s  moderate  demands — the  release  of  the  captives, 
the  restoration  of  Thurii,  and  the  surrender  of  the  authors  of  the 
outrage — when  a drunken  profligate  came  up  to  him  and  bespat- 
tered his  white  toga  with  the  most  disgusting  filth,  amklst  the 
laughter,  applause,  and  obscene  songs  of  the  whole  assembly. 
“ Laugh  while  ye  may,”  e.vclaimed  Postumius,  holding  up  his 
sullied  robe,  “ye  shall  weej)  long  enough  hereafter,  and  the  stain 
on  this  toga  shall  Ixj  washed  out  in  your  blood.”  Even  after 
this  insult,  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that  the  senate  declared 
war.  The  consul,  L.  iEinilius  Barbula,  who  was  already  in  Sam- 
niuni,  advanced  into  the  Tarentinc  territory ; but  he  did  not  begin 
to  ravage  it  till  the  former  ofl’ers  of  i)eace  had  been  again  refused  ; 
and  then  he  sent  back  several  noble  prisoners  unhurt.  The  Homans 
hojied  for  the  restoration  of  peace  through  the  aristocratical  party ; 
iuid  for  a momeut  the  government  fell  into  its  hands ; but  the 
democracy  had  already  taken  measures,  at  once  to  jirotect  tlie 
city  atid  to  secure  their  own  ascendancy  by  foreign  aid. 

Tbe  petulance  of  the  Tarentinc  democracy  was,  iu  fact,  not  so 
irrational  as  it  appears  ; and  the  Romans  had  a special  reason  for 
their  moderation.  We  must  glance  back  to  that  point  in  the 
(ireek  annals  at  which  we  saw  tlic  noble-minded  Epirot,  Pyiumits, 
meditating  to  place  his  name  on  a level  with  that  of  Alexander,  by 
founding  an  empire  iu  the  West.*  Since  the  enterprise  of  his 
ancestor  Alexander,  half  a century  before,  Tarentum  had  been,  as 
it  were,  an  ojien  gate  into  Italy ; and  now  the  prospect  was  held 
out  of  measuring  his  strength,  not  with  tlic  barbarian  Lucauians, 
but  with  worthy  rivals  for  imperial  dominion.  Tlic  Samnites, 
Lucauians,  and  Bruttians  might  be  relied  on  for  a last  united 
effort  under  such  a leader.  The  Tareiitines  had  already  sent  an 
embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  demand  powers  which 
would  make  him  independent  of  tlieir  vacillating  councils;  and 
they  had  to  make  the  simple  choice  between  submitting  to  the 
Romans  or  receiving  the  Epirot  for  a master.  The  two  parties 
were  very  nearly  balanced;  but  the  more  patriotic  coimseof  taking 
a Greek  for  their  leader  was  enforced  by  aiiprehcnsions  of  Roman 
vengeance.  Tlic  clemency  of  the  Roman  consul  had,  however, 
jiroduced  such  an  efiect,  that  Agis,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  had  lx.'cn  chosen  genenil,  when  all  was  changed  liy  the  return 
of  the  envoys  from  Epirus,  bringing  a treaty  ratified  by  Pyrrhus. 

* See  ch.ip.  xviii.  p.  107. 
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It  gave  him  the  supreme  commaud  of  the  Tarentines  and  their 
Italian  allies,  with  the  right  of  keeping  a garrison  in  the  city  till 
the  indejwndence  of  Italy  should  be  secured.  The  envoys  were 
accompanied  by  Cineas,  the  favomite  minister  of  PjTrhus.  His 
general,  Jlilo,  soon  followed,  with  3000  men,  and,  by  taking  pos- 
session of  tlie  citadel,  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  government  of 
Agis,  and  to  all  pro.spect  of  peace  with  Home.  The  consul  .^mi- 
lins  retired  into  winter  quarters  in  Apulia  (b.c.  281). 

It  was  still  tlie  depth  of  winter  when  Pyrrhus  himself  landed 
on  the  Messapian  coast  with  a force  which  had  suflered  greatly 
from  a stormy  voyage,  and  marched  overland  to  Tareutum,  whither 
his  scattered  ships  gradually  follow’cd.  Tlie  army  he  brought 
with  him  numbered  20,000  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  2000  archers, 
oOO  slingers,  3000  cavalr}',  and  20  elephants,  an  imimal  now  for 
the  first  time  seen  in  Italy.*  It  was  for  the  most  part  raised 
from  various  nations  subject  to  his  ride  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greece, — Molossians,  Tliesprotiaus,  Chaonians,  and  Ambraciots  ; 
but  it  also  included,  besides  his  own  household  troops,  some 
Macedonian  infantrj-  and  Tliessalian  cavalrj',  furnished  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  This  small  body, — as  large,  however,  as  that  which 
Alexander  had  led  into  Asia — was  but  the  nucleus  of  his  intended 
force.  Tlie  Tarentine  envoys  had  jiromised  him  350,000  infantry 
and  20,000  cavalry  of  tlie  confederates.  Finding  that  tliis  force 
stdl  remained  to  be  raised,  Pyrrhus  at  once  set  about  enlisting  mer- 
cenaries at  the  expense  of  the  Tarentines,  and,  what  was  far  more 
distasteful,  he  compelled  the  citizens  to  sen'c  in  person.  His 
measures  transfonned  the  city  of  frivolous  idlers  into  a severely 
ordered  garrison ; the  assembly  and  the  clubs  were  susiicnded ; 
the  theatres  and  promenades  were  closed  ; and  wFen  the  citizens 
attempted  to  fly  from  this  irksome  discipline,  his  guards  pre- 
vented their  passing  the  gates  without  the  king’s  permissioin 
On  the  first  symptoms  of  disaflection,  the  demagogues  and  lead- 
ing men  were  put  to  death  or  deported  as  hostages  to  Epinis. 
Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  Italy,  Tai’entum  at  least  had 
found  a master,  who  knew  how  little  its  free  alliance  was  worth  ; 
and  Pyrrhus  was  too  good  a soldier  to  begin  the  campaign  with- 
out securing  the  city  which  formed  his  military  base. 


• Heuce  its  proper  Ijitiii  name,  “the  Lucaiiian  ox  ” {l>os  Lucas),  from  tho  eouutrjr 
in  which  the  liomans  first  saw  it.  Wo  still  unconsciously  call  the  elephant  an  ox, 
for  the  name  is  hut  the  Greek  form  of  the  Semitic  nhph  or  ckph,  an  or.  It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  cxamjtles  of  the  popular  applicatiou  of  familiar  names  to  aowly- 
discovered  animats. 
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Tho  Romans  strained  every  nerve  to  march  against  Pyrrhus 
before  he  could  gatlier  the  forces  which  as  yet  the  confederacy 
did  not  possess.  In  fact,  all  Italy,  except  Tarentum  itself  and 
tlie  adjacent  parts  of  Lucania,  lay  at  their  command,  if  they  could 
but  anticipate  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus.  The  Samnites  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Lucauians  were  kept  in  check  by  the  colony  of 
Veuusia;  and  the  Bruttians  would  have  been  overawed  by  the 
garrisons  of  the  Greek  cities,  but  for  the  defection  of  the  Cam- 
panian garrison  in  Rhegium,  who  rose  and  seized  the  city  for 
themselves,  with  results  of  which  we  have  afterwards  to  speak. 
From  this  example  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Campanians  were 
for  the  most  part  empdoyed  in  garrison  duty,  and  that  they  W'erc 
generally  disatfectetl.  The  crisis  was  indeed  one  to  try  the  temper 
of  all  the  Italians,  and  esj)ccially  of  the  recently  subdued  Sabelhan 
nations,  when  they  heard  that  the  greatest  captain  of  Greece  had 
crossed  the  sea  to  head  an  eflbrt  for  their  liberation ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a rapid  march  of  Pyrrhus  up  the  central 
highlands  would  have  been  attended  by  a univer.sal  rising.  How 
dubious  was  the  tidelity  of  some  even  of  the  Latins,  and  how 
stern  the  resolution  of  tlie  Romans  to  crush  disaffection,  is  proved 
by  the  fate  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Prioncste,  who  were 
suddenly  carried  off  to  Rome,  cast  into  prison,  and  afterwards  put 
to  death.  Even  the  proletarii  were  called  out  and  armed,  probably 
to  form  the  army  of  reserve  which  covered  Rome.  An  army  was 
sent  under  the  consul  Corimcanius  against  the  Etruscans,  who 
were  alrea<ly  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  field ; while  the  main  forces 
of  the  rejtublic  tvere  despatched  under  the  other  consul,  P.  Valerius 
Lievinus,  through  8amnium  into  tho  Tarentine  territory.  Tliis 
sirmy  consisted  of  four  legions,  wdth  the  auxUiary  troops  of  the 
allies.  Its  total  force,  amounting  in  all  to  50,000  men,  is  so 
much  greater  than  an  ordinarj'  consular  army*  that  we  must 
suppose  Lievinus  to  have  formed  a junction  with  the  troops  which 
had  ■wintered  in  Apulia  under  iEuiilius.  At  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, the  Roman  army  must  have  considerably  outnumbered  the 
enemy. 

The  attempt  of  Pyrrhus  to  gain  time  by  offering  to  mediate 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Italians  was  met  by  an  indignant 
refusal ; and  ho  marched  out  of  Tarentum  to  meet  the  enemy. 
IjU'vinus  had  directed  his  march  to  tlie  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  was  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Siris 
{Siniw)  when  Pyrrhus  hastened  forward  to  protect  the  important 

* The  greatest  ordinary  force  of  a consular  army  was  20,000  foot  and  2,400  horse. 
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city  of  Heraclea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aciris  {Affri).  The  plain 
between  the  two  rivers  was  favourable  for  the  king’s  cavalry  and 
ele{)hants,  and  here  he  drew  up  his  forces,  with  his  left  resting  on 
Heraclea  and  his  right  towards  Pandosia.  The  BariXE  of  Heka- 
C’LEA  is  memorable  in  military  history  as  tho  first  in  which  the 
two. great  systems  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion  were  brought 
into  collision.*  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  Homans.  They 
passed  the  Siris  under  cover  of  their  horse,  who  crossed  first  on 
tlio  two  wings,  threatening  to  surround  the  enemy.  Pyrrlms 
himself  led  a furious  charge  of  cavalry,  but  the  Homans  sus- 
tained the  shock,  in  which  the  king  was  thrown,  his  horse  being 
killed  by  a brave  Frentanian,  and  his  horsemen  fled  at  seeing  him 
fall.  The  incident  taught  Pyrrhus  caution;  and  he  exchanged  his 
arms  and  purple  cloak  with  an  officer  of  his  guard,  named  Mega- 
clcs,  while  he  brought  the  phalanx  into  action.  Seven  times  did 
the  legion  and  the  phalamv  drive  one  another  back : seven  times 
did  either  force  reconquer  its  lost  groimd.  The  conflict  still  hung 
in  doubt,  when  Megacles,  whose  borrow'cd  si)lendour  had  made  him 
a universal  mark,  was  struck  down  dead.  His  fall  was  almost  as 
fatal  as  if  he  had  been  really  the  king.  Lmvinus  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  up  his  last  reserve,  a chosen  body  of  cavalry, 
which  he  threw  on  the  flank  of  the  phalanx,  while  it  wavered  for 
a moment.  But  the  column  rallied  at  the  sight  of  PjTrhus,  riding 
with  bare  head  along  its  fi-ont;  and  the  king,  in  his  turn,  brought 
up  his  reserve,  those  formidable  beasts,  whose  unwieldy  strength 

• The  Roman  le"ion,  ns  wo  have  seen,  was  .at  first  nrrnyed  ns  a phalanx  ; but,  at 
tho  time  of  the  great  Latin  war,  it  had  been  remodelled  into  that  more  open  order, 
for  a full  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Roman  antiquities.  1 1 
W.TS  drawn  up  in  three  linen  at  moderate  intervals,  called  tho  hantati,  princijxa,  and 
triarii;  Imt  the  la.st  line  was  triple,  so  that  there  were  really  five  lines  in  all.  Tlie  has- 
tali,  in  the  front  lino,  were  the  youths  who  were  making  their  first  experience  of  war; 
tho  principes,  those  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  ; and  these  two  formed  tho  van, 
under  the  common  name  of  AnUpilani,  “those  before  tho  pilani,"  (javelin-men), 
another  name  for  the  Triarii  or  third  rank.  Tlic  latter  were  the  main  body,  con.sisting  of 
veterans,  of  whom  those  Wst  tried  formed  the  front  line  of  reitrani  or  triarii  proper; 
behind  them  were  the  rorarii,  of  younger  and  less  famous  soldiers ; and  last  of  all 
tho  acansi,  or  supernumeraries.  Tho  central  line,  of  triarii  proper,  may  be  regarded 
as  tho  nucleus  of  tho  whole  force,  with  two  lines  in  front,  that  could  fall  lack  lietwecn 
its  ojien  columns  if  driven  in,  and  two  otlier  lines  in  the  rear,  to  advance  to  its  sup- 
port. F-ieh  line  was  formerl  of  fifteen  maniples  or  companies  {manipuli),  consisting 
of  60  privates,  2 centurions  or  captains,  and  an  ensign  {ivxillarius).  The  maniples 
were  drawn  up  with  a space  between  them  on  each  side,  and  were  formed  in  open 
order,  each  man  having  a free  space  to  wield  his  weapons.  Tins  ojien  order,  in  which 
so  much  sco[>e  was  given  to  the  jiowcrs  of  the  individual  soldier,  the  system  of 
separate  lines,  su]i})orting  each  other  at  intervals,  and  the  greater  breadth  of  front, 
formed  the  great  distinctions  between  the  legion  and  the  phalanx. 
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the  Komniis  had  not  yet  learnt  to  despise,  and  whose  strange 
forms  their  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face.  The  cavalry 
which  was  to  have  decided  the  victory  fled,  carrj'iug  confusion 
among  the  legions  ; the  elephants  j)ursued,  trampling  down  all 
l>efore  them ; and  the  charge  of  I’^rrhus  widi  his  Thessalian 
horse  made  the  rout  complete.  It  is  said  that  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  cut  to  i)ieces,  had  not  a certain  Caius 
Minucius  wounded  one  of  the  eleidiants,  which  turned  back  ujjon 
the  pursuers,  causing  a confusion  which  gave  the  fugitives  a 
momentary  respite,  and  showed  how  these  terrible  beasts  might 
be  made  dangerous  to  their  omi  employers.  As  it  was,  the 
Romans  escaped  over  the  Siris,  but  without  staying  to  defend 
their  cami).  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  reckoned  at 
15,000  men,  of  whom  7000  were  left  dead  upon  die  fleld,  and 
2000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  battle  cost  Pyrrhus  4000  slain, 
including  so  many  of  his  best  men  and  officers  as  to  have  callctl 
forth  from  him  the  celebrated  saying,  that  such  another  victory 
would  be  liis  ruin.  Laivinus  drew  off  his  routed  army  into 
Apulia,  and  found  a rallying  place  at  Venusia,  which  remained 
faithful  to  Rome,  while  environed  by  the  enemy.  Tlie  rest  of 
Apulia,  with  Lucania,  Samnium,  the  Bruttii,  the  Greek  cities, 
in  a word,  the  whole  south  of  Italy,  were  the  prize  of  the  victory; 
but  the  Latins  were  steadfast,  and  Pyrrhus  learnt  with  what  sort 
of  men  he  had  to  deal  by  the  refusal  of  his  offer  to  the  prisoners 
to  take  service  in  his  army. 

^Vell  weighing  the  i)ricc  that  his  victory  had  cost,  and  trusting 
to  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  Romans,  he  offered  terms  of 
peace.  His  aim  was  to  establish  a Greek  power  in  Southern  Italy, 
embracing  the  Italian  states  as  dependent  allies ; an  arrangement 
which  might  be  sufficient  at  least  till  he  should  have  subjugated 
Sicily.  He  demanded  the  freedom  of  all  the  Hellenic  citiesj 
including  those  of  Campania,  and  the  restitution  of  all  territory 
and  places  (Luceria  and  Venusia  among  the  rest)  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  Samnite  nations.  The  Ivcarer  of  these  proposals 
was  the  minister  Cincas,  a [ihilosopher  and  orator  who  had  heard 
Demosthenes  in  his  youth,  and  who  was  said  to  have  won  more 
cities  by  his  tongue  than  Pyrrhus  had  taken  by  bis  sword.  He 
was  instructed  to  lavish  professions  of  respect  and  admiration  on 
the  repubhc ; but  he  was  furnished  with  other  means  of  j)er8nasion, 
to  be  used  in  private.  His  blandishments  were  not  without  effect. 
A party  in  the  senate  were  inclined  to  imjiosc  upon  themselves 
with  tho  fallacy  that  a present  concession  might  draw  Pyrrhus  on 
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to  his  ruin.  But  the  old  statesmeu,  who  had  guided  the  republic 
through  the  Saninite  ami  Latin  wars,  and  had  seen  her  take  the 
first  step  to  sovereign  dominion,  knew  full  well  that  the  question 
was  of  her  relinquishing  all  she  had  gained  and  subsiding  into 
the  chief  city  of  Latium,  a mere  province  of  a Greek  kingdom. 
The  blind  and  aged  Appius  Claudius,  who  in  his  censorship  had 
laid  down  the  road  by  which  the  Roman  armies  had  so  often 
marched  to  their  victories  in  the  south,  ap[)eared  in  the  senate, 
after  a long  retirement,  to  infuse  info  a new  generation  the  spirit 
by  which  their  fathers  had  conquered.  The  story  of  how  he  was 
carried  tlirough  the  crowded  forum  in  a litter,  and  led  by  his  sons 
,und  sons-in-law  to  his  place,  and  heard  with  breathless  silence  by 
the  senate.  Irresistibly  recals  that  great  scene  of  our  owu  history, 
the  last  aj)|)earance  of  Chatham, — a comj)arison  which  Ur.  Arnold 
has  drawn  with  a very  pardonable  exaggeration : — “ Wo  recollect 
how  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and 
infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused  like  him  by  the  dread  of 
api)roaching  dishonour  to  the  Engli.sh  name,  was  led  by  his  son 
and  son-in-law  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  the  peers  with 
one  impulse  arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words 
of  that  mighfy  voice,  when  ho  i)rotested  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and  prayed  that  if  England  must 
fall,  she  might  fall  with  honour.  The  real  si)ecch  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham against  yielding  to  the  coalition  of  France  and  America  will 
give  a far  more  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius 
in  the  Roman  senate  than  any  fictitious  oration  which  I could 
cither  coj>y  from  other  writers  or  endeavour  myself  to  invent ; and 
those  who  would  wish  to  know  how  Appius  spoke  should  read  the 
dying  words  of  the  groat  orator  of  England.”  * Not  content 
with  rejecting  the  king’s  overtures,  the  senate  declared  the  prin- 
cii>le  that  Rome  could  never  negociatc  with  a foreign  enemy  on 
Italian  ground ; and  Cineas  retimned  to  tell  his  master  that  “ to 
fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  like  fighting  witli  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaustible  were  their  numbers  and  their  spirit.  Tlie  city  was 
like  a temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings.”  Such 
expressions  might  well  have  been  used  by  a sjiectator  of  the  actual 
state  of  Rome ; but  they  were  probably  placed  in  the  mouth  of 

* Arnold,  History  of  /fouif,  vol.  ii,  p.  407.  It  is  a remarkable  coinctdcuuo  that 
the  imintcr  of  tlic  modem  scene  should  liavc  given  life  to  a sou  who,  at  an  age  as 
great  os  that  of  Appius,  and  in  spite  of  infirmities  like  Chatham's,  was  wont  to 
cntraiifc  the  House  of  Lords,  with  plcatUngs  as  eloquent  as  those  of  either,  for  the 
true  dignity  of  Englautl  in  the  cause  of  European  liberty. 
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Cineas  by  the  Greek  rhetorical  historians.  At  all  events  they  had 
no  effect  in  checking  the  course  of  PjTrhus. 

The  Romans  prepared  to  meet  him  in  a spirit  worthy  of  their 
proud  answer  to  his  overtures.  Two  new  legions  were  raised  to 
reinforce  Lievinus,  who  followed  the  march  of  Pyrrhus  into  Cam- 
pania, and  saved  Capua  and  Neapolis.  Having  laid  waste  that 
rich  province,  the  king  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Liris  into 
Latium,  as  far  as  Fregelhe,  which  he  took  by  surprise,  thus 
securing  the  passage  of  the  river.  His  march  was  now  directed 
straight  upon  Rome  along  the  great  Latin  road.  The  Hernicans  of 
Auagnia,  who  were  still  the  unwUliug  subjects  of  Rome,  and  the 
Prrenestines,  smarting  under  their  recent  cruel  chastisement, 
opened  their  gates  at  his  approach,  but  the  Latin  cities  in  general 
showed  no  inclination  to  revolt  from  Rome.  He  had  advanced 
six  miles  beyond  Pneneste,  to  the  spot  where  the  road  emerges 
from  the  moimtains  into  the  Campagna,  across  which  he  could  see 
the  city  at  tlie  distance  of  only  eighteen  miles,  when  he  found 
that  his  onward  march  had  reached  its  limit. 

Exhausted  by  their  fruitless  efforts  since  their  defeat  at  the 
Vadimonian  Lake,  and  probably  unwilling  to  have  the  war  carried 
into  their  country,  the  Etruscans  made  a sejjarate  peace  with 
Rome  at  this  very  crisis,  and  the  army  of  the  consul  Coruncanius 
was  set  at  liberty  to  operate  against  Pyrrhus,  while  the  dictator, 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  covered  Rome  witli  his  army  of  reserve. 
With  such  a force  in  his  front,  and  that  of  Lievinus  hanging  on 
his  rear,  P}Trhus  had  no  choice  but  to  retreat.  He  carried  off  his 
immense  booty  into  Campania  unmolested  by  Lievinus,*  and 
thence  retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Tarentum  (b.c.  280).  The 
fruits  of  his  victory  at  Heraclea  had  been  in  a great  measure  lost 
by  the  defection  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  Italian  confederates  complained  of  the  burthens  of 
a war  in  which  the  insolence  of  the  foreign  soldiery  was  ever 
reminding  them  of  their  secondary  part. 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  the  Romans  sent  that  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus,  which  the  annalists  have  adorned  with  their  celebrated 
stories  of  the  unflinching  courage  and  incorruptible  integrity  of 
Fabricius.  Tlie  object  of  the  mission,  to  ransom  or  exchange  the 
Roman  prisoners,  was  refused  by  Pyrrhus  unless  the  terms  of  peace 
already  offered  by  Cineas  were  accepted ; but  he  allowed  them  to 

• The  Itoiuan  annalinta  tell  one  of  their  usntil  romances,  about  the  army  of  Ijcvi- 
ims  frighlcuing  off  the  Greeks  with  their  shouts,  when  Pyrrhus  was  iirejiariug  for  on 
attack. 
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go  to  Home  to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia,  on  their  word  of  honour  to 
return,  a pledge  to  which  the  senate  added  force  by  proclaiming 
the  penalty  of  death  for  any  one  who  loitered  a day  behind  the 
appointed  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  B.C.  279,  Pyrrhus  opened 
the  campaign  in  Apulia,  and  the  Homan  consuls  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Asculum,  to  which  he  had  laid  siege.  The  two  armies 
were  equally  matched,  both  in  tlieir  numbers  and  composition. 
Each  contained  about  70,000  infantry  and  8000  cavalrj’ ; the  select 
troops  being  16,000  Greeks  and  Epirots  on  tlie  one  side,  and 
20,000  Romans  on  the  other ; but  to  counterbalance  this  slight 
disparity,  PjTrhus  had  his  elephants,  now  reduced  to  nineteen. 
His  allies  were  tlie  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Samnites,  with  the 
civic  force  of  Tarentum,  distinguished  by  their  white  shields  : those 
of  the  Romans  were  the  Latins,  Campanians,  Volscians,  Umbrians, 
Sabines,  and  the  kindred  Sabellian  tribes.  The  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  such  a manner  as  to  prove  that  on  neither  side  were  the  allies 
fully  trusted.  Pyrrhus  arranged  his  wings  so  as  to  meet  the  open 
order  of  the  Romans,  who,  on  their  part,  had  invented  a peculiar 
sort  of  war-chariot  to  use  against  the  elephants.  The  real  battle 
of  Asculum  was  preceded,  the  day  before,  by  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment, in  which  Pyrrhus,  attacking  on  broken  ground,  suffered 
some  disadvantage  ; but  on  the  following  day  he  drew  the  Romans 
into  the  plain,  where  his  phalanx  had  room  to  form  and  his 
elephants  free  scope  for  action.  The  Romans  exhausted  their 
desperate  valour  upon  the  even  front  of  the  phalanx  without  lieing 
able  to  penetrate  within  the  line  of  spears ; till,  wearied  and  dis- 
ordered, they  were  routed  by  a charge  of  the  elephants.  They 
escaped  to  their  camp  behind  the  river,  with  the  loss  of  6000  men. 
How  entirely  the  victory  was  due  to  the  phalanx  is  proved  by  the  loss 
of  3505  of  the  king’s  other  troops.  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
the  trustworthy  account  of  the  battle  of  Asculum,  copied  by  Plu- 
tarch from  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  an  historian  who  flourished  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Pyrrhus,  and  made  use  of  the 
king’s  own  commentaries.  The  Roman  annalists  claimed  the 
victory;  and,  in  a political  sense,  they  were  not  far  wrong.  Pyr- 
rhus had  not  succeeded  in  completely  crushing  a Roman  army  and 
giving  the  allies  of  Rome  an  opportimity  to  revolt ; and  the  Italian 
confederacy  was  held  together  and  to  him  by  ties  loose  from  the 
first,  and  long  smee  weakened  by  mutual  disgust.  His  own  Greek 
troops,  on  whom  alone  he  placed  reliance,  melted  away  with  every 
battle,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece  precluded  the 
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hope  of  reinforcements.  He  abandoned  the  campaign,  leaving  the 
Romans  in  possession  of  Apulia,  and  retired  into  winter  quarters 
at  Tarentum  (b.c.  279). 

Here  he  was  invited  to  a scene  of  action  more  congenial  to  a 
Greek,  and  promising  a better  vantage  ground  for  some  fiiture 
attack  on  Italy.  Agathocles  had  been  dead  ten  years,  and  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  had  been  left,  without  any  common  leader,  to  the 
demagogues  and  despots  of  their  several  cities.  Meanwhile  the 
Carthaginians  had  made  rapid  progress  in  the  island ; Agrigentum 
had  fallen,  and  Syracuse  was  now  threatened.  The  SjTacusans 
applied  to  PjTrhus,  who  had  a sort  of  claim,  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Agathocles,  to  l)c  their  natural  leader,  and  they  offered  him  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  city.  They  were  seconded  by  envoys  from  the  other 
states,  who  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the  whole  island.  At 
the  same  juncture,  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  who  had  hitherto 
been  connected  only  by  commercial  treaties,  concluded  an  offensive 
and  defensive  league  against  Pyrrhus  and  the  Greeks.  By  this 
treatj',  the  Romans  seemed  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to 
operate  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  especially  to  blockade  Pyr- 
rhus in  Tarentum,  and  the  Carthaginians  hoped  to  detain  the  king 
in  Italy  while  they  obtained  the  complete  mastery  of  Sicily.  It 
might  well  appear  that,  by  at  once  meeting  them  on  the  latter 
field,  P}Trhus  would  best  promote  his  ultimate  success  in  Italy. 

Early  in  B.c.  278,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of  120  sail,  under  Mago, 
sailed  from  Ostia  to  the  straits.  They  were  receive<l  at  Messana  by  the 
Jlamertincs,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  hear  more ; but  Rhegium  was 
successfully  defended  by  the  revolters,  who  could  hope  for  no  mercy 
from  the  Romans.  Syracuse  was  next  blockaded,  while  a powerful 
army  formed  the  siege  by  land.  Meanwhile  the  Romans  opened  the 
campaign  in  Italy  under  the  new  consuls,  of  whom  Fabricius  was 
one.  This  simple  yeoman  seemed  to  have  been  raised  up  to  overcome 
Pyrrhus  by  a magnanimity  like  his  own  before  Cmius  conquered  him 
in  arms.  He  sent  warning  to  the  king  that  one  of  his  servants 
had  offered  to  poison  him  if  he  were  well  paid.  Pyrrhus  responded 
to  the  generous  act  by  dismissing  all  his  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  re-open  negociations.  Cinens 
was  once  more  sent  to  Rome  ; but  the  senate  remained  firm  to  the 
Carthaginian  alliance,  and  adhered  to  its  former  terms.  It  was 
now  nt'cdftil  above  all  things  to  save  Syracuse.  Disreganliug 
alike  the  remonstrances  of  the  Italians,  and  the  piteous  appeal  of 
the  Tarentines,  that,  if  ho  must  desert  them,  ho  would  at  least 
restore  to  them  their  city,  PjTrhus  left  Milo  with  a garrison  at 
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Tarcntum,  and  his  son  Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  his 
main  force  for  Sicily.  If  the  Carthaginians  had  left  a squadron 
at  Messana,  it  was  too  weak  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  he  disem- 
barked at  Tauromenium  {Taormina),  near  the  northern  foot  of 
Etna. 

The  two  years  which  Pyrrhus  had  spent  in  Italy,  so  brilliant  in 
victories  and  so  fruitless  in  their  results,  foreshadowed  the  bright 
promise  and  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  two  years’  campaign 
in  Sicily.  He  was  at  once  successful  in  relieving  Syracuse,  and 
aU  the  Greek  cities  recognized  his  leadership.  Their  union 
turned  the  tide  against  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  almost 
entirely  driven  from  the  field,  and  lost  their  fortress  of  Eryx  in 
the  west.  It  was  only  the  strength  of  their  fleet  that  enabled 
them  to  hold  the  two  great  i)orts  of  Messana  and  Lilybmum  at 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  i^and.  The  Homans,  engaged  in 
recovering  the  south  of  Italy,  showed  no  disjiosition  to  come  to 
their  help ; and  the  Carthaginians  offered  Pyrrhus  a sei)arato 
peace,  with  supplies  of  men  and  money,  if  he  would  leave  them 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  LUybaeum.  They  hoped,  of  course, 
that  he  would  return  to  Italy,  leaving  the  Greek  cities  once  more 
at  their  mercy.  Pyrrhus  rejected  the  proposal,  and  set  to  work 
to  supply  his  greatest  want,  by  building  a fleet,  which  might 
enable  him  not  only  to  take  Lilybreum,  and  to  keep  open  his 
communiaitions  between  Epirus,  Itiily,  and  Sicily,  but  even  to 
carrj'  the  war  into  Africa  with  that  adequate  force  for  the  want  of 
wdiich  Agathocles  had  failed.  By  the  middle  of  b.c.  278,  the 
fleet  was  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  But  in  the  mean 
time  disaffection  had  broken  out  among  the  Greeks.  Trained  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy,  Pj-rrhus  had  imbibed  oriental  ideas  of 
government  thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  citizens  of  free  republics ; 
nor  did  ho  scruple  to  put  down  opposition  by  severity.  His 
failure  to  take  Lilybseum  had  injured  his  prestige  with  the  Greeks, 
and,  when  they  saw  his  new  fleet  sail  for  Tarentum  instead  of 
Lilybaeum,  they  believed  that  he  had  finally  abandoned  them. 
Tliey  refused  all  his  demands  for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and, 
in  one  word,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  lost. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  Pyrrhus  was  led  by  his  generous  nature 
into  a political  mistake.  Had  he  completed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  and  then  established  his  government 
there  with  something  of  the  sternness  of  a Dionysius  or  an  Aga- 
thoclcs,  he  might  have  returned  as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
the  island,  to  finish  his  work  in  Italy.  The  successes  of  the 
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llomans  had  indeed  been  great ; and  even  Locri  liad  been  lost, 
the  citizens  having  massacred  the  Epirot  garrison.  But  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Samnites  were  not  yet  entirely  subdued ; and  Tarentum, 
held  by  the  garrison  under  Milo,  kept  open  the  entrance  into 
Italy.  Pyrrhus  could  h.avo  afforded  to  wait;  but  he  seems  to  have 
felt  himself  bound  to  respond  to  the  cry  of  the  Italians  before 
they  were  quite  crushed ; and  his  attempt  to  relieve  them  cut  him 
off  from  his  surest  resources.  “ The  enterprize  of  PjTrhus  was 
wrecked ; and  the  jilan  of  his  life  was  ruined  irretrievably : he  is 
henceforth  an  adventurer,  who  feels  that  he  has  been  great  and  is 
so  no  longer,  and  who  now  wages  war,  not  as  a means  to  an  end, 
but  in  order  to  drown  thought  amidst  the  reckless  excitement  of 
the  game,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  a sol- 
dier’s death.”*  The  state  of  his  mind  was  revealed  by  an  incident 
to  be  related  presently.  He  began  operations  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Greek  cities,  while  the  consuls  were  engaged  in  Samnimn  and 
Lucania.  Locri  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  inhabitants 
punished  for  the  slaughter  of  the  garrison  ; but  the  Campanians 
in  Rhegium  repelled  his  attack,  with  the  [help  of  the  Mamertines 
of  Messana.  Eager  as  the  Italians  had  been  to  seek  his  aid, 
they  seemed  to  give  him  but  a cold  welcome,  and  offered  none  of 
the  supplies  he  needed.  On  his  return  from  Rhegium,  he  was 
persuaded  by  some  of  his  followers  to  plunder  the  tempde  of 
Proserpine  at  Locri  of  a treasure  which  had  been  buried  out  of 
mortal  sight  for  untold  generations.  But  the  ships  which  were 
conveying  it  to  Tarentum  were  ^Tccked,  and  the  treasure  wa.s  cast 
back  on  the  Locrian  shore.  In  vain  did  Pyrrhus  restore  it  to  the 
temple,  and  seek  to  proj)itiate  the  goddess  with  the  lives  of  his 
advisers.  His  constant  sense  of  being  haunted  by  her  displeasure 
proved  that  his  impulsive  nature  had  succumbed  to  despondency. 
Alexander  was  not  free  from  superstition,  but  ho  knew  how  to 
propitiate  the  gods  by  assimiing  that  they  were  always  on  his  side. 
Pyrrhus  was  not  cold-blooded  enough  for  a great  conqueror,  and 
the  saying  is  literally  true  of  him,  which  is  the  deepest  irony  when 
applied  to  Csesar : — 

“ Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.” 

Even  the  Romans,  who  were  little  deficient  in  this  material,  were 
seized  with  religious  terror  at  the  renewal  of  the  war,  attended  as 
it  was  by  unheard  of  prodigies.  The  thunderbolt  of  Jove  deca- 
pitated his  own  clay  statue  on  tlie  summit  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 

• i[omm8cn,  Jliatory  of  vol.  ii.  p.  421. 
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head  was  only  fonnd  after  a diligent  search  in  the  river’s  bed  at 
the  very  spot  indicated  by  the  augurs.  The  new  levy  was  not 
raised  till  the  consul  Jlauius  Ciirius  Dentatus  had  made  a severe 
example  of  the  first  defaulter.  At  length  C'urius  took  the  field  in 
•Samnium,  and  his  colleague  Lentnlns  in  Lucania  (n.r.  275). 

The  army  of  Pyrrhus  at  Tarentmn  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 
20,0tl0  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  of  whom  his  veteran  Epirots 
formed  but  a small  pn)portion.  Of  the  forces  of  the  Samiiites 
and  Lucanians  w'c  have  no  account,  except  that  both  nations  were 
almost  exhausted  by  the  successes  of  the  Romans  during  the  last 
two  years.  A Roman  army  had  wintered  in  Samniiuu  ; and  the 
first  object  of  Pyrrhus  was  to  relieve  the  Samnites  Itefore  thej’ 
were  comi)letely  crushed.  Despatching  a body  of  Samnite  auxilia- 
ries to  make  head  against  Lentulus  in  Lucania,  he  hastened  with 
his  main  lx)dy  into  8amnium,  where  Curius  lay  near  Beneventum, 
waiting  for  the  junction  of  his  colleague,  and  for  favourable  omens. 
A night  attack  on  the  consul’s  camp  was  disconcerted  by  some  of 
Pyrrhus’s  troops  losing  their  way  in  the  darkness  ; and  the  rough 
ground  on  which  the  attack  was  made  was  in  favour  of  the  Itomans. 
Encourag’ed  by  the  repulse  of  the  night  assault,  Curius  led  down 
liis  army  into  the  plain.  The  Romans,  victorious  on  one  wing, 
were  on  the  other  driven  back  licfore  the  charge  of  the  elephants, 
when  the  guards  of  the  camp  ])0urcd  in  such  a shower  of  arrows, 
tliat  the  galled  beasts  turned  round  and  ran  full  upon  the 
phalanx.  The  Romans,  rushing  in  through  the  openings  in 
the  array  of  spears,  plied  their  short  swords  almost  unresisted 
within  the  enemy’s  guard.  The  flower  of  the  Epirot  army  was 
destroyed : the  camp  of  P^'rrhus  fell  into  the  victors’  hands : 
and,  in  addition  to  1300  prisoners,  they  took  four  elephants,  the 
first  that  were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  The  wonder  always  excited  by 
the  animals  when  seen  for  the  first  time  mtist  have  been  mingled 
with  deep  suggestions  of  oriental  conquest,  when  the  Romans  saw 
the  strange  beasts  waving  their  trunks  before  the  triumphal  car  of 
their  rustic  consul.  The  immense  booty  of  the  royal  camp  was 
afterwards  used  for  the  constniction  of  the  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed the  water  of  the  Anio  to  Rome  {Anio  Vetm). 

Clinging  to  his  enterprise  to  the  last,  Pyrrhus  applied  to  his 
allies  in  the  East  for  the  indispensable  reinforcements,  but  without 
success.  His  enemy,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  reigned  in  Macedonia 
and  threatcneil  Epirus  itself,  and  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egj-pt 
were  busy  with  their  own  affairs.  The  expedition  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  Pvrrhus  returned  to  his  own  country  to  reap  his  brilliant  and 
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prolitle.ss  victories  fortlie  last  lime  (h.c.  27.')).  T.auding  in  Epirn.s 
witli  only  8000  foot  and  50(1  horse,  lie  was  soon  strong  enough  to 
recover  the  crown  of  Jfacedonia  from  Antigonus,  Imt  only  to 
lierish  the  next  yeiu'  hy  a woman'’s  hand  in  the  streets  of  Argo.s 
(li.c.  272).*  J’ut  even  at  Ids  final  departure,  he  was  so  loth  to 
relinquish  all  hold  upon  Italy,  tliat  he  left  a garrison  under  Milo 
in  Tarcntuiu,  and,  while  he  lived,  this  shadow  of  his  presence  pro- 
longed the  resistance  of  the  south. 

Milo  discharged  his  duty  like  a man  of  sense  and  spirit.  The 
resistance  of  Italy  was  virtually  ended,  and  the  peace  party  re- 
covered the  political  government  of  Tarentum.  Those  who  chose 
were  sufl’eretl  to  leave  the  city  and  to  build  a separate  fort,  which 
they  surrendered  to  the  Romans  without  opposition  from  Milo;  but 
he  refused  to  give  up  the  city  itself.  It  was  not  till  a Carthaginian 
fleet  appeared  in  the  bay,  and  the  Tareutines  were  about  to  yield 
the  city’  to  them,  that  Milo,  released  from  his  allegiance  by  the 
death  of  Pyn-hus,  admitted  the  Romans  into  the  citadel  (b.c.  272). 
It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  this  stej)  on  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world ; for  the  possession  of  a port  like  Tarentum 
might  probably  have  reversed  the  issue  of  the  Punic  'Wars.  As 
it  was,  the  Carthaginians  protested  that  they  had  come  in  all 
friendship,  to  aid  the  Romans  in  accordance  with  the  treaty. 
Tarentum  was  suffered  to  retain  its  self-government  on  surrender- 
ing all  its  means  of  defence ; and  the  Lucanians  and  Bnittians 
nnule  their  submission. 

Some  isolated  enterj)ri8e.s  still  remained,  to  conqilete  the  subju- 
gation of  Italy.  Tlie  first  was  the  reduction  and  jnmishmeut  of 
the  revolted  Campanian  garrison  of  Rhegium,  who  had  now  held 
out  for  ten  years  against  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Pyrrhus.  The  city  was  taken  after  a long  and  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  the  survivors  of  the  original  mutineers  were  scourged 
and  beheaded  in  the  market  place  at  Rome  (n.c.  270).  In  this 
war  we  first  find  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  giving  the  Romans  that  sup- 
j)ort  which  he  so  faithfully  maintained  throughout  his  long  life. 
Hiero  undertook  on  his  own  account  the  reduction  of  those  kindred 
pirates,  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  with  results  of  which  we 
have  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  Tlie  final  effort  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  in  the  shape  of  a desultory  guerilla  warfare,  was  crushed  by 
the  united  armies  of  both  consuls  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  269). 
Rut  at  the  very  time  when  the  last  sparks  of  Italian  independence 
were  train])led  out  in  its  ancient  focus,  a new  war  was  begun  by  a 
• Spp  Chap.  XVIII,  pp.  10",  lOS. 
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]icopIc  of  wliom  WO  huve  barely  licard  before.  These  were  the 
Picentines,  on  tlie  Adriatic  coast,  between  Umbria  and  the  Sabine 
oountrj'.  Tliey  had  been  the  faithfiil  allies  of  Home  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Third  Siunnite  "War ; and  their  j)resent  revolt 
arose  probably  from  the  design  of  removing  many  of  them  to 
colonize  the  old  Samnite  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Salernum.  They 
were  speedily  subilued,  and  the  new  colonies  of  Ariminuni  and 
lleneventum  added  security  to  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  Samnite 
mountains  (n.c.  268).  Last  of  all,  the  Homan  arms  were  can-ied 
beyond  Tarentnm  into  the  lapygian  promontory,  which  forms  the 
*•  heel  ” of  Italy,  and  was  peopled  by  the  Messapiaus  and  Salen- 
tines.  Tlie  latter,  who  were  settled  about  the  extreme  headland 
{C.  di  hewn')  claimed  to  be  a Greek  colony,  founded  by  the  Cretan 
Idomenens  after  the  Trojan  War.  By  their  subjugation,  the 
Itomans  secure<l  tlie  port  of  Brundisium,  a place  of  the  greatest 
imiiortance  to  bold  in  case  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  should 
revive  his  father’s  projects,  and  afterwards  the  chief  point  of 
dcjiartnre  from  Italy  to  Greece  (b.c.  267).  It  was  connected 
with  Romo  by  the  extension  of  the  Ajipian  roael  from  Capua, 
through  Beneventuin,  Yenusia,  and  Tarentnm. 

The  wliole  of  Italy  was  intersected  by  military  roads,  and  mili- 
tary colonies  (several  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned)  were 
established  at  the  most  commanding  points,  to  keep  the  country 
in  subjection,  and  to  guard  against  uTuptions  of  the  Gauls  on  the 
north  and  nortli-east,  where  Ariminum  was  the  key  of  the  fron- 
tier. Those  of  the  new  colonies,  sis  well  as  many  of  the  older 
settlements,  which  were  planhsl  on  the  sea-shore,  were  charged 
with  the  special  duty  of  guarding  the  coasts,  their  colonists  being 
exempted  from  military  service  by  land.  For  Rome,  though  a 
maritime  city  from  the  first,  had  not  yet  obtained  naval  supre- 
macy in  her  own  waters.  Tlie  fleets  of  the  (’arthaginians,  Etrus- 
cans, Massaliots  and  Sj'racusaus,  had  long  held  the  dominions  of 
the  seas,  from  which  Rome  might  easily  have  been  excluded  but 
for  her  wise  polii'y  of  commercial  treaties  with  Carthage.  The 
time  was  not  remote  when  the  jiiratical  galleys  of  Antium  had 
commanded  the  Latin  coast,  and  we  have  seen  Tarentum  setting 
limits  to  Roman  navigation.  Some  progress  had  been  made 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  reduction  of  Antium  and  the 
surrender  of  its  fleet  was  a first  step  to  the  formation  of  a navj', 
the  importance  of  which  was  justly  commemorated  by  the  Bostra 
in  the  Forum  (b.c.  338).* 
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The  ronquerccl  cities  of  Slagna  Gra'cia  (beginning  with  Ncapoli.s, 
B.c.  326),  contributed  certain  numbers  of  ships  to  the  Roman 
navy,  which  was  organized  in  d.c.  311  by  the 'appointment  of  two 
admirals  {duoviri  narnles).  Meanwhile  the  decline  of  the  Etrus- 
cans had  compelled  them  to  yield  to  Carthage  the  maritime  supre- 
macy they  had  once  divided  with  her,  and  the  continue<l  success 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  had  brought  down  Syracuse  from 
the  proud  position  which  Dionysius  had  secured  for  her  on  the 
sea.  The  Massaliots  scarcely  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
being  content  to  preserve  the  mastery  of  their  own  waters,  and 
to  protect  their  commerce  against  Carthaginian  and  other  inter- 
lopers. Thus  the  supremacy  of  Carthage  was  no  longer  disputed, 
and  her  relations  to  Rome  are  clearly  defined  by  the  commercial 
treaty  of  b.c.  306.  The  older  treaty  (b.c.  348),  of  which  this  was 
a renewal,  had  bound  the  Romans  not  to  sail  beyond  C.  Bon, 
on  the  Carthaginian  const,  but  now,  besides  the  superfluously 
jealous  exclusion  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  shores  of  which 
Carthage  had  begun  to  found  settlements,  they  were  prohibited 
from  trading  with  Sardinia  or  the  cities  of  the  African  coast,  so 
that  Carthago  itself  and  Sicily  alone  remained  open  to  their  com- 
merce. Such  an  increase  of  jealousy  contained  the  seeds  of  new 
dissension,  which  must  have  been  fostered  by  the  selfish  policy  of 
Carthage  in  carrying  out  the  military  convention  against  Pyrrhus. 
That  alliance  was  the  last  friendly  connection,  in  presence  of  a 
common  danger,  of  the  two  republics,  whose  interests  were  clearly 
shown  to  be  irrecqncileable  by  the  very  pretence  of  concertetl 
action.  The  contrasted  attitudes  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the 
harbour  of  Tarentum  and  the  army  of  Papirius  outside  its  walls, 
each  watching  for  the  coveted  prize,  was  an  omen  of  the  aj(j)roach- 
ing  rivalrj'  for  the  dominion,  first  of  Sicily  and  then  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  preference  given  to  the  Romans  over  their  dangerous 
allies  furnished  them  with  a new  centre  of  maritime  power  and  a 
new  motive  for  using  it  to  the  utmost.  By  the  conquest  of  Bruttii 
in  the  same  year,  they  obtained  in  the  immense  forest  tract  of 
Sila,  which  contained  a viist  variety  of  timber  and  produced  the 
best  pitch  then  known,  the  materials  for  building  a fleet.  The 
maritime  organization  of  the  whole  const  was  provided  for  by  the 
appointment  of  the  four  Quaestors  of  the  fleet  {Qiuestores  Classici), 
whose  stations  were  at  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome,  to  command  the 
Etruscan  and  Latin  coasts;  at  Cales,  for  Campania  and  Magna 
Graecia ; at  Ariminum,  for  the  Adriatic  coast ; but  the  station  of 
the  fourth  is  not  named.  Together  with  these  preparations  at 
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liome,  the  republic  sought  for  alliances  among  the  Greek  mari- 
time states  which  had  long  been  at  emuity  with  Carthage.  The 
close  friendship  which  had  long  bound  her  to  Massalia  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  another  sign  of  the  Hellenic  element  in  the 
Homan  state.  The  Greek  merchants  of  that  city,  who  had  made 
a collection  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  Romo  after  its  destruction 
by  the  Gauls,  received  special  commercial  privileges,  and  a place 
at  the  games  next  to  that  of  the  senators.*  A treaty  was  made  in 
B.C.  300  with  Rhodes,  which  had  now  estiiblished  its  independence 
in  the  midst  of  the  eastern  monarchies,  and  another  with  the 
Corinthian  colony  of  Apollonia  on  the  Illyrian  coast. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  comj)letiou  of  her  tive-huach'cdth  year, 
Rome  had  extended  her  dominion  over  all  Italy,  and  was  preparing 
to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  confederated  Latins, 
the  wealthy  cities  of  Etruria,  the  hardy  races  of  the  Sabellian 
stock,  were  each  ns  unfit  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  a united 
Italy,  as  they  had  proved  unable  to  arrest  her  advance.  Whatever 
sjTnpathy  may  be  felt  with  nations  struggling  for  their  indepen- 
dence, whatever  rlisgust  at  the  heartless  selfishness  and  bad  faith 
which  marked  so  many  stei)s  of  the  republic's  progress,  it  is  clear 
that  Homo’s  aggramlizement  was  an  essential  part  of  that  great 
plan,  which  is  gradually  developed  at  every  step  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  which  is  no  more  dependent  on  man’s  virtues  than 
it  is  frustrated  by  his  faults.  The  good  will  ever  tend  to  work  out 
good,  the  evil  to  retard  it,  and  the  choice  between  them  is  of  infinite 
consequence  to  our  own  moral  responsibility ; but  the  Supreme 
Ruler  is  ever  teaching  us  how  puny  are  our  best  efforts  to  give  an 
imptdsc  to  His  work,  how  powerless  om’  worst  opposition  to  re- 
sist it.  The  historian  has  no  newl  to  palliate  the  wrongs  which 
Divine  Providence  oveiTuIes  to  its  own  designs  ; and  he  must  ever 
feel  how  partial  and  short-sighted  are  his  most  careful  judgments 
of  the  character  and  motives  of  the  actors.  When  he  has  done 
his  best  to  exalt  self-sacrificing  virtue,  when  he  has  poured  out  his 
indignation  alike  against  the  despot  and  the  meanness  which  is 
ihizzlcd  by  des])otism,  when  he  has  stripped  the  veil  from  the 
selfish  wrongs  which  are  so  often  excused  by  the  ])retext  of 
l)atriotism,  he  still  shrinks  from  assuming  the  authority  of  a 
judge,  and  leaves  every  man  to  stand  or  fall  to  his  ot\ti  Master. 
It  is  his  more  grateful  task  to  trace,  by  the  light  of  faith  in  God’s 
government  of  the  world,  the  unfolding  of  the  great  scheme  in 
which  use  is  made  of  the  cruel  dc.spotism,  the  haughty  and  selfish 

• It  was  called  t!iixcoat<uui,  tUat  is,  the  Greek  idatform. 
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aristocracy,  the  headstrong  and  tiirhulcnt  roi)uhlic,  as  well  as  of 
the  best  ordered  forms  of  free  but  stable  government ; to  sec  how 
each  agent  has  been  fitted  for  Ins  work,  and  how  each  part  of  tlie 
work  has  l>een  assigned  to  the  agent  best  able  to  do  it.  Rome  wa.s 
the  i)ower  most  fitted  to  unite  Italy  in  one  gi'eat  state,  i)reparatory 
to  the  union  of  the  civilized  world  in  one  vast  empire.  The 
Ibiinans  alone,  of  all  the  Italian  nations,  added  to  the  highest 
courage  and  the  most  unflinching  perseverance  tlic  [jrofoundcst 
resi)ect  for  law  and  disci[dine.  Home  alone  possessed  the  secret 
of  welding  tlic  fragments'  successfully  brought  togctlicr  by 
conquest  into  a political  whole,  in  which  municipal  freedom  was 
reconciled  with  tlic  imity  and  supremacy  of  the  central  power; 
while  her  internal  struggles  had  resulted  in  a constitution  whicli, 
tliough  containing,  like  all  others,  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  had 
enough  of  vitality  and  permanence  to  enable  her  citizens  to  pre- 
sent a united  front  to  the  world.  Tlie  external  and  internal  con- 
flicts of  five  centuries,  like  tlic  fierceness  of  the  blast-furnace,  and 
the  perpetual  blows  of  the  hammer,  had  given  her  the  strength  of 
that  metal,  which  is  her  prophetic  symbol,  and  jircpared  her  to  do 
in  the  political  world  that  universal  work  which  it  does  in  the 
material.  “ The  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron  ; fora.s- 
much  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  sulidueth  all  things  : and  as 
iron  that  breaketh  in  jiieccs  all  these,  shall  it  break  in  pieces  and 
braise.”  * 

Tlje  successive  steps  by  which  Home  advanced  to  this  jKjsitioii 
have  been  traced  at  each  stage  of  the  narrative.  It  only  remains 
to  take  a summary  view  of  her  p)resent  constitution,  in  its  relation 
to  the  empire  she  had  established  in  Italy.  Of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  eini)irc,  an  excellent  general  idea  is  given  by  Dr. 
Arnold : — “ Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy,  from  the  JIacra  and 
the  Rubicon  to  Hbegium  and  Brundisium,  was  become  more  or 
less  subject  to  Home.  But  it  was  not  merely  that  the  several 
Italian  nations  were  to  follow  in  war  where  Home  might  choose  to 
lead  them ; nor  yet  that  they  paid  a certain  tribute  to  the  sove- 
reign state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  allies.  The 
Roman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from 
the  conqucrtHl  nations  in  every  [lart  of  the  peninsula;  forests, 
mines,  and  harbours  had  l>ccome  the  property  of  the  Homan 
[ample,  from  which  a large  revenue  was  derived,  so  that  all  classes 
of  Roman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories  : the  rich  ac- 
quiretl  a great  extent  of  laud  to  hold  in  occupation : the  [s>or 

• Diiuicl  ii.  40. 
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obtained  grants  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law;  while  the 
great  increase  of  revenue  re([uired  a greater  nninber  of  ju-rsons  to 
collect  it,  and  thus,  from  the  qurestors  to  the  lowest  collectors  or 
clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  otlicers  of  government  became 
suddenly  multiplied.”*  Tliese  state  possessions  and  administrative 
functions  secured  to  the  central  government  a supreme  authority, 
which  was  felt  in  its  raTiiitications  throughout  the  whole  peninsula; 
and,  while  the  several  j)coplcs  retained  their  own  language  and 
national  e.\i.stence,  their  own  laws  and  internal  administration, 
they  were  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  Romanized.  The 
republic  was  a more  com])!ict  state  than  its  rival  ('artliage,  or  than 
the  great  eastern  monarchies  had  ever  been. 

It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  define  the  precise  limits  between  the 
lK)litical  supremacy  of  Rome  and  the  rights  that  were  left  to  the 
Italian  states.  The  sovereign  prerogatives  of  making  war  in 
which  all  the  subject  nations  must  lend  their  aid,  of  concluding 
treaties  by  which  they  were  all  hound,  and  of  coining  money  which 
circulated  through  the  whole  peninsula,  belonged  of  course  to  the 
sovereign  city.f  “ It  is  probable,”  as  Mommsen  points  out,  “ that 
formally  the  general  rights  of  the  leading  community'  extended  no 
further : but  to  these  rights  thei-e  was  necessarily  attached  a pre- 
rogative of  sovereignty  that  i>ractically  went  fur  beyond  them.” 
fine  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  extending  that  sovereignty' 
wa.s  the  incorjwration  of  the  subject  states  more  or  less  closely' 
with  Rome,  while  thev  were  debarred  from  exercisius:  among 
ihemselvcs  those  rights  which  were  granted  them  in  relation  to 
the  sovereign  state.  We  have  seen,  from  time  to  time,  how  the 
Romans  conferred  on  their  coiupicred  subjects  or  their  voluntary 
allies  various  degrees  of  their  own  iiolitical  and  social  privileges. 
The  result  was  that  the  states  of  Italy'  came  under  tlircc  distinct 
classes: — the  Uomnn  Citucm,  W\q  Latin  Namf,  and  the  AUies.X 
The  fii-st  class,  as  the  name  implies,  contained  all  that  had  been 

• AriioM,  lltslonjof  Rouie^  vol*  ii.  jip.  532,  533. 

t It  wa.s  in  u.c.  2C9  that  the  Romans  lirst  atlJnl  to  their  oM  cumbrons  and  oo])|K.‘f 
iiioiiry  ft  silver  «.oiimgc,  conformed  to  that  of  the  Oreek  states.  Tlie  ffenarius  (uoini* 
milly  ctiual  to  ten  a.scK  or  |H)«nds  of  copper)  wa.s  intciide<l  to  be  etpial  to  the  Greek 
>f,'arhuut^  and  was  worth  nearly  Tliia  was  tlio  chief  current  coin  throughout 
Italy.  The  Romans  kept  their  own  arcounts  in  Ksferert*  (sca/oYii).  'Hie  aestcrec 
was  a .Hinall  silver  coin,  of  the  nominal  value  of  two  and  a half  a.scs,  and  really. 
eijHal  to  ouc-fourtli  of  the  denarius,  nr  2|/^.  It  iv‘pn*seiitcd  the  origiiml  value  of 
I lie  asy  when  it  was  i‘cidly  a [Mmnd  of  cop|K*r,  Ubralis.  f4ee  further,  on  the  whole 
*«ubjoet,  the  author's  article.^  on  Roman  wt  ight.s  and  money  in  the  hicUvnai'y  ft/ 
i\  nfiyitt'firji. 

X f'iveH.Roiiinni,  Xomen  Ixitiniim,  Soeli, 
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admittud  to  the  full  Honuiu  franchise,  by  the  extension  of  which  Rome 
had  been  eidarged  from  an  urban  community  to  a wide-spread  terri- 
tory. From  the  Ciminian  forest  in  Etruria  to  beyond  tlie  Liris  in 
Campania,  large  tracts  of  land  had  been  included  in  the  domain  ot 
the  re])ublic,  and  added  to  the  number  of  the  Roman  tribes,  which 
were  tlius  made  up  to  thirty-three.  Veii  {with  its  chief  allies), 
the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  the  Volsciaus,  iEquians,  and  other 
Sabellian  tribes,  and  a great  part  of  the  Campanians,  had  been 
thus  incorporated,  with  a few  exceptions  even  in  Latium,  such  as 
Tibur  and  Pra;neste,  from  which  the  full  citizenship  was  withheld. 
On  others  it  was  only  conferred  in  its  social,  to  the  exclusion  of 
political,  rights.*  To  the  cities  included  in  this  public  domain, 
the  boundaries  of  which  cannot  be  accunitcly  detined,  must  be 
added  some  of  the  Roman  colonies  throughout  Italy ; but  the  greater 
number  of  the  colonies  fell  under  the  next  head.  AVith  reference 
to  the  formation  of  this  class  of  Roman  citizens,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  admission  of  the  ijcojile  of  a foreign  state 
into  the  dominant  civic  body  was  originally  regarded  as  a gain  to 
the  hitter  rather  than  to  the  former,  who  lost  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  their  own  states,  in  order  that  Rome  might  be  relieved 
from  the  rivalry  of  independent  neighbours.  It  ivas  not  tdl  she 
had  become  the  misti’ess  of  a great  empire  that  tlie  cnjoj’ment  of 
her  citizenship  could  be  prized  as  the  highest  privilege;  and  a 
native  of  Tusculum,  for  example,  must  long  have  regarded  the 
change  with  a regret  like  tliat  of  an  Irish  luitriot  for  the  parlia- 
ment on  College  Green.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  under- 
stand the  eagerness  of  Rome  to  confer  her  citizenship  on  the 
people  of  otlier  states,  nay  even  to  impose  it  as  the  penalty  of 
defeat  in  war.  Rut  when  slie  became  a sovereign  state,  she  began 
to  restrict  what  >vas  now  truly  a privilege,  and  to  jilace  those  who 
would  in  earlier  days  have  been  full  citizens  in  one  of  the  two 
classes  that  are  still  to  be  described. 

The  Lat  'm  Same  must  not  lx;  confounded  with  the  Latin  cities, 
nearly  all  of  wliich,  as  we  have  just  seen,  possessed  the  full 
Roman  franchise.  It  originated  from  the  time  when  Rome,  having 
recently  become  the  head  of  the  states  of  Latium,  joined  tlie 
Latins  in  sending  out  colonies,  besides  those  founded  by  herself 
alone.  These  “ Latin  colonies  ” — ns  they  were  called  in  contra- 
distiuction  to  those  purely  Roman — enjoyed  only  such  civic  rights 
as  were  at  first  granted  to  the  conquered  cities  of  Latium ; the 
most  important  being  the  freedom  of  trading  and  inheriting  pro- 

• TliU  was  valjud  iLc 
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perty  within  tlio  Homan  state,  and  the  privilege  of  any  of  their 
citizens  to  he  enrolled  in  one  of  the  Homan  tribes  on  migrating  to 
Home.  By  the  increasing  jealousy  with  which,  as  we  have  Just 
seen,  the  Homans  afterwards  guarded  their  citizenship,  this  privi- 
lege of  becoming  citizens  by  migration  was  confined  to  those  who 
had  held  magistracies  in  a Latin  state.  Long  before  the  jiresent 
l)criod,  these  colonies  had  ceased  to  have  aiiy  connection  with  the 
Latins,  and  the  name  was  perpeluated  to  describe  a certain  position 
of  restricted  civic  privilege,  which  was  granted  to  colonies  sent 
out  by  Home  herself,  and  which  the  (;olonists  were  content  to 
accei)t  in  consideration  of  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Most  of 
the  Homan  colonies,  in  fact,  belonged  to  this  class. 

Tliese  colonies,  whether  “ Itoraan”  or  “Latin,”  formed  a vital 
jiart  of  the  system  by  which  the  Homan  empire  was  extended. 
They  were  in  Italy,  what  Cicero  calls  the  later  colonies  in  distant 
lands,  “bulwarks  of  the  empire”  {propwjnacula  imperii)',  and  in 
return  they  leant  for  support  upon  the  force  of  the  mother  city. 
They  were  iit  first  founded  in  conquered  districts,  to  keep  the 
people  in  subjection ; and  the  colonists  received  a share — usually 
a third — of  the  conquered  territorj',  from  the  cultivation  of  which, 
whether  by  themselves  or  the  dispossessed  proprietors  as  their 
tenants,  they  derived  the  name  ever  since  used  to  describe  such 
settlers.*  No  Roman  colony  could  he  composed  of  mere 
adventurers,  going  out  at  their  own  pleasure ; hut  each  was  sent 
forth  by  the  vote  either  of  the  senate,  or  the  centuries,  or  the 
plebs.f  Leaders,  usually  three  in  numher,J  were  appointed  to 
conduct  the  colonists,  who  were  entirely  volunteers.  The  law 
defined  each  man’s  allotment  of  land.  ITiey  marched  to  the 
appointed  place  in  martial  array  and  under  militarv'  discipline.  § 
There  a city  was  marked  out  by  the  2>lough,  and  the  boundaries  of 
its  territor}'  Were  carefully  drawn ; and  a number  of  functionaries, 
who  accompanied  the  colony,  iirocecded  to  the  work  of  land- 
measuring,  building,  organizing,  2)rei)ai'ing  records,  and  providing 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  government  of  the  colony 
was  modelled  on  that  of  the  j)arent  state.  There  was  a popular 
assembly,  which  chose  the  magistrates,  and  might  even  make 
laws,  i>rovided  they  did  not  clash  with  those  of  Home.  There 

* Colomts  from  coUrc,  to  till. 

r By  a sauUus  consuUum,  a Icr,  or  a pkbiacUum. 

t Tritimciri  ad  cvloiios  dcdiiceiidoa.  There  were  aliaj  dcaiiairi,  qutnqueciri,  and 
tajinUviri,  that  is,  tea,  live,  or  twcuty  leadei-s. 

§ "Sub  i-cxillo,"  that  is,  under  the  otundard. 
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wns  a senate,  the  liiiriie  of  which  reenlleil  the  old  constitution  of 
Rome.*  There  were  cliief  ina^^istrates,  eorre.siwnding  to  the 
Itiiinan  consuls,  and  in  a few  instances  called  hy  the  same  name. 
Imt  commonly  designated  by  their  number,  which  was  usually  two, 
but  not  uufrequontly  four  {(hnanviri  or  (juattuorciri).  Tlieir 
office  was  annual,  and,  as  all  great  questions  of  policy  were 
decided  at  Rome,  tlieir  functions  were  chiefly  judicial.  In  some 
of  the  Italian  cities  they  were  replaced  by  a prefect  sent  out 
annually  from  the  cajiital. 

All  the  communities,  whicli  hail  neitlier  the  “ Roman  citizen- 
shi))’’ nor  the  “Latin  name,”  were  included  under  the  name  of 
AHiea  or  Allied  StoteaA  beneath  which  their  subject  condition  was 
carefully  veiled.  Their  relations  to  Itome  were  as  various  a.s  tlie 
treaties  by  which  they  were  admitted  to  her  alliance,  llie  Herni- 
caiis,  for  example,  nominally  po.ssessed  their  ancient  equal  league 
witli  Rome,  though  they  would  have  asserted  equal  rights  at  their 
peril ; while  the  states  last  sulidued,  such  as  Tarentum  and  the 
Samnites,  had  scarcely  a semblance  of  liberty  left.  Their  alliance 
with  Rome  involved  the  dissolution  of  their  old  nation.al  leagues, 
which  it  was  the  constant  Roman  policy  to  break  up;  and  in  some 
cases  the  members  of  the  .ancient  confederacies  were  forbidden  to 
intermarry  with  each  other.  lYhile  the  Roman  army  was  still 
held  to  consist  of  the  le\y  of  the  Roman  and  Latin  citizens,  the 
allies  were  bound  to  furnish  contingents,  apjiarently  on  a scale 
jirescribed  by  treaty;  but  in  case  of  necessity  their  whole  force 
would  l)c  at  the  disposal  of  Rome.  Each  state  l)orc  the  expense 
of  its  own  contingent,  and  the  taxes  raised  for  this  puqwse  were 
enforced,  if  necessary,  by  Roman  officers.  The  most  costly  muni- 
tions of  war  were  provided  by  the  Latin  cities  and  the.  allies;  and 
the  contingent  of  allied  cavidry  was  thrice  that  raised  by  the 
Romans  and  the  Latins.  Tlie  Greek  maritime  cities,  in  the  same 
way,  furnished  contingents  to  the  fleet.  Thus  the  allies  added  to 
the  strength  of  Rome,  while  sharing  none  of  the  privileges  of 
her  citizens,  except  the  materi.al  benefits  of  her  government  and 
her  powerful  protection  from  foreign  foes. 

In  the  political  government  of  the  allied  states,  Rome  pursued 
her  great  system  of  making  her  jtower  the  surer  by  moderation  in 
its  use,  .and  prefen'ing  indirect  inlluence  to  direct  coercion.  Like 
Sparta,  she  everAavhere  favoured  the  aristocratic  party,  and  the 
result  of  this  policy  was  seen  in  a striking  case,  when  Capua 

* It  nn.s  rallftl  eurla  or  oiilo  fhnt$-ionHin:  its  werv  cnt'iaVi  or  tlccurioncs. 

+ Sociiy  pirtif  i'atv  or 
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refaswl  to  join  tlie  Samuites.  In  no  Italian  state  were  the  jieople 
reiUiced  to  a condition  like  that  of  the  laireda'Uionian  lielots,  nor 
docs  tribute  .seem  to  liave  been  exacted,  exi'ept  from  the  Celtic 
cantons,  which  W'ere  probaldy  regarded  a.s  mere  settlements  of 
barbarians  within  the  limits  of  tlie  cm])ire.  Indeed,  the  first  de- 
signation by  which  tlie  Italians  were  recogni.sed  a.s  a united  i)eoj)lc, 
“ the  men  of  the  toga”  (Jmjuti'),  was  used  to  distinguish  tliem 
from  the  Celts,  “ the  men  of  the  hose”  {hramiti)-*  and  the  dis- 
tinction corresponded  to  the  great  geographical  division  between 
Gaul  and  Italy  in  the  proper  sense.f  Within  the  latter  limits, 
the  toga  became  more  and  more  the  mark  of  Homan  influence;  in 
other  words,  Italy  Ijecamc  more  and  more  Latini/.ed.  And  the 
more  succe-ssfully  this  pro<;t>SR  was  carrietl  on,  the  more  imjMjssible 
dill  it  become  to  maintain  the  allied  states  in  their  inferior  position. 
Such  a condition  was  natural  enough  for  newly  coniptered  nations 
in  a newly  coniptered  land  ; but  when  the  Italiatis  saw  the  Itoiuan 
empire  overspreading  the  world,  extended  by  their  own  toil  and 
blood,  they  must  have  felt  that  the  seat  of  that  empire  was  no 
longer  Home,  but  Italy,  and  that  all  Italians  ought  to  have  an 
eipial  share  of  privilege.  The  assertion  of  the.se  claims  was 
postponed  while  the  suliject  states  were  rushing  on  side  by  side 
with  the  Homans  in  the  career  of  victoiy  ; Init  at  length  they  had 
to  be  conceded,  and  tbe  Lex  Julia  conferred  the  full  Homan 
citizenship  on  the  Allies  as  well  as  on  the  Latins,  whose  cities 
were  included  under  the  general  name  of  muniripia  (n.c.  Uil). 

Thus  within  ten  years  of  the  departure  of  I'yrrhus  from  Italy, 
the  country  had  become  united,  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  liberties  of 
its  several  states,  and  Home  had  grown  tfi  a truly  sovereign  jaiwer. 
The  changes  w^hich  had  meanwhile  taken  place  in  her  own  constitu- 
tion, though  giving  a vast  incrca.se  of  powei'  to  the  popular  element, 
bad  not  deprived  her  of  that  concentrated  force  which  is  wielded 
by  an  aristocracy.  The  growth  of  great  families  among  the  jile- 
bcians  reinforced  the  ujiper  cla.sses ; and,  though  the  exclusive 
aristocracy  of  birth  harl  been  broken  down,  tlie  aristocracy  of  wealth 
possesseil  an  overwhelming  influence.  A stable  centre  for  that 
influence  was  provided  in  the  senate,  whose  initiative  in  receiving 
ambassadors  and  in  all  ipicstions  of  war  and  jieacc,  gave  it  a pre- 


* JtihcuriuUK  llmt  llu*  <.VlU»  «>f  Italy  liavc  Ik-cu  l»y  uii  mli*  li- 

of  attire  HO  “ eoiiKjMcuous  l>y  it«  aWiice"  in  those  of  our  own  Ulaml.  In  fart,  >»vine 
MH'l  of  {Kintnlooiis  serin  to  have  been  \vt»ni  by  all  the  iialioiis  that  suiToiimletl  liir 
(iivrks  aiitl  Italians,  frc»ni  the  Persians  to  ilir  thiiils. 
t See  ('hap.  XIX.  p.  PU. 
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poiideniting  weigUt  during  the  long  ciu-eer  of  military  conflict  on 
which  Rome  Inul  embarked.  The  constitution  of  this  august 
body  was  now  finally  settled,  and  a path  was  opened  to  its  honours 
for  every  citizen  who  had  the  wealth  to  conduct  a successfiil  can- 
vass, by  making  its  memhership-a  direct  and  necessary  result  of  an 
election  to  the  first  of  the  higher  magistracies.  It  was  in  B.c.  268 
that  the  number  of  the  (jumstors  wa.s  increased  to  eight;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  discretion  of  the  censors  in  excluding  a 
I)ast  magistrate  from  a seat  in  the  senate — e.xcept  for  “ infamy  ” 

— was  abolished.  On  the  expiration  of  their  office,  the  quiestors 
entered  the  senate  with  the  right  of  spealcing,  and  vacancies  were 
filled  up  from  their  number  on  the  next  censorial  revision.  The 
assembly,  thus  frequently  recruited  from  a class  whom  the  people 
had  recently  elected,  became  the  representative  of  all  orders  iu  the 
state,  and  the  august  majesty  with  which  it  spoke  to  foreigners 
was  the  true  voice  of  the  Roman  j)coj)le.  Compared  with  this 
power,  that  of  the  consuls,  who  held  office  only  for  a year,  was 
really  insignificant.* 

On  the  minor  political  changes  of  this  period  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell.  The  attempt  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  gi'eat  families  by  allowing  their  freedmen  (the 
emancipated  slaves)  to  enrol  themselves  in  any  tribe  they  pleased 
(b.c.  312)  was  revei-sed  by  the  censors  Fabius  and  Decius,  who 
confined  them  to  the  four  city  tribes  (b.c.  304).  The  distinction  - 
Ijctwecn  the  country  and  city  tribes  was  still  marked  by  a differ- 
ence of  manners  and  occupations,  which  wo  could  wish  to  have 
better  means  of  tracing.  The  members  of  the  country  tribes  were 
still  rustics,  though  fully  sensible  of  their  stake  in  the  greatness 
of  the  city  and  their  share  in  her  glory.  They  went  up  to  Rome 
to  take  part  in  the  elections  and  in  voting  upon  important  mea- 
sures, to  present  themselves  at  tlie  military  levies,  or  to  transact 
law  and  other  private  business.  “ 'With  these  exceptions,  and 
when  they  were  not  serving  in  the  legions,  they  lived  on  their 
small  properties  in  the  country ; their  business  Wfis  agriculture, 
their  recreations  were  country  sjjorts,  and  their  social  pleasures 
were  found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neighbours  at  seasons  of 
festival ; at  these  times  there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often 
some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude  attempts  at  dramatic 
dialogue,  one  of  the  simidest  and  most  universal  amusements  of 
the  human  mind.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 

• Wo  liHve  not  space  to  describe  tlic  details  of  the  senate's  eoustitutioii,  a subject 
which  is  admirably  treated  in  l)r.  Mommsen's  History. 
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(•ravings ; of  tlie  beauty  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of 
tlie  ehiirni.s  of  eloquence  and  of  the  highest  poetry,  of  the  deep 
interest  which  can  be  excited  by  inquiry  into  tlie  causes  of  all  the 
wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of  the  highest  and 
most  indispensable  enjojTiients  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  agri- 
cultural Romans  of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever.”* 
But  the  life  of  a nation  is  more  tlian  the  most  refined  plea.sures  ; 
and,  while  the  polished  and  philosojihical  Athenians  were  yielding 
their  lilierty  to  tyrant  after  tyrant,  and  worshipping  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  as  a god,  the  I^atin  and  Sabine  farms  were  rearing 
such  men  as  Fabrieius  and  “ Curius  with  his  unkemiit  locks,”  to 
conquer  kings  in  dignity  as  well  as  in  arms. 

The  Romans  of  the  city,  enjoying  that  higher  intellectual 
activity  which  is  piuchascd  at  so  great  a cost  of  serene  pleasure, 
and  sometimes  of  iirofounder  cnergj’,  had  some  scope  for  their 
powers  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  like  the  Athenians.  But 
practical  politics  can  never  engross  the  mind  of  a thoughtful  man, 
and  it  was  well  for  after  ages  that  the  most  masculine  minds  of 
Rome  found  a special  field  for  those  speculative  energies  which 
the  Greeks  devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy.  Tliere  seems  to 
have  been  something  in  the  character  of  the  i>eople,  and  there 
was  ver)^  much  in  the  working  of  the  constitution,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  study  of  law.  It  was  part  of  the  inlieritance  handed 
down  by  their  patriarchal  constitution,  that  the  heads  of  families 
must  be  able  to  adjust  and  defend  the  rights  of  their  clansmen  and 
their  clients  by  knowledge  as  well  as  2>ower;  and  the  hall  of  eveiy 
Roman  nobleman  was  a waiting  room,  thronged  with  friends  and 
dej)endcnts  who  came  to  consult  him  on  his  first  appearance  in  the 
morning.  Tlicre  were  some  families,  in  particular,  that  sought  in 
legislation  and  civil  administration  the  fame  which  most  of  their 
compeers  won  by  arms.  Such  was  the  Claudian  house,  which 
could  boast  of  the  Decemvir  and  the  Censor,  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  and  the  Appian  Road.  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  the 
colleague  of  Laevinus  in  the  first  campaign  against  Pyrrhus, 
appears  to  have  heen  the  first  of  those  “ counsel  learned  in  the 
law  ” {jurisconsult i)  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  direct- 
ing all  who  came  to  seek  their  advice,  and  whose  opinions  consti- 
tuted that  great  body  of  unwritten  law,  “ the  answers  of  skilled 
lawyers  ” {responsa  prudentiunC).  A remarkable  step  was  taken 
towards  the  general  publication  of  such  learning  by  Gnaeus 
Flavius,  the  .secretary  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  who  pub- 
* Arnold’s  Jliiddmj  of  Rov\f^  vol.  ji.  pp.  449. 
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lislieil  a book  describin'^  tlie  tecbnieal  forms  of  pleading-  and  the 
rules  for  fixing  the  sittings  of  the  coiirt.s — matters  which  the 
patricians  had  hitherto  kept  as  the  secrets  of  their  order.  Though 
tlie  .son  of  a freedman,  Flavius  was  enrolled  I13'  his  patron  in  the 
senate,  and  clcetwl  Curule  .(Edile  bj'  the  people.  Ilis  work 
appears  to  have  been  tbe  first  that  was  written  on  Itonian  law. 

Of  general  literature,  except  the  I’ontifical  Annals  and  the 
genealogical  registers  of  great  families,  there  was  an  absolute 
dearth  ; for  the  Hellenic  impulse,  to  which  all  Roman  literature 
owed  its  origin,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  onlj'  ajiiiears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  tragedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  himself  a 
Greek,  after  the  First  Punic  War.  The  onl}'  a])[)roach  to  dra- 
matic composition  was  in  the  FahuUc  AfelluiKP,  alreadj’  men- 
tioneil  as  bornnved  from  the  Oscans  of  Campania, — a rude,  coarse 
dialogue  on  some  ludicrous  subject.  There  was  aiKithcr  form  of 
indigenous  poetry,  not  j-et  dignified  with  the  name  of  litera- 
ture, but  destined  to  receive  a brilliant  development.  Snfirr  has 
Iwen  well  described  as  a hardy,  prickly  shrub  of  genuine  Latin 
growth,  and  bj'  far  the  Ix'st  product  of  the  soil.  It  originated  with 
the  strolling  minstrels  or  ballad  singers,  who  went  from  town  to 
town  and  from  house  to  house,  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  flute 
and  chanting  the  medleys  (.•inttnre),*  which  they  either  impro- 
vised or  h:td  previously  composed  on  Juiy  subject  suggested  bv 
their  own  fancy  or  suitial  to  their  hearers,  in  a peculiar  metre 
called  the  Siiturtiian,  which  survives  in  the  fragments  of  Nievius. 
and  in  some  epitn[ihs  of  the  age  w'e  are  now'  describing.  The.se 
ballads  formed  a part  of  the  entertainments  provided  for  the 
Roman  ]>eople,  in  conjunction  with  musicians,  dancers,  roj)C- 
walkers,  jugglers,  and  Etruscan  pantomimists,  at  the  Great 
Games,  besides  the  ch.ariot  races  w'hich  were  the  jiroper  busine.ss 
of  that  great  national  festival,  the  origin  of  which  is  referred  to 
the  age  of  the  Tanjuins.  Those  games,  preserved  with  religious 
reverence,  and  converttsl  from  an  occasional  into  an  annual  festival, 


* The  etymology  of  this  wonl  i.M  still  in  dispute  ; Imt  thuiv  seems  no  goinl  rensou 
f«»r  iTjectiiig  the  obvious  explaiintion  (lerivcnl  from  its  Uf*e  as  a cotmuou  noun.  When 
Tennyson  ralU  his  **  ITinecss/’  a vutUaj^  no  one  hesitates  to  wiek  (though  not  evoiT 
one  succeeds  in  finding)  his  ineaniiig  in  the  common  sense  of  the  latter  wonl.  So 
when  we  find  derived  from  mhtr  (full),  signifying  a dish  <»f  various  sort*  of 

hxxl,  and  when  we  art*  Iw.vitlea  told  by  Dionysius  that  tlie  poetical  Mitura  was  made 
up  <if  variouii  kinds  of  poems,  we  can  hanlly  doubt  wlieiicc  tbe  s.alirist.s  obtninetl  tin* 
name  of  the  dish  they  s«‘t  before  their  hearers.  Th«*re  is  no  dim.t  connection  with 
the  (»rt‘ek  fvityrs  and  Satyrie  Drama,  tliough  it  is  quite  jsissihle  tliat  the  latter  name 
ejiine  ultimately  from  the  same  rwd. 
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wlitii  rlie  curulc  luililc.s  wero  Mpjxiintod  to  suporiuteml  them  (b.C. 

fumi-sliod  tlie  niiclou.i  of  a niitionn]  theatre,  especially  when 
a sta'^e  was  erected  in  tlie  Cireiis  Jfaximn.s,  and  a sum  i)rovidod  hy 
the  state  for  the  e.xhihitions  just  referred  to  (ita\  :U!4).  l!ut. 
thoiifili  a century  had  elapsed  since  that  time,  there  wa.s  still  a 
prejudice  against  the  performers,  both  rooted  in  jaddic  feeliuo  and 
embodieil  in  the  law.  The  art  of  the  poet  atid  mirnist  seems  to 
have  Ijeen  des]>ised  as  •generally  practised  by  low  foreigners,  Oscau 
and  Etruscan,  feared  ns  an  instrument  of  the  enchanter,  and  disap- 
l>roved  as  a woaj)on  aimed  at  public  order  and  private  character. 
The  Twelve  Tables  forbad  alike  the  incatitations  of  the  sorcerer, 
the  dirges  of  hired  mourners,  and  the  personal  attacks  of  the 
himjKKjner  ; and  Cato  tells  us  that  “ in  former  times  the  trade  of 
a })0et  was  not  respc*cted;  if  anyone  occujaed  himself  therewith, 
or  addicted  himself  to  banquets,  he  was  called  an  idler;”  and  the 
practice  of  such  arts  for  jiay  was  held  as  a special  degradation. 
Performers  were  excluded  by  the  censors  from  the  army  and  the 
comitia.  The  magistrates  sat  in  judgment  on  their  performances; 
and  the  actor  who  presumed  on  the  grudging  patronage  of  the 
state  might  pay  for  his  want  of  success  with  imprisonment  and 
stripes.  Such  discouragements  effectually  postponed  the  rise  of 
a national  dramatic  literature.  None  but  persons  of  a low  class 
would  become  performers ; and  these  were  for  the  most  part 
Etruscans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chariot  races  were  hehl  in  the  greatest 
honour,  and  presided  over  by  the  highest,  magistrate  present  at 
Home.  At  first  two  chariots  ran  at  a time,  their  drivers  being 
ilistinguished  by  colours,  which  were  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
the  seasons,  the  white  for  the  winter  snow,  the  red  for  the  summer 
heat : two  others  were  afterwards  added,  the  ^reen  for  spring,  and 
the  blue  or  t/rey  for  autumn.  Each  colour  had  of  course  its  own 
eager  partisans  ; but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  empire  that  they 
liecamo  symbols  of  political  factious,  and  at  last  the  emblems  of 
those  feuds  which  deluged  the  circus  of  Constantinople  with  blood. 
The  games  of  the  circus  must  not  be  dismissed  without  a mention 
of  that  fatal  symptom  of  degeneracy,  the  first  exhibition  of  gladia- 
torial shows  in  the  first  year  of  the  Punic  Wars  (b.c.  204)  ns  a 
l)art  of  the  solemnities  at  the  funeral  of  D.  Junius  Brutus.  The 
practice  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  fi'om  the  Etruscans,  as 
a substitute  for  the  human  sacrifices  oflered  from  time  im- 
memorial at  the  funerals  of  great  men,  as  for  example  at  that  of 
Patroclus  in  the  //iad,  that  the  decease<l  might  not  depart  nn- 
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attended  by  the  souls  of  enemies  or  followers.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  victims  on  this  occasion  were  the  Etruscan  prisoners  from 
Volsinii,  the  conquest  of  which  city  in  this  year  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Etruria. 

8uch,  in  brief  outline,  was  tbe  condition  of  tbc  republic  at  the 
clo.se  of  what  has  well  been  called  the  spring-time  of  its  exist- 
ence. And  it  is  most  important  to  notice  that  Itome  achieved  the 
conquest  of  Italy  just  at  the  time  when  the  kingdoms  founded  by 
the  succsseors  of  Alexander  in  the  East  had  reached  their  highest 
pitch.  The  place  of  Home  was  now  clearly  acknowledged,  as  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  by  the  chief  among  tho.se  king- 
doms. > As  the  Italian  expedition  of  rynhns  had  derived  its 
impulse  from  the  conflicts  that  had  been  waged  for  half  a century 
for  the  dojninion  of  Greece  and  Asia,  so  his  repuhsc  naturally 
brought  his  conquerors  within  the  sphere  of  Grecian  polities. 
While  the  Epirot  was  exciting  new  alarm  by  his  victories  in 
Greece,  an  embassy  arrive<I  at  Home  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egjqd,  to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  rejmblic  (n.c.  273). 
The  Homans,  in  return,  sent  an  embassy  of  three  of  their  most 
distinguished  senators  to  Alexandria — then  at  the  height  of  its 
political  power  and  literary  gloiy.  The  envoys  would  not  have  been 
Homans,  if  the  sight  of  all  this  sjtlendour,  following  upon  their 
victory  over  Pyrrhus,  had  not  roused  in  their  minds  the  prophetic 
anticipation  of  an  apj>roacbing  struggle  with  the  Hellenic  race 
for  the  dominion  of  the  world.  But,  before  the  decision  of  that 
question  between  the  two  branches  of  their  common  nice,  a long 
war  had  to  be  waged  for  life  and  death  with  the  great  Semitic 
power,  which  was  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Home  had  to 
conquer  Carthage  in  a struggle  which  brought  herself  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  before  she  was  prepared  to  subdue  the  kindred  Greeks. 
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THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR.  B.C.  264  TO  B.O.  241. 


**  Url)8  antiqoA  fuit,  Tyrii  tenaere  coloni 
Cartiuoo,  Italiam  contra  Tyberinaquc  longd 
Ostia;  dives  opnro,  stadiisque  asperrima  belli." — Viroti. 


^ICILT  Till  BATTL«-nXLD  OF  ROMS  AKD  CARTIIAOK  — ITS  C0R5WJTION  WITH  ITALT, 
QEKXCIS,  ARD  OARTIIAOB — SBIZaRS  OF  MKSSANA  BT  TUB  XAMBRTINKS~THST  ARE 
BESIiaED  DT  IIIKRO — AT1>  VOTKD  TO  THEM  BT  THE  ROXANS — BROtNNIMO  OF  THE 
FIRST  PinriO  WAR — SDC0B8SIS  OF  TUB  ROXANS — TUBT  ARB  JOINBD  BT  HIKRO — THRIR 
•VICTOUY  AT  AORIOElfTUX— HiSTOBt  OF  TUB  P1UK5ICIANS— lUKlR  ‘PROPER  NAME 
CA.SAANITBS->TUKIR  LAHOUAGB  SEXITIO — TRAPITIOB  OF  THKIR  XTORATION  FROM 
TIIR  RED  SKA  TO  TUB  XKDITBRRAliKAN — TUB  OITIRS  OF  PIKBNICIA— UISTORT  OF  TTRR 
AND  8IO0N — TIfEIH  C»XXERCB  AND  NAVIGATD>N —COLONIES  OF  TUB  PIKENICIANS — 
CAKTHAOB — LKQENDS  OF  ITS  FOUNDATION — ITS  DOXINIOM  IN  AFRICA — ITS  XARITIMR 
AND  COLONIAL  BXPIRB  I.t  SPAIN,  SARDINIA,  AND  8I0ILT— RIVALRY  WITH  TUB 
0BKF.B8  AND  ALLIANCE  WITH  TUB  TTRRUBNIANS  — THE  CARTHAGINIAN  CONSTITUTION 
AND  RF.LIGION  — RBLATI0N8  WITH  ROXB  TO  THB  TIXR  OF  TUB  Pl'NIO  WAB.S — 
HISTORY  OF  THB  FIRST  PVNIO  WAR  RKSUMED —ATTACKS  ON  TUB  OoASTS  OF  ITALT — 
IHB  RoXAN  FLBRT— natal  VIOTORY  OF  DUILIUS— CAXPAIOXS  IN  SARDINIA,  CORSICA, 
AND  SICILY — NATAL  TICTORT  OP  BBOULU8 — HIS  SCCCESSBS  IN  AFRICA — HIS  DEFEAT 
AND  IXPBISONXBNT — THB  WAR  RESUXBD  IN  SIOILT — VICTORY  OF  PANORXF3  AND 
SIBGB  OF  LILTBJIUX— RBGULUS  AT  ROXB — WRICK  OF  THB  ROXAN  FLRRT— EXPLOITS 
OF  HAXILCAR  BARCA  IN  SICILY — ROXAN  VIOTORT  OFF  THB  JIGATIAN  ISLANDS — OON> 
CLUSION  OF  THB  WAR— SICILY  A ROXAN  PROYINOB — REVOLT  AND  RECo.NqUBST  OF  TUB 
FALISCI — POPULATION  OF  ROMK. 

When  PjttIius  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Sicily,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed,  “ How  fine  a battle-field  are  we  leaving  to  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians ! ” That  island  has  been  described  as 
geographically  ladonging  to  Italy,  as  truly  as  the  Peloponnesus 
Ixilongs  to  Greece ; and  that  a political  division  at  the  straits  of 
Messina  is  as  unnatural  as  the  partition  of  Italy  itself,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Sicily  and  the  South  of  Italy  have  generally  been 
held  by  the  same  or  kindred  nations.  The  Siceli,  from  wliom  the 
island  received  its  name,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  people 
as  the  Itali  of  the  peninsula.  The  Hellenic  settlements  studded 
the  shores  alike  of  Magna  Grtccia  and  of  Sicily.  By  the  events 
now  about  to  be  related,  the  natural  union  of  the  island  witli 
the  peninsula  was  established  by  the  Romans ; and  it  was  pre- 
served under  their  Gothic  successors.  When  the  kingdom  of  Ihc 
Lombards  was  founded  in  Italy  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Greek 
empire  held  Sicily,  in  conjunction  with  the  duchies  of  Naples  and 
Rome,  under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Rent  from  Italy  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  ninth  century,  as  it  had  nearly  been  by  the  Cartlm- 
ginians,  Sicily  was  reunited  to  the  peninsula  by  the  Norman 
adventurers  of  the  eleventh  century ; and  the  union  of  the  ishinil 
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with  Southern  Italy  was  perpetuated  (with  some  interruptions) 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  ; till  in  our  day  the  hero  who 
created  the  new  Italian  kingdom  began  his  work  in  Sicily. 

But  the  very  configuration  of  the  island  seems  to  indicate  the 
fate  w'hich  has  made  it,  in  every  age,  the  prey  of  adventurers  from 
diverse  quarters.  Severed  from  Italy  hy  the  straits,  it  is  exposed 
to  be  torn  from  its  connection  by  a superior  maritime  power.  If  its 
northern  coast  faces  the  peninsula,  its  eastern  shore  looks  towards 
Greece,  and  its  southern  towards  Africa:  and  we  have  already 
seen  how  these  aspects  were  significant  of  its  destinies  thus  far. 
For  centuries,  the  Greek  republics  and  the  power  of  Carthage  had 
been  contending  for  its  possession.  The  decline  of  the  former  had 
brought  the  latter  up  to  the  very  straits ; and  across  them  Home 
and  Carthage  now  eyed  each  other  with  a jealousy  about  to  break 
out  into  an  inteniecine  war,  in  which  the  Greeks,  now  represented 
only  by  the  rule  of  Iliero  at  Syracuse,  were  unable  to  take  more 
than  a subordinate  part.  The  conflict  was  brought  on  by  a cause 
apparently  insignificant. 

While  the  war  was  raging  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it 
hapjjcned  by  a strange  coincidence  that  the  cities  of  Rhegium  and 
Messana,  on  the  oj>positc  shores  of  the  straits,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  independent  frcebooter.s,  alike  the  enemies  of  both.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  garrisoned  Rhegimn  for 
Rome,  revolted  on  the  first  successes  of  P)Trhus.  Tlieir  massacre 
of  the  Greek  inhabitants  would  make  them  as  odious  to  Pyrrhus 
as  their  revolt  was  unpardonable  by  the  Romans.  They  were 
encouraged  to  defy  both,  and  to  hold  the  city  for  tliemselves,  by 
the  example  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  straits.  A 
body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  ser^’ed  under  Agatho- 
cles,  having  been  marched  to  Me.ssana,  on  their  way  back  to  Italy, 
rose  upon  the  citizens,  who  had  received  them  hospitably,  mas- 
sacred all  the  males,  and  took  possession  of  their  wives  and 
projKBrty  (about  B.c.  284).  By  assuming  the  title  of  Mamertini 
(children  of  Mamers,  or  Mars)  they  likened  themselves  to  the 
chosen  bands  which  had  been  sent  forth  by  their  Sabellian  ances- 
tors in  their  “ sacred  spring.”  Both  cities  thus  became  neats  of 
robbers,  preying  on  the  adjacent  territories  ; and,  w'hile  the  gar- 
rison of  Rhegium  were  strong  enough  to  make  war  on  Locri,  the 
Mamertines  of  Messana  carried  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Syra- 
cuse. The  first  business  of  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of 
Tarentum  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  punish  the  revolters  of  Rhegium 
(n.c.  271). 
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Meanwhile  the  Mamertincs  were  maintained  against  P}Trhus  hy 
the  help  of  the  Carthaginians.  On  his  retreat  they  formed  a third 
power  in  Sicily,  occupying  the  north-eastern  part,  while  Syracuse 
possessed  only  a small  territory  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Cartlia- 
gitiians  held  the  rest  of  the  island.  But  a new  impulse  Wius 
given  to  Syracuse  by  the  election  of  Hiero,  the  son  of  Hierocles, 
to  succeed  P}Trhus  as  general  of  the  Greeks  (b.c.  275).  Tliough 
at  first  raised  to  power  by  the  soldiers  against  the  will  of  the 
citizens,  he  soon  won  over  the  latter  by  his  wise  and  moderate 
government.  He  got  rid,  by  a treacherous  stroke,  of  the  mercena- 
ries who  had  been  the  tools  of  former  Syracusan  t}Tants,  and, 
having  remodelled  the  citizen  army,  he  led  them  out  to  extirpate 
the  nest  of  robbers  at  Messana.  By  a great  victory,  he  gained 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  shut  up  the  Mamertines 
in  the  city  (n.c.  270). 

After  the  siege  had  lasted  for  five  years,  the  Mamertines,  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  and  hopeless  of  mercy  from  Hiero,  saw 
that  tlieir  only  resource  was  surrender  either  to  Carthage  or  to 
Rome.  Tlic  majority  decided  that  to  give  Rome  a footing  in 
Sicily  would  constitute  a perfect  claim  upon  her  gratitude ; and 
envoys  were  sent  to  the  Senate,  to  offer  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
It  seemed  at  first  impossible  that  the  Romans  could  accept  such  a 
gift  from  the  partners  in  guilt  of  those  they  had  just  so  severely 
punished,  and  punished  by  the  aid  of  that  very  ally  against  whom 
the  Mamertines  asked  their  protection.  Tlie  suggestions  of 
cautious  policy,  too,  tended  the  same  way  as  the  dictates  of  good 
faitL  To  give  the  assistance  asked,  must  not  only  precipitate  a war 
w'ith  Carthage,  but  would  lead  the  Romans  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Italy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  certain  that  on  their  re- 
fusal the  city  would  be  given  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
attempt  to  seize  Tarentmn  seemed  to  justify  the  Romans  in  gaining 
a footing  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Tlie  Senate,  as  the  representative 
of  the  moderate  and  cautious  party,  still  hesitated,  when  the  con- 
suls referred  the  question  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  That 
assembly,  subject  to  the  impulses  by  which  masses  of  men  arc 
moved,  heard  only  the  voice  that  called  them  to  new  conquests 
beyond  the  shores  of  Italy  and  bade  them  not  to  suffer  the  Car- 
thaginians to  seize  a post  w'ithin  sight  of  their  shores.  Aid  was 
voted  to  tlie  Mamertines ; and  a de\dce  was  invented  to  bring  that 
aid  within  the  semblance  of  public  law.  They  were  treated  with, 
not  as  revolted  mercenaries,  but  as  Italians  established  at  a foreign 
post,  and  were  received,  just  like  the  other  Italians,  into  the  con- 
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leileracy  of  Koine,  who  proclaimed  herself  the  protector  of  the 
Itiilians  bcj-ond  the  seas.  A mandate  was  despatched  to  Hiero, 
requiring  him  to  desist  from  attacking  the  allies  of  Rome ; and  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage,  to  prepare  an  indirect  justitication 
of  the  war,  by  demanding  an  e.xjdanation  of  the  attempt  to  seize 
Tarentum  seven  years  before.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  scruple 
to  purge  themselves  from  the  charge  by  an  oath ; and  their  answers 
to  other  causes  of  complaint,  which  were  raked  up  to  strengthen 
the  Roman  case,  were  studiously  moilerate ; for  it  was  not  tlieir 
policy  to  precipitate  an  open  war  (b.c.  265). 

These  hollow  negociations  were  still  in  progress,  and  the  Homan 
preparations  to  cross  the  straits  were  all  but  complete,  when  news 
arrived  that  the  Carthaginians  had  aiqMiarcd  before  Messana  in 
the  character  of  mediators  and  concluded  a peace  between  Hiero 
and  the  Mamertiues;  and  that  then  the  anti-Roman  party  had 
surrendered  the  citadel  and  harbour  to  the  Carthaginian  forces 
uuder  Hanno.  Still  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius,  would  not  aban- 
don the  enterprize.  His  advanced  ships  were  warned  back  by  the 
Carthaginians ; and  a few  of  them  were  taken,  but  these  were 
sent  back  to  avoid  a cause  of  WiU".  A second  attempt  was  more 
successful.  Claudius,  the  consul’s  legate,  landed  at  Messana,  and 
called  a meeting  of  the  citizens,  at  which  Hanno,  who  was  present 
in  the  character  of  a friend,  was  seized,  and  consented  to  evacuate 
the  place.  He  was  punished  with  deatli  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  sent  a great  annament,  under  Hanno  the  son  of  Hannibal,  to 
besiege  Messana  by  sea  and  land ; while  Hiero,  who  had  with- 
drawn at  the  bidding  of  the  Romans,  renounced  their  alliance  for 
the  time,  and  returned  to  the  attack.  Tlic  siege  was  speedily 
raisetl  by  the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  who  eluded  the  Carthagi- 
nian fleet  and  transported  his  whole  anny  from  Rhegium  under 
the  cover  of  night.  He  kept  the  field  throughout  the  summer, 
inflicting  sevcDil  blows  on  the  enemy,  and  even  advancing  to  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  and  then  led  his  army  back  in  safety,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  Messana  (n.c.  264).  The  following  year  was 
marked  by  a similar  but  still  more  successful  campaign.  Both 
consuls  crossed  the  straits  unopposed,  and  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Syracusans  in  a battle  which  had  the  most  important 
political  results.  For  Hiero,  finding  the  issue  now  fairly  raised, 
whether  the  Romans  or  the  Carthaginians  were  to  be  masters  of 
Sicily,  wisely  chose  the  friendship  of  the  former,  and  remained 
their  firm  ally  during  the  rest  of  his  life  and  reign,  which  was 
protracted  to  nearly  fifty  years  (b,c.  263).  His  cxainjile  was 
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followed  by  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks ; and  thus,  besides  the 
strength  of  their  alliance,  the  Konians  gained  the  all-iiiiportaut 
posts  of  Syracuse  and  Messana.  AVith  such  a basis,  they  had  little 
difficulty  in  driving  back  the  Ciirthaginians,  in  a third  campaign, 
to  their  fortresses  on  the  coast.  The  only  inland  city  at  which  a 
stand  was  made  was  Agrigentmn,  into  which  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  threw  himself  with  50,000  men.  The  Itomans  blockaded 
the  city  for  seven  months,  reducing  the  besieged  to  the  utmost 
distress ; but  their  own  case  became  little  better,  when  Hanuo 
landed  at  the  port  of  Ileraclea,  and  cut  oil’  their  supplies.  Both 
parties  resolved  on  a battle,  as  the  only  relief  from  their  embarrass- 
ments. The  Romans  felt  for  the  first  time  the  superioi'ity  of  the 
terrible  Nuinidian  horse,  but  their  legions  secured  them  a dear- 
bought  victory,  which  left  tliem  too  exliausted  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  city  to  their  tleet  (n.c. 
202). 

Thus  the  Fikst  Punic  AA'ar  had  oi>ened  with  three  campaigns 
which  bad  nearly  given  the  Romans  the  coveted  prize  of  Sicily. 
But  they  had  only  just  entered  on  the  long  conllict  of  four-and- 
tweuty  years.  While  Hamilcar,  the  successor  of  Haiino,  en- 
trenclied  himself  in  the  maritime  fortresses,  by  his  sallies  from 
which  alone  hostilities  were  continued  in  the  island,  the  Romans 
had  to  jirepare,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  to  sustain  the 
burthen  of  a maritime  war  with  the  power  that  was  mistress  of 
the  sea.  This  iiaitse  in  the  operations  affords  ati  oiiportimity  for 
casting  back  a glance  on  the  previous  liistory  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  of  the  Phoenician  race  from  which  they  sj)rang,  and  of  which 
they  were  now  the  chief  representatives.* 

The  PiUKNiciANS  claim  a conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  liot  so  much  from  any  influence  they  had  on  the  great 
movements  of  political  events,  as  from  their  unexampled  activity 
in  commerce  and  colonization.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  past  course 
of  our  narrative,  they  have  only  occasionally  ajiiieared  as  conduct- 
ing the  commerce  which  enricheil  the  nations  of  Western  Asia 
and  supported  the  magnificence  of  Solomon, — as  resisting,  witli 
truly  Semitic  obstinacy,  the  attacks  of  comiuerors,  such  as  Nelm- 
ehadnezzar  and  Alexander, — and  as  allbrding  to  the  Persian  empire 
the  assistance  of  their  powerful  marine.  It  remains  to  take  a 

* TiiC  Hoinuus  vctl  tlu*  iiu-moiy  ol'  the  rha-uiuiiui  oH;*in  of  tlic  Cuitliagiiiiniis 

by  llic  iiuinc  iif  Paiii  (witli  its  tU  rivctl  ruljectivc  Pvni-  mx)  wliiuh  tlicy  to  llicni 

imUHorcntly  with  tlmt  of  Tlic  utijcLlivo  Pnuic  Phunii.i'iu 

i»y  it V u:«'b  by  u»:igc. 
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brief  connected  view  of  their  gradual  growth  in  that  commercial 
greatiic.ss,  wliich  had  its  centre  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Plioenice, — 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  their  sisters, — and  of  tliat  system  of  colonization 
which  carried  them  over  the  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  heyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Like  so  many  other  peoples,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world,  the  Plnenicians  are  commonly  known  by  a name  dift’erent 
from  that  by  which  they  called  themselves.  Phce.nkc  is  a Greek 
word,  signifying  “the  land  of  the  date-palm;”  but  various 
ancient  writers  have  recorded  the  fact,  that  the  native  name  of  the 
country  was  C/ow,  that  is,  Canaan.  On  a coin  of  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Ei)iphanes,  the  Syrian  Laodicea  is  entitled  “ a mother 
city  in  Canaan  ” ; and  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  the  African 
peasants  of  his  bishoj)ric  of  Hippo  (a  colony  of  the  Phaaiicians), 
when  asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would  reply  in  the  Punic 
dialect  “ Canaanites.”  All  this  agrees  with  the  statement  in  the 
tenth  chajiter  of  Genesis,  which  makes  Sidon  the  first-born  of 
Canaan,  and  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  various  tribes  that  over- 
spread what  is  commonly  kuotvn  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
extent  of  whose  settleiuonts  is  defined  as  reaching  from  Sidon  to 
the  cities  in  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea.*  Canaan  is,  in  fact,  a geo- 
gra[ihical  tenn,  signifying  “lowland,” as  opposed  to  Aram,  “high- 
land” (the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria),  and  it  is  applied  both  to  the 
ilcditeiTanean  coast,  and  to  the  great  jdain  which  extends  from 
the  Dead  Sea  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  through  Coele-Syria 
to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  How  closely'  the  dift'erent  tribes  of 
Canaanites  or  “ lowlanders  ” were  connected  wdlh  one  another  is 
j)roved  by  the  leagues  of  the  Sidonians  and  Hamathites  wdth  the 
nations  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Joshu.a. 

But  this  use  of  a common  geograjdiical  name  by  no  means  neces- 
sitates the  conclusion,  that  all  the  tribes  that  bore  it  were  of  the 
same  race ; nor  does  the  occurrence  of  Sidon  among  the  descendants 
of  Ham  necessarily  imjily  that  the  Phamicians  of  the  historic  age 
were  a Hamite  race.  We  have  already'  seen  that,  in  the  ethnic.al 
genealogies  of  Scrii>turc,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name  in  diffe- 
rent iiodigrees  indicates  the  succession  of  diflercnt  races  in  the 
same  regions.  How  the  evidence  is  complete,  that  the  dialects 
both  of  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  belonged  to  the  Semitic  family  of 
languages,  and  were  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrew.  Tlie  fact  is  dis- 
tinctly testified  by  the  fathers  Augustine  and  Jerome, — who  knew' 
* Gc'ucbis  X.  15—19. 
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Hebrew  well,  autl  were  able  to  compare  it  with  Punic,  wliich  was 
then  a living  dialect, — that  the  languages  difl'ered  little  from  each 
other.  The  proj>cr  names  are  easily  explained  by  Hebrew  etymo- 
logies ; and  the  legends  on  Plicenicinn  coins,  and  tlie  fragments  of 
the  Carthaginian  dialect  preserved  by  ancient  writers,  are  intelli- 
gible to  the  Hebrew  scliolar;  nay,  the  very  name  of  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  liyrsu,  is  the  Hebrew  Hozra/i,  that  is,  a fortress.*  If 
then  we  are  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  scriptural  genealog)’’, 
tliat  the  primeval  settlements  of  the  Hamite  race  in  Southern 
Canaan  extended  to  the  Phoenician  coast,  it  would  spem  necessary 
to  sujipose  that  these  were  afterwards  overrun  by  a Semitic  immi- 
gration, which  would  necessarily  adopt  something  of  the  character 
of  the  older  population.  The  religion  of  I’lioenicia,  especially,  seems 
to  bear  distinct  traces  of  Hamitic  sui)erstitions.f 

To  the  question,  whence  that  tide  of  Semitic  immigration  flowed, 
the  Phauiicians  themselves  gave  a very  interesting  answer,  wliich 
is  preservetl  by  Herodotus.  Visiting  the  temple  of  Hercules  (Mel- 
carth)  at  Tyre,  to  learn  if  he  couhl  reconcile  the  conflicting  accounts 
of  the  Greeks  and  Egjqitians  concerning  that  deity,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Tyrians  had  settled  on  that  coast  and  built  their  city  2300 
years  before  Ids  time  (more  than  2700  n.c.),  and  that  they  had 
come  originally  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.J  The  same  tradi- 
tion is  preserved  in  various  forms  by  other  ancient  writers ; and 
some  of  the  most  diligent  modern  enquirers  into  jirimeval  historj' 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  migration  of  tlie  Plimnicians 
from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  was  connected  with  the  great 
movement  of  the  Semitic  tribes  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  brought  the  family  of  Abraham  into  the  land  of  Can!uin.§ 

Re  this  as  it  may,  the  Phoenicians  are  found,  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  recorded  history,  occupying  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  between 
Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Coele-Syria  and  Galilee, 
from  about  the  35th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  Jlount  Carineh 
Here  they  founded  great  maritime  cities,  originally  independent  of 
each  other,  of  which  the  most  ancient  were  Arvad  (Aradus)  in  the 
north,  and  Sidon  and  Tyre  on  the  south.  To  these  were  afterwards 

% 

• In  fact,  tlie  Hebrew  seems  to  have  derived  its  existing  form  from  the  influence 
of  the  Canaanite  dialects,  and  honce  it  is  called  in  Scri]ituro  “the  laugusgu  of  Canaan.** 
— Itsaiah  xix.  18. 

t From  the  mention  of  Sidon  alono,  of  all  the  rho’-nician  cities,  in  Genesis  x.,  wo 
may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Hamite  element  was  most  distinctly  marked  iu  that  city ; 
and  that  this  was  one  cause  of  it«  rivalry  witli  Tyre  for  supremacy. 

J J/erod.j  ii.  44  ; comp.  i.  1,  vii.  89. 

§ Uawlinsou's  Ilcrodotusy  vol.  iv.  Fs>ay  ii.  On  the  Migrations  of  the  Tlinuiciaus. 
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lidded  Beryhis,  Bybliis,  and  Tripolis.  The  “ rock-lmilt  ” Tjtc  * 
di.sputed  the  lionour  of  antiquity  with  Sidon,  “ the  city  of  fisher- 
men,” which  claimed  to  be  its  mother-cit)%  AVlien  Palestine  was 
I'ompiered  by  the  Israelites,  the  latter  was  important  enough  to  lie 
called  “ great  Sidon,”  and  was  the  northernmost  city  included 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  assigned,  with  the 
“ strong  city  Tyre,”  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who,  instead  of  subduing 
their  part  of  Phoenicia,  became  tributary  to  the  Phienicians-t 
The.se  notices  show  us  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  Phamicians 
at  a high  degree  of  power  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  u.c.  Besides  these  settlements  on  the  coast,  the  king- 
dom of  Hamath,  on  the  Upiier  Oroutes,  seems  to  have  been  of 
Phtunician  origin,  and  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.s  against 
the  Israelites  under  Joshua.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the 
Sidonians  are  mentioned  among  the  ojipressors  of  Israel.  In  the 
Homeric  poems  we  often  meet  with  Sidon,  Sidonia,  and  the 
Sidonians,  as  flourishing  in  wealth  and  art,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  beautiful  woven  fabrics,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
commerce,  both  in  goods  and  in  slaves,  and  characterized  by 
cunning  in  their  dealings.  The  absence  of  tlie  very  name  of  Tyre 
from  Homer  is  hardly  a decisive  proof  of  its  insignificance ; for 
the  Greeks  may  naturally  have  denoted  tJic  country  and  jieojile  by 
the  name  of  the  city  with  which  they  became  first  acquainteil. 
The  mythical  stories  of  Greece,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Phamician 
colonies  in  the  west,  ])oint  to  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  centuries 
as  the  peihsl  when  the  Phienicians  had  already  become  active 
colonizers.  U tica,  on  the  African  coast,  was  said  to  have  •been 
founded  tiOO  years  before  Carthage,  and  Gades  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz), 
outside  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  a few  years  earlier.  The  worshiji 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (Melcarth)  at  the  latter  jdace  is  supjwseil 
to  furnish  a proof  that  Tyre  was  its  mother  city;  and  the  legend  of 
Cadmus  also  points  to  Tyre  as  the  leading  city  of  the  Plucnicians. 
The  historian  Justin  has  preserved  an  interesting  tradition,  that, 
a year  befoi-e  the  Trojan  war,  tlie  .Sidonians  were  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Ascalon  and  the  greater  jiart  of  the  inhabitants  of  .Sidon 
took  refuge  in  Tyre,  which  became  from  that  time  the  chief  city 
of  Phienicia.  .Such  a collision  between  the  Pluetiicians  and  the 
Philistines  is  not  imi>n.)bable  during  the  time  of  Israel's  servitude 

* TIiP  Hubrow  7\ior  niid  the  Greek  Ti'jpcf  are  Uiulcetic  varieties  of  the  I'lm  ihrum 
]iaim*  .Sf/p  or  .SV>r,  wliich  the  »pot  still  retains.  The  word  probably  signifies  a 
Berj  ius  and  Byblus  also  claimed  very  lii^h  anthpiity. 

+ Joghua  xi.  8 ; xix.  28,  20. 
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to  the  latter  people  ; and  a common  hostility  to  them  would  fur- 
nish one  motive  for  the  close  alliance  between  David  and  the 
Phamicians. 

With  the  formation  of  that  alliance,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  b.c.,  we  again  reach  safe  historic  ground.  Tyre 
is  now  without  dispute  the  leading  city  of  Phoenicia.  She  places 
at  the  disposal  of  David  and  Solomon  all  the  resources  of  art  as 
well  as  we.alth  for  the  building  of  the  tcmj)le,  the  grandest  edifice 
which  the  world  had  yet  seen,  and  the  monument,  not  only  of  the 
pietj'  of  Israel,  but  of  the  riches  and  civilization  of  Phamicia. 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  master  of  Lebanon  and  its  forests. 
His  ships  not  only  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  ho  joined  with  Solomon  in  naval  enterprises  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  the  port  of  Elath  (zEIana)  in  the  lied  Sea. 
The  treaty  made  by  the  two  kings  furnishes  a very  interesting 
example  of  the  relations  between  a commercial  and  agricultural 
j)eople.  From  Abibal,  the  father  of  Hiram,  down  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage,  Josej)hiis  has  preserved  a chronological  list  of 
kings,  furnished  by  the  Tyrian  histories  of  Dins  and  Menander. 
The  burthens  imposed  upon  the  people  by  Hiram,  to  support  his 
foreign  enterj)rises  and  his  magnificent  works  at  Tyre,  entaileil  a 
series  of  revolutions  and  a.ssassinations  of  rulers,  till  Ithbaal  or 
Ethbaal,  a priest  of  Astarte,  usurjied  the  crown  and  founded  a 
sacerdotal  dynastj’,  embracing  Sidon  as  well  as  Tyre.  The  origin 
of  his  power  throws  light  upon  the  fanatical  attemj)ts  of  his 
daughter  Jezebel  to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  The  native  annals  of  his  reign  recorded  the  great 
drought  which  forms  so  consj)icuous  a part  of  the  story  of  Ahab 
and  Elijah.  In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson  Pygmalion,  the 
brotlier  and  oppressor  of  Dido,  we  have  a point  of  contact  between 
the  native  annals  and  the  legends  of  the  classic  poets,  to  which 
we  shall  recur  presently  in  relation  to  the  foundation  of  Carthage. 
The  whole  story  seems  to  indicate  a conflict  of  the  royal  and 
hierarchical  jjowers. 

The  superior  interest  attached  to  the  colony  seems  to  have 
diverted  the  attention  of  compilers  from  the  annals  of  the  mother 
city,  and  our  next  mention  of  Tj’re  and  Sidon  occurs  in  the  com- 
plaints of  the  prophets  Joel  and  Amos  of  their  inroads  on  the 
coasts  of  Judah,  whence  they  carried  off  wealth  to  dedicate  in 
their  temples,  and  young  men  and  maidens  to  sell  as  slaves 
to  the  Grecians.*  The  slave-trade  of  the  Phcenicians  is  also 

• Jufl  iii.  4-  8 ; Amos  i.  6,  l».  This  iutrotUiction  of  JuwUli  slaves  into  Oix-ccc  l«y 
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noticed  in  those  wonderful  descriptions  of  Tyre  by  the  prophets 
Isaiiih  and  Ezekiel,  which  form  an  almost  ideal  picture  of  com- 
mercial greatness.  “Slaves  and  the  souls  of  men”  are  enumerated 
among  the  chief  articles  of  her  merchandise ; and  tho.se  Scriptures, 
which  have  been  falsely  said  to  sanction  slavery,  mark  this  abo- 
minable traffic  as  one  of  the  sins  that  were  preparing  terrible 
judgment  for  the  proud  city  that  said,  “ I am  of  perfect  beauty  : 
I am  a god  : I sit  in  tlie  seat  of  God  in  tlie  midst  of  the  seas.”* 
These  projihetic  pictures,  illustrated  by  the  light  of  history,  reveal 
one  feature  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
“ The  lu.Kury  that  enfeebles  ” is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  moral 
philosophy,  which  history  is  supposed  invariably  to  confirm.  This 
may  bo  true  of  nations  whose  greatness  is  founded  on  agriculture 
or  on  successful  war  ; but  in  a purely  commercial  state  it  is  quite 
lH)ssible  for  wealth  to  [iruduce  luxury  and  insolence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  call  forth  a display  of  almost  superhuman  strength. 
The  energy  which  is  ke[)t  active  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  is  ready  to 
be  expended  in  defence  of  wealth ; and  self-interest  has  often 
proved  a more  potent  stimulus  than  pafrioti.sm.  No  city  ever  with- 
stood her  enemies  more  pertinaciously  than  Tyre.  The  successive 
coiupierors  of  Western  Asia  made  the  acquisition  of  the  Phceuician 
ports  a chief  olijcct  of  their  [lolicy.  Sargon  succeeded  so  far  us 
to  unite  the  other  cities  in  a confederacy  against  T\Te,  which  is 
said  even  to  h.ave  been  joined  by  the  ancient  city  on  the  mainland, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  “ Old  Tyre.”  For  Tyre 
had  by  this  time  become  a double  city,  the  new  town  which  was 
built  on  (he  island  opposite  to  its  ancient  site  having  naturally 
become  the  stronghold.  Its  0047  defeated  the  united  fleets  of  its 
former  subjects,  and  the  city  wsis  besieged  in  vain  for  five  years 
by  Sargon  (b.c.  721 — 717).  The  interval  of  150  years,  between 
this  siege  and  that  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  seems  to  have  been  a 
jicriod  of  steady  prosperity,  during  a part  of  which  at  least 
riiauiicia  was  in  close  alliance  with  Egj-pt  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
a I’hamician  fleet  that  Neko  is  said  to  have  achieved  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  (about  b.c.  G]()).f  The  Phmnicians  had  soon 
to  feet  the  whole  weight  of  the  new  Babylonian  power.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar overran  I’limnicia  and  took  Sidon  by’  storm  ; but  only 
became  master  of  Old  Tyre  after  a siege  of  thirteen  years  (b.c. 
59S— .585).J 

the  Plinnician  tnerclinnts,  as  csrly  as  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  n.c., 
is  a fact  (iesen’inj;  of  more  attention  than  it  hfls  received. 

* Ibuiiih  xxiii.  ; E/tku  l xxvii.,  xwiii, 

t Sec  Vol.  J.  p.  133.  t See  Vol.  I.  p.  233. 
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Though  the  insular  city  still  preserved  its  independence  under 
its  own  kings,  its  power  had  received  a severe  shock.  Cyprus,  its 
most  ancient  colony,  was  taken  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egj  [)t.  But, 
at  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  Tyre  and  Sidon  still  appear  as  com- 
mercial states,  conveying  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  Joppa,  to  aid 
in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (b.c.  536).*  Tlie  Phoenician  cities 
made  a voluntary  submission  to  Cyrus  or  his  son,  if  that  should 
not  rather  be  called  an  alliance,  which  permitte<l  them  with  im- 
punity to  refuse  Cambyses  the  services  of  their  navy  for  his  jiro- 
jected  expedition  against  Carthage.  That  navy  formed  the  chief 
maritime  strength  of  the  Persian  empire.  By  its  aid  Cyrus  was 
enabled  to  subdue  the  Ionian  cities,  and  it  served  agsiinst  the 
Greeks  in  the  Persian  wars  with  varying  success,  till  the  Phreni- 
cians  were  signally  defeated  by  the  Athenians  off  Salarais  in 
Cyprus  (b.c.  44’9).  In  the  wars  between  the  Grecian  states,  the 
Phoenician  fleet  was  employed  in  aiding,  first  the  Spartans  and 
afterwards  the  Athenians,  according  to  the  varying  policy  of 
Persia.  By  their  aid  Couon  secured  the  ascendancy  over  Sparta 
which  enabled  him  to  build  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens,  and  Phoe- 
nician sailors  aided  in  the  work.  These  services  led  to  a friend- 
ship between  Phoenicia  and  Athens.  A decree  of  the  Athenian 
senate  made  Strato,  king  of  Sidon,  a public  guest,  and  immunities 
were  granted  to  Sidonian  merchants  settling  in  the  city,  where 
Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  of  a date  about  b.c.  380. 
During  all  this  time  the  Phoenician  cities  were  left  under  the 
government  of  their  own  kings,  profiting  themselves  and  enriching 
the  empire  by  their  commercial  prosperity.  In  the  war  witli 
Evagoras  of  Cji^rus  they  suffered  severely  for  their  fidelity  to 
Persia ; and  T)Te  is  even  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  insurgent 
prince.  At  this  period  Sidon  apjjears  as  the  chief  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cities.  The  Persian  king  had  a jmhice  there,  though  the 
city  was  governed  by  its  own  prince. 

Under  the  cruel  despotism  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  oppression 
of  the  Persian  satrap  and  military  commanders  at  Sidon  became 
so  intolerable  that  a congress  of  the  Phoenician  cities  at  Tripolis 
decided  on  a general  revolt  (b.c.  352).  The  royal  palace  at  Sidon 
was  sacked,  the  Persians  massacred,  the  fleet  burnt  to  render 
escape  impossible,  and  an  alliance  formed  with  Nectanebo  II., 
king  of  Egj^pt,  who  sent  a garrison  of  4000  Greeks  to  aid  in  the 
defence.  A\' c have  already  had  occasion  to  relate  the  disastrous 
issue  consequent  on  the  treachery  of  Tonnes,  king  of  Sidon,  and 

* Ezra  iii.  7. 
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of  Memnon,  the  leader  of  the  Greek  mercenaries.*  Even  this 
blow  did  not  destroy  the  prosperity  of  Sidon ; but  it  effectually 
alienated  her  people  from  Persia,  and  they  were  tlie  first  to  submit 
to  Alexander  when  he  entered  Phoenicia  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 
We  have  seen  how  the  resistance  of  Tj're  brought  down  upon  her 
the  penalty  of  utter  destruction;!  but  the  Carians,  with  whom 
Alexander  repcopled  the  city,  fell  into  the  habits  of  its  former 
population,  and  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  recovered  much  of  its  com- 
mercial greatness.  After  a long  struggle  between  the  kingdoms  of 
EgjTjt  and  SjTia,  Plirenicia  was  finally  secured  to  the  latter  by  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  (b.c.  198).  But  the  commercial  rivalry  of  Egjpt 
proved  more  serious  even  than  political  subjection ; and  the  founda- 
tion of  Berenice  on  the  Bed  Sea  diverted  to  Alexandria  much  of 
the  oriental  commerce  that  h:ul  previously  flowed  through  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  But  stilt  tliey  did  not  succumb  to  their  younger  rival. 
Under  the  Romans,  to  whom  Phoenicia  was  subjected  with  Syria, 
Tyre  was  still  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  world.  The  Arab 
conquest  secured  for  it  new  prosperity  under  the  gentle  govern- 
ment of  the  Caliphs,  till  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks  (a.d.  1.51G),  and  to  the  blow  infiicted  on  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  Levant  by  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by 
the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope.  Thus,  if  we  should  accept  the  supposed 
date  of  the  migration  of  the  Phamicians  from  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  we  should  h.ave  a period  of  4,000  years  for  the  existence 
of  the  nation ; and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  their  prosperity 
reached  back  to  a point  as  long  before  the  Christian  era  as  that  to 
which  it  extended  after  it,  making  up  in  all  a space  of  not  less 
than  9000  j’ears. 

The  causes  which  chiefly  contributed  to  this  long  career  of  com- 
mercial greatness  are  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  geographical 
])Osition  of  the  people,  and  partly  in  their  national  character.  As 
a mixed  race — for  in  this  light  we  have  .already  seen  reason  to 
regard  them — they  united  the  cuterprize  and  inventive  genius  of 
the  Hamite  race  with  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  love  of  gain 
which  have  always  distinguished  the  Semitic.  Pent  in  between  a 
coa.st  possessing  several  fine  harbours  and  the  lofty  chain  of 
Lebanon,  whose  terraces  produce  little  but  the  cedar  and  the  date- 
palm,  they  became  of  necessity  a nation  of  mariners;  and  tlieir 
lot  was  cast  at  that  very  spot  of  all  the  ancient  world  from  which 
maritime  activity  could  be  most  profitably  pursued.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  continents,  accessible  from  the  remote  east  by  the 
• See  p.  41.  + .See  pp.  68—60. 
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easy  route  which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  Syrian  Desert, 
and  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Eg)T)t  through  Palestine  and  along 
the  coast,  looking  out  westward  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  con- 
nected with  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  by  the  stepping- 
stones,  so  to  speak,  of  Cj’prus,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the 
^gfean,  Phoenicia  may  well  be  called  the  commercial  focus  of  the 
ancient  world.  To  the  south  and  east  lay  the  highly  civilizetl  and 
productive  regions,  where 

“ m'ith  Assyria  strove  In  wealth  and  luxury, ** 

backed  by  all  the  wealth  of  India  and  Arabia ; to  the  west,  the 
extensive  coast-line  of  Europe  and  Africa,  here  peopled  with  races 
whose  native  energy  only  needed  the  touch  of  commerce  to  adorn 
their  freedom  with  the  graces  of  civilization,  and  there  offering 
virgin  tracts  of  imsurpassed  fertility  to  the  enterprize  of  the  colo- 
nist. And  every  new  step  in  prosperity  added  the  impulse  of 
necessity  to  a people  whose  numbers  must  soon  have  outgrown 
their  narrow  territory. 

Accordingly,  from  a very  early  age,  we  find  the  Phcenicians 
acting  as  Ciuriers  of  the  produce  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon. 
Homer  tells  us  of  tlieir  traffic  in  the  metal  trinkets  and  woven 
fabrics  which  were  produced  abundantly  in  those  countries,  as 
well  as  in  slaves.  We  have  seen  how  they  joined  Solomon  in 
distant  voyages  of  as  much  as  three  years’  duration,  which  pro- 
duced “ gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  2>eacocks.”  * The  plain 
interpretation  of  the  much  disputed  text  is  that  these  objects 
were  brought  home  by  the  nav'y  that  sailed  periodically  to  Tarshish, 
that  is,  the  south  of  Spain,  and  which  would  visit  the  African 
const,  whence  the  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  could  be  obtained. 
The  eastern  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia  beyond 
the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  produced  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
was  performed  by  Phoenician  mariners  on  board  the  shijis  of 
Solomon ; j-  and  it  was  probably  by  a similar  combination  that 
much  of  the  traffic  of  the  oriental  monarchies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  carried  on.  In  that  vivid  picture,  which  Ezekiel  draws 
of  the  Tyrian  trade  in  the  age  of  Nehuchadnezzar,  we  read  of  frank- 
incense and  spices  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  cotton 
fabrics  and  “ bright  iron”  or  steel,  which  came  doubtless  from  India. 
Jlost  of  their  Indian  traffic  passed  probably  through  the  great  em- 
{lorium  of  Babylon,  which  also  furnished  embroidered  ‘i  Babylo- 
nish garments  ” and  other  manufactures.  From  Egj^pt  they 

* 2 C'hron.  ix.  21.  t 1 Kings  ix.  27  ; 2 Chroii.  riii.  18. 
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obtained  its  staple  manufacture  of  linen,  as  well  as  their  chief 
supplies  of  corn.  Palestine  too  provided  them  with  corn,  wine, 
oil,  honey,  and  balsams ; Damascus  with  white  wool  and  wine ; 
and  the  piistures  of  the  Arabian  Desert  with  sheep  and  goats. 
From  the  highlands  of  Armenia  they  obtained  horses  and  mules  ; 
and  the  natives  of  Georgia  and  Circa.ssia  were  doomed  then,  as  in 
later  times,  by  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  to  feed  their  slave  trade. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  nations  as  bringing 
their  goods  to  the  Phoenicaans.  The  caravan  trade  was  conducted 
by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  such  as  those  to  whom 
Joseph  was  sold  ; but  the  Phcenicians  had  also  factories  and  mar- 
kets in  various  cities,  as  at  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem. 

Tlieir  own  commercial  energy,  however,  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
distributing  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediternmcan  the  wealth 
which  they  collected  from  the  east,  and  thus  they  were  the  chief 
agents  in  the  commercial  civilization  of  the  western  world.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  one  of  the  many  traditions  respecting  the  origin 
of  navigation  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  Phmnieiaiis.  With 
greater  probability  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  steered 
tlieir  ships  by  observations  of  the  stars,  and  they  were  thus  able 
to  venture  into  the  open  sea  on  distant  voyages,  while  other  mari- 
ners crept  along  the  shore.  They  employed  the  pentecontcr,  or 
swift  low  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  suited  both  for  trade  or  piracy,  the 
larger  trireme,  or  galley  of  three  banks  of  oars,  and  the  round 
shii)  for  stowage,  which  took  its  significant  name  from  a milk- 
pail  ( gauton).  The  first  was  their  usual  craft  in  the  earliest 
times ; and  the  voyages  which  they  performed  in  such  vessels 
excite  an  astonishment  like  that  we  feel  when  reading  of  the  mere 
smacks  in  which  our  oum  early  navigators  ventured  into  the  Polar 
Seas.  It  was  no  slight  advantage  to  the  Phoenicians  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  the  calmer  waters  and  clear  skies  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ; but  they  also  ventured  out  into  the  Atlantic,  skirting 
the  African  coast  as  far  as  Senegal  and  the  Canaries  (the  Fortu- 
nate Islands  of  the  ancients),  and  at  a later  age  venturing  to  the 
south-western  shores  of  Britain,  the  Cassiterkfes,  or  tin-islands. 
The  tin  procured  at  first  from  Spain,  and  afterwards  from  Britain, 
Buj)plic<l  the  demand  of  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean  shores 
for  one  ingredient  of  the  bronze,  of  which  tlieir  turns,  their  orna- 
ments, 4iid  most  other  objects  of  metal-work  were  composed. 
Tlie  silver  mines  of  Andalusia  provided  the  Phoenicians  with  such 
quantities  of  the  precious  metal,  that  they  are  said  to  have  used 
masses  of  it  for  anchors.  Tlieir  active  commerce  with  Greece 
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forms  one  of  tlio  earliest  known  facts  in  the  history  of  that 
country ; and  whatever  may  be  the  trutli  concealed  beneath  the 
legends  respecting  Phcenicinn  settlements  on  its  shores,  its 
alphabet  bears  witness,  to  the  present  day,  that  it  derived  the 
rudiments  of  letters  from  the  Phoenicians. 

Besides  the  products  of  other  countries,  the  Phoenicians  traded 
in  some  great  manufactures  of  their  own,  especially  the  Sidonian 
embroideries,  such  as  Homer  mentions  as  carried  to  Troy  by 
l*aris,  the  glass  for  which  Sidon  was  also  famous,  and  the  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple.  In  the  manufacture  of  their  glass,  the 
.Sidonians  used  the  fine  sand  of  the  beach  beneath  Blount  Carmel ; 
and  an  old  tradition  ascribes  the  invention  of  glass  to  an  accident 
on  this  very  sjwt.  Some  mariners,  in  kindling  a fire  npon  the 
shore,  propped  up  their  cauldron  with  lumps  of  the  natron 
(native  carbonate  of  soda)  wdiich  formed  their  cargo,  from  the 
fusion  of  which  with  the  sand  a stream  of  molten  glass  ran  out! 
But  in  fact  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  prove  their  posses- 
sion of  the  art  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,  a time  not  very 
different  from  (hat  of  the  alleged  migration  of  the  Phamicians 
from  the  Bed  Sen ; and  the  abundance  both  of  sand  and  natron 
confirms  the  proliability  of  its  invention  in  Egj'pt.*  The  Sido- 
nians  used  the  blowj>ipe,  the  graver,  and  the  lathe ; they  cost 
glass  mirrors;  and  they  seem  to  have  made  imitations  of  precious 
stones  in  coloured  glass.  The  still  more  famous  Tyrian  purple 
was  obtained  from  the  juice  of  marine  molluscs  of  the  genera 
buceinum  and  murex,  of  which  the  fonner  was  found  on  the  rocks 
along  the  coast,  and  the  latter  had  to  be  dredged  in  deep  water. 
Each  animal  yields  only  a small  drop  of  the  precious  fluid,  from  a 
canal  which  follows  the  spiral  convolutions  of  the  shell.  When 
first  extracted,  by  means  of  a sharp  point,  it  is  of  cream  colour, 
and  has  the  smell  of  garlic.  Exposure  to  the  light  changes  it 
successively  to  green,  blue,  red,  and  deep  purple ; and  a fabric 
steeped  in  it,  and  then  washed  with  soap,  assumes  a permanent 
dye  of  bright  crimson.  Tlie  molluscs  that  produce  the  dye  are 
almost  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Phcenicia,  and  the  TjTians  seem 
to  have  possessed  some  chemical  secrets  of  the  manufacture. 
Under  the  Romans  they  held  the  sole  privilege  of  making  the 
imperial  piuple,  down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks. 

While  the  voyages  by  which  this  vast  commerce  was  conducted 
would  tempt  the  more  adventurous  to  form  permanent  settlements 
* Sre  Vol.  I.,  ]).  85. 

VOl.  II.  .V  A 
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on  the  shores  they  visited,  the  prosperity  derived  from  it  would  cause 
.1  growth  of  population  far  too  great  for  such  a region  as  Phoenicia, 
and  so  make  colonization  a necessity.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua  must  have  driven  back  whole 
nations  of  the  Canaanites  upon  their  kinsmen  in  Phoenicia  and 
Coelc-SjTia,  causing  an  emigration  like  that  of  the  loniaus  when 
thrust  out  by  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus  into  Attica.  In  the 
storj'  of  Joshua’s  victories  over  the  northern  Canaanites,  wo  read 
repeatedly  of  their  defeated  hosts  being  chased  into  these  verj’ 
regions ; and  the  traditional  date  of  the  commencement  of  Phoe- 
nician colonization  has  a near  approximation  to  that  of  the  Jewish 
conquest.  A similar  impulse  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by 
the  victories  of  David  at  the  very  period  when  the  prosperity  of 
Tyre,  under  the  fatlier  of  Hiram,  gave  it  the  means  of  successful 
colonization.  That  the  dissensions  and  revolutions  which  followed 
the  reign  of  Hiram  tended  to  the  same  result,  is  strikingly  proved 
by  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage. 

But,  from  whatever  cause  a colony  might  be  sent  forth,  its 
foundation  was  conducted  with  the  same  regard  to  political  and 
religious  organization  as  among  the  Greeks ; and,  like  theirs,  the 
Phoenician  colonies  were  models  of  the  parent  state.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  religion  and  polity  of  Carthage  faithfully  represent 
those  of  the  mother  city.  Tyre.  The  fragments  of  native  history 
furnish  no  distinct  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
colonization ; but  wo  are  not  without  traditions  and  landmarks, 
by  which  to  trace  their  advance  roimd  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Cyprus,  lying  within  sight  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  would 
naturally  be  first  occupied.  Their  presence  here  is  attested  by 
numerous  inscriptions,  and  their  settlement  of  Citium  preserved 
the  name  by  which  the  island  is  designated  in  Scripture,  Chiftim, 
Its  foundation  was  ascribed  by  a legend  to  a Sidonian  king,  Behis, 
whose  name,  and  the  Baal-worship  from  which  it  is  derived,  are 
indications  of  the  ancient  connection  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the 
nations  on  the  Euphrates.  Tlie  corresponding  female  deity, 
Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte,  who  was  worshipped  especially  at  Sidon, 
had  her  celebrated  fane  at  Paphos, 

And  thence  her  lustful  orpLes  she  enlarged  ” 

to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite 
Urania,  or  the  Heavenly  Venus.  The  legends  of  lo,  of  the  rape  of 
Europa,  and  of  Dido,  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  difl'u- 
sion  of  her  worship. 
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The  passage  from  Cyprus  to  Asia  Minor  is  as  easy  as  that  from 
Phoenicia  to  Cj'prus,  and  tlie  presence  of  Phoenician  settlers  along 
the  shores  of  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  in  Rhodes  and  Crete 
and  the  islands  of  the  iEgeean,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Greece, 
may  be  traced  by  legends  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  in  many 
cases  by  more  substantial  memorials.  Their  track  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  evidence  into  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  Bithynia.  At  the  gold  mines  of  Thasos,  Herodotus  was  shown 
the  traces  of  immense  works  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  who 
seemed,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  have  turned  a mountain  upside 
down ; and  they  are  said  to  have  worked  the  gold  mines  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Thrace.  From  Euboea  they  crossed  over  to 
make  that  settlement  in  Bmotia,  the  memory  of  which  seems  to 
be  preserved  in  the  legend  of  Cadmus.  Tlie  rocky  shores  of 
Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  presented  few  temptations  to  per- 
manent settlements ; but  the  Phoenicians  frequented  them  as 
traders  and  as  pirates ; and  the  legend  of  lo,  for  example,  indi- 
cates their  presence  at  Argos  in  both  characters.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  Cythera  afforded  a resting-place 
between  Phmnicia  and  the  AVest ; and  tlic  worship  of  Aphrodite, 
for  which  this  island  was  as  celebrated  as  C%q)rus,  is  traced  by 
Herodotus  to  the  Phoenicians.*  On  the  west  side  of  Greece,  the 
Paphian  inhabitants  of  Cepallenia  claimed  de,scent  from  the  Phoe- 
nician Cadmus. 

The  next  step  of  tlieir  westward  progress  carried  the  Phoenicians 
to  Sicily,  a migration  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fable  of 
the  flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete ; and  by  the  worship  of  Venus 
at  Eryx  and  Egesta.  Thucyebdos  expressly  states  that  they  took 
possession  of  the  promontories  and  small  islands  on  the  coast  for 
the  puj-pose  of  trading,  and  that  they  were  driven  by  the  Greek 
colonists  from  all  these  positions  except  Panormus  {I’alermo) 
and  some  others  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  hold  tlirough  tlieir  proximity  to  Carthage. 
For  even  the  latest  date  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Carthage 
is  before  the  earliest  of  the  Hellenic  settlements  in  Sicily.  These 
accounts,  which  are  in  every  way  probable,  point  to  the  estab- 
lislimcnt  of  mere  factories  and  not  colonies,  except  at  the  western 


* Another  legend  nscrihes  it  to  .iEne,a.H,  whoso  fahled  birth  from  Venus  nnd  con- 
nection with  Dido  may  perhaps  indicate  the  influence  of  a Pheenician  element  among 
the  Trojans.  The  god  Melicertes,  who  was  worshipped  with  infant  sacriflees  at 
Tenedos,  is  unquestionably  the  Tyrian  Melcarth.  In  tho  same  way,  the  settlement 
of  Eryx  nnd  Egesta  in  Sicily  is  ascribed  to  the  Trojans  under  iEneas. — Thiu.  vi.  2. 
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extremity  of  the  island.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  Phoenician 
settlements  in  Melitii  and  Gaulus  (^Malta  and  Gozo)  and  Cossyra 
(PanteUarki),  which  lie  like  stepping-stones  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  Sardinia  and  Ebusns  {Jviza).  By  sucli 
stages  the  Phoenician  mariners  were  conducted  to  the  shores  of 
Sjtain,  if  indeed  they  did  not  reach  them  at  an  earlier  [teriod  by 
a more  dhect  route ; for  Tarshi.sh  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  list 
of  the  nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  Phoenician  commerce,  the  voyages 
to  these  distant  regions  employed  a peculiar  class  of  vessels,  “ the 
ships  of  Tarshish,”  which  doubtless  became  like  our  “ Eastindia- 
men  ” a generic  name  for  the  largest  sliips  of  their  commercial 
marine. 

Known  to  the  Greeks  only  by  Phojnician  reports,  this  region, 
under  the  niune  of  Tartessus,  was  connected  by  them  with  xery 
vague  ideas.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  denote  all  Spain ; sometimes 
a part  or  the  whole  of  Andalusia ; sometimes  the  region  near  the 
month  of  the  Bietis  ( Gwictnlquivir),  which  was  itself  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  in  the  Delta  of  which  some  writers  place  a city 
Tartessus.*  In  short,  both  the  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Tartessus  of  the  Greeks,  may  be  taken  to  include  all  they  knew  of 
Spain,  and  perhai)s  of  the  western  regions  within  and  without  the 
Straits. t At  all  events,  there  were  Phoenician  settlements  along 
tlie  coast  of  Andalusia,  some  of  which — ns  Malaca  {Mnlaya)  and 
Carteia — can  be  distinguished  from  the  later  Carthaginian  colo- 
nies ; and  these  were  their  great  emporia  for  the  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead,  which  they  obtained  from  tlie  mines  of  the  interior. 
The  working  of  those  mines  must  have  brought  them  into  close 
contact  with  the  natives  beyond  the  coast,  whose  superior  civi- 
lization was  evident  down  to  later  ages.  These  settlements 
led  them  on  to  those  straits,  at  which  the  fabled  columns  set 
by  up  Hercules  (Calpe,  Gibraltar,  on  tlie  European  shore,  and 
Abila,  Apes'  mu,  on  the  African)  marked  the  limits  of  geogra- 
j)hical  knowledge  and  enterprise  to  the  early  Greeks.  But  centu- 
ries before  the  time  when  the  Greek  poets  were  still  repeating 
their  fable  of  the  earth-encircling  river  Ocean,  which  the  mariner 
entered  as  soon  as  he  left  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoenicians  had 

* Professor  Key  lias  suggested  an  ingeniou.s  etymological  connection  between  Tar- 
letaus,  Carteia  or  Carpe  or  Calpe  {(Hbraltar),  and  the  Carpetani,  a people  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  ]>eninsula,  having  probably  lieen  driven  from  the  neighlmurhood  of 
their  old  capital  {Calpe)  by  irruptions  across  the  Straits. 

t Dr.  Davia  urges  some  ingenious  arguments  for  the  identifiention  of  Tarshish  with 
Carthage. 
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not  only  sailed  beyond  the  Straits,  but  had  founded  the  great 
colony  of  Gades,  'which  retains  its  ancient  name  to  the  present  day.* 
Besides  the  tradition  already  mentioned  as  placing  the  foundation 
of  Cadiz  before  that  of  Utica,  and  consequently  about  1100  b.c., 
its  antiquity  is  attested  by  its  preservation  of  the  oldest  form  of 
the  worship  of  the  Tj'rian  Hercules  (Melcarth).  His  temple  was 
witliout  an  image,  the  only  symbol  of  the  god  being  a perpetual 
tire.  Tlie  fact,  that  the  Pliamician  colonies  were  rather  com- 
mercial factories  than  centres  of  political  power,  is  indicated  by 
the  dealings  of  the  riiocfeans  with  Argauthonius,  king  of  Tar- 
tessus,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great. f 

Gades  was  a station  from  which  miU-iners  so  enterprizing  as  tlie 
Phoenicians  woidd  explore  the  adjacent  coasts  l>oth  to  the  north 
and  south ; and  stories  are  related  of  their  trading  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  bringing  home  its  amber.  There  can 
lie  little  doubt  that  they  worked  tlie  tin  and  lead  mines  of  Corn- 
wall and  the  .Scilly  Islands,  and  it  was  from  them  that  Herodotus 
derived  his  knowledge  of  these  “Tin  Islands”  {Cassiterides). 
Aristotle’s  information  about  the  British  Islands  in  general — 
which  he  names  respectively  Alb-ion,  in  Celtic  the  White  Island, 
and  ler-ne,  that  is,  Eri-  or  Ire-land — m.ay  h.ave  come  by  the 
overland  route  across  Gaul  to  Massalia,  or  by  way  of  Carthage. 
We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  the  Plimnicians  had  dealings 
with  any  but  the  western  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  the  only 
part  that  produced  the  commodities  they  valued.  Tlie  traces 
of  Phcenician  influence  in  Ireland,  for  which  some  writers  have 
strenuously  contended,  are  at  best  very  doubtful.  Besides  the 
British  Isles,  the  Phcenician  navigators  from  Tartessus  traded  to 
others  in  the  Atlantic,  called  the  G<J,ifri/mnides,  which  are  pro- 
bably the  Azores,  though  the  difl’erent  groups  of  islands  were 
doubtless  often  confounded.  To  the  south  of  the  Straits,  the 
north-western  coast  of  Africa  was  occupied  at  several  points  by 
tlieir  settlements. 

A passing  notice  must  suffice  for  the  very  interesting  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Phoenician  mariners  ventured  out  into  the  wide 
Atlantic,  and  whether  among  those  who  may  have  been  wafted  to 
the  opposite  shores  hy  accident  or  bold  adventure,  any  returned 
to  tell  of  the  existence  of  America.  Tlicre  are  some  curious 

* The  genuine  form  of  the  nnme,  ns  found  on  coins  of  tlie  old  rhccnician  period^ 
inAffadir  (naK),  or,  with  tlie  definite  article,  Jlarjadir  ("HJn),  si^ifyin^j  a siron*^ 
e>}cl(mire  or  edifice.  ITie  omission  of  the  initial  breathing  gave  Gadir  or  (/arfrfir,  the 
rhocnician  fonn,  according  to  tho  classical  writers ; whence  came  the  Greek  (Jadim 
and  the  l^tiu  Gade^.  t See  Vol.  I,,  p.  276. 
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statements  bearing  on  tliis  point;  but  their  interpretation  is 
a matter  of  mere  conjecture.  Avienus,  a Latin  poet  of  tho 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  in  his  work  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, compiled  from  Phtcnician  authorities,  quotes  from 
the  Carthaginian  Himilco,  who  had  made  a voyage  of  nearly 
four  months  westward,  the  assertion  that  the  Atlantic  could  be 
crossed.  From  what  follows,  it  seems  that  Himilco  had  sailed 
as  far  as  what  the  ancients  called  the  “ Sargasso  Sea,”  from 
the  shoals  of  mryassus  or  floating  sea-weed,  which  abound  off 
tho  Azores ; and  it  is  not  even  suggested  that  he  had  reached 
the  02)posite  shore.  Other  stories  might  be  cited ; but  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  legend  related  by  Plato  about  Atlantis, 
an  island  larger  than  Asia  and  Libya  together,  in  the  sea  west  of 
Gades  and  the  Straits.  A powerful  dynasty  of  kings  reigned  over 
this  and  the  smtdler  i.slauds  between  it  and  the  continent,  and  con- 
quered Libya  up  to  Eg^qjt,  and  Europe  as  far  as  TjTrhenia.  Tlicy 
had  gathered  their  forces  for  the  subjugation  of  the  remaining 
countries  round  the  MediteiTanean,  when  the  Athenians,  though 
deserted  by  all  their  allies,  rejndsed  them  in  a decisive  battle,  and 
restored  the  freedom  of  all  the  countries  within  the  Straits.  The 
victory  was  followed  by  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  which 
swallowed  up  the  combatants  on  both  sides;  and  the  island  of 
Atlantis,  engulfed  beneath  the  waters,  left  only  shoals  of  mud 
which  rendered  that  sea  unnavigable.  All  this  happened  9000 
years  before  the  time  of  Solon,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  tho 
Eg}q)tian  priests  of  Siiis,  as  an  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Athenians  respecting  their  forefathers’  c.vploits.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  observe  that  such  a legend,  coming  from  such  a source, 
can  have  no  historical  value.  But  may  its  existence  be  taken 
as  any  argument,  when  contirmed  by  other  evidenee,  for  the 
knowledge  of  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic?  The  safest  reidy  is  a 
candid  confession  of  our  ignorance.  Who  shall  ventme  to  draw 
the  line  between  truth  and  fletion  in  the  travellers’  tales  of  those 
remote  ages?  Even  after  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for 
their  good  faith,  all  that  is  credible  in  their  statements  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  suj>position  that,  after  long  beating  about 
in  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  they  reached  some  of  the  nearer 
islands,  or  some  unkno^vn  parts  of  the  shores  of  Europe  or  Africa, 
which  they  mistook  for  lands  beyond  the  Ocean.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  affirmed  is  the  possibility  of  the  discovery.* 

* fuller  iliscussioii  of  the  question  will  lie  found  in  the  iirtielos  “ Atlantis  " and 
“ Atlanticnm  Mare  ” in  the  DkliOHOry  of  (/reek  rt)id  Roman  Ocnyraphi/. 
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Returning  tlirough  the  Straits,  we  come  to  those  famous  settle- 


ments of  the  Phcenicians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which 

a’  h”  ir 


Map  of  Zevoitaxa. 


1.  Tusca  FI.:  Wad  Zain;  boundftiy  to* 
wards  Numidio. 

2.  Candidnm  Pr. : V.  Blanco. 

3.  Hippo  Dlarrhytus  or  Ztuitu« : Biuria. 

4.  Rat  £u(i  Bov,  or  C.  ZiUth : Pr. 

Pulcrum  ? 

5.  ApoUinU  Pr. : Rat  Sidi  AU-aUildchif  or 
V.  Farina* 

d.  Bagmdaa  FI. : Wadif  Mejerdah  : showing, 
itt  and  near  its  mouth,  lU  present  course. 

7.  Ancient  course  of  the  rirernear  its  mouth 
(the  dotted  line). 

8.  Utica:  J?<m*sAo/er. 

9.  Costra  Cornelia : 0?ieUah. 

10.  Andent  coast-line  (the  dotted  line). 

11.  Present  coast-line. 

12.  Rat  Okamari,  or  C.  Caiaart. 

13.  Rat  8idi  Boutaid,  or  C.  C'artKaffC. 

14.  Site  or  Carthaok,  and  ruins  of  tbo  Ro- 
man  dty : tho  oral  line  marks  the  site  of  A'i- 


Mcrta. 

15.  Tunoe : TVni#. 

16.  Lagoon  or  Bay  of 

17.  The  OoUUa, 

1 8.  Aqueduct  of  Carthage. 

10.  JeUl  ZagKtcan:  one  souroeof  the  uque* 
duct 

20.  Muxula : 

21.  Aquse  CalidsB  : Bamnuun  FBnJ. 

22.  Carpis : Ourbot. 

23.  <£gimurus  I. : Zovamour,  or  Z<mb,‘a. 

I S4.  Aqullaria : Alkoteartak,  quarries. 

25.  Uercurli  Pr. : Aai  or  C.  Bon. 

j 26.  Clypea,  or  Aspis : AHibiaR. 

I 27.  Curubis : Kurbah. 

28.  Neapulis : RabaL 
\ 20.  Home  Csella : l/trllah, 

I 30.  Hadmmetum : Souiah* 

I 81.  Rinus  Cartbagiuiensia 

1 82.  Sinus  NcapoUtanus.* 


■ Besides  exhibiting  tho  colonies  now  spoken  of  and  tho  whole  ncighbourliood  of 
Carthage,  this  map  will  serre  to  illnstrate  the  Roman  campaigns  in  Africa,  and  those 
of  Agathocles,  which  have  been  related  towards  the  end  of  Chapter  XVII 1. 
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we  have  reserved  till  the  last  on  account  of  their  connection  with 
Carthage.  They  extended  all  along  the  shores  of  Barbary,  from 
the  Straits  to  the  Greater  SjTtis ; but  they  were  naturally  the  most 
numerous  in  that  part  which  has  formed  successively  the  territorj' 
of  Carthage,  the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  and  the  Regency  of 
Tunis.  Stretching  out  from  the  line  of  the  const  towards  Sicily, 
and  with  its  ea.stern  front  looking  in  the  dircu-tion  of  Phoenicia, 
this  region  invited  colonization  by  it.s  .'iplendid  harbours  and  un- 
surpassed fertility  : and  w'e  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Tyre  drew  sup- 
plies of  corn  from  its  abundance,  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  who  afterwards  had  more  com- 
plete possession  of  the  country.  The  most  favourable  district 
for  colonization  was  the  great  bay  between  Cape  Farina  and  Cape 
Bon  (the  ancient  promontories  of  Apollo  and  Mercur}'),  the 
shores  of  wliich,  abounding  in  natural  harbours,  are  adjacent  to 
die  fertile  plains  watered  • by  the  Bagradas  and  some  smaller 
rivers, — forming  the  ancient  Zeugitana,  or  the  northern  division 
of  Africa,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  which  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  moilern  Regency  of  Tunis.  Nearly  all  the  cities  on 
diis  const  were  colonies  of  TjTe.  The  most  ancient  was  Utica 
(or  Itacd),  near  the  mouth  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Bagradas 
and  close  under  the  jjromontory  of  Ajiollo.*  Next  in  importance 
was  Tunes  {Tiutiis),  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of 
wliich  Carthage  stood.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  other 
settlements,  some  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  annexed  map, 
while  others  lay  to  the  west  along  the  coast  of  Numidia,  ns  far 
as  the  Straits,  and  to  the  east  round  the  shores  of  the  Ijcsser 
Syrtis ; but  we  must  not  omit  to  name  Hijipo  Zaritus  {Diserta), 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  chivalry,  and  Uippo  Regius  {Bonah), 
less  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings  than  as  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Augustine.  On  the  coast  lietween  the  two 
Syrtes,  Lejitis  Magna  {IxiMak')  was  an  emporium  for  the  caravan 
trade  across  the  desert.  The  eastern  limit  of  the  Phoenician 
settlements  is  not  accurately  known.  Hoiv  the  boundary  was 
.aftenvards  fixed  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  of 
Cyrene  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  has  been  previously 
related,  f Before  jirocecding  to  speak  of  Carthage,  the  last  and 
greatest  fruit  of  Phrenician  colonization,  it  is  important  to  enquire 

* Its  mins  nre  seen  near  the  holy  tomb  of  Sou-sluil'r.  It  may  be  meutiuucil 
here,  once  for  all,  that  the  existing  sitr/are  rain.s  of  all  these  African  cities,  including 
those  of  Carthage  itself,  ore  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period.  The  remains  of  the  Phee- 
nieian  pities  have  to  be  sought  tindergrminil.  t •*’ee  Vol.  I.,  p.  3<5'J. 
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what  lasting  gain  tlie  nation  derived  from  this  vast  system  of  com- 
merce and  colonization,  and  what  was  her  influence  upon  human 
civilization  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  better  answered  than  in  tlie  words  of 
Dr.  Mommsen  : — “ The  Phoenicians  arc  entitled  to  be  commemo- 
rated in  history  by  the  side  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  nations  ; 
but  their  ease  aflbrds  a fresh  proof,  and  perhaps  tlie  strongest 
proof  of  all,  that  the  development  of  national  energies  in  anti- 
quity was  of  a one-sided  character.  Tliosc  noble  and  enduring 
creations  in  tlie  field  of  intellect,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Arainajan  race,  did  not  emanate  from  the  Phoenicians.  While 
faith  and  knowledge,  in  a certain  sense,  were  the  especial  property 
of  the  Aramman  nations,  and  reached  the  Indo-Germans  only 
from  the  East,  neither  the  Phoenician  religion  nor  Phoenician 
science  and  art  ever,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  held  an  independent 
rank  among  those  of  the  Aramanin  family.  The  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  Phoenicians  were  rude  and  uncouth,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  their  worship  was  meant  to  foster  lust  and  cruelty  rather 
than  to  subdue  them.  No  trace  is  discernible,  at  least  in  times  of 
clear  historical  light,  of  any  special  influence  exercised  by  their 
religion  over  other  nations.  As  little  do  we  find  any  Phoenician 
architecture  or  plastic  art  at  all  comparable  even  to  those  of  Italy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lands  where  art  was  native.  The  most 
ancient  seat  of  scientific  observation  and  of  its  application  to 
practical  purposes  was  Babylon,  or  at  any  rate  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates.  • • • The  Phamicians  no  doubt  availed  themselves  of 
the  artistic  and  highly  developed  manufactures  of  Babylon  for 
their  industry,  of  the  observation  of  the  stars  for  their  navigation, 
of  the  writing  of  sounds  and  the  adjustment  of  measures  for 
their  commerce,  and  distributed  many  an  important  germ  of  civi- 
lization along  with  their  wares ; but  it  cannot  be  demonsti-ated 
that  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  ingenious  product  of  the  human 
mind,  belonged  peculiarly  to  them,  and  such  religious  and  scien- 
tific ideas  as  they  were  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  Hellenes, 
were  scattered  by  them  more  after  the  fashion  of  a bird  dropping 
grains  than  of  the  husbandman  sowing  his  seed.  The  power 
which  the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians  j)0ssessed,  of  civilizing  and 
assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  susceptible  of  culture  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact,  was  wholly  wanting  in  tho  Phee- 
niciaus.  In  the  field  of  Homan  conquest,  the  Iberian  and  the 
Celtic  languages  have  disappeared  before  the  Komanic  tongue ; 
the  Berbers  of  Africa  speak  at  this  ju'cscnt  day  the  same  langimge 
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as  they  spoke  in  the  times  of  the  Hauuos  and  the  Barcide.s.  Above 
all,  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Aramrean  nations  as  com- 
pared with  the  Indo-Germans,  lacked  the  instinct  of  political 
life, — the  noble  idea  of  self-governed  freedom.  During  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  Sidon  and  Tjtc,  the  land  of  the  I’hoenicians 
was  a peipetual  aj)ple  of  contention  between  the  powers  that  ruled 
on  the  Euplirates  and  on  the  Nile,  and  was  subject  sometimes  to 
the  Assyritins,  sometimes  to  the  Egyptians.  With  ludf  the  power, 
Hellenic  cities  had  achieved  their  uidepeudence ; but  the  prudent 
Sidonians  calciflated  that  the  closing  of  the  caravan  routes  to  the 
east,  or  of  die  ports  of  Egypt,  would  affect  them  more  than  the 
heaviest  tribute ; and  so  they  punctually  paid  their  taxes,  as  it 
might  haijpen,  to  Nineveh  or  to  Memphis,  and  even  gave  their 
ships,  when  they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  help  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  kings.  And  ns  at  home  the  Phceuicians  patiently  submitted 
to  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  so  also  abroad  they  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  change  the  peaceful  career  of  commerce  for  a 
policy  of  conquest.  Their  colonies  were  factories.  It  was  of  more 
moment,  in  their  view,  to  traffic  in  buying  and  selling  nith  the 
natives,  than  to  acquire  extensive  territories  in  distant  lands,  and 
to  caiTy  out  the  slow  and  difficult  work  of  colonization.  They 
avoided  war,  even  with  their  rivals ; they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  supplanted  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  east  of  Sicily, 
almost  without  resistance,  and  in  the  great  naval  battles,  which 
were  fought  in  early  times  for  the  supremacy  of  the  western 
Mediterranean  at  Alalia  and  at  Cumaj,  it  was  die  Etruscans  and 
not  the  Phoenicians  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Greeks.*  If  rivalry  could  not  be  avoided,  they  compromisal  the 
matter  as  best  they  could;  no  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the 
Phceuicians  to  conquer  Crere  or  Massilia,  Still  less,  of  course, 
were  the  Phoenicians  disposed  to  enter  on  aggi-essive  war.  On 
the  only  occasion,  in  earlier  times,  when  they  took  the  field  on 
the  offensive,  namely,  in  die  great  Sicilian  expedition  of  the 
African  Phoenicians,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  Himera 
by  Gelo  of  Syracuse,!  it  was  simply  ns  dutiful  subjects  of  die 
Great  King,  and  in  order  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  canijiaign 
against  the  Hellenes  of  the  east,  that  they  entered  the  lists 
against  the  Hellenes  of  the  west ; just  as  their  Sjuian  kinsmen 
were,  in  fact,  obliged  in  that  same  year  to  share  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Salamis.  This  wa.s  not  the  result  of  cowardice ; navi- 

• 538—474.  See  Vgl.  I.,  Ji.  270,  auil  Vol.  11.,  p.  148. 

t B.C.  480.  See  Vol.  1.  p.  433. 
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giition  in  unknowTi  waters  and  with  armed  ve.ssels  requires  brave 
hearts ; and  that  such  were  to  be  Ibund  among  the  Phamicians, 
they  often  showed.  8till  less  was  it  the  result  of  any  lack  of 
tenacity  and  idiosjmerasy  of  national  feeling;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Aramseans  defended  their  nationality  with  spiritual  weapons  and 
wth  their  blood  against  all  the  allurements  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion and  fill  the  coercive  measures  of  eastern  and  western  despots, 
and  that  with  fin  obstinacy  which  no  ludo-Gcrman  people  have 
ever  equalled,  and  which  to  us,  who  lielong  to  the  west,  seems  to 
be  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  than  human.  It  was  the 
result  of  that  want  of  political  instinct  which,  amidst  all  their 
lively  sense  of  the  ties  of  race,  and  amidst  all  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  city  of  their  fathers,  formed  so  marked  a feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Phoenicians.  Liberty  had  no  charms  for 
them,  and  they  aspired  not  after  dominion  ; ‘ quietly  they  lived,’ 
says  the  Book  of  Judges,  ‘ after  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians, 
careless  and  seeme  in  the  possession  of  riches.’  ” * 

It  was  the  destiny  of  Carthage  to  form  a conspicuous  excep- 
tion to  this  peaceful  and  submissive  policy ; and  the  reason  of  the 
difference  may  be  expressed  in  a few  words,  which  fonu  the  key 
to  her  whole  historj'.  As  the  head  of  the  Pliamician  colonies  in  the 
West,  she  was  compelled  to  assume  a warlike  attitude,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  commerce  and  theirs  being  driven  from  the  seas.  The 
compromise  made  with  the  despotisms  of  the  East  would  not  * 
satisfy  the  Greek  republics  of  Sicily  and  Massalia,  or  the  rising 
power  of  Rome.  Founded  by  a fresh  colony,  when  T}Te  had 
reached  the  height  of  her  prosperitj-,  the  “ New  City”-!-  occupied 
a position  the  most  favourable  for  supremacy  in  the  western  half 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Placed  at  that  central  point  of  the  African 


• Mommsen,  History  of  Jlanir,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  4—6.  The  lending  nuthoritica  for  tho 
history  of  the  Phmnicians  are  Gescuiiia,  Moiiuiiunta  Pluaiicia ; Ilecren’s  Research's, 
<tx.  ; Movers,  Die  PhSnixier;  Konrick’s  Phecnicia  ; and  Mr.  Dyer’s  article  Phixnicui 
in  Dr.  Smith's  Diclionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography. 

+ Soliuus  tells  ns  that  the  ancient  name  of  Carthage  was  Carthada;  “<iuod  I’hce- 
nienm  oro  exprimit  Civitateni  Xovum."  In  Hebrew  there  is  a poetical  wonl  Kereth  or 
Carih,  signifying  a City;  and  the  coins  of  Panormus,  a chief  possession  of  Carthage 
in  Sicily,  bear  the  legend  Kcrcth-hadeshoth,  or  Carth-hadtha  (Le.,  the  New  City),  the 
CarQuida  of  Soliuus.  By  changing  the  first  and  second  dentals  respectively  into  gut- 
turals, the  Greeks  obtained  Carchadon  (Kofxrit<lir)  and  the  Komaus  Cart/utgo.  As 
in  all_  similar  cases,  the  “iVcioCity”  points  to  an  OW  City  on  or  near  tho  same 
spot.  This  is  commonly  explained  as  referring  to  I'lica,  which  means  Old  City  ; but 
Niebuhr  thinks  it  unlikely  that  such  a site  as  that  of  Cartilage  should  have  been  left 
unoccupied  for  nearly  300  years,  and  ho  supposes  tho  Old  City  to  have  been  on  the 
same  spot,  and  to  be  represented  by  Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage. 
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coast,  where  the  projecting  shore  approaches  so  near  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily  as  to  divide  the  great  inland  sea  into  two  basins, 
and  within  a moderate  distance  of  Sardinia,  she  looked  almost  due 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.* 

The  site  t>f  Carthage  has  long  been  knovni  by  traditiou  and  by 
its  existing  ruins  ; but  it  is  only  lately  that  its  exact  topography 
has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  most  vexctl  questions  of  ancient  learn- 
ing. Far  within  the  deep  bay  terminated  by  the  headlands  of 
Mercmy  andj  Apollo  (C.  Boh  and  (7.  Farina),  and  on  its  western 
side,  is  li  rocky  promontoiy  or  peninsida,  connected  with  the  level 
plain  of  the  Mejerdah  by  an  isthmus,  the  breadth  of  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  encroachments  of  the  land.  Along  the  whole 
space  from  C.  Farina  to  the  peninsula,  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Mejerdah,  aided  by  the  north-west  winds,  which  incessantly  throw 
floods  of  sand  upon  the  shore,  have  converted  what  was  once  a 
bold  sweeping  bay  into  a succession  of  salt-marshes  and  dry  land, 
which  have  filled  up  the  roadstead  once  formed  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  peninsula,  though  its  memorial  still  exists  in  the  village 
of  El-Merm  (the  harbour),  adorned  with  the  country-houses  of  the 
Tunisians.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  what  was  once 
a splendid  ba.sin,  forming  the  port  of  Tunes,  has  been  converted  Ijy 
similar  causes  into  a lagoon  of  only  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a narrow  entrance  called  in  Arabic  Ilalk- 
- el-Wad  (the  tliroat  of  the  river),  and  in  Italian  Goletta  (the 
Gullet).  Along  the  northern  margin  of  this  basin  runs  a line  of 
land,  which  once  formed  a narrow  isthmus,  gradually  rising  till  the 
rocks  culminate  in  Sidi  Bomaid,  or  C.  Carthage,  a headland 
nearly  400  feet  high,  forming  the  eastern  point  of  the  peninsula. 
Between  this  and  the  somewhat  lower  headland  of  Ras  Ghamart,  or 
C.  Caniart,  the  eastern  firce  of  the  peninsula  opposes  its  breastwork 
of  rocks  to  the  full  force  of  the  storms  that  break  into  the  gulf. 
On  the  lower  eminences  sheltered  by  these  heights,  and  along  the 
shores  between  C.  Carthage  and  the  lagoon  of  Tunis,  stood  the 
famous  city ; and  on  this  side  the  water  sweeping  round  C.  Car- 
thage has  so  encroached  ujioti  the  land  as  to  cover  large  portions 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  quays. 

The  fabled  visit  of  .33neas  to  these  shores,  at  the  very  time  when 
Dido  was  building  the  new  cih’,  has  afforded  Virgil  the  opportunity 
for  a description,  as  faithful  ns  it  is  poetic,  of  the  aspect  which 

• The  distanre  from  Bon  to  Marsala^  the  Rncient  is  less  than  90 

milc«  : from  Carthage  to  tdlyhjeiim  is  about  150  ; and  the  same  to  Caralis  {Cogliori) 
in  Sardmia;  from  Carthage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  is  under  400  miles. 
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tlie  spot  muy  be  supposed  to  have  presented  to  n voyager  landing 
on  the  northern  side  of  tlie  peninsirla.  It  is  passing  strange  that 
the  most  learned  of  poets  should  have  been  suspected  of  draw- 
ing a purely  uuaginary  picture  of  a spot  so  well  known  to  the 
Romans  of  his  age ; and  stranger  still  that  not  only  commentators, 
but  such  a traveller  as  Dr.  Shaw,  should  liave  supposed  the  landing- 
place  of  .^neas  to  have  been  at  Al/iotmreah  (the  ancient  Aquilaria), 
close  to  Cape  Bon,  a distance  of  sixty  miles  from  Carthage,  and 
resembling  none  of  the  features  of  Virgil’s  description.* 

That  description  of  an  imaginary  approach  to  the  jieninsula  ol‘ 
Carthage  gives  an  admirable  idea  of  its  actual  appearance  about 
the  time  supposed.  Driven  out  of  his  course  from  Sicily  to  Italy 
by  a storm,  which  the  jealousy  of  Juno  prevails  on  Aeolus  to  raise, 
Aeneas  at  length  makes  the  shore  of  Libya,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
scattered  ships,  at  a point  described  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ Within  a long  recess  there  lies  a hay  : 

An  islatul  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea. 

And  forms  a j>ort  secure  for  ships  to  ride  : 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land,  on  either  side, 
n double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide 
Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks  ; a sylvan  scene 
ApiMJars  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green  : 

A grot  is  formed  beneath,  with  mossy  seats, 

To  rest  the  Nereids,  and  exclude  the  heats. 

Down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls, 

The  crystal  streams  descend  in  munn’ring  falls. 

No  halsers  need  to  bind  the  ve.sscls  here, 

Nor  bearded  anchors  ; for  no  storms  they  fear. 

Seven  ships  within  thi-s  happy  harbour  meet, 

The  thin  remainders  of  the  scatter’d  fleet. 

The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  .spent  with  woes, 

T.ieap  on  the  welcome  land,  and  seek  their  wish’d  repose.*'  f 

Commentators,  with  only  books  and  maps  to  guide  them,  may 
be  more  easily  excused  than  travellers  to  the  spot,  for  seeking  the 

* Tho  choice  of  AUmrartah  involves,  os  Dr.  Davis  h.as  pointed  out,  the  inference, 
that  Achates  performed  the  jonmoy  of  .si»ty  miles  on  foot  three  times  in  the  course 
of  a single  day — an  example  of  "fidelity"  to  his  chioi’a  behests  not  to  bo  matched 
by  a Highland  gillie. 

t .'Biieif,  I.  Vv.  159 — 169.  The  passage  is  given  in  Dryden’a  classical  translation, 
for  the  F.nglish  reader  ; but  to  follow  tho  description  with  minnte  accuracy,  it  is 
necessary  to  subjoin  the  original : — 

“ Est  in  secessu  longo  locus  ; insula  portum 
Eflicit  objectu  laterum  ; quibus  omnis  ah  alto 
Frangitnr,  inque  sinus  scindit  eeso  unda  roductos. 

Hiuc  atque  hinc  rastte  rapes,  geminique  minantur 
I n ccalum  scopuli ; quorum  sub  vertice  lat^ 

.Equoni  tuta  silent : turn  silvis  scena  coniscia 
Desnper,  horrentiqiie  atrum  uemus  imminet  umbrl. 
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“ island  ” of  Virgil  in  the  little  rocky  “ Altars  of  .Slgininrus  ” 
(the  Islands  of  Zonumaur),  in  the  very  moutli  of  the  great 
Gulf,  which  lay  remote  from  Carthage,  and,  so  far  from  making 
a safe  harbour,  shipuTCcked  some  of  the  vessels  during  tlie 
storm.  Nor  have  they  jrercelvcd  that  ADiieas  was  embayed 
within  the  gulf  when  ho  made  the  land.  Tlie  natural  expla- 
nation, which  tnakes  all  else  clear,  is  that  tlie  “ island  ” was  the 
peninsula  of  Carthage  itself,  and  that  “ the  port  made  by  it  ” lay 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus,  which  tlien  formed  a deep  bay, 
where  is  now  the  salt  lake  of  Sokra  and  the  suburb  of  El-Mo'sa.* 
Here  jEueas  would  be  sheltered  by  C.  Cnmart  from  the  E.S.E. 
wind  that  had  driven  him  to  the  shore ; and  here,  even  since  the 
alteration  of  the  coast,  the  descri[)tion  of  the  i)oet  is  borne  out  by 
the  present  aspect  of  the  laud.  “ On  nearing  the  coast  from  a 
direction  west  of  C.  Camart,  the  land,  or  rather  the  isthmus,  is  very 
low,  and  covered  with  lakes,  which  are  so  swelled  in  extent  by 
heavy'  gales,  that  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  has  ecery  appearance 
of  a sea-girt  island.  ....  Again,  on  approaching  the  coast  in 
the  same  direction,  tlie  lofty'  double-peaked  mountain  of  Hammam 
I’Enf — to  this  day  called  by  the  Arabs  ‘ the  possessor  of  two 
horns  ’ — seems  to  tower  above  the  vast  rocks  which  flank  the  little 


Fronte  sub  advcrsil  scopulis  pondentibus  antrum  ; 

Intus  aqu."*!  dulces,  rivoque  sedilia  saxo  ; 

NjTnpliarum  domu.s : hlo  fcssa.s  non  yinrula  naves 
UUa  tenant ; unco  non  alligat  ancora  morsu.” 

In  tlio  iiiterjirctation  of  tliis  passage,  and  in  the  whole  .account  of  Caiihagc,  a 
special  acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  information  derived  from  the  work  of  Dr.  N . 
Davis,  “ Carthaijc  and  her  Remains,  being  an  account  of  the  Excavations  and 
Researches  on  tho  site  of  the  rhojuician  Jlctropolis  in  Africa,  and  other  aiy.icent 
places,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Jliyesty’s  Ooveniinent.”  Ismd.  1861. 
8vo. 

Dr.  DavU  has  since  published  a supplemental  volume,  entitled  "The  Ruined 
Cities  within  the  Nnmidian  and  Carthaginian  Territories.”  I^ind.  1862.  8vo.  The 
British  Museum  i.s  enriched  with  many  of  the  fniits  of  his  discoveries.  The  praise 
due  to  Dr.  Davis  for  his  researches  must  not  prevent  the  greatest  caution  in 
following  his  opinions  and  interpretations.  His  zeal  has  given  him  a constant  pre- 
disposition to  find  Punic  remains,  where  calmer  critics  con-sider  him  to  have  dis- 
covered none  but  Roman.  Isjss  doubtful  traces  of  Ibmic  Carthago  have  been  reached 
by  M.  Beulii,  whose  discoveries  are  described  in  his  Fotiilles  de  Carthage,  1861.  4to. 
For  tho  existing  topographical  details  of  the  site  tho  best  authority  is  the  Danish 
officer  Falbe,  Recherches  siir  T Empteiccment  de  Carthage.  Paris,  1833. 

• Tliis  opinion  was  formed  long  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Davis,  who  may  lie 
said  to  have  proved  it  to  demonstration.  We  have  still  some  hesitation  in  accepting 
his  explanation  of  tho  “gemini  scopuli  " ns  the  double  peaks  of  Jlamtitam  TEnf,  at 
the  very  bottom  of  tho  Gulf,  far  beyond  the  lagoon  of  Ihinis  ; though  the  imiiressions 
of  a traveller  arc  most  likely  to  be  the  faithful  reproduction  of  those  made  on  an 
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bay  west  of  C.  Camart,  into  which  the  Trojan  vessels  entered. 
....  Once  in  this  little  harbour,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  par- 
ticularly during  the  prevalence  of  the  E.S.E.  wind,  the  force  of 
which  is  first  broken  by  C.  Carthage,  then  by  C.  Camart,  and 
finally  by  the  eastern  rocky  projection  of  the  harbour  itself.”  * The 
Njunph’s  Grotto  may  well  have  been  an  imaginary  scene,  which 
the  poet  required  for  a subsequent  i5urp<)se ; and  the  caves  of  these 
sea-beaten  rocks  may  hiive  been  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
north-west  winds,  or  covered  by  the  sea.  “But  iiotwitlistanding 
this,”  adds  the  traveller,  “ I am  able  to  point  out  the  remains  of  a 
cave  with  ‘ living  water  ’ dripping  from  the  solid  rock,  and  that 
only  a few  hundred  yards  from  where  the  vessels  were  at  anchor.” 
AVhilc  his  followers  kindle  a fire,  and  dry  and  pound  their  corn, 
jEneas  ascends  a rock  which  commands  a wide  prospect  over  the 
sea,  but  not  a word  is  said  yet  of  any  view  of  Carthage.  This  is 
doubtless  C.  Camart,  from  which  the  city  would  Ijc  hidden  by  the 
intervening  height  of  Jebel Khaivi,  or  the  “ Hill  of  the  Catacombs.” 
He  looks  in  vain  for  his  scattereil  ships  ; but  to  landward  he  sees 
a herd  of  deer,  seven  of  which  are  soon  shot  down  for  his  seven 
ships.  Turning  from  the  poet  to  the  traveller,  we  read : — “ For 
miles  around  the  secluded  spot  of  Camart  there  are,  even  now, 
‘ groves  black  with  frowning  shade,’  and  here  the  dales  and  valleys 
were,  no  doubt,  anciently  teeming  with  herds  of  stags.  These 
timid  animals  were  not  only  driven  from  their  native  wilds  by 
the  accumulation  of  human  dwellings,  but  by  the  incessant  havoc 
caused  among  them  by  the  numerous  huntsmen  of  a populous  citj' 
in  such  close  proximity.  Other  wild  beasts,  such  as  the  wolf  and  the 
hyena,  living  in  caves  and  hollows  in  the  rocks,  have  retained  their 
original  strongholds,  and  some  are  even  now  occasionally  killed  by 
the  indift’erent  Arab  sportsmen.”  The  next  morning  iEueas  again 
mounts  the  hill  with  Achates,  and  advancing  through  the  wood 
he  meets  his  divine  mother,  disguised  as  a Tyrian  huntress,  who 
points  out  Carthage,  and  relates  the  adventures  of  Dido  : — 

**  Ponica  regna  vidog/.Tyrios,  et  Agenoris  urbem  ; 

Sed  finea  Libyci,  genus  intractabile  bello.” 

ancient  voyager  approaching  fromtho  sama  direction.  The  rocks’*  of  Virgil 

certainly  seem  to  be  those  at  the  very  base  of  which  “ the  safe  waters  arc  hushetl*' — 
which  would  apply  rather  to  C,  Camart^  with  C.  Carikaqt  seen  beyond  it ; and  the 
*‘minantor  in  ccelum/*  said  of  hcatUonds  only  300  and  400  feet  high,  may  pass 
as  n poetical  exaggeration.  Dr.  Barth  {Wanderungeiiy  drc.),  who  is  a very  high 
authority,  conjectures  that  the  whole  isthmus  is  of  lato  formation,  and  that  these 
two  headlands  were  once  separate  rocky  islands.  At  all  events  C.  Camart  may  well 
have  iKicn  an  island,  when  the  land  of  EhMer$a  was  under  water. 

* Davis,  CarUutgtf  chap.  xv.  “The  African  Landing-place  of  Virgil’s  Hero.” 
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This  must  have  been  a general  view  from  the  summit  of  Jebcl 
Khatci,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles.  Venus  bids  JEneas  and 
his  companion  proceed  straight  forward  : — 

**  No  more  mJvicc  is  needful ; l)ut 
Tlie  path  before  you,  aud  the  town  in  view.”  * 

Following  this  direction,  they  mount  another  eminence,  from  the 
slope  of  which  they  obtain  a view  of  the  wliole  scene  of  busy 
work  : — 

“ They  climb  the  next  ascent,  und,  Icw^king  down, 

Now  at  a neaicr  distance  view  the  to\vn. 

The  prince  with  wonder  sees  the  stately  towers, 

Where  late  were  huts,  and  shepherds’  homely  Viowi  rs, 

The  gates  aud  streets  ; and  hears,  from  ev’r}’  part, 

The  noise  and  busy  concourse  of  the  mart.”+ 

“ The  height  Virgil  now  alludes  to,”  .says  Dr.  Davis,  “ is  that 
called  Sidi  Bovsaid,  or  Cape  Carthage.  It  is  the  most  prominent 
eminence  on  the  wliole  of  the  peninsula,  being  393  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  strictly  ‘ overhangs  the  city'.’  It  is  only  one 
mile  from  the  Byrsn,  the  citadel,  whose  towers  were  directly  oppo- 
site to  it.  From  its  heights  the  Trojans  could  clearly  distinguish 
the  gates  and  the  various  edifices.  The  din  and  noise  of  the  work- 
men werejierfectly  audible,  particularly  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
Uiat  stones  from  the  very  hill  on  whicli  they  stood  were  tlien  actu- 
ally being  quarried  for  building  some  of  the  public  edifices  of  the 
rising  city.  There  are  plain  indications  whicli  prove  that  the  hill 
of  Sidi  Bonsaid  was  anciently  quarried,  and  this  is  corroborated  by 
the  affinity  between  the  formation  of  this  vast  rock  and  some  of 
the  stones  dug  up  at  our  e.xcavatious.  Besides,  the  city  actually 
extended  towards  this  hill,  and  the  wall  was  scarcely'  lialf  a mile 
from  it,  as  is  amply  apparent  from  the  remains  of  the  sea-gate, 
which  is  almost  at  its  foot.” 

From  the  point  thus  defined,  that  part  of  Carthage  which  may- 
be called  the  city-  proper,  lay  to  the  S.W.,  along  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  principal  public  buildings  upon 
the  heights  behind,  which  form  the  prolongation  of  Cape  Carthage. 
The  extent  of  this  city,t  as  determined  partly  by  the  few  remains 
of  the  walls,  and  partly  by  the  great  cisterns,  which  are  known  to 

• “ Perge  modi,  et,  qui  te  ducit  via,  dingo  gTCSsmn." — v.  4iil. 

+ " Corripuere  viam  interea  qui  somita  monstrat. 

Jamque  aacendobant  collem,  qiii  pluriuius  urbi 

Imminot,  adrersasque  aapectat  dosuper  arcea. 

.Miratur  molem  .Encaa,  magalia  quoDdam  ; 

.Miratur  portaa,  atrepitumque,  ct  strata  viarum.  — Vv.  418—422. 

J It  ia  now  oatahliahod,  by  most  convincing  proofs,  that  Roman  Carthage  was  built 
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have  been  outside  of  them,  was  only  about  two  miles  long  by  one 
broad,  the  original  limits  having  doubtless  been  sacredlj'  preserved;* 
but  to  the  north-west  lay  the  suburb  of  ilegara  or  Magalia,  cover- 
ing almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  peninsula  (the  circuit  of  which 
is  twenty-four  miles),  and  defended  by  a triple  line  of  walls  di-awn 
right  across  the  isthmus,  which  is  three  miles  widc.f  These  gigan- 
tic fortifications  rose  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits,  with  towers 
four  stories  high  at  inten'als  of  200  feet.  Behind  each  line  of 
wall  were  two  stories  of  vaulted  casemates,  the  lower  containing 
stabling  for  300  elephants,  and  the  upper  for  4000  horses,  with 
ample  space  for  their  food.  Between  the  walls  ■were  barracks  for 
20,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  with  magazines  and  stores. 
Thus  there  was  a complete  fortified  camp  upon  the  isthmus.  A 
line  of  wall  ran  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  to  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  city  proper,  where  a long  narrow  tongue  of  land,  called 
the  Tania  (that  fillet')  jutted  out  between  the  lagoon  and  the 
sea.  By  establishing  themselves  on  this  spit,  the  Romans,  in  the 
Third  Punic  War,  were  able  to  attack  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  wall, 
where  it  was  low  and  weak ; and  the  possession  of  this  point  gave 
Scipio  tlie  opportunity  of  making  his  celebrated  mole  to  block  up 
the  entrance  to  the  harbours,  which  opened  from  a small  bay  out- 
side the  base  of  the  Teenia. 

These  harbours,  which  can  still  be  traced  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness close  behind  and  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  were  two  in 

on  tho  exact  site  of  the  Punic  City,  as  indeed  Pliny  expressly  says — vestigiis 
Magnoe  Carthagiois.**  Folbe  discovered  that  the  straight  Roman  roads,  which  are 
totally  different  from  the  crooked  lanes  used  by  the  Mohammedans,  divide  the  space 
occupied  by  tho  suburb  of  Megara  into  exactly  30  rectangles,  each  containing  100 
allotments  (lurfdia)  of  two  jugcra^  tho  precise  quantity  for  the  3000  colonists  with 
whom  Augustus  peopled  his  new  city.  This,  then,  was  the  laud  {agtr)  belonging  to 
the  Roman  city,  and  lying  outside  its  walls. 

* In  the  story  of  Dido,  a circuit  of  twcnty*two  stadia,  or  al)ove  two  miles  and  a 
half,  is  assigned  to  the  city,  probably  the  measurement  of  the  land  side. 

+ This,  the  least  width  of  the  isthmus,  agrees  with  the  length  of  the  blockading 
wall  which  Scipio  drew  across  it ; but  Strabo  makes  the  whole  circuit  of  tho  forlifi- 
cutions  thirty-six  geographical  miles,  of  which  he  assigns  six  to  tho  wall  towards  the 
land,  extending — as  he  expressly  says— /rom  sea  to  sea.  The  only  explanation  at  all 
satisfactory  that  bos  been  proposed  to  explain  this  excess  of  the  land  wall  over  the 
width  of  the  isthmus  seems  to  be  that  it  was  thrown  back  farther  >rithin  the  peninsula, 
and  also  that  allowance  has  to  bo  made  for  deviations  from  the  sti-aight  line.  The 
second  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  tho  fact  that  Strabo’s  length  for  tho  whole  circuit 
of  the  walls  is  just  fifty  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  peninsula  ; and  perluips  he  may 
take  in  the  inner  wall  of  tho  city  proper.  A careful  examination  of  the  contours  of 
the  ground,  with  tho  aid  of  the  able  constructor  of  our  map,  has  suggested  tho  proba- 
bility that  the  triple  wall  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  declivity  by  which  the  higher 
land  of  the  peninsula  falls  down  to  the  plain.  (See  the  map.) 
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number:  the  outer  for  merchant  vessels,  the  inner  for  men-of-war. 
The  former  was  a basin  of  an  oblong  shape,  1160  feet  by  420, 
approached  by  a channel  850  feet  long  by  about  70  wide,  with  a 
second  narrow  channel  175  feet  long,  leading  to  the  inner  or 
naval  harbour.  This  was  of  an  oval  shape,  with  an  island  in  the 
middle,  raised  to  a considerable  height,  so  as  at  once  to  mask  the 
view  of  the  inner  part  of  the  harbour  from  the  sea,  and  to  afford 
a commanding  station  for  the  port-admiral,  whoso  house  was 
built  upon  it.  The  island  was  called  Cothon,  a name  which  was 
transferred  to  the  harbour  itself.  It  occupied  just  half  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  basin,  which  now  measures  960  feet  across. 
Both  sides  of  the  ring  were  lined  with  quays  and  docks,  for 
220  ships  of  war.  There  was  originally  no  separate  entrance  to 
the  inner  harbour  from  the  sea ; but  when  Scipio  drew  his  mole 
across  the  mouth  of  the  merchant  harbour,  the  Carthaginians  cut 
a new  channel  direct  from  the  naval  harbour,  whence  they  sailed 
out  with  their  fleet  It  was  only  their  own  want  of  decision  that 
prevented  the  surprise  from  being  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans.* 
Besides  these  harbours,  there  was  a spacious  quay  on  the  sea-shore, 
beyond  the  city  walls,  where  merchant  ships  could  receive  or  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  under  the  shelter  of  C.  Carthage.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a quay  is  proved  by  substructions  similar  to  the  clearer 
remains  at  Leptis  Magna.  Besides,  the  lagoon  supplied  a vast 
enclosed  roadstead  for  vessels  of  small  draught  f 

Between  the  harbours  and  the  foot  of  the  headland  of  C.  Car- 
thage, and  along  the  heights  parallel  to  the  coast-line,  which  con- 
nect that  promontory  with  the  isthmus,  is  the  ground  once  occupied 
by  the  buildings  both  of  Punic  and  Roman  Carthage.  The  present 
aspect  of  its  smTace  does  but  too  faithfully  testify  to  those  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  city  which  have  rendered  its 
topography,  like  its  history,  one  of  the  most  obscure,  though  most 
interesting,  questions  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  enquirer  regrets  the  want  of  a native  history  of  Carthage. 
When  she  succumbed  to  the  ruthless  sentence  Delenda  est  Cartliago, 
which  doomed  all  her  edifices  to  obliteration,  and  pronounced  a 

* The  feet  that  Scipio  saw  from  Tunis  the  Punic  fleet  sailing  out  of  the  now 
opening  is  decisive  against  the  opinion  of  Shaw,  Eslrup,  and  Ritter,  that  the  harbour 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the,  peninsula, — a position,  moreover,  which  the  furious 
north-west  winds  would  have  made  most  dangerous. 

t Avoiding  all  topographical  controversies,  we  do  not  stay  to  exjwse  tlie  error  of 
taking  the  lagoon  itself  for  the  harbour  of  Carthage  ; but,  as  an  indication  of  its 
subsidiary  value,  we  may  mention  that  Misua,  the  port  of  Carthage  under  the  Van- 
dals, was  on  its  shore. 
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curse  upon  him  who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  the  city,  she  left  her 
reputation  in  the  hands  of  her  relentless  enemies.  The  ungenerous 
animosity  of  Livy  and  the  confused  details  of  Appian  prove  how 
little  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  cared  either  for  historical 
impartiality  or  descriptive  fidelity.  With  an  ingenuity  far  more 
effectual  than  that  of  scattering  a victim’s  ashes  to  the  winds,  the 
Roman  conquerors  dispersed  the  precious  memorials  contained  in 
the  libraries  of  the  city,  among  the  Numidian  princes,  reserving 
for  translation  into  Latin  none  but  the  thirty -two  books  of 
Mago  on  Agriculture,  as  the  only  work  useful  to  the  republic.* 
Of  the  records  laid  up  at  Tjto  concerning  this  greatest  of  her 
colonies,  but  one  fragment  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Josephus. -f 
Even  had  the  Roman  authors,  and  the  Greeks  who  wrote  of  Roman 
affairs,  been  disposed  to  do  Carthage  justice,  they  only  knew  her 
after  she  hatl  passed  her  meritban  splendour.  For  the  early-  period 
of  her  historj',  we  grievously  miss  the  lively  and  faithful  details  of 
Herodotus,  from  whose  plan  Carthage  was  excluded ; but  he  has 
incidentally  preserved  some  precious  fragments  of  her  history. 
The  Carthaginian  constitution  attracted  the  particular  attention  of 
Aristotle,  whose  brief  notice  of  it  in  his  “ Pobtick  ” scr%'es  to  show 
how  irreparable  is  the  loss  of  the  fuller  discussion  in  his  great 
work  on  the  ancient  polities.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  our  chief  autho- 
rity for  the  contests  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  in  his 
native  island.  Tlio  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Punic  Wars 
scarcely  extend  their  notices  of  Carthaginian  history  beyond  those 
limits ; but  we  owe  a few  invaluable  facts  to  Polybius.  As  the 
friend  of  the  younger  Scipio,  and  his  companion  at  the  taking 
of  Carthage,  he  enjoyed  all  the  means  of  information  accessible 
to  the  Romans,  without  sharing  tlicir  pobtical  animosity.  He 
is  as  far  above  Livy  in  careful  research  as  in  impartial  calmness. 
Appian  seems  chiefly  to  follow  Polybius,  adding  details  from  other 
sources ; but  the  carelessness  of  the  compiler  often  makes  his 
fuller  particulars  a new  source  of  confusion,  especially  as  to  the 
topography  of  the  city.  We  look  in  vain  to  the  accurate  geogra- 
pher Strabo  to  correct  these  errors,  as  in  his  time  the  city  had  lain 

• As  governor  of  Africa  umlcr  Coesar,  the  historian  .Sallirst  had  access  to  the.se 
literary  trensaros,  and  the  disposition  to  make  use  of  them.  Of  the  important 
results  we  should  Iiave  obtained  from  these  Punic  sources,  wo  may  judge  liy  the  frag- 
ment upon  the  peopling  of  North  Africa  from  the  East,  which  Sallust  tells  us  w.i.s 
translated  to  him  from  the  Punic  books  of  Jliempsal,  king  of  Numidia  (Jugurtho,  17). 

t This  is  the  important  statement,  that  Carthage  was  founded  143  years  and  8 
months  after  the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple,  which  Josephus  expressly  says  that 
he  derived  from  Phoenician  documents  preserved  in  his  time  at  Tyre. 
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iu  ruins  for  a century  and  a half,  and  his  notices  are  few  and  brief. 
The  only  author  who  has  attempted  a continuous  history  of  Car- 
thage is  Justin,  the  epitomator  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  whose  state- 
ments can  only  be  accepted  after  careful  criticism.  When  we  turn 
to  the  ruins  of  the  city,  to  sec  what  information  they  can  add,  we 
find  them  in  a state  that  at  first  seems  hojjeless. 

The  curse  pronounced  by  the  vote  of  the  Roman  Senate  on  the 
site  of  Carthage,  after  its  destruction  by  Scipio  (b.c.  146),  was 
rigidly  respected  for  exactly  a century,  with  the  exception  of  the 
abortive  attempt  of  C.  Gracchus  to  foimd  a colony  there  under  the 
name  of  Junonia  (b.c.  122).  Jleanw’hile  such  ruins  as  remained 
after  the  rigour  with  which  the  sentence  of  destruction  was  carried 
out,  were  ransacked  and  rifled  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
cities,  and  doubtless  by  some  of  the  outcast  inhabitants  themselves. 
How  thoroughly  this  process  was  carried  on  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  scarcely  any 
specimens  of  coined  money,  and  none  of  those  ornaments  in  the 
precious  metals  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  Nothing  could  have  been  left  but  the  solid  substruc- 
tions of  the  more  important  buildings  and  of  the  quays ; and  these 
were  resorted  to  as  a quarry,  when  Augustus  at  length  carried  out 
the  i)lan,  which  Julius  Ctesar  had  formed  exactly  a century  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city  (b.c.  46),  of  building  a Roman  Carthage 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  This  Roman  city,  destroyed  in  its 
turn  by  the  Arabs  (a.i).  647),  covered  deep  below  its  ruins  what 
remained  of  Punic  Carthage,  and  furnished  a similar  quarry  to  the 
j)eople  of  Tunis  and  the  surrounding  villages.  “ Whatever  yet 
remained  of  Carthage,”  says  Gibbon,  “ was  delivered  to  the  flames, 
and  die  colony  of  Dido  and  Cjesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred 
years,  till  a part,  perhajis  a twentieth,  of  the  whole  circumference 
was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurj',  the  second  capital  of  the  West 
Wiis  represented  by  a moscpie,  a college  without  students,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who, 
in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away  by  the 
Spaniards  whom  Charles  V.  had  stationed  in  the  fortress  of 
Golctta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  have  perished ; and  the  place 
might  be  unknown  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not 
guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller.” 

Since  the  great  historian  wrote  these  words,  the  site  of  Car- 
thage has  been  adorned  with  a monument  of  the  most  interesting 
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event  in  its  medieval  histor)'.  Louis  IX.  of  France,  whose  pnre 
devotion  fetl  those  last  flames  of  chivnliy  that  burnt  in  his  life, 
landed  at  Carthage  in  July  1270,  to  prosecute  tlic  latest  of  the 
crusading  enterprizes — that  against  Tunis.  Wliile  he  waited  for 
his  brother,  the  king  of  Sicily,  his  army  was  decimated  by  an 
epidemic,  to  which  Louis  himself  fell  a victim.  Tlic  spot  where 
he  expired  in  his  tent  is  now  marked  by  a chapel,  bearing  an 
inscription  which  records  its  erection  in  1841  by  Louis  Pliilippc, 
king  of  the  French,  in  memory  of  his  ancestor  St.  Louis.  Tlie 
hill  surmounted  by  this  monument,  and  now  called  the  Hill  of  St. 
Louis,  commands  a wide  prospect  over  the  peninsula  of  Carthage, 
and  the  hills  which  are  seen  through  the  brilliant  atmosphere 
across  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay ; and  the  traveller  tells  us  how 
he  was  admiring  the  various  points  of  beauty  with  which  nature 
has  adorned  the  spot,  when  his  Arab  attendant  exclaimed,  “Verily, 
this  world  is  transitoiy ; the  next  alone  is  durable ! Look  how 
vast  a city  this  Carthage  must  have  been ! AVhat  ingenuity  and 
wealth  its  numerous  inhabitants  must  have  possessed ! How 
great  was  its  strength,  and  yet  how  paltry  are  the  remains  of  its 
former  grandeur  and  glory ! ” As  the  eye  sweeps  over  the  surface 
of  the  peninsula,  it  sees  only  the  petty  hamlets  of  Sokrah, 
Camart,  Moolkah,  and  Sidi  Daoud,  and  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
El  Mersa,  amidst  which  the  lofty  piers  and  broken  arches  of  the 
great  a(pieduct  carry  the  eye  to  the  spot  where  once  the  city  stood. 
Tire  few  fragments  of  ruin,  which  arc  still  visible  above  ground, 
may  be  pronounced,  ns  a general  rule,  to  be  remains  of  Roman 
Carthage ; those  of  the  runic  city  are  to  be  sought  beneath  the 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  spot  which  affords  this  commanding  view  appears  to  have 
been  tire  same  from  which  Scipio  watched  the  progress  of  his 
troops  at  the  close  of  the  fearful  struggle  of  six  days  and  nights, 
during  which  they  fought  their  way  from  the  Cothon  to  the  Byrsa.* 
The  Hill  of  St.  Louis  has  been  identified  by  most  tojrographers 
with  this  Byrsa, t the  citadel  of  Carthage,  and  without  doubt  the 
original  citj-  itself.  A merely  elementary  knowledge  of  Oriental 
languages  at  once  reduces  to  the  class  of  myths  invented  from 
fancied  etymologies  the  well-known  storj' — how  Dido  outwitted 
the  natives  by  purchasing  as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  with 
an  ox-hide  {hursa),  which  she  then  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  so 

♦ It  is  iu  fuel  the  only  eminence  answering  to  Appiau’a  description  of  the  hill 
ascended  by  Scipio,  near  the  Pornm.  C.  Carthage  is  too  distant. 

+ It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  word  is  the  Semitic  Ho:rah,  a fortress. 
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enclosed  sjiaee  enough  for  a fortress.  But  tlic  fable  is  not  without 
its  value  as  a confession  of  tlie  2)rinciple  of  fraud  which  has  in 
all  ages  governed  the  dealings  of  civilized  with  savage  peojiles. 
Strabo  describes  the  B}’rsa  as  a hill  of  moderate  height  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  siu-mouuted  by  the  temple  of  .ffisculapius; 
and  the  central  position  of  the  Hill  of  St.  Louis,  with  its  height, 
only  inferior  to  C.  Carthage  and  C.  Camart,*  have  led  to  the  hastj’ 
assumption  that  it  must  have  been  the  citadel  in  question.  But 
we  learn  from  other  soiRces  that  the  Byrsa  had  a circuit  of  more 
than  two  Eoman  miles,  and  when  it  surrendered  to  Scipio,  50,000 
jreople  marched  out  of  it,  besides  900  Roman  deserters,  who 
remained  and  resisted  to  the  death.  A great  [>art  of  the  BjTsa 
was  occui)ied  by  the  temple  of  ASsculapius  and  the  cha})els  of  other 
deities.  And  yet  the  Hill  of  St.  Louis  1ms  a level  surface  of  only 
700  feet  square;  nor  can  room  be  found  in  the  1725  feet  between 
(he  Cothon  and  the  hill  for  the  120,000  soldiers  of  Scijiio.  Still 
more  decisive  is  the  statement  of  an  ancient  writer,f  that  the 
Byrsa  had  a side  common  with  the  wall  of  this  city,  where  it  oter- 
hung  the  sea;  and  we  might  indeed  assiune  that  such  woidd  be  the 
position  chosen  by  the  first  settlers.  Guided  by  such  conditions. 
Dr.  Davis  has  marked  out  an  irregulai'  quadrangle  at  the  north- 
eastern i)art  of  the  city,  nearest  to  Caj>e  Carthage,  as  the  precinct 
of  the  Byrsa  and  the  temple  of  Ailsculai)ius ; and  his  excavations 
upon  this  site  have  discovered  important  remains  of  the  temple 
itself,  and  of  the  staircase  which  led  uj)  to  it.  Among  the  ruins 
was  found  a Phcenician  inscription,  bearing  the  name  of  Ashmon, 
the  native  ap[)ellation  of  the  deity.  AMieu  it  is  added,  that 
repeated  diggings  in  the  Hill  of  St.  Louis  have  laid  bare  no 
vestige  of  any  Punic  temple  or  other  edifice,  nor  turned  up  a 
single  Phcenician  inscri^^tion,  the  question  seems  to  be  decided. 
Hetips  of  ruins  may  be  traced  down  the  side  of  the  hill  from  the 
temple  of  .Slsculapius  to  the  sea-shore,  where  are  still  seen  the 
remains  of  a sea-gate,  which  gave  separate  access  to  this  quarter. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  citadel  are  the  great  rain-water 
cisterns,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Cistei-ns  of  the  Decil,  only  infe* 
rior  in  magnitude  to  the  reservoirs  sujjplicd  by  the  great  aqueduct, 
with  which  they  have  a subterranean  communication ; but  their 
Punic  construction  is  still  a disputed  question.  Further  excava- 
tions within  and  around  the  i)recincts  of  the  BjTsa  have  brought 

* Tho  rosiiectivo  heights  are,  C.  Cartilage,  395  feet ; Jclxl  Khawi  (above  C.  C'a- 
mart),  315  feet ; Hill  of  St.  Loui.s,  188  feet. 

t Ado  VienneusLS,  quoted  by  Ur.  Davis,  p.  379. 
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to  light  Mosaic  pavemeuts,  fragments  of  pottery  and  sculpture, 
and  Phoenician  inscriptions,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  more  systematic  efforts  might  reveal  much  of  the 
plan  of  the  ancient  city.* * * § 

Besides  the  temple  of  jEsculapius,  the  sites  of  those  of  Astarte  and 
Baal  appear  to  have  been  identified.  To  each  of  these  three  deities 
a distinct  quarter  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  de<licated,  and 
their  names  were  given  to  the  three  streets  which,  as  Appian 
informs  us,  led  up  from  the  Cothon  to  the  BjTsa.  Of  these  the 
most  direct  was  the  Salutaris,  or  street  of  Aesculapius, 

parallel  to  the  sea-wall ; the  central,  or  street  of  Baal  ( Virus 
Saturni,  or  Senis),  passed  through  the  market-place,  which  was 
adjacent  to  the  Cothon,  and  skirted  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hill 
of  St.  Louis ; the  street  of  Astarte  ( Virus  Veneris)  made  a cir- 
cuit round  tlie  other  side  of  tliat  hill.  The  lines  of  these  streets 
may  still  be  traced  with  a tolerable  approach  to  certainty. 

Tliesc  parts  of  the  city  occupy  the  group  of  hills  forming  the 
south-westeni  prolongation  of  the  headland  of  Cape  Carthage.  On 
their  western  slope  arc  traces  of  a circus  and  amphitheatre ; the 
latter  memorable  in  Christian  historj'  as  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Perj)etua  and  Felicitas.f  In  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  city,  at  the  village  of  Moalkah,  are  the  immense  reservoirs 
which  contained  the  water  brought  a distance  of  fifty-two  miles  by 
the  great  a(jueduct  from  Jebel  Zaghwan.J  Their  number  seem 
to  have  been  originally  twentj%  There  are  now  fourteen,  placed 
side  by  side,  400  feet  long  by  28  wide,  the  depth  being  con- 
cealed by  the  earth  which  fills  them  to  the  spring  of  tlieir 
vaulted  coverings.  Another,  higher  and  narrower,  which  runs 
transversely  to  all  these,  was  perhaps  only  a gallery,  to  give 
access  to  the  cisterns.  Their  mode  of  construction  was  that  which 
the  Roman  writers  call  /ormacian,^  built  up  of  successive  layers 
of  small  stones  mixed  with  mortar,  and  moulded  in  a wooden  box 

• Dr.  Davis  gives  us  dearly  to  understaiul  that  such  investigations  were' altogether 
beyond  his  me.sns  and  opportunities,  “ Had  our  object  been  simply  to  lay  bare  tho 
mins  of  Carthage,  this  would  undoubtedly  have  pre.sented  a very  prolific  field.  Jli't 
such  teas  not  our  aim.  We  made  no  purchase  of  land,  and  simply  dug  with  a view 
to  find  objects  worthy  of  removal."  In  some  eases,  parts  of  the  edifices  discovered 
were  sacrificed  to  the  purpose  of  enriching  our  Museum,  where  tho  antiquities  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Davis  are  very  imperfectly  exhibited. 

t Dr.  Davis  seems  carried  too  far  by  zeal  for  his  subject  in  maintaining  tho  Punic 
origin  of  this  edifice  ; but  his  arguments  for  ascribing  tho  great  aqueduct  and  cisterns 
to  tho  Carthaginians  deserve  consideration. 

t See  the  map  on  p.  359. 

§ From  forma,  the  form  or  mould  by  which  tho  work  was  supported. 
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open  at  top  and  bottom.  The  prevalence  of  this  mode  of  build- 
ing in  Africa  and  in  Spain,  where  it  was  used  in  the  watch-towers 
ascribed  to  Hannibal,  furnishes  a strong  argument  for  die  Punic 
origin  of  the  cisterns,  and  consequently  of  the  aqueduct  which 
supplies  them.  This  aqueduct  is  one  of  those  magnificent  works 
of  engineering  which  modern  smatterers  in  science  have  ascribed 
forsooth  to  ignorance  of  the  simple  law  that  water  finds  its  own 
level ! Tlie  ancients  applied  closed  earthern  pipes  to  the  con- 
veyance of  water  over  ground  of  unequal  levels ; but  they  had 
no  means  of  constructing  prodigious  iron  tubes  like  those  which 
supply  Glasgow  with  the  pure  water  of  Loch  Katrine.  Tliey 
understood  the  advantage  of  an  equable  flow  of  water  down  a 
gently-inclined  channel,  free  from  the  friction  and  danger  of  burst- 
ing at  joints  and  angles.  Therefore  they  reared'  those  structures, 
as  picturesque  as  they  are  stupendous,  which  cross  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  the  jilain  of  Nismes,  and  the  peninsula  of  Carthage,  and 
may  be  traced  up  to  their  distant  sources,  spanning  valleys,  and 
piercing  mountains.  The  line  of  the  Carthaginian  aqueduct  is 
still  in  sufficient  preservation  to  be  used  for  the  sujiply  of  water 
to  Tunis.*  Where  it  is  carried  through  the  mountains,  it  is  venti- 
lated by  air-sbafts  at  about  every  twenty  yards.  Where  it  crosses 
the  valleys  and  plain,  it  is  supported  on  arches,  the  piers  of  which 
vary  in  height  according  to  the  varying  surface  of  the  ground, 
reaching  in  some  places  to  an  elevation  of  125  feet.  Tlie  arches 
vary  from  about  14  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  span;  the  piers  from  10ft.  1 in. 
by  8 ft.  G in.  to  14  ft.  7 in.  by  12  ft.  2 in. ; the  thicker  being  of 
moulded  mud,  and  the  others  of  masonry.  Dr.  Shaw  describes 
the  channel  itself  as  “ being  high  and  broad  enough  for  a person 
of  ordinary  size  to  walk  in.  It  is  vaulted  above,  and  plastered 
in  the  inside  with  strong  cement ; which  by  the  stream  running 
through  it  is  discoloured  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  This  will 
sutficiently  show  the  capacity  of  the  channel ; but,  ns  there  are 
several  breaches  in  the  aqueduct,  sometimes  for  three  or  four 
miles  together,  I had  no  method  to  determine  the  velocity  or 
angle  of  descent,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  witer  that  might 
be  daily  conveyed  to  Carthage.  ”f 


* Dr.  Davis  speaks  (in  1860)  of  this  work  as  in  prof,Tv.ss  under  the  direction  of  a 
French  contractor,  who  was  supplying  the  gaps  in  the  aqueduct  with  iron  pipes,  and 
not  scrupling  to  throw  down  some  of  the  ancient  piers  to  furnish  materials  for  his 
work. 

t Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  L,  p.  168.  The  whole  subject  of  the  ancient  aqueducts  is 
treated  in  the  article  Agu<r(iwtus  in  Smith's  Dictionary  a/  Antiquities. 
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Beyond  the  city  Wiills,  but  still  within  those  which  defended 
the  peninsula,  the  suburb  of  Megara  was  doubtless  the  site  of 
the  villas  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Cai'thaginians.  There  are 
no  remains  here  of  itublic  or  great  edifices.  Traces  of  houses  have 
been  found  upon  the  sea-shore,  supported  on  piers  and  arches,  . 
through  which  the  sea  could  l>cat  freely ; and  in  one  of  these  Dr. 
Davis  fancies  that  he  can  recognize  the  marine  villa  of  Hannibal, 
whence  the  great  general  made  his  escape  by  sea  when  Cn. 
Servilius  arrived  at  Carthage  to  demand  his  surrender.  Over- 
hanging Cape  Camart  is  the  hilly  range,  already  more  than  once 
mentioned,  of  Jebel  Khawi  (the  emptp  7nountni7i),  so  called  from 
the  catacombs  by  which  its  interior  is  perforated.  Numerous 
square  apertimes  in  the  surface  of  the  ggound  give  access  to  sub- 
terraneous chaml)ers  hewn  out  of  the  limestone  and  slightly 
vaulted.  Their  sides  present  the  well-known  appearance  of  the 
Eoman  columbaria  (dove-cotes),  but  with  the  important  difference, 
that  they  are  adapted  to  contain  coffins  instead  of  urns,  the  holes 
being  about  2 feet  square  and  6 feet  deej).  For  the  Carthagi- 
nians, like  their  Semitic  bretlireu  in  Asia,  biu-icd  their  dead  out 
of  their  sight ; and  we  have  a curious  record  of  a treaty  in  which 
Darius  Ilystaspis  required  them  to  abandon  this  custom  for  the 
Persian  practice  of  burning  their  bodies.  When  the  traveller 
explored  these  catacombs,  he  was  struck  with  the  remarkable 
absence  of  humau  remains ; the  niches  of  the  cobmbaria  being 
open  and  empty.  Dr.  Davis  thus  describes  one  of  the  few  excep- 
tions that  he  discovered : — “ I was  informed  that  the  men  of 
Jebel  K/ia?vi  had  discovered  a chamber  without  any  niches.  I 
proceeded  to  examine  it,  and  found  that  the  niches  in  tliis  colum- 
barium were  stopped  up  by  cement,  on  which  the  marks  of  the 
baud  of  him  that  did  it  were  distinctly  seen.  On  one  we  observed 
a representation  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and  on  another 
the  letters  A.P. ; the  remaining  eight  were  quite  plain.  We  broke 
through  the  thin  layer  of  cement,  and  found  the  skeleton  just  as 
it  was  deposited.  It  was  coffee-colour  in  appearance,  and  crumbled 
to  dust  as  soon  as  touched.  But  no  other  object  was  visible ; 
neither  ornament,  nor  coin,  nor  lamp  could  be  discovered.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  we  again  came  upon  empty  chambers,  and  occa- 
sionally we  found  one  or  two  of  the  receptacles  occupied.  Upon 
examination,  we  perceived  traces  which  proved  that  they  had  all 
been  once  tenanted,  and  that  the  fragile  cement  had  been  inten- 
tionally broken  through,  and  the  skeleton  removed.  The  portions 
of  the  cement  which  still  adhered  to  the  openings  led  us  to 
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this  conclusion.”  Tliese  ai)pearances  contradict  the  supposition 
that  the  spoliation  was,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  the  work 
of  the  wild  beasts  (chiefly  hyenas)  which  have  now  their  dens 
in  the  empty  sepulchres.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  tombs  were 
originally  made  secure  against  their  intrusion;  and  long  before 
they  gained  an  entrance,  the  remains  would  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  dry  powder,  offering  no  attraction  to  beasts  of  prey.  It 
seems  more  jirobable  tliat  these  sepulchres  of  the  heathen  were 
rifled  by  the  Christians,  w'ho  used  some  of  them  again  as  their 
own  burial-places,  but  without  the  same  care,  except  in  a few 
cases,  to  fill  uj)  the  openings  of  the  niches.  Meanwhile  the  roots 
of  the  wild  fig-trees,  which  grow  luxmiantly  above,  broke  through 
the  thin  vaults  : the  hyenas  found  an  entrance  through  these 
and  other  openings,  and  devoured  the  bodies  last  deposited,  ex- 
cept in  the  niches  which  had  been  again  secured.  The  seven- 
branched  camllestick  on  one  of  these  is  certainly  a Christian 
emblem ; * and  the  absence  of  lamps  and  other  objects,  constantly 
found  in  Roman  tombs,  agi'ees  with  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  niches.  Xor  is  the  hypothesis  admissible, 
that  the  catacombs  w^ere  first  excavated  by  the  Christians.  Ex- 
tending beneath  the  whole  surface  of  the  group  of  bills  and  the 
romantic  valleys  of  Jebel  Camart,  for  a circuit  of  four  miles,  they 
correspond  in  magnitude  to  the  population  of  Carthage,  which, 
oven  just  before  its  capture,  amounted  to  700,000  souls.f 
Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made  during  the  recent 
excavations  at  Carthage  are  several  mosaic  pavements.  An  espe- 
cially fine  specimen  w'as  discovered  among  the  ruins  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  temple  of  Asbnte,  the  chief  goddess  of 
the  Phoenicians.  This  temple,  restored  by  the  Romans  as  that  of 
Venus  Urania  or  Coelestis,  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificence  by 
several  ancient  writers.  “ After  being  consecrated  as  a Christian 
church  by  Bishop  Aurelius  (a.d.  425),  it  shared  the  final  fall  of 
Roman  Carthage,  and  its  ruins  have  been  rent  and  torn  into  all  sorts 
of  forms  and  shapes  by  the  present  barbarous  inhabitants,  to  whom 
its  remains  have  proved  a rich  quarry.”  The  splendid  mosaic. 


• Sec  Revelation  i.  12,  13,  20.  Wo  may  connect  tliis  use  of  the  emblem  with 
tho  known  fact  that,  when  Gcnseric  sacked  Rome,  he  carried  oft'  to  Carthago  the 
8jx)ils  obtained  by  Titus  from  the  Jewish  temple,  andprobiibly  the  golden  candlestick 
among  them  (A.D.  456).  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  291. 

+ “ What  also  gives  these  catacombs  an  Oriental,  and  hence  a Punic  character,  is 
the  round  holes  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  found  in  various  parts  on  Jchtl  Khaici. 
They  are  intended  to  collect  water  to  refresh  tho  soul,  which  was  believed  to  hover 
over  tho  place  of  sepulture  of  its  body.” — Davis,  p.  489,  note. 
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parts  of  which  were  foimd  under  these  ruins  and  removed  to  the 
British  Museum,  had,  when  complete,  four  colossal  heads  in  the 
comers,  and  eight  compartments,  arranged  in  a circle,  represent- 
ing— to  judge  from  those  which  remain — females  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing;  with  a central  circle  which  is  now  lost.*  Thus  the 
subject  was  evidently  religious ; but  the  chief  question  is,  whether 
this  and  similar  works  found  at  Cai’thage  belong  to  the  Punic  or 
the  Roman  city.  We  are  apt  to  beg  the  question  by  the  habit  of 
regarding  mosaic  pictures  as  peculiarly  Roman.  But  we  are  in- 
formed by  Pliny  that  the  art  was  invented  by  the  Greeks  ; and  it 
was  not  introduced  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  Sulla.  During  the 
long  period  of  her  maritime  domination,  Carthage  had  abund- 
ant opportunities  to  purchase  with  her  wealth  the  ser\dces  of  the 
greatest  artists,  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact  by  her 
alliance  with  the  Etruscans,  her  relations  with  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  and  her  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  time 
when  the  Greeks  had  perfected  every  branch  of  art,  Rome  was 
but  just  struggling  into  existence,  “ whereas  Carthage  had 
attained  to  a state  of  affluence  and  great  power.  Greeks,  and 
emigrants  from  other  nations,  were  in  her  employ.  National  and 
foreign  artists  contributed  towards  the  embellishment  of  the  Afri- 
can metropolis  ; and  to  the  works  of  art,  with  which  her  public 
edifices  were  adorneil,  Virgil  bears  ample  testimony : whilst  the 
spoils  which  Scipio  sent  to  Rome,  after  the  city  liad  been  pillaged 
by  his  rude  soldiery,  and  after  the  conflagration,  in  which  vast 
treasures  of  j)recious  objects  must  have  perished,  prove  with 
what  assiduity  the  j)roductions  of  art  were  collected,  anfl  to  what 
extent  artistic  skill  w'as  patronized  by  the  Carthaginians. Nor 
must  we  forget  the  repeated  testimonies  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  from  Homer  downwards,  to  the  skill  of  the  PlimHicians 
themselves  in  certain  branches  of  design,  and  especially  in  woven 
fabrics.  Of  the  cultivation  of  this  art  at  Carthage  w'e  have  an 
example  in  the  gorgeous  golden  mantle,  which  Gelo  dedicated  to 


* A (letAilcd  description  is  given  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Davis,  who  conjectures  that 
the  jiaTemont  was  that  of  a chapel  of  Dido,  which  is  known  to  have  existed  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Astarte,  and  that  the  four  heads  were  those  of  Pro- 
serpine and  Ceres,  Dido  and  her  sister  Anna.  We  are  distinctly  informed  that  the 
worship  of  Dometer  and  Peraephond  (Ceres  and  Proserj)ine)  was  introduced  into 
Carthage  from  Sicily  by  a treaty  made  with  Gelo  of  Syracuse. — Carlhagt  and  her 
Remains,  chaps,  z.  and  xi. 

t Davis,  p.  207.  We  learn  from  Appian  that  the  works  of  art  which  adorned 
Scipio’s  triumph  were  in  a great  measure  the  plunder  of  other  states ; and  Scipio 
restored  some  of  them  to  their  rightful  owners. 
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OljTopiau  Jove  from  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Himera.  Now, 
mosaic  work  is  just  that  branch  of  art  which  we  might  expect  to  he 
cultivated  by  those  skilful  in  the  other  : it  is  a sort  of  tapestry  in 
stone.  Dr.  Davis  states  that  a difference  may  be  clearly  established 
between  the  levels  at  which  Homan  and  Punic  pavements  occur  at 
Carthage,  the  former  being  met  with  at  deptlis  varying  from  two 
to  five  or  six  feet,  the  latter  never  at  less  than  ten  feet.  Stdl  more 
striking  is  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  in  digging  for  the  founda- 
tions of  their  edifices,  have  cut  right  through  older  pavements,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  mosaic  of  the  temple  of  Astarte.  The  costume 
of  the  figures  in  this  pavement  arc  said  to  present  a marked  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  Roman  period,  and  a distinction  is  alleged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  work.  The  layer  of  cement,  in  wliich  the 
supposed  Punic  mosaics  are  imbedded,  is  thicker  and  less  adhesive 
than  the  Roman,  being  composed  only  of  lime,  and  a similar  dif- 
ference is  seen  in  Punic  and  Roman  walls.  Lastly,  in  the  example 
now  chiefly  referred  to,  besides  strata  of  pavement  and  other  re- 
mains of  successive  constructions  above  it,  the  mosaic  was  found 
covered  by  a thin  layer  of  charcoal,  proving  that  the  building  to 
which  it  belonged  had  perished  by  fire.*  Among  the  certain  rem- 
nants of  Punic  art,  the  most  important  are  the  bas-reliefs  whicli 
are  associated  with  Phoenician  inscriptions  on  the  numerous  tablets 
that  have  been  found,  not  only  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  but 
over  the  whole  surface  of  Africa  Projjcr.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively religious,  and  full  of  obscure  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
mythology,  cosmogony,  and  astrology  of  the  Phoenicians.  Tliey 
.are  in  the  stiff  hieratic  style  of  art,  bearing  a considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh.  But  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians, or  the  foreign  artists  in  their  employ,  could  model  forms  of 
great  beauty,  when  free  from  the  trammels  of  religious  prescrip- 
tion, is  proved  by  the  horse  and  the  head  of  Astarte  on  the  Punic 
coins  found  in  Sicily. 

Such  a specimen  as  the  great  mosaic  may  aid  us  in  estimating 
the  prospect  of  reward  to  systematic  researches  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Pimic  capital.  Of  the  private  buildings,  all  that  we  could  hope 
to  discover  would  he  the  pavements  and  more  solid  walls  of  the 
lower  stories.  The  upper  stories,  of  which  there  were  often  as  many 
as  six,  were  constructed  in  that  “formacian”  work  already  described. 


* Wc  have  thought  it  due  to  the  great  interest  of  the  subject  to  give  a full  state- 
ment  of  Dr.  Davis’s  arguments  for  the  Punic  origiu  of  this  and  other  mosaics ; but 
the  majority  of  the  best  authorities  on  art  have  pronounced  them  unquestionably 
llomao. 
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tlie  ruins  of  which  would  cover  the  basement  with  a shapeless  heap 
of  mud,  protecting  the  pavements  from  destruction;  hut  the  pillage 
to  which  the  city  was  subjected  at  its  fall  forbids  the  hope  of 
recovering  those  treasures  of  art  and  vestiges  of  domestic  lift 
which  enrich  the  houses  of  Pompeii  and  the  palaces  of  Nine- 
veh. The  life  of  Carthage  cannot  be  reconstructed  from  her 
monuments. 

Before  returning  to  the  stream  of  the  people’s  history,  we  must 
give  some  account  of  that  pecidiar  and  repulsive  form  of  reli- 
gion, which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  their  destiny.  Like  all 
ancient  colonies,  the  Phoenician  settlers  in  Africa  carried  with 
them  the  religion  of  their  mother  country,  where  we  have  already 
seen  it  corrupting  the  purer  worship  of  tlie  Israelites.  Thence, 
however,  its  germs  seem  to  be  traceable  still  frirther  back  to  the 
plains  of  Chaldsea,  from  whence  the  nation  migrated  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  an  elemental  worship,  in  which  an  astronomical 
character  predominated.*  The  supreme  deity  was  Baal-Hamnwn 
(or  Baal-Samon),  the  “ Lord  of  Heaven,”  the  impersonation  both  of 
the  all-encompassing  heaven, — which  contained  and  gave  birth  to 
all  the  other  powers  of  nature — aud  of  the  active  energy  of  the  Sun, 
the  source  of  light  and  life.  Endowed  with  the  various  attributes 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  distributed  among  their  chief  divi- 
nities, Baal  was  identified  at  once  with  Uranas,  Cronus  (Saturn), 
Jove,  Apollo,  and  Mars.  His  supremacy  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  his  name  on  the  votive  tablets  to  other  deities  at 
Carthage.  Hence  he  received  that  title,  too  well  known  to  the 
Israelites,  of 

“ Moloch,  horrid  kikg,  besmeared  with  blooil 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents’  tears  ; 

Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud. 

Their  children’s  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.”t 


* An  elaborate  account  of  the  Phccnician  religion  and  cosmogony  is  given  in  the 
alleged  fragments  of  the  native  historian,  Sanchuniathon  of  Ucrytus,  translated  into 
Greek  by  Philo  Byblius,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  preserved  in 
the  PrirjKtrcUia  Evangeliea  of  Eusebius.  But  scholars  are  now  almost  agreed  that 
the  work  of  Philo  was  a forgery.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  tliat  it  may  not  be,  in 
some  points,  a faithful  account  of  the  Phcenician  mythology  ; but  we  cannot  use  it 
as  an  authority. 

t Milton’s  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  description  given  by  Rabbi  Simeon  of  tho 
rites  of  the  Syrian  Moloch  as  practised  at  Jerusalem.  " All  the  houses  of  the  idols 
were  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  except  that  of  Moloch,  which  was  out  of  the  city,  in 
a separate  place.  It  was  a statue  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  the  hands  stretche<l 
out  ns  a man’s  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  something  from  another.  It  was  hollow 
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The  origin  of  this  rite — ascribed  in  the  spurious  fragment  of  San- 
chuniathon  to  Saturn’s  immolation  of  his  only  son  by  a mortal 
woman,  to  appease  the  \<Tath  of  his  father  Uranus — is  to  be  traced 
to  that  principle,  which  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  nations,  that 
the  wratli  of  Heaven  can  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
and  that,  the  worse  the  calamitj-  to  bo  averted,  the  dearer  must 
be  the  victim  offered.  In  times  of  national  danger,  it  was  tho 
dreadful  privilege  of  kings  and  rulers  to  immolate  their  children 
for  their  countr}'*s  salvation.  Thus,  in  the  historj'  of  Moab, 
where  the  worship  'of  Moloch  was  paramount,  we  read  of  Balak’s 
despairing  enquiry  of  Balaam  : — “ Shall  I give  my  first-born  for 
my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? ” * 
And  at  a later  crisis  in  the  nation’s  history,  Mesha,  the  king  of 
Moab,  being  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Kir-haraseth  by  the  united 
forces  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  and  having  in  vain  tried  a sally, 
mounted  the  wall  with  his  eldest  son,  and  there  sacrificed  him  for 
a burnt-offering  in  full  view  of  his  own  people  within  the  torni 
and  of  the  besieging  armies.f  Such  sacrifices  were  habitually 
practised  at  Carthage.  Darius  Hystaspis  tried  to  forbid  tliem ; 
and  their  cessation  was  stipulated  for  by  Gelo  in  the  treaty  which 
followetl  the  battle  of  Himera. 

In  process  of  time,  common  persons,  prisoners  of  war,  and 
even  slaves,  were  substituted  for  nobler  victims ; but  an  extreme 
danger,  such  as  that  of  the  invasion  of  Agathocles,  was  inter- 
preted as  a punishment  for  this  laxity,  and  a great  sacrifice  was 
offeretl  of  200  children  of  the  highest  rank.  Of  the  nrles  for 
the  conduct  of  these  and  the  other  sacred  rites,  which  were  sus- 
pended on  tablets  in  the  temples,  a specimen  has  been  discovered 
in  an  inscription  which  Dr.  Davis  characterizes  as  the  gem  of 


within,  and  th(-re  wero  seven  chapels  raised  before  wliich  the  idol  was  erected.  . . . 
He  only  who  odered  his  own  son  went  into  the  seventh  chapel,  and  kissed  tho  idol 
Moloch,  as  it  is  said,  ‘Let  tho  men  who  sacrifice  kiss  the  calves.’  The  child  was 
placed  before  the  idol,  and  a fire  made  under  it  fill  it  became  red  hot.  Then  the 
priest  took  the  child,  and  put  him  into  the  glowing  hands  of  iloloch.  But,  lest  tho 
parents  should  hear  his  cries,  they  beat  drums  to  drown  the  noise.  Therefore  the 
place  was  called  Tophet  (from  Thoph,  pi.  TJiupphn,  drums).  It  was  also  called  Urn- 
nom,  because  of  the  children’s  cries  (from  the  Hebrew  verb,  ■naham,  to  roar),  or 
because  tho  priest  said  to  the  [larents  ‘ Yrhentlnh,’  i.e.,  ‘ It  will  be  of  advantage  to 
you.’" — (Cmnm.  in  Jertm,  vii.)  Such  were  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  at  Tyre,  and 
all  her  colonies,  as  well  as  in 

“ The  pleasant  valley  of  Hmnom,  Tophrt  thence 
And  black  Othenna  called,  the  type  of  hell.” 

* Micah  vi.  7.  +2  Kings  iii.  27. 
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Punic  epigraphy.*  The  document  waa  found  near  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Baal,  the  plan  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily 
made  out.  It  was  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  BjTsa,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  street  of  Sloloch  ( Vicm  Saturnt),  which  led 
up  to  it  from  the  Forum.  Its  form  was  circular,  with  an  extreme 
diameter  of  200  feet.  Four  concentric  rings,  each  composed  of 
twelve  detached  piers,  supported  doubtless  a dome-shaped  roof, 
and  formed  three  galleries  around  a circular  cliaml)cr  twenty- 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  f The  temple  was  undoubtedly  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  Carthage.  Tliat  it  was  the  depository  of  archives 
and  other  important  documents,  we  learn  from  the  celebrated 
Voyage  of  Ilanno  round  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  the  title 
of  which  expressly  states  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Cronus.  Magnificent  accounts  are  given  of  the  wealth  deposited 
in  this  and  the  other  Carthaginian  temples.  Tlie  Punic  element 
in  Roman  Carthage  was  strong  enough  to  revive  the  horrible  rites 
of  Baal ; and  in  spite  of  imperial  edicts,  Tertullian  tells  ns  that 
infants  were  publicly  sacrificed  to  Saturn  till  the  proconsulship  of 
Tiberius,  who  crucified  the  priests  on  the  same  trees  under  the 
shadow  of  which  they  had  perpetrated  their  crimes.  We  learn 
from  this  allusion  that  the  rites  of  Baal  were  practised  at  Car- 
thage, as  in  S}Tia,  in  dense  groves  around  his  temple,  the  gloom  of 
which  increased  the  sense  of  mystic  horror,  and  veiled  them  from 
the  outer  world.  The  same  cruelties  were  still  perpetrated  under 
their  shades,  in  spite  of  the  example  just  recorded,  till,  at  a time 
when  Paganism  wa.s  making  a last  convulsive  effort  to  regain  its 
power,  the  Council  of  Carthage  petitioned  the  emperors  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  that  the  relics  of  idolatry,  not  only  in  the  form  of 
images,  but  in  all  places,  groves,  and  trees  whatsoever,  might  be 
utterly  destroyed  (a.d.  399). 

The  second  in  rank  of  the  Phoenician  deities  was  Ashtoreth,  or 
“ Astarte,  queen  of  heaven, J with  crescent  horns,”  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  Moon,  as  Baal  was  of  the  Sun.  Like  him,  she 
was  identified,  in  her  different  attributes,  with  various  Greek  and 
Roman  divinities:  with  Juno,  as  the  supreme  goddess  ; with  Mi- 

* lie  gives  a translation,  with  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  many  points  are  of 
doubtful  interpretation,  in  Carthagt  and  her  Remains,  pp.  296,  297. 

+ A passing  allusion  may  suffice  for  the  reference  wliich  Dr.  Davis  traces  in  this 
plan  to  the  astronomical  character  of  the  worship  of  Baal  (whom  the  Greeks  iden- 
tified with  Cronus,  the  god  of  time)  ; the  circular  form  indicating  the  year  (the 
Roman  annus,  a ring),  the  four  rings  of  piers  the  four  seasons,  the  twelve  piers  in 
each  the  months,  and  their  total  number  (12  x 4 = 48)  the  weeks  in  the  lunar  year. 

; This  title  is  applied  to  the  goddess  by  Jeremiah,  vii.  IS. 
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nerva,  as  the  patroness  of  the  arts ; with  Ceres,  as  the  bounteous 
giver  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; and,  in  the  gross  Oriental  develop- 
ment of  the  like  idea,  with  the  Venus,  misnamed  heavenly,  whose 
worship  we  have  already  seen  marking  the  track  of  Plicenician 
eolonization.  From  being  regarded  as  the  source  of  every  earthly 
blessing — the  character  in  which  lier  name  appears  upon  the 
Punic  inscriptions — her  service  soon  degenerated  into  those 
unutterable  abominations  which  the  Fatliers,  especially  of  the 
African  Church,  describe  as  coming  under  their  own  notice.  The 
transport  of  her  worship  from  Phoenicia  to  Carthage  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  legend  of  Dido,  who  is  even  called  by  the 
name  of  Astroarche. 

Another  goddess,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Astarte  in  her 
attributes,  is  frequently  mentioned  on  the  Punic  votive  tablets. 
Her  name,  Tanath*  seems  to  connect  her  with  the  Persian  and 
Armenian  goddess  Tanais.  Nor  is  it  surprising  tliat  such  a deity 
should  be  honoured  at  Carthage,  if  we  accept  the  tradition, 
which  was  derived  by  Sallust  from  the  Punic  records,  that  the 
Phoenician  colonists  found  an  Asiatic  population  already  settled  in 
North  Africa,  t Her  worship  would  be  easily  adopted  by  the  new 
settlers,  from  her  resemblance  to  their  o\vn  Astarte,  and  as  a 
politic  concession  to  the  natives.  How  popular  it  became  is 
prove<l  by  the  occurrence  of  her  name  on  the  majority  of  the 
votive  tablets  tliat  have  been  discovered  at  Carthage. 

The  third  name,  frequently  associated  with  these,  is  that  of 
Ashmon,  the  Asclepius  or  Ailsculajuus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
In  the  fragment  of  the  pseudo- Sanchuniathon,  he  is  made  the 
son  of  Sydyc  (the  Just),  the  grandson  of  Cronus  and  Astarte, 
and  the  eighth  brother  of  the  seven  Cabiri,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  custody  of  the  sacred  books  and  mysteries.  The  attri- 
butes which  he  had  in  common  with  jEsculapius,  as  the  Healer, 
appear  to  have  formed  but  one  aspect  of  his  wider  character  as 
the  protector  and  defence  of  men ; and  it  was  in  that  character 
that  his  temple  formed  the  stronghold  and  citadel  of  Carthage. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  so  from  the  beginning,  and 
whether  his  worship  was  not  first  introduced,  or  at  least  brought 
into  prominence,  at  the  time  of  some  great  national  calamity. 

* The  nnmo  seems  to  be  pre-sorved  in  tlmt  of  Tunis,  s city  sacml  to  her,  a.s  Sicca 
Vciurca  was  to  tho  same  goddess  under  her  Roman  appellation.  The  name  of  the 
goddess  may  perhaps  also  bo  traced  in  that  of  the  river  TanaSs,  an'l  her  worship  in 
the  rites  of  tho  Taurio  Artemis  in  the  Crimea.  She  has  also  been  identified  with  the 
Artemis  Anaitia  of  tho  Lydians. 

+ This  tradition  will  be  presently  noticed  more  particularly. 
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The  votive  tablets  discovered  at  Carthage  prove  that  the  aid  of 
Ashmon  was  invoked  in  seasons  of  i>er8onal  and  family  danger, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  among  his  devotees  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Carthaginian  history — though  we  cannot  iden- 
tify the  individuals  who  dedicated  the  tablets — Hanno,  the  son  of 
Akbar,  and  a son  of  Hannibal.  His  temple,  the  site  of  which  has 
already  claimed  our  notice,  was  rebuilt  when  Carthage  was  re- 
peopled by  Augustus,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  Roman  city. 

To  these  divinities  must  be  added  Mcleareth  or  Mclearth,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Carthage,  as  of  the  mother  city.*  Like  Ashmon, 
ho  lias  on  the  votive  inscriptions  a rank  secondary  to  that  of 
Baal  and  Astarte ; and  the  exploits  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Phoe- 
nician traditions  arc  those  of  an  adventurous  demigod  and  bene- 
factor to  mankind,  like  Hercules,  with  whom  he  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks.  Melcarth  was  the  inventor  of  the  Tyrian  purple,  by 
seeing  the  stain  on  the  mouth  of  a dog  that  had  fed  on  the  shell- 
fish which  yield  the  colour.  He  too  was  the  great  navigator,  who 
first  tempted  the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  home  tin 
from  the  Cassiterides.  His  chief  seat  was  at  Tyre,  and  his 
worship  was  the  connecting  link  between  that  great  metropolis 
and  all  her  colonies.  AVe  read  of  victorious  Carthaginian 
generals  sending  the  tithe  of  their  booty  to  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules at  Tyre ; and  wo  have  evidence  of  the  piety  with  which  the 
relation  was  acknowledged,  in  the  aid  sent  by  Carthage  to  Tyro 
during  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  her  reception  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  mother  city  on  the  eve  of  its  capture  by  Alex- 
ander. In  that  renowned  temple  Herodotus  saw  two  pillars,  the 
one  of  the  pimest  gold,  the  other  of  a stone  resemhling  emerald, 
which  emitted  an  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  the  night,  f Second 
only  to  this  in  fame  and  splendour,  was  his  temple  at  Gades, 
where  the  demigod  was  said  to  have  been  buried.  In  the  latter 
temple  there  was  certainly  no  statue,  nor  is  there  distinct  mention 
of  one  at  Tyre.  At  Carthage  we  read  of  the  priest  of  Melcarth, 


* This  character  is  indicated  by  his  name,  accordinj;  to  the  commonly-acceptcd 
etymology  of  Bochart,  Mtltch-Cariha^  i,  e.  King  of  the,  City.  Dr.  Davis  prefers 
MiUch'Erdh^  i.  e.  King  of  EarUi  or  ifu  Landy  marking  his  power  as  complementary 
to  that  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  the  king  and  queen  of  heaveiif  and  also  designating  him 
as  lord  of  the  Phoenician  fatherland.  The  same  writer  regards  the  Phoenician  religion 
os  based  on  tho  conception  of  a tripartite  deity,  represented  by  the  snn,  moon,  and 
stars  (tho  emblem  of  the  triangle,  A,  occurs  on  Punic  bas-reliefs),  with  Melcarth 
tiniiiug  them  all.  Some  of  the  classioal  writers  confound  this  deity  with  Moloch, 
f Herod,  ii.  44. 
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clothed  in  all  the  pomp  of  an  embroidered  pnrple  robe,  garlands, 
and  a crown  of  gold,  ministering  with  bare  feet  and  shaven 
head,  and  preserving  the  sacred  fire  which  had  been  transported 
from  the  mother  city.  But  we  have  no  mention  of  a temple  of 
the  god;  for  the  whole  city  appears  to  have  been  regarde<l  as 
his  temple.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  long  before  the 
Phoenicians  admitted  visible  forms  of  any  of  their  deities.  The 
name  of  this  divinity  is  preserved  in  that  of  Hamilcar.*  None 
of  the  other  Punic  deities  are  important  enough  to  demand  a 
separate  notice.  Hero-worship  seems  to  have  been  practised  at 
Carthage,  for  a tablet  has  been  found  with  the  inscription  “ Baal- 
Hanno.” 

The  votive  and  other  tablets  so  often  referred  to  present  an  im- 
portant collection  of  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Phoeniciau 
language.  Besides  those  discovered  in  the  strictly  Pimic  ruins, 
many  have  been  preserved  by  the  use  of  the  materials  of  the 
ancient  city  in  the  Roman  edifices.  No  less  than  a hundred  were 
disinterred  by  Dr.  Davis,  who  also  purchased  for  our  government 
a large  collection  of  Punic,  Numidian,  and  Libyan  inscriptions 
found  in  the  interior.  Other  Phoenician  inscriptions  are  scattered 
through  the  museums  of  Einope.  Several  of  these  are  bi-lingual, 
in  Punic  and  Latin,  at  once  confirming  the  statements  of  the 
African  fathers,  that  the  Carthaginian  was  still  a living  language 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  the 
complete  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions.  Tlie  successful  efforts 
already  made  show  what  results  may  be  obtained  from  sources 
apparently  trivial.  The  Roman  comedian  Plautus,  who  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  wrote  a play  entitled  Pce- 
nulus.  A Carthaginian,  Hanno,  is  made  to  speak  in  an  unintel- 
ligible dialect,  which  was  assumed  to  be  a mere  gibberish,  like 
that  put  by  Aristophanes  into  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador at  Athens.  The  great  Scaliger,  guided  by  the  testimony  of 
Augustin  and  Jerome  to  the  resemblance  of  Punic  and  Hebrew, 
conjectured  that  this  unknown  tongue  was  nothing  else  than  Punic, 
a view  confirmed  by  later  Hebrew  scholars.  That  their  interpre- 
tations of  the  passage  are  but  partly  satisfactory  is  not  wonderful, 
when  we  consider  the  chances  against  the  purity  of  Plautus’s 
Punic.  With  the  help  of  bi-lingual  inscriptions,  and  the  proper 
names  on  the  Phoenician  coins,  the  alphabet  has  not  only  been 
deciphered,  but  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet 

• The  name  is  that  of  Mclearth,  with  the  definite  article  prefixed,  which  Oesenitu 
interprets  as  the  [gifl]  of  Metcarth. 
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in  its  most  ancient  form.  “ We  are  now,”  says  Dr.  Davis,  “ in 
a position,  with  the  assistance  of  a moderate  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  the  other  cognate  languages,  to  translate,  and  that  with  a 
great  degree  of  certainty,  any  Phoenician  inscription.  The  real 
difficulties  still  encountered  consist  in  the  similarity  of  letters,  and 
in  the  various  forms  of  the  same  letter,  as  well  as  in  the  non- 
separation  of  words,  which  was  a universal  practice  in  composition 
among  the  Carthaginians  and  among  the  Pheenicians  in  Asia.”* 
Such  are  the  materials  we  now  possess  for  a knowledge  of  the 
city  and  people  that  almost  succeeded  in  crushing  Rome.  It  re- 
mains to  review  the  course  of  their  history  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  conflict  in  which,  as  Livy  says,  the  victors  were 
the  nearer  to  destruction.  Tlie  slender  remnants  of  the  native 
Phoenician  records,  preserved  by  Josephus  and  Justin,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  dispel  the  mythical  obscurity  in  which  the  genius  of  Virgil 
has  shrouded  the  origin  of  Carthage.  Indeed  the  storj'  so  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  the  .^ueid  is,  in  its  main  points,  but  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  Phoenician  traditions,  f The  outlines  of  the  well- 

known  story  need  only  bo  glanced  at.  In  the  course  of  the  long 
confusion  which  followed  the  brilliant  reign  of  Hiram  at  Tyre,  a 
sacerdotal  dynasty  of  kings  was  founded  by  Ethbaal,  the  father  of 
Jezebel. t His  grandson,  who  isv'ariously  called  Belus  or  Agenor 
or  Mutgo,  loft  a son  and  daughter,  Pygmalion  and  Dido,  or  Elissa.§ 
Dido  was  married  to  her  uncle  Acerbas  or  Sichieus,  a jjricst  of 
Melcarth,  whom  Pygmalion  murdered  for  the  sake  of  his  enormous 
wealth.  But  the  king’s  crime  was  in  vain,  for  Dido  escaped  with 
the  treasures,  and  was  accompanied  in  her  flight  by  several  mal- 
contents l)elonging  to  noble  Tyrian  families.  After  touching  at 
Cyprus,  where  eighty  maidens  were  carried  off,  to  provide  her  fol- 
lowers with  wives,  her  fleet  sailed  to  the  gulf  so  often  referred  to 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  citadel  called  Byrsa  was  built  on 
the  ground  purchased  from  the  outwitted  natives.  The  new  colony 
was  rapidly  increased  by  the  addition  of  settlers  from  Utica  and 

* A eollcrtion  of  iiiooty  Punic  inscriptions  has  been  publisbed  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Britisli  Mu-scum,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  V'aux.  The  iu.soriptions  Imve  been 
first  trauscribcel  into  tlio  Hebrew  character,  and  then  tniuslated  into  Latin. 

+ It  seems  not  unreasonahlo  to  supixiso  that  V’irjpl  would  have  somo  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  tlioso  Punic  books,  of  which  wo  liavo  already  seen  that 
Sallust  made  use.  t Sco  p.  3-17. 

§ This  is  no  doubt  her  gennine  Phoenician  name,  being  one  of  the  numerous  projier 
names  derived  from  £l  (God).  It  is  used  three  or  four  times  by  Virgil,  and  is  adopted 
by  Pope  in  the  lino — 

“ Eliza,  stretch’d  upon  the  funeral  pyre." 

c c 2 
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tJie  otlior  Plioenicinn  cities  around.  More  land  was  purchased  from 
tlie  natives  at  the  price  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  city  of  Carthage 
was  built ; omens  of  its  future  greatness  being  derived  from  the 
heads,  first  of  a hull,  and  then  of  a horse,  which  were  turned  up 
in  digging  for  tlie  foundations.*  At  length  the  Libyan  king, 
Hiarbas,  threatened  the  rising  state  with  war,  and  summoned  ten 
Carthaginian  dej)uties  to  hear  his  condition  of  peace,  the  hand  of 
Dido  in  marriage.  Fearing  to  incense  the  queen,  the  deputies  at 
first  told  her  tliat  Hiarbas  wanted  some  one  to  instruct  his  people 
in  the  rudiments  of  civilization ; but  where — they  asked — would 
a Carthaginian  be  found  to  trust  himself  among  the  barbarians  ? 
Dido  reproved  them  for  the  doubt,  declaring  that  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  even  life 
itself  for  such  an  object.  AVhen  she  had  thus  committed  herself, 
the  deputies  told  the  terms  they  really  bore,  and  the  queen,  though 
lamenting  her  fate,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  her  lost  husband, 
accepted  the  sacrifice  she  had  herself  imposed.  She  asked  for 
three  months  to  prepare  herself.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
proclaimed  a great  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  Acerbas  towards  her  new 
nuptials.  After  slaying  hecatombs  of  victims  at  the  foot  of  an 
immense  pyre,  she  ascended  it  herself,  and  declaring  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  had  desired,  she 
plunged  a sword  into  her  breast.  Her  vacant  throne  was  left  un- 
filled, and  she  was  ever  after  worshipped  at  Carthage  as  a goddess. 
Such  is  the  legend  of  Josephus,  Justin,  and  the  otlier  annalists. 
Virgil  has  altered  the  catastrophe  to  suit  his  poem.  It  is  in  vain 
to  inquire  w'hether  Dido  is  anything  more  than  a mythical  per- 
sonage, representing  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  Astarte.f 

There  is,  however,  a singular  agreement  in  the  traditions  to  the 
effect  that  the  colony  which  founded  Carthage  was  sent  out  from 
l^Te  about  the  time  which  answers  to  that  of  Dido  in  the  native 
annals,  namely  the  ninth  century  b.c.  The  common  date  is  b.c. 
878 : that  of  Josephus,  computed  from  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
temple,  b.c.  862.  J But  there  are  other  traditions,  which  give  the 

* Wo  have  already  seen  that  the  imago  of  Baal  had  tho  head  of  a bull,  and  that 
the  honw  was  the  symbol  borne  on  the  coins  of  C’arthage. 

+ Another  and  an  etymological  legend  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Carthage  to 
Tyrian  colonists  led  by  Azorus  and  Cardiedon,  the  hero  eponymus  of  tho  city.  Dido 
is  also  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Carchedon,  and  both  her  name  and  tliat  of  the 
city  are  given  in  the  form  Carthagena. 

t Other  dates  arc  B.c.  852,  845,  825,  818,  814,  703.  One  statement,  which  places 
the  foundation  of  Rome  and  Carthago  about  tho  same  time,  seems  to  have  been 
invented  for  the  sako  of  the  coincidenco 
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city  a inucli  higher  antiquity  ; and  even  tlie  popular  legend  recog- 
nises the  different  dates  of  the  IJyrsaand  the  city  of  Carthage.  It 
seems  incredible  that  such  a site  should  have  remained  unoccupied 
for  centuries  after  the  first  Phoenician  settlenient.s  on  the  coast, 
especially  by  the  neighbouring  city  of  Utica.  The  best  scholars 
believe  that  the  merchants  of  Utica  and  the  mother  city  united  to 
establish  a fort  or  factory  (the  Bozrah  or  Byrsa)  which,  strength- 
ened by  immigration  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  probably 
reinforced  by  a new  colony  from  Tyre,  grew  into  the  city  called 
Great  Carthage.* 

The  tax  or  tribute  to  the  natives,  mentioned  in  tlie  legend  as  the 
price  of  the  site  of  Carthage,  continued  to  be  paid  down  to  a late 
periotl  of  her  history, — a proof  of  regard  for  justice,  which  may  bo 
set  against  Livy’s  alliterative  denunciation  of  “ perfidia  plus  quani 
Punica,”  These  natives,  the  Maxyes,  were  a branch  of  the  great 
Berber  race,  which  was  S2)read — then  as  now — over  the  whole  of 
North  Africa  between  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  and  the  sea.  They 
were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  belonged — like  the  Phoenicians — to  the 
Semitic  family,  f They  supplanted,  and  drove  back  into  the 
interior  the  African  races  of  the  Inbyans  and  Gajtulians.  Sallust 
has  preserved  a curious  tradition,  which  was  translated  to  him 
from  the  Punic  books  of  King  Hiempsal,  of  the  immigration  of 
these  new  settlers  frojn  Asia.  They  formed,  he  says,  a portion  of 
the  army,  composed  of  various  races,  which  Hercules  led  abroad 
to  seek  adventures.  When  the  hero  died  in  Si)ain,  his  followers 
were  scattered,  and  bodies  of  them,  consisting  of  Medes,  Persians, 
and  Armenians,  were  transported  by  their  ships  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa.  Here  the  Modes  and  Armenians,  mingling  with 
the  Libyans  near  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean,  founded  the 
nation  of  the  Mauri  or  Mauretanians;  the  Persians,  mixing  with 
the  more  warlike  Gaitulians  of  the  centre,  became  the  ancestors  of 
the  roving  Numidians,  and  established  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  kingdoms,  Numidia,  the  scene  of  that  famous  war  which 
the  historian  related. 

* The  title  of  Mafpia  Carthago  not  only  described  the  importance  of  the  city,  bi\t 
fUstinguished  it  from  it«  colony  of  Carthago  Kova  in  Spain. 

t Tlicir  dialects  are  included  lujdcr  the  general  name  of  the  (Sco  La- 

tham, Elements  of  Comparative  Philology^  ]i.  510.)  The  tradition  preserved  by 
Sallust^  tracing  the  origin  of  thtso  peoples  to  an  immigration  of  Medes  and  Persians^ 
with  Armenians,  would  seem  to  make  them  of  Atyan  descent.  Hut  the  tradition  can 
only  bo  rccordtMl  os  pointing  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the.so  tribe.s,  not  the  particular 
race  to  which  they  belonged,  any  more  than  we  can  accept  Sallust’s  etymological 
identification  of  the  Mauri  (Moors)  with  the  Medi  (Medes),  or  his  specific  conncctiou 
of  the  Persians  with  tho  Numidians. — (Sallust,  JugurVia^  c.  17,  18.) 
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The  tnie  cause  of  the  distinction  between  the  Mauretanians  and 
tlie  Xuniidians  seems  to  have  been  geographical.  The  former 
settled  in  the  north-western  angle  of  Africa,  where  a wide  region 
is  left  between  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Mediterranean,  watered  by  considerable  rivers,  around 
which  lie  fertile  plains.  This  district,  clearly  defined  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Malva  {Mulma),  still  preserves,  in  the  names  of  Mo- 
rocco ami  the  Moors,  the  appellation  of  tlie  old  inhabitants,  who 
became  a settled  agricultural  people  within  its  limits,  while  their 
brethren,  in  the  country  now  called  .<\Jgeria,  pent  within  a narrower 
and  less  fertile  country,  on  the  terraces  which  descend  from  the 
Atlas  to  the  sea,  continued  their  old  mode  of  life  as  wandering 
herdsmen,  and  hence  were  called  j^umklw,  that  is.  Nomads.*  The 
two  grciit  tribes  of  this  race,  between  the  Malva  and  the  Tusca 
( ir«(/y  Zain),  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory,  w'cre  the  Massmsylii  and  the  MaSsylii.  Kin- 
dred tribes  extended  eastward  to  the  coasts  of  the  Syrtes,  under 
various  names,  and  it  was  with  branches  of  the  same  race  that 
the  Greek  settlers  in  CjTcnaica  c.ame  into  contact.  Thus  the  various 
divisions  of  the  great  Berber  stock  were  spread  over  the  north- 
western and  northern  coast,  from  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Atlas  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  Behind  them,  in  the 
interior,  lay  the  aboriginal  African  races,  whose  proximity  to  the 
Mediterranean  shores  corresponds  roughly  with  the  approach  of 
the  Great  Desert  {Sahara),  along  the  margin  of  which  they  led  a 
hard  and  precarious  life. 

Hence  the  Libyan  population  j)rci)onderated  along  the  eastern 
division  of  the  coast,  except  in  CjTcnaica,  while  the  fertile  ter- 
races of  the  Atlas  invited  many  of  the  Numidians  to  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture;  and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  the  Libyansf 
who  inhabited  the  rich  plains  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzaciimi,  between 
tlie  Carthaginian  Gulf  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  But  before  the 
foundation  of  Carthage,  there  had  grown  up  in  these  plains  a still 
more  settled  and  civilized  people,  the  Libyphoenicians,  J sprung 

* In  u.sin(5  tlio  common  maps  of  ancient  Africa,  tho  reader  mast  remember  that 
the  provinces  of  Mauretania  Camrimsis  and  Siii/eTiMs  formed  originally  a jMirt  of 
Xumidia ; and  that  tho  original  Mauretania  is  represented  by  Mauretania  Tinejitana 
only. 

t So  the  people  are  called,  but  they  were  doubtless  of  the  Berber  race. 

J Such  seems  to  bo  the  original  and  projicr  meaning  of  this  name  ; but  it  came  to 
bo  used  in  another  sense  for  “ tho  I’hicniciaus  in  Libya  and  in  this  sense  it  waa 
applied  to  the  cities  along  the  African  coast,  including  both  tho  old  Phoenician  settlo- 
rncuta  and  the  Punic  colonics  of  Carthago  herself. 
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from  the  intermixture  of  the  Libyans  either  with  wanderers  from 
the  older  Phoenician  colonies,  or,  as  some  suppose,  with  a still  older 
Canaauitish  population,  akin  to  the  Plioenicians.  These  Liby- 
phcenicians  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupiers  of  the  lands 
along  the  course  of  the  river  Bagradas.  It  was  with  them  that 
the  new  Punic  settlers  first  came  in  contact.  Their  intercourse  was 
rendered  easy  by  the  partial  community  of  blood  and  language ; 
and  the  purely  commercial  Plioenicians  were  content  to  pay  a rent 
for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  peninsula,  and  to  derive 
subsistence  from  the  industry  of  the  native  cultivators,  while,  in 
pursuit  of  foreign  wealth,  they  found  themselves  involved  by  their 
peculiar  position  in  wider  foreign  enterprizes.  It  was  not  till 
they  were  strengthened  by  their  successes  abroad,  that  they  became 
conquerors  at  home.  The  rent  for  the  soil  of  Carthage  continued 
to  be  paid  for  four  hundred  years,  down  to  about  b.c.  450.  But 
meanwhile,  Inroads  were  made  upon  the  native  territories  by  the 
system  of  sending  out  poor  citizens  as  emigrants.  At  length  the 
whole  territory  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium  was  absorbed  into  the 
demesne  of  the  republic,  the  lands  being  tilled  partly  by  the 
slaves  of  the  rich  proprietors,  and  partly  by  the  original  possessors 
— Libyans  and  Libyphocnicians — who  were  reduced  to  a condition 
hke  that  of  the  Fellahs  in  Egypt.  Now,  instead  of  receiving 
tribute  from  the  Carthaginians,  they  paid  a tax  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  they  recruited  the  Punic 
armies  by  a system  of  compulsory  levies.  The  Nomads,  who 
roamed  on  the  confines  of  the  cultivated  lands,  were  restrained 
by  chains  of  forts,  and  continually  driven  back  further  into  the 
interior,  till  many  of  their  tribes  submitted,  and  furnished  the 
magnificent  Numidian  cavalry  to  the  Carthaginian  armies.  Tlicsa 
conquered  Libyans  and  Nomads  are  respectively  “ the  subject 
towns  and  tribes  ” of  which  wo  read  in  the  Punic  treaties.  The 
immense  resources  which  Carthage  derived  from  her  Libyan 
subjects  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that,  within  the 
narrowest  limits  of  her  territory  (between  the  Tusca  and  the 
Triton),  in  the  last  period  of  her  decline,  she  still  possessed 
three  hundred  tributary  cities.  Tlie  contrast  has  been  often 
dra\vn  between  the  position  of  Carthage,  as  the  absolute  despot 
of  her  subject  cities,  which  were  bound  to  her  by  no  tie  of  kindred 
or  common  interest,  and  that  of  Rome,  gradually  extending  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  her  Latin  and  Itahan  allies,  who  yielded 
at  last  a wilhng  obedience,  founded  on  the  common  ties  of  blood 
and  language. 
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Like  her  dominion  over  tlie  natives,  the  supremacy  of  Carthage 
over  the  older  Phoenician  colonies  appears  to  have  Leen  the  fruit 
of  her  success  as  the  champion  of  the  Phoenician  race  in  the 
western  seas  ; nay,  in  this  character  she  even  took  precedence  of 
the  mother  city.  The  first  treaty  with  Itome  (b.c.  509)  speaks  in 
general  terms  of  Carthage  and  her  allies,  implying — it  would 
seem — that  her  relation  to  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  in  Africa 
was  that  of  a first  among  equals.  The  second  (b.c.  348)  is  made 
by  “ the  Carthaginians,  Tyrians,  Uticenses,  and  their  allies,”  a 
designation  from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  Utica  now 
stood  alone  as  tlie  equal  ally  of  Cartilage  among  the  African 
colonies  of  Tjtc.*  Wc  have  no  historical  account  of  this  process 
of  subjection,  whether  Carthage  forced  it  upon  the  other  cities,  or 
whether  they  submitted  to  it  as  the  best  means  of  common  de- 
fence ; but  the  result  was  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  tri- 
butaries, sharing  however  with  Carthage  the  privilege  of  equal 
laws  and  the  right  of  intermarriage.  They  were  exempt  from  the 
arbitrary  exactions  and  levies,  to  which  the  Libyan  cities  were 
subjected,  their  contributions  both  of  men  and  money  being  fixed, 
though  at  a verj'  large  amount  The  Lesser  Leptis,  for  example, 
paid  a tribute  of  a talent  every  day.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  hardship  that  these  Phoenician  cities  sufiered;  for  wc 
derive  no  real  information  from  the  vague  declamations  of  the 
Roman  writers  respecting  the  oppression  exercised  by  Carthage 
towards  her  allies.  The  very  principle  of  self-interest,  which 
governed  the  policy  of  a commercial  aristocracy,  was  opposed  to 
that  wanton  injustice  which  is  perpetrated  in  the  mere  jiride  of 
power ; and  it  says  much  for  the  character  of  her  rule,  that  tlie 
Phoenician  cities  remained  faithful  to  her  in  the  worst  crisis  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  and  only  deserted  her  in  the  Third,  when 
no  other  course  was  left,  except  to  share  her  ruin.  Utica  alone 
was  urged  by  rivalry  to  side  with  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period,  and  she  was  rewarded  by  succeeding  to  Carthage  as  the 
capital  of  Africa. 

Tlie  Phoenician  cities  thus  subjected  to  Carthago  included  the 
settlements  along  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  not  only  to  the  Straits, 
but  beyond  them  on  the  Atlantic  shores.  We  possess  a most 
interesting  record  of  Punic  maritime  enterprize  on  the  Atlantic 

• Utico  maintained  this  position  to  the  last,  perhaps  from  the  reverence  duo  by 
Carthage  to  a city  which  was  iu  part  her  metropolis.  Polybius  contrasts  the  position 
nf  the  Uticans  with  that  of  the  subject  Libyans,  at  the  same  time  telling  us  that  the 
latter  enjoyed  their  own  laws. 
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coast  of  Africa  in  the  “ Periplus  ” of  Hanno,  who  sailed  from  Car- 
thage with  30,000  colonists,  and  planted  settlements  as  far  south 
at  least  as  C.  Blanco,  the  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.*  In  the 
other  direction,  south-east  of  Carthage,  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  was  studded  so  thickly  with  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  Emporia  (the  Factories); 
and  along  the  sandy  shore  between  the  Syrtes  the  rule  of  Carthago 
extended  over  several  lesser  towns  besides  the  three  Phoenician 
colonies  of  Leptis  Magna,  Qia,  and  Abrotonun,  which  gave  the 
region  the  name  it  still  bears  of  the  Tripolis  {Tripoly). 

This  was  the  only  ]>art  of  the  continent  upon  which  Carthage 
came  into  contact  with  another  civilized  conmmnity,  the  Greeks 
of  C3Tenaica.  Tlie  Punic  and  Hellenic  races,  severed  by  the 
sandy  desert,  waged  a long  war  for  a frontier  little  more  than 
nominal,  which  the  self-devotion  ascribed  to  the  brothers  Philteni, 
in  the  legend  more  than  once  referred  to,  succeeded  in  fixing  in 
its  natural  position  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  Great  Syrtis. 

Very  different  was  that  other  conflict  with  the  Hellenic  race, 
which  had  its  first  great  crisis  in  the  battle  of  Himera.  Tlie 
position  of  Carthage  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by 
the  energetic  maritime  powers  of  the  Tj-rrhenians,  the  Phocaians 
of  Massalia,  and  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  left  her  no  alternative 
between  aggrandizement  and  extinction ; and  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  African  Phoenicians  in 
a league  against  her  rivals,  which  soon  became  aggressive.  The 
proximity  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  invited  settlements  which  might 
command  the  great  highways  of  maritime  intercourse;  and  we 
have  doubtful  accounts  of  enterjirizes  in  both  those  islands  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  b.c.  But  it  was  the  second  half 
of  that  century,  about  200  years  after  the  foundation  of  lionic, 
that  formed  the  great  epoch  of  Carthaginian  advancement.  A 
family  sprang  up,  whose  members  bear  the  most  illustrious  names 
that  henceforth  adorn  the  annals  of  the  city.  Its  founder  was 
Mago,  to  whom  Justin  ascribes  the  settlement  of  military  dis- 
cipline at  home,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire  abroad.  He  must  have  been  about  contemporary  with 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  alliance  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  secured  the  naval  pre- 

• Tho  account  of  Honno’s  voyage  wna  dedicated,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  tlio  temple  of 
Baal,  and  we  have  the  Greek  translatiou.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  certain  cvideuco 
to  identify  the  voyager  v*ith  any  one  in  particular  of  the  many  Carthaginians  who 
hore  tho  nauio  of  Hanuo. 
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ponclcrancc  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  fought  the  great 
battle  already  mentioned  with  the  Phocreans  oflf  Alalia  {Alerid) 
in  Corsica.  Mago  was  succeeded  b)^  his  two  sous,  Ilasdrubal  and 
Hamilcar.  In  a war  waged  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  the 
tribute  to  the  natives,  the  Africans  were  still  strong  enough  to 
defeat  the  Carthaginians.  Ila.sdrubal  fell  in  battle  in  Sardinia, 
after  a career  in  wdiich  he  had  been  the  military  chief  of  Carthage 
eleven  times,  and  had  triumphed  four  times  over  her  enemies. 
Hi.s  brother  Hamilcar  seems  to  have  completed  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia,  which  is  niuned  as  a possession  of  Carthage  in  the  first 
treaty  with  Home  (b.c.  509),  and  was  esteemed  as  the  choicest  of 
her  foreign  possessions.  Colonies  founded  at  Caralis  {Cagliari)* 
and  Sulci,  and  garrisoned  by  mercenaries,  restrained  the  natives, 
some  of  whom  retired  into  the  interior,  Avhilc  others — like  the 
Libyans  in  j\frica — cultivated  the  lands  from  which  Carthage 
derived  large  supplies  of  corn.  The  island  w^as  also  a great 
emporium  for  the  trade  of  Carthage  with  the  west.  Corsica  was 
subdued  much  later,  its  sterile  soil  and  rocky  shores  offering  but 
slight  attractions.  In  b.c.  450  it  was  still  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
Tyrrhenians ; but  by  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  it  had  become 
a province  of  Carthago.  tSo  likewise  had  all  the  islands  of  the 
western  Mediterranean,  including  that  group  which,  occupied  at 
first  by  commercial  factories,  supplied  the  Carthaginian  armies 
with  the  famous  slingers,  whose  skill  gave  to  the  islands  the  mmie 
of  Balenrca.\  The  fisheries  of  these  islands  were  an  important 
source  of  wealth  to  Carthage,  and  they  formed  a military  outpost 
in  the  war  which  she  was  continually  waging  with  the  Massaliots. 
In  Spain,  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians  had  its  base  in  the 
hold  which  the  Phoenician  colonies  had  already  gained,  and  was 
carried  on  partly  by  traffic  with  those  colonies,  and  partly  by 
the  foundation  of  new  settlements.  Both  classes  of  cities  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Carthage,  and  we  find  her  sending 
help  to  the  Gaditanians  against  the  natives.  The  working  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Andalusia  must  have  required  a certain  acquisition 
of  territory  in  the  interior ; but  it  was  not  till  after  the  loss  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  the  First  Punic  War,  that  any  general  con- 

* A remarkable  Punic  inscription  has  been  foun<l  at  Cagliari. 

+ From  the  Greek  /3<£aa«,  io  hurl.  The  name  of  Pcfrt  ^fal^on  (Magol,  in  Minorca, 
still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  Carthaginian  occup.ation  ; and  this  name  of  a Car- 
thaginian magnate  lias  bceomo  the  title  of  a Hritish  nobleman,  whose  ancestor  made 
the  great  conijucst  of  Iilinorca,  which  diplomacy  surrendcniL  To  make  the  coiu- 
cideuco  more  enrioua,  the  name  of  Mago  is  aa  conspicuous  in  the  literature  of  Car- 
thago os  Lord  Mahon's  in  that  of  England. 
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quest  was  attempted.  It  was  then  that  Ilamilcar  Barca  conceived 
the  project  of  founding  in  Spain  a new  empire,  which  might  last 
even  should  Carthage  fall,  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  built 
the  city  of  New  Carthage  (Cartagena). 

Sicily  remains  to  be  noticed — one  of  the  earliest  scenes  of  Car- 
thaginian enterprizc,  and  her  great  battle-field  with  the  Greeks 
and  Itomaus.  We  have  seen  that,  while  Carthage  was  still  in  her 
infancy,  the  Greek  colonies  drove  the  older  Phoenician  settlers  to 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  where  they  held  the  cities  of 
Motya,  Pauormus,  and  Soloeis.  The  Phoenicians  kept  possession 
also  of  Malta,  and  the  smaller  islands  Ijetwceu  Sicily  and  Afric.a. 
Thus  placed  in  communication  with  Carthage,  tliey  looked  to  her 
for  protection  against  the  Greeks.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Mago,  acting  probably  on  an  under- 
standing with  Xerxes,  led  into  Sicily  that  immense  host,  the 
various  nations  of  which  prove  the  extent  to  which  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  had  now  grown.*  His  defeat  and  death  at  Himera, 
on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis,  put  an  end  for  the 
present  to  further  Punic  conquests  in  SicOy ; but  the  two  sons  of 
Mago  left  descendants  well  fitted  to  carry  on  his  policy ; Himilco, 
Hanuo,  and  Gisco,  the  sons  of  Hamilcar ; and  Hannibal,  Has- 
drubal,  and  Sapi)ho,  the  sons  of  Husilrubal.  The  scene  of  their 
exploits  was  probably  in  Africa ; and  tlie  war  in  Sicily  was  not 
renewed  till  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  when  the  Eges- 
tans  looked  for  aid  to  Carthage,  as  well  as  Athens.  Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Gisco,  and  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  sent  over  to  Sicily 
with  a great  army,  stormed  Selinus  and  Himera,  and  ofiered  3000 
prisoners  from  the  latter  city  as  a sacrifice  on  the  spot  where  his 
grandfather  had  fallen  (b.c.  409).  Another  great  expedition, 
three  years  later,  under  Himilco,  the  sou  of  Hanno,  was  deci- 
mated by  a pestilence;  and,  in  further  efforts,  the  Carthaginians 
found  their  match  in  Dionysius  of  SjTacuse.  A war  of  nearly  ten 
years  had  the  effect  of  reducing  nearly  all  the  other  states  of 
Sicily  to  insignificance,  and  leaving  the  fate  of  the  island  to  bo 
decided  by  the  rival  powers  of  Syracuse  and  Carthage.  Tlie  tide 
of  war  rolled  to  and  fro  from  west  to  cast,  and  from  east  to  west, 
engulphing  the  great  cities  of  Selinus,  Himera,  Gela,  and  Agri- 
gentum.  Thrice  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Hellenic 
power  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse ; but  as  often 
were  the  Punic  forces  repulsed  by  Dionysiius,  Timoleon,  and  Aga- 

• See  Vol.  I.,  p.  433. 
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tLocles.*  Meanwhile  the  decline  of  the  Etruscans  left  the  Car- 
thaginians masters  of  the  sea;  and  when  Pyrrhus  made  a lust 
effort  to  provide  Syracuse  with  a fleet,  he  confessed  his  failure  by 
sailing  away  with  that  fleet  to  Italy,  and  left  the  Greeks  appa- 
rently for  the  fourth  time  at  the  mercy  of  their  inveterate  foes 
(b.c.  278).t  To  tell  how  they  ■were  re.scued  by  the  power  of 
Rome,  only  to  find  that  they  had  become  suVyect  to  new,  though 
worthier  and  more  congenial  masters,  brings  us  back  to  the 
cun-ent  of  our  story. 

It  is  needless  to  recite  the  abundant  testimonies  to  the  wealth 
and  military  resources  which  Carthage  derived  from  her  wide  do- 
minion w'hen  she  was  drawn  into  her  great  conflict  with  Rome ; but 
it  still  remains  for  us  to  compare  the  political  condition  of  these  two 
great  republics.  The  constitution  of  Carthage  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting ak  tlie  best  example  of  the  develojiment  of  a Semitic  state, 
without  those  peculiar  influences  which  make  the  Hebrew’  polity 
an  exceptional  case,  and  also  as  the  earliest  pattern  of  a republic, 
whose  moving  spirit  was  commercial  wealth.  In  its  constitution, 
as  in  its  religion,  the  colony  was  originally  a copy  of  the  mother 
city.  We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenician  cities  were  governed  by 
kings  down  to  and  beyond  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest ; but 
the  annals  of  Tyre  furnish  instances  in  which  the  regal  government 
was  supplanted  by  a peculiar  magistracy,  the  Judges,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  presently  more  to  say.  The  like  change  was  permanently 
effected  at  Carthage  in  the  earliest  period  of  her  recorded  history. 
After  the  legend  of  Dido,  no  more  kings  are  met  w’ith  in  her  annals, 
though  some  of  her  greatest  men  were  suspected  of  affecting  royalty. 
About  half  a century  before  the  First  Punic  War,  the  Carthagi- 
nian polity  attracted  the  especial  notice  of  Aristotle,  who  describes  it 
ns  having  changed  from  a monarchy  to  an  aristocracy',  or  to  a demo- 
cracy inclining  towards  oligarchy’.  Before  this  change,  the  Punic, 
like  all  the  other  patriarchal  monarchies,  {jossessed  a Council  of 
Elders,  which  exercised  a great  check  upon  the  king,t  to  whose 
principal  functions  they  succeeded.  At  Carthage,  as  at  Sparta  and 
Rome,  the  royal  office,  instead  of  being  entirely  abolished,  was  re- 
placed by  a pair  of  chief  magistrates,  whose  name  of  &{/^'tes,that  is 
Judges  (the  Hebrew  Shqfctini),  indicates  their  main  functions.  They 
presided  over  the  Council  of  Elders,  which,  including  them,  con- 

• H.C.  304,  338,  309.  See  Vol.  I.,  jip.  560,  562  ; and  Yol.  II.,  p-  12-- 

+ .See  p.  319. 

t In  the  legend  of  Dido,  these  elder-s  representing  the  wish  of  the  people,  force 
the  i|uceii  to  consent  to  the  uiainage  with  lliurhas. 
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sisted  of  thirty  members,*  all  of  whom  were  elected  annually  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  from  their  chief  houses.  But  the  ancient 
military  functions  of  the  king  were  entrusted  to  a single  general, 
whose  power  the  Roman  writers  express  by  calling  him  dictator ; 
so  that,  as  Isocrates  says,  the  Carthaginians  had  an  oligarchical 
government  at  home,  but  a monarchical  government  in  the  field. 
The  general  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Elders,  and  instead 
of  being  elected  annually,  like  the  Sufietes,  he  seems  to  have  held 
office  as  long  as  his  services  were  useful  to  the  state,  or  acceptable 
to  the  party  which  had  the  ascendant  for  the  time  being.  His 
movements  were,  however,  watched — it  probably  depended  on  his 
own  character  how  far  they  were  controlled — hy  a deputation  from 
the  Elders,  who  filled  the  subordinate  commands  ; and  his  great 
powers  were  held  under  an  enormous  personal  responsibility. 
Torture  and  crucifixion  were  common  penalties  of  failure ; and  the 
defeated  general  often  anticipated  his  certain  fate  on  the  field  of 
his  lost  battle,  like  Hamilcar  at  Himera, 

The  court  to  which  the  generals  were  thus  subjected  formed  one 
of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  Carthaginian  comm  on  weal  tli. 
It  was  a council  of  One  Hundred  (more  exactly  104),  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Senate,  and  sometimes  the  Order  of  Judges. 
Aristotle  likens  this  body  to  the  Spartan  Ephors ; and  in  fact  it 
grew  up,  as  an  addition  to  the  established  constitution,  to  represent 
the  aristocratical  party,  in  opposition  to  the  monarchical  element 
in  the  old  constitution  and  to  the  dangerous  power  of  the  house  of 
Mago.  Its  constitution  and  functions  are  obscure ; but  thus  much 
seems  clear,  that  it  was  virtually  self-elected,  and  that  its  members 
practically  held  office  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  secured  the 
concentration  of  administrative  functions  by  means  of  the  Pent- 
archies,  or  committees  of  five,  and  its  power  came  to  override  all 
the  other  authorities  of  the  state.  The  Council  of  Elders  had  only 
the  initiative  in  the  measures  on  which  the  Senate  decided.  The 
body  of  citizens,  though  nominally  the  ultimate  source  of  power, 
were  reduced  to  an  inaction  more  complete  even  than  at  Sparta ; 
and,  gained  over  by  corruption  and  by  the  banquets  given  in  their 
clubs,  they  became  the  mere  tools  of  the  factions  of  the  great 
nobles.  For  never  was  a commonwealth  divided  by  a bitterer  party 
spirit  than  Carthage ; and  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted  on  her 


• Movers  h»s  attempted  to  show  that  the  Punic  citizens,  like  the  Roman,  were 
distributed  into  3 tribes,  30  curiie,  and  300  gentes,  and  that  the  30  elders  were  the 
heads  of  the  curiie.  (Dw  Phtnizier,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  483—499.)  W'e  read  some- 
times  of  a smaller  Council  of  Ten,  perhaps  a committee  of  the  Thirty. 
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unsuccessful  generals,  which  are  often  cited  as  proofs  of  popular 
injustice,  were  the  measure  of  the  triumph  of  cither  faction  over 
its  hated  rivals.  The  bitterest  party  spirit,  however,  seldom 
tempts  an  oligarchy,  except  in  rare  individual  cases,  to  sacrifice 
the  substantial  gains  common  to  the  order.  Each  party  in  turn 
enriched  its  more  needy  members  by  making  them  governors  and 
collectors  of  taxes  in  the  subject  cities.  Both  were  so  firmly 
united  against  all  democratic  encroachments,  and  all  attempts  of 
personal  ambition,  that,  as  Aristotle  observes,  Carthage  had  never 
succumbed  to  a despotic  usurpation,  or  a successful  revolution. 
Only  two  such  attempts  are  recorded  to  have  l>een  made  before  the 
Punic  Wars.  The  most  formidable  of  these  was  tliat  of  Hanno, 
which  Aristotle  compares  with  the  treason  of  Pausanias  at  Sparta. 
As  Justin  tells  Uie  talc,  Hanno,  having  formed  a scheme  for  usurp- 
ing the  regal  power,  prepared  a public  feast  on  the  occasion  of  his 
daughter’s  wedding,  and  invited  the  senators  to  a separate  banquet 
in  his  own  house,  intending  to  mix  poison  with  their  wine.  But 
the  scheme  was  betrayed  by  his  servants ; the  senators  declined 
the  invitation,  but,  unwilling  to  make  a public  attack  on  so  powerful 
a citizen,  they  simply  passed  a sumptuary  law  against  public  mar- 
riage festivals.  Hanno,  well  knowing  that  only  the  opportunity 
was  wanted  for  his  ruin,  bribed  20,000  slaves,  and  arranged  a 
massacre  of  the  senators.  Once  more  betrayed,  he  was  driven  to 
open  w'ar.  Establishing  himself  in  a fort,  he  invited  the  Africans 
to  revolt.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  death,  with 
all  his  family.  The  sentence  was  executed  with  the  characteristic 
cruelty  of  Punic  punishments.  With  his  eyes  put  out,  and  his 
hands  and  legs  broken — as  though,  says  the  historian,  to  exact  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  from  each  member  that  had  aided  its  perpe- 
tration— his  body,  torn  with  scourges,  was  fixed  upon  the  cross. 
Tlie  other  example,  in  the  treason  and  punishment  of  Bomilcar, 
during  the  invasion  of  Agathocles,  has  already  been  related.*  It 
was  not  till  the  sufferings  of  the  state  during  the  Punic  Wars  had 
lowered  the  prestige  of  the  ruling  aristocracy,  that  the  democratic 
opposition  acquired  any  considerable  ])ower ; and  in  the  perilous 
condition  resulting  from  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  great  Hanni- 
bal saw  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  a niore  poinilar  govern- 
ment. By  carrying  a law,  that  no  member  of  the  Senate  of  One 
Hundred  might  hold  office  for  two  years  in  succession,  he  broke 
down  the  exclusive  character  of  that  stronghold  of  the  oligarch)'. 
But  it  was  too  late,  if  indeed  the  character  of  the  people  had  ever 

• .Soep.  123. 
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made  it  possible,  to  introduce  the  Hellenic  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  people  proved  slaves  to  the  system  of  comiption,  by 
which  they  had  so  long  been  humoiu-cd ; and  in  the  last  days  of 
the  republic  they  had  degenerated  into  a lawless  mob,  in  which 
boys  were  conspicuous  as  ringleaders.  The  essential  character  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution,  for  the  long  period  of  its  undisturbed 
duration,  is  well  summed  up  by  Dr.  Mommsen  as  “ a government 
of  capitalists,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  a civic  community 
which  had  no  opulent  middle  class,  but  consisted  on  the  one  hand 
of  a city  rabble,  without  property,  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  on  the  other  of  great  merchants,  planters,  and  noble  governors.” 

Tlie  power  of  capital,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  fostered, 
are  more  conspicuous  at  Carthage  than  in  any]other  ancient  nation. 
Her  commereial  magnates  cultivated  the  soil  with  the  same  atten- 
tion as  the  simpler  Roman  nobles,  except  that  the  former  de- 
pended chiefly  on  slave-labour,  which  the  latter  scarcely  began  to 
use  till  after  the  Punic  Wars.  In  the  science  of  agriculture, 
indeed,  they  were  the  teachers  of  the  Romans,  who  received  from 
them  important  farming  implements,  besides  that  work  of  Mago 
on  agriculture,  which  is  the  oldest  known  treatise  on  the  art.*  It 
was  a maxim  of  Carthaginian  husbandry,  that  no  man  should 
possess  more  land  than  he  could  properly  manage.  To  the  wealth 
created  by  tillage  was  added  that  derived  from  the  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats,  which  were  tended  for  the  nobles  of  Carthage  by 
her  nomad  subjects ; while  the  tribes  on  tbe  confines  of  the  Great 
Desert  were  employed  to  bring  in  by  the  great  caravan  routes  the 
ivory,  gems,  and  slaves  of  those  inner  regions  of  Africa,  of  which 
our  own  generation  has  only  been  slowly  recovering  the  know- 
ledge, f 

These  resources,  added  to  the  gains  of  her  foreign  commerce, 
produced  an  immense  amount  of  private  wealth  and  public  reve- 
nue. Carthage  was  the  great  mart  of  the  ancient  world  for  pre- 
cious stones.  The  treasures  laid  up  in  the  temples  were  enormous. 
Gold  was  freely  used  in  bucklers  and  works  of  art,  which  were 


• In  the  treatise  of  Varro,  dc  Re  Rustied,  a thresliing-sleilge,  svicli  asthat  used  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  Kjist,  is  calletl  Pitnicum  plosMlum,  that  is,  the  I’unic  cart. 

t Our  limits  do  not  permit  to  discuss  the  deeply-interesting  question  of  the  ancient 
knowledge  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  geogra])hical  system 
of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  of  our  cm,  lays  down  with  considerable 
accuracy  regions  which  are  only  now  being  filled  up  on  our  maps,  including  the 
basins  and  sources  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  and  tlie  intervening  regions  ; and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  of  tho  information  tiius  oxhfl)ited  was  derived  from  Punic 
sources. 
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carried  aliout  even  in  tlie  Punic  camps.*  Of  the  common  use  of 
silver  plate  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  we  have  an  evidence  in 
the  sarcasm  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  certain  Carthaginian 
ambassadors,  that  no  men  lived  on  better  terms  with  one  another 
than  the  Romans,  for  at  all  the  entertainments  given  them  they 
had  supped  off  the  same  silver,  f Polybius  calls  Carthage,  in  the 
last  days  of  her  decline,  the  wealthiest  city  of  the  world,  and  in  her 
highest  prosperity  her  revenues  were  said  to  approach  those  of  the 
Persian  Kings.  “ But  it  was  not  merely  the  sum  total  of  its  reve- 
nues that  evinced  the  superiority  of  the  financial  administration  of 
Carthage.  The  economical  principles  of  a later  and  more  advanced 
epoch  are  found  by  us  in  Carthage  alone  of  all  the  more  consider- 
able states  of  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of  loans  from  foreign 
states,  and  in  the  monetary  system  we  find,  along  with  gold  and 
silver  bars  (and  also  gold  and  silver  coins  primarily  intended  for 
the  Sicilian  commerce)  a token-money  having  no  intrinsic  value — 
a sort  of  currency  not  used  elsewhere  in  antiquity.  In  fact,  if 
government  had  resolved  itself  into  a mere  matter  of  business, 
never  would  any  state  have  solved  the  problem  more  brilliantly 
than  Carthage.”t 

Had  these  financial  resources  _been  combined  with  a sound 
military  organization,  Carthage  might  have  seemed  invulner- 
able. Her  command  of  the  sea,  indeed,  preserved  her  long  in 
safety,  for  the  Phoenicians  refused  Cambyses  the  aid  of  their 
fleet  against  their  old  colonists.  It  was  when  they  had  to 
meet  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  that  the 
inherent  weakness  of  their  army, — already  partly  shown  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Libyans — became  fully  manifest.  Their  fatal 
error  was  their  unwillingness  to  render  that  personal  service, 
by  which  alone  a commercial  state  can  defend  its  wealth.  Not 
that  they  were  destitute  of  high  martial  qualities.  In  such  emer- 
gencies as  the  invasions  of  Agathocles  and  Scipio,  they  could  raise 
an  army  of  40,000  heavy  infantry,  with  1 000  cavalry  and  2000 
war-chariots,  from  Carthage  itself ; and  tlieir  ordinary  civic  force 
was  enough  to  prove  what  they  could  have  done,  had  not  their 
wealth  tempted  them  to  dependence  upon  mercenaries.  The  indis- 
])osition  to  personal  service  grew  up  gradually  against  the  wishes 

* Surh  R shield,  taken  in  Spain,  waa  suspended  over  the  door  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome. — (I’lin.  II.  N.  xxxv.  4.) 

+ Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiii.  SO.  Pliny  states  that  Afrioanus  exhibited  in  his  triumph  over 
Carthago,  more  than  4000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  that  after  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Third  Punic  War. 

t Mommsen,  Ilutory  of  Rome,  toL  ii.  p.  20. 
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of  the  government  In  the  earlier  age,  when  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  waa  an  object  of  patriotic  ardour,  the  citizens  needed  rather 
to  be  discouraged  in  the  too  free  exposure  of  their  lives.  The 
nucleus  of  the  infantry  was  the  sacred  band  of  2500  citizens,  chosen, 
for  their  wealth  and  courage,  to  form  the  body-guard  of  the  general, 
and  distinguished  by  their  costly  equipments.  The  cavalry  attracted 
the  wealthy  citizens  both  at  Carthage  and  among  the  Libyphoeni- 
cian  allies.  But  even  tliese  select  corps  ceased  to  be  maintained 
in  the  Second  Punic  AVar.  In  the  army  of  Spain,  consisting  of 
15,000  men,  there  was  not  a single  Carthaginian  foot-soldier,  and 
only  one  body  of  450  horse  consisted  in  part  of  Lihyphoenicians. 
The  officers  of  course  were  Carthaginians ; and  besides  these  posts, 
honorary' rewards  were  offered  as  an  inducement  to  personal  service; 
a citizen  being  allowed  to  wear  as  many  rings  as  he  had  served 
campaigns.*  But  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  recruited  from  the 
native  Africans,  and  from  the  other  peoples  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire.  Heeren  has  observed  that,  as  the  Persian  army  united 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  so  the  Punic  had  representatives 
from  all  the  West ; and  had  Xerxes  penetrated  as  far  as  Sicily, 
the  junction  of  the  two  forces  “ would  have  presented  the  remark- 
able exhibition  of  a muster  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species  at  that  time  known.”  f The  bulk  of  the  infantry  and  of 
the  heavy  cavalry  consisted  of  the  subject  Libyan  farmers,  who 
were  armed  with  long  lances.  The  chief  light-armed  troops  were 
the  Iberians  of  Spain,  with  their  cut-and-thrust  swords  and  white 
linen  breast  plates,  and  the  naked  Gauls  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
armed  with  their  huge  broad-swords.  But  the  most  celebrated 
troops  were  the  slingers  from  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the  light 
cavalry,  called  by  the  Romans  Numidian,  but  really  supplied  by 
all  the  nomad  tribes  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  confines  of 
Cyrenaica.  Mounted  without  a saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so 
well  trained  as  not  even  to  need  the  rush-halter  which  formed  their 
only  bridle  ; equipped  with  a lion-skin  for  dress  and  hed,  and  with 
a piece  of  elephant-hide  for  a shield ; rapid  alike  in  the  charge, 
the  flight,  the  rally  ; they  were  a sort  of  Carthaginian  cossacks, 
with  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  troops  light  enough  to 
contend.  Besides  these  forces,  peculiarly  their  own,  the  wars  in 
Sicily  brought  into  the  Carthaginian  armies  mercenaries  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Italian  races,  especially  Campanians,  to  whom  Hanni- 

* Hence  tlie  rings  of  the  Roman  knight.s  slain  at  Cannse,  which  Hannibal  sent  to 
Carthage,  would  be  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  victory. 

+ See  the  enumeration  of  the  forces  of  Ilnmilcar  at  Himera, — (Vol.  I.  p.  433.) 
voi.  IT.  n n 
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bal  added  the  active  mountaineers  of  Liguria.  The  army  was 
provided  with  a large  number  of  war  chariots,  the  use  of  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  kindred  of  the  Phoenicians  in  northern 
Canaan  ;•  but  by  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  the  chariots  were 
superseded  to  a great  degree  by  elephants.  The  Carthaginians  are 
said  to  have  owed  to  their  campaigns  against  Pyrrhus  the  idea  of 
training  these  beasts  for  war;  and  they  kept  up  the  supply  by 
their  inland  trade,  and  by  contributions  of  elephants  as  tribute  from 
their  subjects.  The  provision  made  within  the  fortifications  for 
the  stabling  of  the  elephants  and  horses,  and  for  a standing  camp, 
has  been  described  above.  The  garrison  of  the  city,  amounting  to 
20,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  was  composed  entirely  of  mercenaries, 
for  the  citizens  would  not  submit  to  the  tedium  of  garrison  service. 
The  total  ordinary  force  which  the  city  could  depend  on  raising  in 
case  of  war  is  estimated  at  100,000  men  ; but  an  army  composed 
like  that  of  Carthage  might  be  increased  to  any  amount,  so  long 
as  her  empire  remained  unbroken  and  her  mercenaries  faithful. 

Meanwhile,  as  Polybius  observes,  the  confusion  of  nations  and 
languages  in  the  motley  host  formed  an  obstacle  to  conspiracies 
and  mutiny,  but  rendered  discipline  peculiarly  difficult,  and  increased 
the  danger  when  its  bonds  were  broken.  The  constant  ascendancy 
which  Hannibal  maintained  over  his  troops  is  justly  cited,  even  by 
Livy,  as  a conspicuous  proof  of  his  military  genius.  In  the  citizen 
armies  of  a free  state,  whatever  the  class  from  which  they  may  be 
recruited,  the  sense  of  serving  one’s  country  is  at  once  a bond  of  dis- 
cipline and  a source  of  strength.  But  armies  like  that  of  Carthage 
could  have  no  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  in  which  they  fought,  and 
the  natural  attachment  of  the  soldier  for  his  general  was  tinned  to 
distrust  and  hatred  by  the  cruelty  and  bad  faith  with  which  they 
were  habitually  sacrificed.  A striking  example  is  furnished  by 
Hamdcar’s  desertion  of  his  soldiers  in  Sicily  (b.c.  396).  The 
power  of  levying  recruits  rapidly  and  almost  to  any  number 
induced  in  the  Carthaginians  that  recklessness  in  the  expenditure 
of  their  soldiers’  lives,  which  our  own  age  had  supposed  to  be  the 
characteristic  military  vice  of  Napoleon,  till  later  experience  has 
shown  how  successfully  tlie  despot  l\Iany  can  imitate  the  despot 
One.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  required  to  levy  these  forces 
left  Carthage  peculiarly  helpless  in  case  of  a sudden  invasion  ; and 
her  fate  was  sealed  when  this  weakness  was  discovered  by  her 
enemies.  Nor  was  her  danger  less  if  her  mercenaries,  driven  to 
mutiny  through  defeat  or  provocation,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
* 'Hub  fiU’t  is  familiar  to  ub  from  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
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an  independent  footing  on  her  territory,  or  if  disaffection  spread 
among  her  Libyan  allies.  She  was  more  than  once  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  mutinies  such  as  that  provoked  by  the  conduct  of 
Hamilcar,  and  that  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  followed  the 
First  Punic  War.  The  earlier  military  history  of  Carthage  is 
characterised  by  reliance  on  the  mere  numbers  which  enabled 
her  to  effect  conquests,  such  as  that  of  Sicily,  without  any  con- 
spicuous generalship.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  her  adversitj’ 
that  other  qualities  appeared  in  the  family  of  Barca,  to  give  Car- 
thage one  of  the  proudest  places  in  the  military  annals  of  the 
world. 

Another  source  of  danger  to  her  African  empire  was  the  unfor- 
tified condition  of  the  subject  cities,  a state  in  which  Carthage 
insisted  on  their  remaining,  as  her  military  system  did  not  permit 
of  their  occupation  by  trustworthy  gsu-risons.*  With  her  own 
peninsula  almost  impregnably  fortified,  she  relied  on  her  naval 
power  for  her  outer  line  of  defence.  The  wide  extent  of  her 
maritime  enterprises  in  seas  which  were  already  occupied  by  the 
l^Trhenians,  the  Phoc«eans  and  their  Massaliot  colonists,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  must  have  required  from  a very  early 
time  the  protection  of  a war  marine ; and  we  have  already 
seen  the  provision  made  in  tlie  plan  of  the  city  for  docks  and 
arsenals.  Carthage  first  appears  as  a great  naval  power,  as  the 
ally  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  enemy  of  the  Greeks  in  the  battle 
of  Alalia;  and  from  that  period  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Punic 
Wars,  her  maritime  supremacy  had  been  steadily  increasing.  In 
her  Sicilian  campaigns  we  find  her  sending  out  navies  of  150  and 
200  ships ; but  at  the  climax  of  her  maritime  power,  the  great 
sea-fight  with  Eegulus  was  fought  by  a fleet  of  350  ships,  carrying 
150,000  men  (b.c.  256).  The  triremes,  which  she  originally  used 
in  common  with  the  Greeks,  were  afterwards  superseded  by  larger 
ships,  which  were  generally  (juinqueremes,  but  the  “ great  ammi- 
rals  ” had  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  banks  of  oars.f  The  same 


* Tho  result  of  this  exposc<l  condition  of  the  African  cities  has  been  already  seen 
in  the  rapid  progress  of  Agatbocles. 

t The  particular  vessel  referred  to,  the  flag-ship  in  the  battle  with  Duilius,  Iiad  been 
taken  from  Pyrrhus.  Among  the  Greeks,  quadriremes  and  quiuqneremes  arc  said  to 
have  been  first  used  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  which  agrees  with  the  story  of  their 
Carthaginian  origin,  thongh  others  claimed  the  invention.  The  Greek  kings  of  the 
period  after  Alexander  had  a passion  for  immense  ships,  of  12,  20,  30,  and  even 
40  banks  of  oars — floating  palaces  rather  than  vessels.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  was  that  built  by  Archimedes  for  Hioro,  who  presented  it  to  the  King  of 
EfOTt' 
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class  of  vessels  was  adopted  during  the  First  Punic  War  by  the 
Romans,  who  built  their  first  quinqueremes  on  the  model  of  a 
Carthaginian  ship  that  had  been  WTecked  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium. 
The  re<mlar  crew  of  a quinquererae  was  420,  of  whom  120  were 
fighting  men  and  300  rowers,  the  latter  being  public  slaves.  Kept 
constantly  on  board,  and  perpetually  exercised,  they  were  rapid  in 
performing  the  manoeuvres  directed  by  their  bold  and  skilful  com  • 
manders.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  naval  prestige  of  the 
Carthaginians  which  could  not  be  emulated  by  rivals  so  fertile  in 
courage  and  resources  as  the  Romans ; and  when  the  latter  were 
once  provided  with  a fleet,  the  former  felt  the  fatal  want  of  a 
land  army.  “That  Rome  could  only  be  seriously  attacked  in 
Italy,  and  Carthage  only  in  Libya,  no  one  could  fad  to  see : us 
little  could  any  one  fail  to  perceive  that  Carthage  could  not  in  the 
long  run  escape  firom  such  an  attack.  Fleets  were  not  yet,  in 
those  times  of  the  infancy  of  navigation,  a permanent  heirloom  of 
nations,  but  could  be  fitted  out  wherever  there  were  trees,  iron, 
and  water.  It  was  clear,  and  had  been  several  times  tested  in 
Africa  itself,  that  even  powerful  maritime  states  were  not  able  to 
prevent  a weaker  enemy  from  landing.  When  Agathocles  had 
shown  the  way  thither,  a Roman  general  could  follow  the  same 
course;  and  whde  in  Italy  the  entrance  of  an  invading  army 
simply  began  tlie  war,  the  same  event  in  Libj^a  put  an  end  to  it 
by  changing  it  into  a siege,  in  which,  unless  some  special  accident 
should  intervene,  even  the  most  obstinate  and  heroic  courage 
must  finally  succumb.”* 

Such  was  the  state  which  now  stood  committed  to  an  interne- 
cine conflict  with  tlie  other  great  republic  of  the  west.  Such  a posi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  quite  opposed  to  the  traditional  policy  ot 
Carthage,  which  had  rather  been  to  strengthen  herself  against  the 
Greeks  by  alliances  witli  Rome,  just  as  formerly  with  the  Tj'rrhe- 
uians.  Enough  has  been  already  said  of  the  treaties  of  b.c.  509, 
B.C.  348,  and  b.c.  306,  by  which,  at  the  slight  cost  of  acknow- 
ledging the  unquestioned  superiority  of  Carthage  in  the  African 
seas,  Rome  obtained  protection  for  her  commerce  against  the 
Greek  pirates,  and  the  opportunity  of  subduing  the  Etruscans 
and  Italians  before  she  was  committed  to  a still  more  formidable 
contest.  Let  Italy  be  Roman,  provided  that  Sicily  be  Punic : 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  policy,  manifested  by  the 

• Mommsen,  History  oj  Rome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2(1,  27.  I hc  same  chapter  contains  an 
admirable  comparison  of  the  constitution,  resources,  empire,  and  policy  of  Rome  and 
Carthage. 
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congratulations  sent  to  Rome,  together  with  costly  oflerings,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  First  Samnite  War  (b.c.  342).  We  have 
seen  how  the  rivalrj’,  innate  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
republics,  and  left  to  its  natural  action  by  the  extinction  of  the 
Etruscan  and  Syracusan  powers,  was  clearly  manifested  in  the 
affair  of  Tnrentum,  and  how  the  aid  voted  by  the  Romans  to  the 
Mamertines  of  Rhegium  proved  the  spark  that  kindled  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Punic  Wars. 

The  First  Punic  War  began  inB.c.  264  and  lasted  till  b.c.  241, 
a period  of  four-and-twenty  years.  In  three  campaigns  the 
Romans  made  tliemselves  masters  of  all  Sicily,  except  the  mari- 
time fortresses  at  the  western  extremity,  Eryx*  and  Panormus. 
Hamilcar  annoyed  them  by  frequent  sallies.  Meanwhile  the 
Carthaginian  navy  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  exacting  contri- 
butions from  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  paralysing  her  commerce 
(b.c.  201).  It  liecame  manifest  that  Sicily  could  only  be  held, 
nay  Italy  itself  protected,  by  the  creation  of  a fleet  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  statement  is 
absurd,  that  the  Romans  now  built  a fleet  for  the  first  time ; but 
their  actual  nav'y  was  utterly  worthless  against  that  of  Carthage, 
botli  in  numbers  and  class  of  ships.  We  know  something  of  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  for  even  the  first  of  naval  powers  to 
reconstnict  its  navy;  but  Itome  had  at  the  same  time  to  raise  hers 
from  insignificance.  Tlie  alternative  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
Syracusans  and  Massaliots  was  wisely  rejected,  and  it  was  resolved 
at  once  to  build  a fleet  of  120  ships  of  war.f  A Carthaginian 
quinquereme,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Bruttian  shore,  was 
taken  for  a model ; the  recently  acquired  forest  of  Silo  furnished 
ample  supplies  of  pitch  and  timber ; and  sailors  were  levied  from 
the  commercial  marine  of  the  Italian  and  Grecian  cities.  J To  these 
incredible  exertions  sixty  days  sufficed  for  the  building  of  the  120 
ships : the  rowers  were  meanwhile  practised  on  scaffolds  erected 
in  imitation  of  the  benches : and  by  the  spring  of  b.c.  260,  the 
fleet  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  The  energy  which  prepared  it  is 
almost  less  surprising  than  the  boldness  of  leading  such  a fleet 
of  green  wood  and  raw  sailors  against  such  foes  as  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

* 111  thu  Bizth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  259)  Hamilcar  transferred  the  inhabitants  of 
Kryx  to*  Drejianum,  as  more  cosily  defeasible  by  sea. 

+ Of  these  100  were  quinqueremes  and  the  rest  triremes;  but  auotlier  account 
makes  them  all  quinqueremes. 

t The  Roman  name  for  sailors  {socii  navalts)  preserves  the  memory  of  tlieir  being 
at  first  raised  chiefly  from  the  allies. 
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The  practical  ingenuity  of  the  Eomans  was  evinced  by  a con- 
trivance for  neutralizing  the  better  seamanship  of  the  enemy, 
and  preserving  on  the  sea  the  superiority  of  their  land  force. 
They  returned  to  the  ancient  tactics  of  converting  the  decks  into  a 
battle-field  for  the  soldiers,  by  the  help  of  a long  boarding  bridge, 
hinged  up  against  the  mast  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship.  If  the 
first  shock  of  an  enemy  could  only  be  avoided,  the  bridge  was  let 
fall  over  the  prow  or  either  bow,  and  fixed  to  the  hostile  deck  by 
a long  spike  which  projected  from  its  end : its  width  permitted  the 
boarders  to  pass  two  abreast,  and  its  sides  were  defended  by  bul- 
warks. The  consul  Cn.  Scipio  first  led  out  a squadron  of  seven- 
teen ships  for  a coup-dc-main  upon  Lipara,  only  to  lx;  taken  pri- 
soner with  his  whole  force ; but  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  while 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  surprised  and  captured  a Cartha- 
ginian squadron  more  than  equal  to  that  which  Scipio  had  lost, 
and,  with  fortune  thus  retrieved,  entered  the  harbour  of  Messana. 
Here  the  command  was  taken  by  the  consul  C.  Duilius,  who 
boldly  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  ad- 
vancing under  Hannibal  from  Panormus.  In  the  battle  of  Myl.® 
{y[ilazzo)^  the  Carthaginians,  coming  up  in  disorder  against  a foe 
whose  bad  sailing  excited  their  contempt,  foimd  their  ships  grappled 
one  by  one  and  carried  by  the  boarders.  They  saved  only  half 
their  fleet  by  a disgraceful  flight ; but  their  loss  of  fourteen  ships 
sunk  and  thirty-one  taken — among  the  latter  the  seven-banked 
flag-ship  of  tlie  admiral — was  but  a slight  measure  of  the  victory 
of  Duilius.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  the  honours  due  to 
the  man  who  had  given  a promise  of  the  issue  of  the  conflict  by 
breaking  the  prestige  of  Punic  supremacy  on  the  seas ; and  a 
column  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  ornamented  with  the  beaks  of 
the  captured  ships.*  In  a single  day,  which  reaped  the  fruit  of 
the  efforts  of  a single  year,  Rome  stood  forth  before  the  world  in 
her  new  character  as  a naval  power  of  the  first  rank  (n.c.  260). 

Instead  of  prematurely  imitating  the  enterprise  of  Agatliocles, 
the  Romans  now  directed  all  their  energies  to  securing  their  mari- 
time power  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia.  But  their  desultory 
attacks  on  its  coasts  from  the  naval  station  wliich  they  established 
at  Aleria  in  Corsica  made  less  impression  than  the  energj’  of 
Hamilcar  in  Italy.  While  his  sallies  kejjt  the  Romans  occupied 
in  the  field,  his  emissaries  gained  over  the  smaller  towns,  and 
the  presence  of  both  consuls  could  scarcely  secure  the  ground 

* -Vn  ancient  co]iy  of  tlie  inscription  on  this  Colv.rni\a  Sotlrata,  prc.scrred  in  the 
t'oiiitoline  Museum,  foms  one  of  the  precious  monuments  of  the  old  I.atin  language. 
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already  wou.  After  another  great  sea-fight  ofif  T}'udaris,  not  far 
from  Mylas,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victorj',  the  Romans 
obtained  the  Lipari  Islands  and  Malta  (b.c.  257).*  But  the  fol- 
lowing year  brought  on  a crisis  in  the  war,  and  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  its  great  hero  on  the  Roman  side  (for,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  the  Carthaginians  had  theirs  too),  M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
Already  distinguished  in  his  former  consulship  by  his  conquest  of 
the  Salentiues  (b.c.  207),  Regulus  was  a yeoman  noble  of  the 
same  class  and  habits  as  Cinciunatus,  Curius,  and  Fabricius.  In 
the  midst  of  his  victorious  career  in  Africa,  he  is  said  to  have 
petitioned  the  Senate  for  liis  recal,  because  the  farm  which  he 
was  wont  to  till  with  his  own  hands  was  going  to  ruin  in  his 
absence,  and  his  family  was  reduced  to  actual  want.  The  time 
was  now  come  when  the  Romans  thought  they  might  strike  the 
decisive  blow  in  Italy.  In  the  ninth  j^ear  of  the  war  (b.c.  256)  a 
fleet  of  330  ships,  manned  by  100,000  sailors,  embarked  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  imder  Regulus  and  his  colleague  L.  Manlius 
Vulso,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera  (Satso),  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily.  The  Cartliaginian  admiral,  who  was  watching 
the  coast  with  a fleet  of  350  ships,  as  if  to  secure  his  prey,  suffered 
the  embarkation  to  be  accomplished,  and  then  drew  up  in  line  of 
battle,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  coast  at  Ecuomus.  The  action 
which  ensued  is  celebrated  in  naval  history  as  the  first  example  of 
the  manoemTc  of  “ breaking  the  line.”-f  The  Roman  fleet  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a wedge,  with 
the  consuls’  two  ships  at  tlie  apex,  the  horse-transports  in  tow 
between  the  extremities  of  the  two  oblique  lines,  and  a fourth 
reserve  squadron  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  Carthaginian  admi- 
rals showed  their  well-known  skill  in  meeting  this  novel  form  of 
attack.  Their  centre  gave  way  before  the  advanced  squadron, 
commanded  by  the  consuls ; the  right  wing  made  a circuit  out  in 
the  open  sea,  and  took  the  Roman  resen'e  in  the  rear ; while  the 
left  wing  attacked  the  vessels  that  were  tomng  the  horse-trans- 

* The  Romau  comuiauder  was  the  consul  C.  Atilius  Regulus  Serrauus,  not  to  bo 
confounded  with  the  great  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  was  consul  in  the  following  year 
with  L Msulius  Vulso.  Serranus  was  also  consul  with  the  same  L.  Manlius  Vulso 
in  B.  c.  250,  and  was  foiled  in  an  attack  on  Lilybeeum. 

t It  is  not  meant  that  the  tactics  of  Regulus  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
devised  by  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin  and  executed  by  Rodney  and  Nelson,  the  main  object 
of  which  was  to  double  with  the  attacking  fleet  upon  a portion  of  the  enemy’s  lino 
cut  off  from  the  rest.  But  the  resemblance  consisted  in  Begulus's  piercing  the  ex- 
tended Funic  line  by  bringing  an  overwhelming  force  to  bear  on  a single  point.  His 
main  purpose  appears  to  have  been  to  force  the  line  in  such  a manner  ns  to  carry  his 
transports  safely  through. 
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ports,  and  forced  them,  thus  encumbered,  towards  the  shore.  But 
this  manoeuvre  left  the  Carthaginian  centre  too  weak  to  resist  the 
best  ships  of  the  Romans,  and  the  consuls,  victorious  in  this 
quarter,  returned  to  the  relief  of  their  two  rear  divisions.  The 
Carthaginian  weather  squadron  availed  itself  of  the  open  sea  to 
retire  before  this  superior  force;  but  while  their  left  were  fol- 
lowing up  the  advantage  they  had  at  first  gained,  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  united  Roman  fleet,  and  over- 
whelmed by  means  of  the  dreaded  boarding-bridges.  Twenty- 
four  ships  were  sunk  on  each  side ; but  the  Carthaginians  had 
sixty-four  taken.  They  retreated  to  the  Gulf  of  Carthage,  to 
defend  their  shores  against  the  anticipated  descent. 

Their  object  was  frustrated  by  the  Roman  consuls,  who  made 
for  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Daklah*  and  landed  at  the  fine  harbour 
of  Aspis,  or  Clupea,  that  is,  the  Shield  (now  Aklibiah').  An  en- 
trenched camp  having'  been  formed  to  protect  the  ships,  the  army 
of  invasion  ravaged  the  countrj^  to  such  purpose  as  soon  to  send 
20,000  captives  as  slaves  to  Rome,  besides  an  immense  booty.  So 
secure  seemed  the  footing  gained  in  Africa,  that  the  consul  Man- 
lius was  recalled  with  a large  portion  of  the  army,  leaving  Regulus 
with  40  ships,  15,000  infantry,  and  500  cavalry.  The  enemy  did 
their  best  to  justify  this  confidence ; their  large  army  retired  from 
the  plains  suited  to  their  cavalry  and  elephants,  and  they  were  easily 
defeated  in  the  wooded  defiles,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  killed,  and 
5000  men  and  18  elephants  taken.  This  victory  made  Regulus 
master  of  the  open  country.  Tlie  towns  submitted,  as  they  had 
before  submitted  to  Agathocles,  and  he  was  soon  established  at 
Tunis,  only  ten  miles  from  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  were 
shut  up  in  the  city,  while  the  nomads  threw  oft'  their  allegiance 
and  laid  waste  the  country.  The  proud  Phoenician  republic  was 
now  reduced  to  sue  for  peace ; but  the  prouder  Roman  consul  would 
grant  no  milder  terms  than  the  cession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the 
surrender  of  the  Punic  fleet,  and  the  reduction  of  Cai  thage  to  the 
position  of  an  inferior  ally,  bound,  like  the  Greek  maritime  cities 
of  Italy,  to  furnish  ships  for  the  Roman  navy.  Such  proposals 
inspired  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  arrogance  was  soon 
avenged. 

While  Regulus  lay  Inactive  in  his  winter  quarters,  tlie  Car- 
thaginians prepared  for  one  of  those  mighty  eft’orts,  of  which  they 
were  capable  in  extremity.  Tlie  return  of  Ilamilcar  from  Sicily, 

* The  peninsula  teniiiuatoil  by  C.  Bon,  wliieli  divi'les  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  from 
tlio  MeJitermneaii. 
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with  the  troops  hardened  in  his  long  irregular  warfare,  furnished 
a nucleus  for  a new  army ; and  fresh  bands  of  nomad  horse  were 
raised  by  the  power  of  gold.  By  a curious  resemblance  to  the 
fortunes  of  SjTacuse,  when  assailed  by  the  Athenians,  the  Car- 
thaginians  found  a leader  in  the  person  of  the  Lacedmmonian 
Xanthippus,  a captain  of  Greek  mercenaries.  He  formed  the  plan 
of  overwhelming  the  Komans  before  they  could  receive  succours 
from  Italy ; and  Regulus,  who  had  neglected  even  to  secure  his 
communication  with  Clupca,  marched  down  from  his  entrenched 
camp  on  the  hill  of  Rhades  to  accept  battle  in  the  plain  of  Tunis. 
On  such  ground  the  4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, handled  by  the  skill  of  Xanthippus,  secured  them  a 
complete  victorj’.  Barely  2000  Romans,  probably  of  the  cavalry 
and  light-armed  troops,  cscai)cd  to  Clupea,  while  the  legions, 
formed  into  square,  were  selling  their  lives  dearly  on  the  battle- 
field. Only  500  were  taken  alive,  with  Regulus  himself  (b.C.  25.5). 
Though  dismayed  by  the  catastrophe  to  such  a degree  as  to  aban- 
don all  ftither  designs  on  Africa,  the  first  care  of  the  Romans  was 
ns  usual  to  rescue  the  survivors.  A fleet  of  350  sail  was  at  once 
despatched  for  Clupea,  and  its  voyage  was  signalized  by  a battle 
oflf  the  Herma’an promontory  (C.  Bon),  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
lost  114  ships.  But  even  this  victory  did  not  encourage  the 
Romans  to  maintain  the  post  they  held  on  the  African  shore;  and 
after  relieving  the  little  force  which  was  on  the  point  of  surrender- 
ing, they  evacuated  Clupea  and  returned  home.  The  haste  with 
which  they  put  to  sea,  in  spite  of  warnings  from  the  naval  cap- 
tains, led  to  the  crowning  disaster  of  the  campaign,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  fleet  were  cast  away  by  a fearful  storm,  which  strewed 
the  coast  for  miles  about  Camarina  with  wrecks  and  corpses. 
Thus  endetl  the  tenth  year  and  the  second  act  of  the  First  Punic 
War  (b.c.  255). 

The  Carthaginians  now  resumed  the  ofiensive,  while  at  Rome 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  party 
which  had  opposed  the  African  expedition.  Thus  the  field  of 
battle  was  again  transferred  to  Sicily.  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of 
Hanno,  landed  at  Lilybreum  with  a large  anny,  and  no  less  than 
140  elejjhants,  a species  of  force  which  had  now  inspired  the 
Romans  with  terror.  While  their  army  lay  inactive  before  Lily- 
bmum,  exertions  like  those  which  had  built  their  former  fleet  pro- 
duced 220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months,  aiid  tliese,  added  to 
the  80  that  had  survived  the  wreck,  captured  Pauormus,  which 
became  as  important  a stronghold  for  the  Romans  as  it  had  been 
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for  the  Carthaginians.  Its  fall  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the 
ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  except  Thermae  (b.c.  254).  But 
this  fleet  soon  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor  by  a storm  which 
overtook  it,  on  its  return  from  plundering  the  African  coast,  off 
the  Lucauiau  promontory,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ill- 
fated  pilot  of  jEueas  ;*  150  ships  were  wrecked;  and  the  senate, 
as  if  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  desisted  from  these  great 
efforts,  and  resolved  only  to  keep  up  a fleet  of  60  sail  for  the 
defence  of  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  for  maintaining  communica- 
tion with  Sicily  (b.o.  253). 

Roman  superstition  might  easily  have  believed  that  fortune  was 
propitiated  by  the  sacrifice.  The  fall  of  Thermo)  (b.c.  252)  was 
followed  by  a victory  under  the  walls  of  Panormus,  which  once 
more  freed  the  Romans  from  their  terror  of  the  elephants.  The 
consul  C.  Cfficilius  IMetellus  stationed  his  light-armed  troops  in 
the  moat  to  gall  the  beasts  with  missiles  as  tiiey  were  brought  up 
to  the  attack.  Some  tumbled  into  the  moat ; others  charged  back 
upon  their  own  troops : men  and  elephants  rushed  pele-mele  to 
the  shore  ; and  before  the  fugitives  could  be  embarked,  20,000 
men  were  slain  and  120  elephants  were  captured.  Thirteen  Car- 
thaginian generals  and  104  elephants  adorned  the  triumph  which 
Metellus  celebrated,  as  pr<X'Onsul,  for  the  greatest  victory  yet 
gained  in  Sicily ; and  the  Romans  took  courage  to  buUd  a fleet  of 
200  ships  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Drcpanum  and  Lilyba;um.  The 
Carthaginians,  once  more  shut  up  within  these  fortresses,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  ask  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and,  if 
possible,  to  procure  peace  (b.c.  250). 

This  is  the  occiision  which  the  annalists  have  adorned  with  the 
well-known  storj'  of  the  heroic  constancy  of  Regulus.  He  was 
permitted  to  accompany  the  ambassadors  to  Rome,  on  his  word  to 
return  if  their  mission  should  prove  fraitless.  What  he  had  seen 
of  Carthaginian  severity  in  his  captivity  of  five  years,  might  justify 
the  hope  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  ijlead  the  cause  of  the 
ambassadors,  but  they  who  thought  so  knew  not  the  power  of 
stern  Roman  patriotism.  When  his  reluctance,  first  to  enter  the  city 
Ijecause  he  was  a Carthaginian  slave,  and  then  to  speak  in  the  senate 
of  which  he  had  ceased  to  be  a member,  was  at  length  overcome, 
he  denoimced  not  only  the  proposed  peace,  but  even  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Seeing  the  senate  hesitate  to  send  him  back  to  a 
cruel  death,  he  told  them  that  their  care  for  his  life  was  useless, 
for  the  Carthaginians  had  already  given  him  a slow  poison  to  make 
• Palinurom  Promontorium,  C.  Palimtro, 
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the  matter  sure.  Finally,  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  argument  that 
he  was  not  boimd  by  a promise  exacted  to  his  own  destruction ; 
and  he  returned  with  the  envoys,  who  bore  back  the  utter  rejection 
of  their  proposals  by  the  senate.  The  cruel  tortures  by  which  the 
Carthaginians  wreaked  their  disappointment  upon  Regulus  are 
variously  related,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  familiar  tales  of 
his  being  placed  in  a barrel  lined  with  iron  spikes,  or  of  his  expo- 
sure to  the  burning  sun  with  his  eyelids  cut  off.  Doubt  is  thrown 
even  upon  the  reality  of  his  mission  to  Rome  by  the  various  dates 
assigned  to  it ; and  recent  historians  have  supposed  the  story  of  his 
fate  to  have  been  invented  as  an  excuse  for  the  horrible  cruelties 
which  the  family  of  Regulus  inflicted  on  the  captive  Carthaginian 
generals,  Hamilcar  and  Bostar,  on  a vague  report  or  surmise  of 
his  fate.  That  severity  of  judgment,  which  is  a natural  reaction 
from  the  extreme  laudation  of  Roman  virtue,  seems  to  have 
governed  the  selection  among  the  parts  of  a story  which  it  would 
be  safer  to  treat  as  altogether  uncertain ; but,  at  all  events,  a 
people  must  have  had  a lofty  ideal  of  good  faith  to  invent  the 
heroism  ascribed  to  Regulus. 

The  war  was  resumed  by  a great  attack  upon  Lilybreum,  the 
post  which  now  alone  linked  Sicily  to  Africa.  Both  consuls  pro- 
ceeded to  form  the  first  regular  siege  that  Romo  had  undertaken, 
imd  it  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Their  fleet  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  but  failed  to  keep  out  a relieving  squadron  of 
the  Carthaginians ; while,  on  the  land  side,  the  skill  and  courage 
of  Hiniilco  repulsed  all  assaults,  and  the  siege  became  a blockade. 
Its  second  year  was  signalized  by  a great  disaster  to  the  Roman 
fleet  under  the  consul  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  planned  a sur- 
prise of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  Drepanum,  and  gave  battle 
in  defiance  of  the  augurs.  When  told  tliat  Uie  sacred  chickens 
would  not  eat — “ Let  them  drink,”  said  he — and  had  them  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  signal  skill  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral  aided 
the  oflfended  deities  to  punish  Claudius  by  a defeat,  in  which  93 
ships  were  lost,  with  the  best  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  battle 
of  Drepanum  is  remarkable  as  the  only  great  naval  victory  gained 
over  the  Romans  by  an  enemy  who  till  this  war  had  held  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  Its  result  was  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Lilybseum,  in  the 
port  of  which  the  30  Roman  vessels  that  had  escaped  were  now 
blockaded  by  the  Carthaginian  vice-admiral  Carthalo.  Nor  was 
this  alL  The  other  consul,  L.  Junius,  who  had  been  sent  with 
120  ships  of  war  to  escort  a convoy  of  800  transports  to  Lily- 
bsBum,  committed  the  error  of  sending  forward  a large  part  of  his 
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transports  along  the  south  coast  without  support.  Carthalo  skil- 
fully interposed  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  fleet,  and  forced 
them  to  take  shelter  in  the  unsafe  roadsteads  of  Gela  and  Cama- 
rina,  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  a great  storm.  The 
consul  Claudius,  recalled  to  Rome,  and  bidden  to  name  a dictator, 
showed  the  untamed  insolence  of  his  race  by  nominating  his  freed- 
man’s  son,  M.  Claudius  Glicia ; but  the  senate  annulled  the 
appointment,  and  chose  M.  Atilius  Calatinus,  the  first  dictator 
who  ever  waged  war  out  of  Italy  (b.c.  249). 

The  pause  which  now  ensued  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  West, 
permits  us  to  cast  a glance  towards  the  distant  regions  of  the 
East,  in  order  to  mark  an  event  fraught  with  results  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  b.c.  250  the  Partliian  chief  Arsaces  poured  down 
with  his  hordes  of  horsemen  from  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  into  the  oriental  provinces  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  founded  the  Parthian  empire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  We  reserve  its  history  till  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
Romans. 

The  war  in  Sicily  now  languished  for  the  space  of  six  yeais 
(b.c.  248 — 243).  Its  seventeenth  year  found  the  Romans  in  the 
same  position  that  they  had  held  in  the  third,  but  exhausted  by 
the  loss  of  four  great  fleets,  three  of  them  with  armies  on  board, 
besides  the  army  that  had  perished  in  Africa.  The  census  of  the 
year  247  b.c.  showed  a roll  of  251,222  citizens,  being  a decrease 
of  40,000,  or  about  15  per  cent.,  in  five  years.  The  Carthaginians, 
if  less  exhausted,  seemed  weary  of  the  war,  and  made  no  efforts  to 
finish  it  by  calling  out  their  reserves  from  their  own  dockyards 
and  the  teeming  myriads  of  Africa,  As  soon  as  they  saw  the 
Roman  fleet  destroyed,  they  suffered  their  own  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  both  parties  were  content  with  a petty  warfare. 

But  this  very  interval  of  stagnation  produced  the  two  great  men 
who  were  destined  to  throw  alustre  upon  the  last  period  of  Carthage 
as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  lightning  from  which  they  took  their  name.* 
In  the  year  in  which  the  census  just  quoted  was  taken  at  Rome, 
Hamilcar  Barca  was  appointed  the  general  of  Carthage  in  Sicily, 
and  in  the  same  yeai’  his  son  Hannibal  was  lx)rn  (b.c.  247). 
Though  armed  with  no  force  adequate  to  take  advantage  of  the 
crisis,  he  had  the  genius  to  make  a new  use  of  the  resources  at 
his  disposal.  “ He  knew  well  that  his  mercenaries  were  as  indif- 

* Barca,  the  surname  of  Hamilcar  ami  his  descendants,  the  Uarcide  family,  sig* 
iiifies  lightning.  The  same  apjiellation  had  long  before  been  borne  by  Barak,  the 
judge  of  Israel. 
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ferent  to  Carthage  as  to  Rome,  and  that  he  had  to  expect  from  his 
government  not  Phoenician  or  Libyan  conscripts,  but  at  the  utmost 
permission  to  save  his  countiy  with  his  troops  in  his  own  way, 
provided  it  cost  nothing.  But  he  knew  himself  also,  and  he  knew 
men.  His  mercenaries  cared  nothing  for  Carthage;  but  a true 
general  is  able  to  substitute  his  own  person  for  his  country  in  the 
affections  of  his  soldiers ; and  such  an  one  was  this  young  com- 
mander.”* He  established  himself  in  a fortified  position  on  Mount 
Hercta  (d/.  Pellegrino),  overlooking  Panormus,  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  bring  their  wives  and  children  within  the  fortress. 
Thence  he  perpetually  annoyed  the  Roman  garrison  of  that  city 
and  the  forces  blockading  Lilybseum ; while  his  cruisers,  by 
ravaging  the  rich  coasts  of  Italy  as  far  as  Cumae,  kept  the  enemy 
in  alarm  at  home,  and  procured  him  supplies  independently  of 
Carthage.  Having  for  three  years  repulsed  all  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  hill  of  Hercta,  ho  transferred  his  garrison  to  the 
stronger  position  of  Mount  Eiyx,  which  he  wrested  from  the 
Romans,  who  had  held  it  as  a constant  menace  over  the  Punic 
port  of  Drepanum  (b.c.  244).  Here  he  maintained  himself,  in 
spite  of  a defeat  he  suffered  from  the  consul  Fundanius  (b.c.  243); 
but  while  he  was  thus  preserving  Sicily,  all  was  lost  by  the  apathy 
of  the  government  and  the  energy  of  a party  among  the  Romans. 

The  Senate,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  paralysed  by  the  want  of 
progress  in  Sicily,  and  the  insults  inflicted  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy.  Their  continued  inaction  would  soon  have  permitted  Hamil- 
car  to  organize  his  forces  for  great  offensive  blows  ; but  irregular 
patriotism  supplied  the  failures  of  the  state.  The  united  efforts 
of  wealthy  citizens  fitted  out  privateers,  which  retaliated  insults  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Hippo. 
These  successes  encouraged  fresh  efforts ; and  history  offers  no 
parallel  to  the  presentation  to  a government,  by  means  of  a private 
subscription,  of  a fleet  of  200  ships  of  war,  manned  by  60,000 
sailors  (b.c.  242).  The  effort  took  Carthago  completely  by  sur- 
prise. While  tlie  consul  Lutatius  Catulus  swept  Hamilcar’s  cruisers 
from  the  sea  and  blockaded  Drepanum  and  Lilybseum  more  closely 
than  ever,  the  Punic  government  only  succeeded  by  the  ensuing 
spring  in  sending  to  sea  a fleet  inadequately  manned  and  encum- 
bered with  supplies  for  the  threatened  cities.  Their  hope  of  effect- 
ing a landing,  and  then  putting  their  ships  into  a fit  state  for 
action,  was  doomed  to  disappointment  Amidst  the  group  of 

Mommsen,  Uittory  of  Rome,  vol.  ii,  p.  53. 
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islands  called  the  .ffigates,*  they  encountered  the  Roman  fleet 
under  the  prretor  P.  Valerius,  Catulus  being  disabled  by  a wound. 
The  abilitj’  of  the  praetor  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sailors  might 
easily  have  prevailed  over  an  enemy  far  better  equipped ; but  the 
Punic  fleet  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  encounter ; 50  ships 
were  suuk,  and  70  were  carried  by  the  victors  into  the  port  of 
Lilybaeum  ; and  the  only  resource  of  the  Carthaginians  for  repair- 
ing the  disaster  was  the  crucifixion  of  the  admiral  whose  defeat 
they  had  ensured. 

With  far  greater  wisdom  they  gave  Hamilcar  the  sad  reward  of 
his  seven  years’  heroic  efforts  in  full  powers  to  treat  for  peace. 
That  great  man  knew  how  to  save  the  honour  of  his  country,  whUe 
submitting  to  inevitable  necessitj'.  Sicily,  practically  lost  by  the 
event  of  the  last  sea-fight,  was  finally  surrendered ; but  Hamilcar 
resolutely  resisted  the  demand  of  Catulus,  that  he  sliould  capitu- 
late at  discretion  by  laying  down  his  arms,  and  generously  refused 
to  surrender  the  Roman  deserters  to  certain  death ; so  he  was  suf- 
fered to  ransom  his  followers  at  a moderate  rate.  The  Roman 
prisoners  were  given  up  without  ransom  ; and  Carthage  engaged 
to  pay  a war  contribution,  which  was  raised  by  subsequent  nego- 
ciation  to  3200  talents,  one-third  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in 
ten  yearly  instalments.  The  penalty  of  defeat — a penalty  assur 
redly  not  excessive — being  thus  confessed,  the  two  republics  formed 
an  alliance  on  equal  terms  of  mutual  respect  for  their  independence, 
territories  and  sovereign  rights,  each  engaging  to  form  no  separate 
league  with  the  other’s  allies,  nor  to  meddle  with  those  allies 
by  recruiting  or  by  war.  We  shall  soon  see  how  shamefully 
these  last  stipulations — so  vital  for  states  constituted  like  these 
sovereign  republics — were  violated  by  the  Romans. 

Meanwhile  there  were  not  wanting  indications  of  the  spirit 
which  had  prompted  Regulus  to  demand  the  complete  submission 
of  Carthage,  and  which  foresaw  that  the  contest  could  only  be 
ended  by  her  political  extinction.  But  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  to  renew  the  war  with  such  an  object  against  such  a general 
as  Hamilcar.  The  popular  assembly,  which  at  first  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  was  persuaded  to  be  content  for  the  present 
with  the  great  gain  of  Sicily ; and  a commission  was  sent  to 
the  island  with  power  to  settle  all  details.  Tliat  the  amendment 
which  added  the  cession  of  all  the  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Italy  was  a perfidious  preparation  for  the  attack  soon  made  upon 

• The  battle  eometimoa  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  island  of  the  group,  jEgnsa, 
the  modern  Favignana. 
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Sardinia  seems  a too  ingenious  refinement ; but  the  final  position 
of  Rome  is  accurately  expressed  by  Dr.  Mommsen  : — “ Her  acqui- 
escence in  a gain  far  less  than  had  at  first  been  demanded, 
and  indeed  ofiered,  as  well  as  the  energetic  opposition  which  the 
peace  encountered  in  Rome,  very  clearly  indicate  the  indecisive 
and  superficial  character  of  the  victory  and  of  the  peace.”*  And, 
if  the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  at  their  victory,  tlie  indignation  of 
Hamilcar  at  the  defeat  of  Carthage — for  he  himself  came  out  of 
the  war  unconquered — gave  a pledge  of  the  speedy  renewal  of  the 
contest. 

While  the  war  thus  left  behind,  as  what  would  be  called  in 
current  language  its  moral  effects,  the  proof  that  Carthage  might, 
and  the  conviction  that  she  must  be  conquered,  it  gave  as  its 
present  gain  the  fair  island  of  Sicily,  which  now  entered  into  its 
natural  union  with  Italy,  while  its  fertile  plains,  its  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth,  its  splendid  harbours,  and  its  ancient  cities, 
were  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  first  acqui- 
sition beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  was  constituted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eastern  part,  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Hiero,  into 
the  first  of  the  Roman  provinces  (b.c.  241).]  It  seems  a strange 
contrast  to  this  great  success  to  read  of  the  revolt  of  Falerii,  the 
Etruscan  city  which  had  so  long  before  been  taken  by  Camillus.  The 
war  lasted  but  six  days  ; and  the  frequent  rebellions  of  the  Falis- 
cans  were  ended  by  the  destruction  of  their  city.  The  census  of 
the  same  year  gave  the  result  of  251,000  citizens  for  military 
service,  a number  practically  the  same  as  it  had  been  five  years 
before.  The  conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War  coincides  within 
one  year  with  the  epoch  in  the  literary  culture  of  the  Romans 
marked  by  the  first  exhibition  of  tragedy  by  Livius  Andronicns. 

• The  same  historian  has  an  admirable  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the 
Romans,  shoTvnng  how  great  were  the  deficiencies  with  which  tliey  entered  npon  it, 
how  much  they  had  to  learn  in  its  course,  and  how  their  success  was  duo  to  the 
fact,  that  their  enormous  errors  were  counterbalanced  by  the  still  greater  errors  of 
their  opponents. 

t The  actpiisition  of  thi.s  province,  and  soon  afterwards  of  Sardinia,  demanded  a 
new  system  of  administration.  They  seem  at  first  to  have  been  governed,  like  the 
several  divisions  of  Italy,  by  qnsestor.*!,  as  subordinate  magistrates,  dependent  on  the 
consuls.  Rut  in  a short  time  they  wore  found  to  require  chief  magistrates  of  their 
own — those  vice-consuls  who  were  called  preetors.  One  of  these  was  sent  out  annually 
from  Rome  to  each  of  the  new  provinces  ; and  for  this  purpose  the  number  of  praetors 
was  increased  from  two  to  four  (ac.  227).  The  provincial  praetor  united  in  himself 
all  the  chief  military,  judicial,  and  civil  functions,  except  control  over  the  finances, 
which  were  managed,  as  at  Rome,  by  one  or  more  quaestors,  directly  responsible  to 
the  senate.  But  the  quaestor  in  no  way  trenched  upon  the  authority  of  the  pnetor, 
in  whose  household  he  was  regarded  as  holding  the  position  of  a sou. 
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CHAPTEK  XXV. 

INTERVAL  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  CARTHAGE. 
B.C.  240  TO  B.C.  210. 


**  As  when  two  block  cloudi. 
With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front, 
Hovering  a space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  enconnter  in  mid  air, 

So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants.” — Maro:r. 


Win  OF  CARTHAOB  WITH  HER  NERCS9ARI1S — THE  ROMANS  SEIZE  SARDIKU— REVOTIOE 
OF  HANNIBAL  TO  AVENGE  HIS  OOCNTRT^AFFAIRS  OF  ROME  IN  ITALY — WARS  WITH 
THE  BOII  ANt>  LIOCRIANS — THE  TEMPLE  OP  JANC8  SHUT— AGRARIAN  LAW  OF 
FLAMlNIU8<>lLLTRtAN  WARS^IMPRESSION  MADE  IN  MACEDONIA  AND  ORBNCE— CELTIC 
WARS— THE  GACL8  PASS  THE  ALPS — BATTLE  OF  TELAMON— CONQUEST  OF  THE  BOII 
AND  IRSUBRES  — ROMAN  ITALY  EXTENDED  TO  THE  ALPS — COLONIES  AND  ROADS  — 
AFFAIRS  OF  CARTHAGE — THE  BOUSE  OF  BARCA  AND  THE  PARTY  OF  HANNO — HAMILCAR 
IN  SPAIN — KINGDOM  OF  THE  BABCIDE8 — DASDRUBAL's  TREATY  WITH  ROME  — BAN* 
NIBAL — HIS  RUPTURB  WITH  ROME- CAPTURE  OF  SAGUNTUM — FRUITLESS  EMBASSIES 
— ROME  DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST  CARTBAOE — PREPARATIONS  OF  HANNIBAL. 

The  twentj'-four  years  of  the  First  Punic  War  were  succeeded 
by  an  interval  almost  of  the  same  length  before  the  Second. 
While  those  grounds  of  quarrel  were  accimiulating,  which  led  to 
the  decisive  contest,  and  while  the  great  leader  who  was  destined 
to  shake  the  Roman  empire  to  its  foundation,  before  yielding  to 
it  the  victory,  was  preparing  for  his  brilliant  but  luckless  career, 
Italy  was  extended  to  its  natural  boundaries  by  the  conquest  of 
the  great  Gallic  province  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps. 
This  conquest,  however,  was  preceded  by  events  which  formed  a 
sequel  to  the  First  Punic  War,  and  secured  advantages  for  Rome 
far  exceeding  those  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Since  the  Roman 
fleet  had  commanded  the  sea,  Hamilcar  had  been  unable  to 
continue  the  payment  of  his  mercenaries  from  his  own  resources ; 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  he  asked  for  remittances  from 
Carthage  to  settle  the  arrears.  The  answer  was  that  he  might 
send  the  troops  to  Africa,  to  be  there  paid  off  and  disbanded.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  “ Punic  faith,” 
ho  sent  over  the  troops  in  small  detachments ; the  bureaucracy 
of  Carthage  waited  till  they  were  all  collected  in  one  army,  and 
drove  that  army  into  mutiny  by  chafiering  about  the  amount  of 
tlieir  paj’.  The  whole  body  of  Libyan  mercenaries  joined  in  the 
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revolt,  which  spread  from  city  to  city,  till  Carthage  stood  alone 
amidst  an  insurgent  population,  her  lands  laid  waste  on  every 
side,  her  chief  citizens  outraged  and  murdered,  and  the  city  itself 
besieged  by  the  Libyans.  Her  own  army,  commanded  by  a 
blundering  general,  only  marched  out  of  the  walls  to  be  defeated. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  had  but  survived  the  invasions  of  Agathocles 
and  Eegulus,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  surrounding  barbarism 
which  she  had  controlled  for  six  hundred  years,  like  a city  buried 
by  the  drifting  sands  of  the  Sahara.  In  this  emergency  the 
government  turned  to  Hamilcar,  who  succeeded  after  three  years 
in  putting  an  end  to  a contest,  the  character  of  which  is  denoted 
by  its  name  of  the  “ Inexpiable  War”  (b.c.  238). 

Rome  seized  the  opportunity  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  perfidy 
scarcely  paralleled  in  all  history.  In  all  that  directly  concerned 
the  war,  indeed,  she  took  care  to  make  an  elaborate  show  of  good 
faith,  forbidding  all  dealings  of  Italian  mariners  with  the  insur- 
gents,* and  even  relaxing  the  treaty  so  as  to  permit  Carthage  to 
raise  recruits  in  Italy.  Utica,  hard  pressed  by  Hamilcar,  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  Rome  for  aid ; but  that  the  refusal  was  dictated 
by  policy  rather  than  good  faith,  was  soon  proved  by  the  very 
different  reception  of  an  overture  from  the  mercenaries  in  Sar- 
dinia. The  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Mamertines  of  Messana 
was  repeated  in  this  still  more  flagrant  case ; and  the  long-coveted 
island  was  eagerly  accepted  (b.c.  238).  The  Carthaginians,  then 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Libyan  war,  were  helpless  against  the 
wrong ; but  the  revolt  was  no  sooner  crushed  than  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  claim  back  the  province.  The  recriminatory 
pleas  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  Italian  traders  were  not  enough  to 
form  a decent  veil  for  the  naked  assertion  of  might  against  right, 
which  was  enforced  by  a declaration  of  war.  Carthage,  unable  to 
take  up  the  challenge,  found  herself  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  as 
if  she  had  done  the  wrong,  and  finally  to  purchase  it  by  the  pay- 
ment of  1200  talents  for  the  expenses  of  Rome’s  warlike  prepa- 
rations. Corsica,  on  which  the  Etruscans  had  probably  no  longer 
a hold,  went  with  Sardinia  as  its  natural  dependency,  and  both 
were  erected  into  the  second  of  the  Roman  provinces,  and  placed, 
like  Sicily,  under  the  government  of  a praetor  (b.c.  237). f For  a 

* When  Hamilcar,  however,  imprisoned  some  sea  captains  whom  he  caught  traf- 
ficking with  the  rebels,  the  senate  obtained  their  release  from  the  Carthaginian 
government. 

t The  natural  characteristics  and  previous  history  of  these  islands  are  scarcely 
important  enough  to  demand  a place  in  our  narrative.  All  necessary  information 
will  be  found  in  the  standard  classical  dictionaries.  The  population  of  both  Uland.s 
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long  time,  however,  their  possession  of  the  islands  was  restricted 
to  a military  occupation  of  their  coasts,  which  secured  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome  in  the  T^rhene  seas.  The  fertile  plains  of  Sar- 
dinia were  left  uncultivated  by  its  rude  inhabitants, — a mixed 
race,  addicted  to  thieving  and  lying — who  made  perpetual  war 
upon  the  Romans  from  the  highlands  of  the  interior;  and  the 
rocky  island  of  Corsica  was  peopled  only  by  mountain  robbers, 
who  remained  untamed  down  to  the  period  of  the  empire. 

The  enquirer  anxious  to  trace  the  hand  of  God  in  the  course  of 
human  history  must  generally  be  content  to  look  at  the  great 
issues  of  events  in  the  firm  assurance  that  those  issues  include 
that  just  retribution  for  each  separate  action,  which  the  Supreme 
Judge  keeps  in  his  own  hand.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
veil  is  lifted,  revealing  the  action  of  that  great  law  which  pro- 
vides, in  the  natural  sequence  of  events,  a punishment  for  every 
crime.  The  seizure  of  Sardinia  was  the  means  of  raising  to  a 
climax  the  indignation  of  Hamilcar,  and  of  pledging  his  greater 
son  to  exact  its  penalty.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  event,  there 
is  not  a more  impressive  scene  in  history,  than  that  which  Livy 
records  indeed  as  a rumour,  but  which  is  too  true  to  nature  to  be 
doubted.  Hamilcar,  who  viewed  his  recent  victory  over  the 
Libyans  and  his  influence  as  commander-in-chief  as  but  the  first 
steps  in  a course  of  policy  which  should  restore  his  country  by  the 
destruction  of  her  rival,  already  saw  in  the  young  Hannibd  an 
heir  worthy  of  his  great  designs.  The  boy,  now  nine  years  old, 
was  brought  by  his  father  to  the  altars  of  those  dread  deities,  to 
whom  other  sons  had  so  often  passed  through  the  fire,  to  be 
devoted  to  a work  which  claimed  the  agonizing  endurance  of  a 
long  life ; and  at  those  altars  he  swore  his  well-kept  oath  of  un- 
dying hatred  to  the  Romans.  Thus  pledged,  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Spain,  where  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  saw  the  means  of 
organizing  a new  power,  which  might  strengthen  Carthage  to 
renew  the  struggle,  or  enable  him  to  renew  it  should  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage  hold  back.  is  at  this  period  that  the  history 


was  very  mixctl,  the  basis  being  apparently  the  Tyrrhene  Pelasgian  iu  Corsica,  and 
Iberian  in  Sardinia.  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  wax  and  honey,  but  a bitter  taste 
wa.s  apt  to  be  given  to  the  latter  from  the  yew  trees  that  abounded  in  the  island. 
Sardinia  was  famous  for  its  silver-mines  and  its  wool,  and  in  later  times  it  became  one 
of  the  chief  granaries  of  Rome.  The  peculiar  plant  which  was  said  to  excite  tliose 
who  ate  of  it  to  the  convulsive  laughter  which  has  become  proverbial  under  he  name 
of  **«mlonic,”  is  certainly  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  island.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  colonization  of  Corsica  by  tlie  Greeks,  wlio  called  it  Cyrncs^  and  of 
the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Sardinia. 
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of  CJarthage  acquires  au  entirely  new  character  from  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  their  conflict  with  the  old  aris- 
tocracy ; but  our  attention  is  first  claimed  briefly  by  the  events 
taking  place  in  Italy. 

The  possessions  of  Borne  beyond  the  Apennines  were  as  yet 
confined  to  the  district  between  the  rivers  .^sis  and  Rubico,  from 
which  they  had  extirpated  the  Senonian  Gauls.  The  Boii  and 
other  Celtic  tribes  held  the  centre  of  the  great  northern  plain, 
between  the  Ligurians  on  the  west  and  the  various  lUjTian  tribes 
in  the  east  and  roimd  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  The  relations  of 
Rome  with  all  these  peoples  were  still  unsettled;  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  them  that  hostilities  were  only  resumed  on  a large 
scale  m the  last  year  of  the  war  with  Cartilage  (b.c.  241).  The 
Boii  invited  fresh  hordes  of  their  Gallic  countrymen  across  the 
Alps ; and  the  Romans  were  glad  to  gain  time  by  inviting  their 
envoys  to  state  their  demands  at  Rome.  Meanwhile  the  two  bodies 
of  Celts  quarrelled  among  themselves ; and  the  invaders  returned 
after  a great  battle,  which  left  the  Boii  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  content  with  a cession  of  territory  (b.c.  236). 
A contest  with  the  Ligurians,  which  had  begun  in  b.c.  241,  was 
also  ended  in  this  year ; and,  after  the  suppression  of  revolts  in 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  Rome  (b.c.  235). 

Fresh  hostilities  soon  broke  out  with  the  indomitable  moun- 
taineers of  Liguria,  and  with  the  Corsicans  and  Sardinians,  who 
were  said  to  be  instigated  by  the  emissaries  of  Carthage  ; but  no 
incident  demands  mention — except  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tri- 
bune C.  Flaminius  (b.c.  232) — till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
the  RljTian  pirates  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Content 
with  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Romans  had  not  yet  been  tempted 
across  that  sea,  to  mingle  in  the  conflicts  of  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Achaean  and  the  .^tolian  leagues,  even  though  the  Acamanians 
had  sought  their  aid  upon  the  plea  that  they  alone  of  all  the 
Greeks  had  taken  no  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy  (b.c. 
239).  But  the  case  was  altered,  when  the  Rlyrians,  who  were 
encouraged  by  Macedonia  to  prey  upon  Greek  commerce,  began 
to  turn  their  Libumian*  galleys  against  the  vessels  which  Roman 
citizens  fitted  out  from  Brundisinm.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Scodra,  the  capital  of  Dlyricum ; and,  when  the  King  Agron  replied 
that  his  subjects  considered  piracy  a lawful  trade,  he  was  told 

* This  was  the  name  given  to  a peculiar  class  of  swift  vessels  with  two  banks  of 
oars,  large  fleets  of  which  were  maintained  by  the  Illyrians  expressly  for  piracy, 
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that  Rome  would  make  it  her  business  to  teach  the  Illyrians 
better  law.  The  threat  was  avenged  by  the  murder  of  the  envoys 
on  their  way  home,  and  satisfaction  was  refused  for  the  outrage. 
A strong  fleet  and  army  were  forthwith  sent  to  Aj)ollonia ; the 
pirate  vessels  were  swept  from  the  seas,  and  their  fortresses  on  the 
coast  were  demolished.  Teuta,  the  widow  of  King  Agron,  was 
forced  to  relinquish  her  hold  upon  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  and  Apol- 
lonia;  and  these  states,  already  so  famous  in  Greek  history, 
accepted  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  by  a tie  somewhat  similar  to  our 
own  recent  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  islands.*  With  the  best 
naval  stations  in  the  upper  Adriatic,  Rome  had  gained  a footing 
in  Greece,  and  a vantage-ground  for  future  action  against  Mace- 
donia ; while  the  Greeks  accepted  their  liberation  from  the  pirates 
with  mingled  shame  and  admiration.  In  the  persons  of  the  first 
envoys  whom  they  had  ever  sent  to  Greece,  the  Romans  were 
admitted  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  Isthmian  games 
(b.c.  229 — 8).  A few  years  later,  Demetrius  of  Pharos, — who  as 
general  of  Queen  Teuta  harl  aided  the  Romans  by  the  surrender 
of  Corcyra,  and  had  received  a great  part  of  her  dominions  as  the 
reward  of  his  treason — ventured  to  revive  piracy  for  his  own 
benefit.  But  the  death  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  deprived  him  of 
the  protection  of  Mac^edonia  (b.c.  221)  ; and  the  Romans,  though 
at  war  in  Gaul,  and  expecting  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  the  consul  L.  .^Imilius  Paulus,  who  took 
his  island  of  Pharos,  and  expelled  him  from  his  dominions  (b.c. 
219).  Philip,  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  was  too  young  to  resent 
this  attack  upon  his  ally ; nor  did  he  assume  a position  of  hostility 
towards  Rome,  till  the  worst  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
was  passed. 

Meanwhile  the  Celtic  war  in  Italy  was  renewed  by  a great  con- 
federacy of  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Veneti  and  Cenomani.  Reinforcements  were  again  invitetl  from 
beyond  the  Alps  ;-f  and,  before  the  Romans  had  time  to  meet  the 
danger,  a host  of  50,000  foot-soldiers,  and  20,000  on  horseback  or 
in  chariots,  passed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  The  two  consular 

• The  form  of  povernraeut  atlopted  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a military  prefect, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  consuls,  like  the  prafettus  pro  legato  of  the 
Balearic  Islands. 

t These  were  chiefly  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone  (the  Valais),  It  is  very 
intereating  to  meet  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion  with  the  name  Germam  in  the 
Cttpitoline  Fasti.  But  there  ia  no  sufficient  ground  for  l>elieving  that  these  GenaaM 
were  a Teutonic  people  ; for  the  name  is  certainly  of  Celtic  origin,  and  may  have 
been  applied  in  this  instance  to  a Celtic  tribe. 
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armies,  hastily  summoned  from  Ariminum  and  Sardinia,  arrived 
only  just  in  time  to  gain  a decisive  battle  at  Telamen,  which  might 
have  had  a different  issue,  had  not  the  Gauls  sacrificed  a first 
advantage  in  their  eagerness  for  plunder.  Tliey  left  40,000  men 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  10,000  were  taken  prisoners  with  their 
king.  The  consul  C.  Atilius  Regulus  fell  in  the  battle  (b.c.  225). 
The  fruit  of  this  victory  was  the  submission  of  the  Boii,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  half  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  south  of  the  Po  {Gallia 
Cispadana,  B.c.  224). 

In  the  following  year,  the  consul  C.  Flaminius  crossed  the  Po, 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Insubrians.  The’  enterprize  was 
hazardous ; and  after  Flaminius  had  been  once  allowed  to  retreat 
from  a false  position,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  give  battle  to 
the  whole  force  of  the  Gauls,  cut  off  from  his  base,  and  with  only 
the  uncertain  friendship  of  the  Cenomani  to  secure  his  retreat  in 
case  of  a disaster.  But  the  legions  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  repaired  by  their  valour  the  error  of  the  consul 
(b.c.  223).  Another  critical  battle,  in  which  tlie  victory  appa- 
rently gained  by  the  Celts  was  again  wrested  from  them  by  the 
obstinate  valour  of  the  Romans,  decided  the  issue  of  the  war; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Insubrians  was  terminated  by  the  fall  of 
their  capital  Mediolanum  {Milan)  and  tlieir  last  stronghold  of 
Comum  {Como).  These  cities  were  taken  by  the  consul  Cn.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio ; while  his  colleague,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  gained 
the  greater  honour  of  the  spolia  opima — the  third  and  last — ■ 
by  slaying  the  Gallic  King  Virdumarus  with  his  own  hand 
(B.C.  222). 

A victory  over  the  Rlju-ians  of  the  Istrian  peninsula,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  linked  these  new  acquisitions  with  the  conquests  of 
the  Romans  in  Illyria.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, the  whole  peninsula  and  its  adjacent  islands  were  united, 
from  the  hairier  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea  which  divides  Sicily  from 
Africa  (b.c.  221).  The  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  become 
either  the  subjects  or  dependent  allies  of  the  Romans,  except  some 
few  tribes  which  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  the 
present  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  other  parts  beyond  the  Po. 
To  the  south  of  the  river,  the  Celtic  tribes  began  from  this  time  to 
undergo  a process  of  slow  but  sure  extinction,  only  surviving  as 
serfs  of  the  colonists  to  whom  their  lands  were  assigned.  The 
country  was  commanded  by  fortresses  and  colonies,  and  penetrated 
by  the  great  Flaminian  Road,  the  first  that  had  been  constructed 
across  the  Apennines.  Passing  from  Rome  to  Ariminum,  it  linked 
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together  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy ; and  was  continued  from 
Ariminum  through  the  new  fortresses  of  Mutina  {Modma)  and  of 
Placentia  (^Piacenza),  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Po, 
to  Mediolanum  {Milun),  whence  branches  were  ultimately  carried 
to  the  chief  towns  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  censor  Flaminius, 
from  whom  the  road  received  its  name,  adorned  Rome  itself  with 
the  Flaminian  circus  (b.c.  220).  The  census  of  this  year  made 
the  civil  population  270,213,  an  increase  of  about  20,000  in  twenty 
years.  Rome  seemed  to  have  entered  fully  upon  the  great  work 
of  Italian  consolidation,  when  she  was  roused  by  the  worst  alarm 
of  war  she  had  yet  heard.  In  the  very  year  of  her  conquest  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Hannibal  took  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  in  Spain  (b.c.  221). 

Tlie  peace  concluded  twenty  years  before  had  left  Carthage  in  a 
position  as  precarious  as  it  was  humiliating.  It  was  not  merely 
that  she  had  lost  the  rich  revenues  of  Sicily  and  the  monopoly  of 
her  ancient  lines  of  commerce : she  had  seen  Rome  take  up  a posi- 
tion of  readiness  to  make  a descent  at  any  moment  upon  Africa ; 
while  the  reluctance  with  which  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  and 
tlie  subsequent  seizure  of  Sardinia,  proved  that  the  will  would  not 
be  wanting  for  the  final  attack.  Nor  was  there  much  consolation 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  government  at  home.  The  old 
money-worshipping  aristocracy,  who  in  the  crisis  of  the  war  had 
withheld  the  means  of  victory,  and  the  cmeless  waiters  upon  the 
course  of  events,  knew  no  better  policy  than  to  harp  upon  the 
necessity  of  peace.  These  had  the  ascendant  in  the  Council  of 
Elders,  tlie  Hundred,  and  the  boards  of  government.  But  the 
urgent  danger  called  into  prominence  another  party,  of  which  wo 
have  as  yet  scarcely  heard,  though  it  hatl  doubtless  been  growing 
into  prominence.  Tlie  popular  instinct,  which  so  often  seizes  the 
truth  which  rulers  keep  at  bay,  saw  their  only  hojic  in  war 
and  their  only  saviour  in  Hamilcar.  The  chief  leader  of  the  party 
ill  the  senate  was  Hasdrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar.  The 
aristocratic  and  peace  party  was  led  by  Hanno,  who  by  some 
unknown  achievements  had  been  called  the  Great,  but  whoso 
sluggish  incompetence  had  reduced  the  affairs  of  the  republic  to  a 
state  too  low  to  be  retrieved  even  by  Hamilcar’s  cftbrts.  He 
guided  the  councils  of  his  party  from  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War  to  the  end  of  the  Second,  never  relaxing  his  bitter 
enmity  to  the  house  of  Barca.  When  the  senate  were  compelled 
in  their  extremity  to  call  for  the  services  of  Hamilcar  against  the 
Libyans,  they  joined  Hanno  with  him  in  the  command ; and. 
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though  the  indignant  soldiers  sent  the  unpopular  leader  home, 
HamiJcar  consented  to  receive  him  back  as  a colleague. 

The  Libyan  war  brought  out  by  a new  and  severe  test  the  corrupt 
incompetency  of  the  aristocracy,  who  even  dared  to  impeach  Hamil- 
car  for  having  provoked  the  revolt  by  promising  his  troops  their  pay ; 
and  the  seizure  of  Sardinia  showed  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  Romans.  A change  of  government  was  inevitable,  but  the 
popular  party  had  to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  for  Roman  inter- 
vention. As  the  Roman  writers  are  hostile  to  the  Barcine  part}', 
we  have  no  fair  account  of  the  reform  that  was  effected  ; but  their 
very  abuse  of  “ the  revolutionary  clubs  of  the  most  wicked  men,” 
proves  that  the  people  had  become  a real  power  in  the  state.  All 
we  know  for  certain  is  that,  without  any  great  formal  change  in 
the  constitution,  Hauno  was  deposed  from  his  command,  and 
Hamilcar  appointed  commander-in-chief  for  an  unlimited  period. 
He  could  only  be  recalled  by  a vote  of  the  popular  assembly, 
and  meanwhile  his  position  was  independent  of  the  governing 
boards.  Accordingly  we  find  his  successors  making  treaties  by 
their  own  authority,  and  receiving  embassies  like  the  senate.*  His 
successor  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  army,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  popular  assembly.  His  position  was  apparently 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  militar}'  dictators  to  whom  the  people 
have  so  often  committed  their  liberties  by  the  absence  of  political 
power ; and  we  can  only  account  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  nobles 
in  such  an  appointment  by  their  supposing  that  African  warfare 
could  fiunish  him  no  great  scope  for  mischief. 

What  then  were  his  real  powers  to  save  or  to  destroy  the  state  ? 
To  the  latter  question  there  is  an  answer  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  treated  by  the  Barcine  party 
with  unexampled  respect,  and  the  iieople  had  no  liberties  to  lose. 
Unwilling  to  commit  the  treason  of  usurping  a t}Tanny,  he  had 
no  basis  of  an  honest  popular  feeling  on  which  to  build.  Besides 
creating  the  resources  with  which  to  save  his  country  in  war,  he 
had  to  waste  a part  of  them  in  satisfying  a populace  hitherto 
governed  only  by  corruption.  Nor  was  he  better  able  to  rely  on 
the  materials  for  an  army.  The  citizens  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  field  in  the  Libyan  war,  had  fought  on  that,  as  in  former 
emergencies,  only  for  self-preservation ; and  all  that  he  could 
expect  from  that  class  was  a supply  of  able  and  devoted  officers  of 
the  popular  party.  And  after  all,  a moment’s  reverse,  a change 

* Tho  position  of  the  Barcine  family  towards  Carthage  is  compared  by  Mommsen 
to  that  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Orange  towards  the  States-General  of  Holland. 
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of  feeling  in  the  fickle  multitude,  or  their  corruption  by  the  gold 
of  the  rich  nobles,  might  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponents. 
He  well  knew  that  the  government  was  as  incapable  of  preparing 
for  the  inevitable  war  with  deliberate  care  and  patriotic  self- 
sacrifice,  as  of  resolving  to  begin  it  at  the  right  moment  or  con- 
ducting it  when  begun,  but  that  they  were  quite  capable  of  giving 
up  the  advisers  of  war  on  the  first  demand  from  Rome,  as  Hanno 
afterwards  proposed  to  give  up  Hannibal. 

If  Carthage  was  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  resources  from  with- 
out, and  yet  not  by  foreign  aid.  The  inspiration  of  genius  guided 
Hannibal  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Like  the  great  adven- 
turer of  modern  times,  who  planned  the  conquest  of  the  East  in 
order  to  return  and  take  Europe  in  the  rear,*  but  with  a less  selfish 
object,  Hamilcar  sought  for  money,  recruits,  and  a field  of  action, 
in  the  yet  undeveloped  resources  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Spain. 
His  political  enemies,  and  the  Roman  writers  who  repeat  their 
calumnies,  saw  no  further  than  the  scheme  of  erecting  a kingdom 
for  his  family ; but  the  fidelity  of  that  family  to  Carthage  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  charge.  Whether  his  plan  was  that  which 
was  executed  by  Hannibal,  of  marching  into  Italy  from  Spain,  in 
the  hoj)e  of  bringing  back  the  conquest  of  Rome  as  his  claim  to  his 
country’s  gratitude,  or  whether  the  power  acquired  in  Spain  was 
to  be  first  used  for  a reform  in  the  government  of  Carthage,  he 
himself  perhaps  hardly  knew.  Tliough  his  age  was  little  above 
thirty,  he  is  said  to  have  felt  a presentiment  that  he  was  not  fated 
to  see  his  schemes  accomplished,  and  he  took  with  him  his  “lion’s 
brood,’’  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  to  train  up  under  liis 
own  eye  and  in  his  own  camp,  as  soldiers  worthy  to  complete  the 
work.f 

His  secret  was  well  kept  from  the  jealous  government.  Soon 
after  finishing  the  Libyan  war,  he  marched  westward,  with  his 
fleet  under  Hasdrubiil  attending  him  along  the  coast,  and  with  a 
strong  force  of  elephants,  as  if  against  the  Moors.  His  real  aim 
was  first  discovered  to  the  Senate  by  the  news  that  he  was  in 
Spain,  fighting  against  the  natives,  while  a part  of  his  forces,  left 
in  Africa  under  Hasdrubal,  crushed  a fresh  rebellion  of  the  nomads, 

• Sec  Napoleon’s  account  of  the  views  with  which  he  sailed  for  Egj'pt,  in  Ville- 
main’s  Souvaiin  Contemporains. 

+ Livy  represents  Hannibal  as  first  sent  for  hy  Hastlrubal  after  l»is  father’s  death  ; 
but  Hamilcar  would  scarcely  leave  his  family  at  Carthage  in  what  would  amount  to 
the  position  of  hostages,  and  we  know  that  Hannibal  commanded  the  army  under 
Hasdnibal’s  administration.  The  incredibly  malignant  insinuation  asrribc<l  to  Hanno 
on  tins  occa.sion  suggests  that  here,  os  elsewhere,  the  historian  was  drawing  on  hU 
imagination  for  his  facta. — (Liv.  xxi.  8.) 
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SO  that  he  could  not  be  charged  with  leaving  Africa  undefended. 
Admiration  of  his  enterprise,  and  hope  for  their  own  cause  from 
its  result,  would  be  sufficient  motives  with  the  people  to  secure 
him  from  recal,  and  many  an  adventurous  spirit  would  hasten  to 
join  him.  Of  the  details  of  his  operations  we  have  no  account ; 
but  their  result  was  the  conquest  of  a large  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  subjection,  by  war  or  negociation,  of  many  of  the  native 
tribes,  whom  he  trained  to  form  an  amiy.  The  traces  left  in  the  next 
generation  of  bis  government  in  Spain  forced  from  even  such  a bitter 
enemy  as  Cato  tlie  tribute  of  admiration — that  no  king  was  worthy 
to  be  named  by  the  side  of  Hamilcar  Barca.  His  further  plans 
appear  to  have  been  just  ripe  for  execution  when  be  fell,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  battle  against  the  Vettones  (b.c.  229). 

Hasdrubal,  who  succeeded  to  his  father-in-law’s  command  during 
the  minority  of  Hannibal,  postponed  the  war  with  Rome  as  the 
inheritance  of  its  sworn  champion,  and  devoted  his  great  political 
genius  to  the  consolidation  of  what  might  now  be  truly  called  the 
Barcine  kingdom  in  Spain.  He  drew  the  bonds  with  the  native  tribes 
closer  by  conciliation  and  hospitality  to  their  chieftains ; and  founded 
the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  the  most  convenient  position  and  on 
the  most  splendid  harbour  of  the  coast,  looking  both  to  Italy  and 
Africa.  His  moderation  seems  to  have  assured  the  Romans  against 
any  danger  from  the  side  of  Spain,  if  indeed  they  could  have  be- 
lieved that  Carthage  would  venture  on  an  aggressive  war,  and  that 
not  by  sea  but  from  so  distant  a base,  divided  from  Italy  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps  and  the  wild  tribes  between  them.  They 
affected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  the  conquest  of 
Spain  had  been  undertaken  to  procure  means  for  paying  the  con- 
tributions due  under  the  treaty.  Meanwhile  they  constituted 
tliemselves,  on  the  shores  of  the  Iberian  as  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  tlio 
protectors  of  the  Greek  communities,  the  chief  of  which  were 
Emporise  {Ampuriaa)  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Zacynthus 
or  Saguntum  {^Murciedro)  south  of  the  Ebro.  With  this  hold  upon 
the  peninsula  in  case  of  future  operations,  they  chose  for  the  present 
to  make  a treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  the  river  Iberus  {Ebro) 
was  made  the  limit  of  the  two  empires,  and  the  independence  of 
Saguntum  was  secured  (b.c.  226). 

Hasdrubal  was  assassinated  by  a native  after  an  administration 
of  eight  years  ; and  the  acclamations  of  the  camp,  which  hailed 
Hannibal  his  successor,  were  ratified  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Carthaginian  people,  drowning  the  remonstrances  of  Hanno  (b.c. 
221).  At  the  age  of  twenty-sLx,  he  was  already  trained  to  a per- 
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sonal  courage  and  endurance,  which  surpassed  that  of  the  hardiest 
veteran,  and  practised  in  that  knowledge  of  war  which  made  him 
the  greatest  general  of  antiquity.  But  his  character  will  appear 
better  from  his  career  than  from  the  brilliant  picture  which  Livy 
draws  of  his  virtues,  only  to  draw  over  it  the  black  shadow  of  his 
crimes.*  He  was  one  of  those  devoted  men,  whose  lives  take  their 
complexion  from  the  one  object  of  their  destiny ; and  that  object 
was  at  least  the  salvation  of  his  country : for  the  student  of  this 
jjeriod  of  history  must  never  forget  that  Carthage  had  reached  that 
crisis  at  which  aggrandisement  was  the  only  means  of  self-defence; 
and  her  sole  protection  against  the  impending  invasion  of  Africa 
was  to  anticipate  it  by  herself  invading  Rome.  To  have  perceived 
and  acted  on  this  truth  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Barcines. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  of  Livy’s  rhetoric  that  Hannibal  assumed 
the  command  in  Spain  with  the  feeling  that  Italy  was  his  pro- 
vince. The  still  unfinished  Celtic  war  seemed  to  combine  with 
the  Macedonian  quarrel  about  Demetrius  of  Pharos  to  present  an 
opportunity  for  attacking  Rome,  whose  usual  good  fortune  relieved 
her  of  these  embari'assments  just  before  the  war  began.  Tlie  two 
campaigns  in  which  he  completed  the  subjection  of  the  tribes 
south  of  the  Ebro  are  represented  by  Livy  as  a stealthy  approach 
towards  Saguntum  in  search  of  a pretext  for  attack,  but  the  treaty 
of  Hasdrubal  was  not  likely  to  weigh  on  a conscience  bound  by 
the  oath  imposed  by  Hamilcar.  A real  ground  of  hesitation  was 
found  in  the  ascendency  of  the  peace  party  at  Carthage,  whither 
the  Roman  envoys,  rudely  repulsed  by  Hannibal,  carried  their 
complaints,  instead  of  being  provoked  to  war.  It  was  equally  in 
vain  that  Hannibal  goadal  on  the  Saguntines  to  give  him  a pre- 
text for  hostUities ; and  he  found  one  at  last  in  their  pretended 
aggressions  on  a tribe  allied  with  Carthage. 

The  siege  of  Saguntum  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  b.c. 
219,  and  while  the  Romans  were  wasting  their  time  in  the  war 
witli  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  city  defended  itself  for  eight 
months  with  a desperation  only  paralleled  by  other  Spanish  sieges 
down  to  that  of  Zaragoza.  Its  cruel  fate  was  the  usual,  though 
horrible  consequence  of  such  a resistance ; for  never  do  the  worst 
passions  of  human  nature  ride  so  triumphant  over  every  whisper 
of  mercy  as  in  a city  stormed  after  a long  siege,  and  the  horrors 
of  Badajoz  make  us  slow  to  judge  the  Carthaginians  for  those  of 

* Hannibal's  rekntleas  hatred  of  the  Romans  no  more  implies  personal  malignity 
of  character  than  the  injunction  of  Nelson  to  his  midshipmen  to  hate  a Frenchman 
like  the  devil 
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Saguntum.  The  fall  of  the  Iberian  city  involved  that  of  the 
stronghold  of  aristocracy  at  Carthage.  The  popular  enthusiasm, 
kindled  by  the  first  news  of  war,  was  roused  to  a flame  by  the 
distribution  of  the  booty.  During  the  siege,  the  Romans  had 
sent  an  embassy  to  Hannibal,  who  referred  them  to  Carthago. 
There  they  addressed  the  Senate  as  being  no  party  to  the  attack 
on  Saguntum,  and  demanded  that  Hannibal  should  be  given  up. 
Hanno,  who  alone  ventured  to  advise  compliance,  was  heard  with 
the  silence  of  personal  respect ; but  he  was  only  answered  by  the 
complaint  that  the  speech  of  the  Roman  ambassador  had  been 
less  hostile,  and  the  Romans  were  admonished  to  prefer  the  old 
alliance  of  Carthage  to  their  recent  league  with  Saguntum.  The 
news  of  the  city’s  fall  reached  Rome  just  as  the  envoys  returned. 
Wonder  at  Punic  audacity,  regret  at  the  waste  of  the  forces  of  the 
republic  in  petty  wars,  and  shame  at  having  permitted  the  cata- 
strophe, all  contributed  to  a panic  fear.  Thcfir  fancy  saw  Hanni- 
bal already  past  the  Ebro,  leading  after  him  all  the  nations  of 
Iberia,  and  stirring  up  the  tribes  of  Gaul.  A war  with  all  the 
world  was  to  be  waged  in  Italy  and  before  the  walls  of  Rome. 
But  the  alarm  soon  took  the  turn  of  decisive  action ; tlie  course 
to  be  pursued  was  indicated  by  the  allotment  of  provinces  to  the 
newly  elected  consuls — Spain  to  P.  Cornelius  Scij)io,  and  Africa 
with  Sicily  to  Tiberius  Sempronius : and  war  against  CiU’thage 
was  voted  by  the  comitia. 

In  the  spring  of  n.c.  218,  a last  embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage, 
to  ask  simply  whether  the  act  of  Hannibal  was  that  of  the  state, 
and  if  so,  to  make  the  solemn  declaration  of  war.  The  only 
answer  was  a bold  defence  of  the  justice  of  the  act.  Upon  this, 
Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  ambassadors,  gathering  up  the  bosom  of 
his  toga  as  if  he  held  something  in  its  folds,  said : “ Here  we 
carry  for  you  peace  and  war;  take  which  you  please.”  With 
equal  resolution,  though  in  a suppressed  voice,  the  senators 
replied : “ Give  which  you  like;”  and  when  Fabius,  shaking  out 
the  fold,  exclaimed,  “ I give  you  war,”  they  accepted  it  with  one 
voice,  and  pledged  themselves  to  carry  k on  in  the  same  spirit. 
F^rom  Carthage  the  ambassadors  passed  over  into  Spain,  to  try  if 
the  trilws  could  be  detached  from  the  Carthaginian  cause.  After 
some  success  beyond  the  Ebro,  they  met  with  a decisive  repulse 
from  the  Volcians ; the  reply  of  whoso  aged  chieftain,  even  if  it 
be  invented  by  the  rhetoric  of  Livy,  gives  a true  expression  of  the 
feelings  natural  to  the  native  peoples.  He  asked  them  how  they 
dared  offer  the  alliance  of  a state  which  had  betrayed  Saguntum 
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more  foully  than  Carthage  had  destroyed  it,  and  bad  them  seek 
allies  where  its  fate  had  not  been  heard  of.  The  watchword  was 
adopted  by  the  other  tribes,  and  the  ambassadors  retired  into 
Gaul,  where  they  were  equally  unsuccessfirl  in  preparing  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  of  Hannibal.  It  was  only  at  Massilia  that 
they  rested  from  the  alarms  inspired  by  the  armed  councils  of  the 
Celts. 

Hannibal  had  meanwhile  returned  from  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Saguntum  to  New  Carthage,  where  he  s[)ent  the  winter  in  pre- 
paring at  once  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  for  the  defence  of 
Spain  and  Africa,  for  he  was  the  general-in-chief  of  Carthage  at 
homo  as  well  as  abroad.  He  had  an  anuy  of  120,000  foot,  16,000 
horse,  and  58  elephants,  and  a fleet  of  32  quinqueremes  manned 
and  18  not  mimned,  besides  the  reserves  of  ships  and  elephants  at 
Carthage.  But  the  quality  of  his  troops  differed  widely  from  that 
of  the  common  Pimlc  armies.  Discarding  all  mercenaries,  ho 
trusted  to  the  Libyans  and  Iberians  who,  trained  under  his  own 
eyes,  found  a substitute  for  the  impulse  of  patriotism  in  attach- 
ment to  their  general.  As  a sign  of  his  confidence  and  a prepa- 
ration for  the  long  campaigns  that  lay  before  them  in  a distant 
land,  he  gave  them  leave  of  absence  for  the  winter;  and  he 
secured  the  devotion  of  the  Libyans  by  a promise  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian franchise  as  the  reward  of  victory.  He  allotted  20,(X)0 
men  to  the  defence  of  Africa,  the  passage  of  the  Straits  especially 
being  secured  by  a strong  force.  In  Spain  he  left  12,000  infantry 
and  2500  cavalry,  with  the  bulk  of  the  navy,  under  his  brother 
Hasdrubal ; and  he  placed  in  the  fortress  of  Saguntum  tlie  hostages 
whom  he  took  from  the  natives  for  the  fidelity  of  their  troops.  AH 
that  he  required  of  the  home  government  was  to  send  out  20  quin- 
queremes and  1000  soldiers  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and,  if 
possible,  to  station  25  ships  at  Lilybteum.  His  own  course  was 
to  execute  the  plan  inherited  from  his  father — a direct  invasion 
of  Italy.  A moderate  force  thrown  on  any  point  of  the  Italian  coast 
would  have  had  no  hope  of  success  amidst  allies  now  more  firmly 
bound  to  Rome  than  when  they  had  stood  faithful  to  her  against 
Pyrrhus.  But  Rome  might  be  approached  tlirough  the  recently  sub- 
jugated and  still  faithless  tribes  of  Gaul,  who,  it  has  been  observed, 
were  to  Hannibal  what  Poland  was  to  Napoleon,  in  his  very  similar 
Russian  campaign.  Treaties  were  concluded  with  the  Insubrians 
and  Boii ; and,  if  Hannibal  could  force  his  way  through  the  untamed 
savages  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  he  reckoned  on  finding, 
as  he  descended  into  Italy,  both  guides  and  reinforcements. 
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parte  operia  mel  licet  xnihi  pnefari  bellom  raaxime  omniam  memorabile,  qofe 
unquam  geeta  sint,  roe  soripturmn  ; quod,  Hannibale  duee,  Carthaginienaes  cum  populo 
Bomaao  gesaere.  Karo  neque  raUdiores  opibua  ulln  inter  ae  ciyitates  genteeque  oon- 
tulerunt  arma,  neque  hia  ipaia  tantam  unquam  yirium  atque  roboria  fait:  et  baud  ignotaa 
belli  artea  inter  ae,  aed  expertaa  prime  Punico  conserebant  bello  : ct  adeo  varia  belli 
fortuna  ancepaqae  Mara  fuit,  nt  propiua  periculo  foerint  qui  riceront.” 


OHARICTBR  OF  THE  SBCOITI)  PCNIO  WAR — ITS  THREE  PBRIOM  AND  TBRBE  SCBirBS^  ITALT, 
8PA1H,  ARI>  AfhlOA—FIJiST  PERIOD:  MARCH  OP  HANXIBAI.  THROUGH  8PAIM 

AND  GAUL  — MOTBMBNTS  OP  TUB  CONSUL  8CIPIO — nANNIBAL*8  PA8SA0B  OP  THE  ALPS 
— BATTLia  OP  TUB  TICINUS  AND  TUB  TRBBIA — HANNIBAL  IN  BTRURIA — BATTLE  OP 
THE  TRASIMENB  LAKE— PABIUS  MAXIMUS  MADE  DICTATUR,  **  QUI  CUNCTANDO  RK8> 
TITUIT  RBM HANNIBAL  IN  APULIA— CNEIU8  8CIPI0  IN  SPAIN — THIRD  CAMPAIGN: 
BATTLE  OP  CANN^— ROMAN  FORTITUDE— REVOLT  0?  CAPUA — CARTHAGINIAN  WINTER* 
QUARTERS — SECOND  PERIOD:  UANNIBAL*S  first  DEPBAT,  at  kola — H18  RE- 
PULSE PROM  AMD  CAPTUKR  OP  TARENTUM— ROMAN  SUCCESSES  IN  SARDINIA  AND 
SPAIN— 8ICIUAN  WAR— DEATH  OP  HIERO— REVOLUTION  AND  REVOLT  OP  8TRA0USB  — 
ITS  81SGB  AND  CAPTURE — DEATH  OP  ABCHIMBPSS — DEATH  OP  THE  TWO  SClPIuS  IN 

SPAIN— Hannibal's  march  to  romb — ms  retreat — recovery  op  capoa  and 
TARENTUM — DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OP  MARCBLLU8 — HASDRUBAL  MARCHES  TO  AID  HAN- 
NIBAL— HIS  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  AT  THE  METAURU9 — THIRD  PERIOD:  P.  COR- 
NELIUS SCIPIO — HIS  CONQUEST  OP  SPAIN — HIS  JOURNEY  TO  AFRICA — HIS  ELECTION 
TO  THE  CONSULSHIP — INVASION  OP  AFRICA- DEFEAT  OP  TUB  CARTHAGINIANS — 
LEAGUE  WITH  MA8IN1SSA— HANNIBAL's  RECAL  PROM  ITALY — BATTLE  OP  ZAMA  — 
CONCLUSION  OP  TUB  WAR. 


Though  more  than  twenty  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
second  war  between  Home  and  Carthage,  and  the  world  has 
witnessed,  and  still  witnesses,  conflicts  compared  with  which  its 
mere  magnitude  and  the  very  principles  at  issue  were  insignificant, 
it  is  still  in  many  respects  “the  most  memorable  of  all  wars  ever 
waged.”  It  displayed  to  the  world  two  of  its  greatest  generals,  one 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  except  him  who  never  made  a mistake 
in  war  and  never  lost  a gun.  It  bequeathed  to  the  students  of 
the  art  of  war  eveiy  form  of  example  and  of  warning,  and  left  to 
free  states  in  every  age  the  far  nobler  lessons  of  eflFort,  self-sacri- 
fice, long-endurance,  and  confidence  amidst  desperate  fortunes. 
Above  all,  it  decided  the  future  destiny  of  the  world,  whether  the 
nations  should  become  the  slaves  of  a commercial  oligarchy 
and  of  oriental  superstitions,  or  be  united  under  the  laws  of  a 
free  state,  which  even  as  a conqueror  respected  their  liberties, 
in  readiness  to  receive  the  truth  that  should  make  them  free 
indeed. 
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Nor  is  the  Roman  historian  less  discriminating  in  the  promi- 
nence he  assigns  to  the  Carthaginian  leader : for  it  was  not  so 
much  a war  between  two  republics  as  between  the  genius  of 
Hannibal  and  the  resources  of  the  Roman  people.  As  we  watch 
the  great  captain’s  course,  Carthage  remains  altogether  in  the 
background,  grudgingly  contributing  a few  supplies,  but  more 
discouragements  through  the  intrigues  of  Hanno  and  his  party, 
and  utterly  failing  in  the  extreme  crisis,  when  Hannibal  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  her  resources.  The  nearest  parallel  in  history 
is  the  position  of  General  Buonaparte,  at  about  the  same  age, 
during  his  first  campaign  in  Italy ; but  a brilliant  issue  relieved 
the  latter  in  a few  months  from  the  anxieties  which  Hannibal 
endured  for  fifteen  years.  Accordingly  it  is  his  steps  that  the 
historian  follows,  and  his  alternations  of  success  and  reverse  mark 
out  the  three  periods  into  which  the  eighteen  years  of  the  war  are 
naturally  divided.  Three  campaigns  conducted  him  in  triumph 
from  New  Carthage  to  the  field  of  Cannae  (b.c.  218 — 216).  Then 
came  the  first  check ; the  tide  seemed  to  turn  in  favour  of  the 
Romans : but  Hannibal  held  his  ground  in  Italy  with  various 
fortune  for  ten  years,  till  the  successes  of  Scipio,  and  the  fatal 
battle  of  the  Metaurus,  cut  him  off  from  his  true  military  base  in 
Spain  (b.c.  216 — 206).  At  length  he  was  called  back  to  meet 
the  danger,  to  avert  which  he  had  begun  the  war, — the  invasion 
of  Africa  by  a general  who  knew  how  to  avoid  the  errors  of  Aga- 
thocles  and  Regulus.  The  election  of  Scipio  to  the  consulship 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  last  period  of  the  war,  which  was 
concluded  five  years  later  by  his  triumph  for  the  victory  of  Zama 
(b.c.  205 — 201).  And  the  war  has  three  scenes,  as  well  as  three 
periods, — Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa — besides  the  episode  of  the 
Syracusan  war  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Hiero.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  to  keep  an  eye  fixed  upon  the  events  in  Spain, 
for  it  was  their  early  occupation  of  that  base  of  Hannibal’s  opera- 
tions, that  alone  enabled  the  Scipios  to  sow  the  seeds  of  victory 
which  they  reaped  on  the  field  of  Zama. 

In  the  spring  of  b.c.  218,  Hannibal  set  out  from  New  Carthage 
with  an  army  of  90,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  Africans 
and  Iberians,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one,  and  with  37 
elephants.  The  passage  of  the  Ebro  placed  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Barcine  kingdom,  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Catalonia, 
ever  renowned  for  their  fierce  independence,  and  inclined,  if  to 
either  party,  to  the  Romans.  The  four  months  and  fourth  part 
of  his  army,  exhausted  in  subduing  them,  were  not  deemed  a cost 
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too  great  for  making  Spain  secure;  and  he  left,  besides,  11,000 
men  under  Hanno  to  guard  the  newly-conquered  province.  The 
intricate  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  many  of  the  Spaniards  the 
opportunity  of  desertion ; but,  so  far  from  regretting  this  weeding 
of  his  forces,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  sent  back  a large  part 
of  his  army,  as  a contradiction  to  the  presentiment  that  few  were 
destined  to  return.  He  entered  Gaul  with  a picked  force  of 
50,000  horse  and  9000  foot,  and  marched  without  serious  oppo- 
sition to  the  Rhone,  reaching  it  opposite  to  Avignon  about  the  end 
of  July. 

It  was  here  for  the  first  time  that  he  met  with  even  the  show  of 
resistance  from  the  Romans.  Their  councils  had  been  wavering 
and  their  forces  wasted  in  petty  enterprizes,  as  if  Carthage  had 
been  thoroughly  subdued,  and  the  time  for  action  everywhere  left 
at  their  disposal.  While  making  a new  enemy  in  Macedonia,  they 
had  neglected  to  crush  the  Celts  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  Alps,  or  to  resist  the  growth  of  the  Barcide  power  in  Spain — at 
least,  if  not  before,  by  sending  a force  adequate  to  save  Saguntum, 
and  fading  that  by  seizing  the  country  between  the  I’jrenees  and 
Ebro — or  to  anticipate  the  crisis  by  employing  their  fleet  of  220 
sail  to  strike  a decisive  blow  in  Africa.  Even  when  the  allotment 
of  the  provinces  to  the  new  consuls  had  indicated  the  proper  course 
of  action,  it  was  not  followed  up  with  any  vigour.  The  repeated 
rumours  that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Ebro  filled  the  Romans 
with  a vague  alarm,  and  reduced  their  policy  almost  to  the  defen- 
sive. The  consul  Sempronius  remained  in  Sicily,  while  his  col- 
league Scipio  waited  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
It  was  about  the  end  of  June  when  Scipio  landed  at  Massilia  on 
his  voyage  to  Spain,  and  learned  that  Hannibal  was  in  full  march 
towards  the  Rhone.  He  postponed  all  else  to  the  object  of  dis- 
puting the  passage  of  the  river,  and  made  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  with  the  friendly  Gallic  tribes,  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  Massaliots.  The  consul  himself  was  still  at  Mas- 
silia,  deliberating  on  the  best  way  of  guarding  the  passage,  when 
Hannibal,  reaching  the  river,  found  the  left  bank  occupied  only 
by  the  Gauls,  whom  he  outflanked  by  sending  a detachment 
across  on  rafts  two  days’  march  higher  up,  and  easily  forced  the 
passage.  Scipio,  first  enlightened  by  a cavalry  reconnaissance, 
hastened  up  the  river  only  to  find  that  Hannibal  was  three  days’ 
march  beyond  the  river.  He  now  resolved  to  sail  back  to  Pisa 
and  aid  his  colleague  to  meet  the  invader  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ; but 
after  aU  his  blunders  he  took  a step  which  contributed  mainly  to 
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save  the  state,  by  sending  the  bulk  of  his  army  into  his  allotted 
province  of  Spain  under  his  brother  Cneius,  thus  providing  occu- 
pation for  Hasdrubal,  and  checking  the  flow  of  Hannibal’s  supplies 
and  reinforcements. 

Two  passes  then  led  across  the  Alps  from  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Rhone,  for  the  coast-road  through  the  Ridera — to  say  nothing  of 
resistance  from  the  Massaliots — would  have  placed  Hannibal  far 
from  his  expected  allies  in  Cisalpine  (Jaul.  The  one  by  the  Cottian 
Alps  {Mt.  Genevre),  though  lower  and  more  direct,  led  through 
the  more  difllcult  country  into  the  territory  of  the  savage  Taurini 
(round  Tunn),  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Insubrians.  Besides 
these  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  that  route,  the  easier  though 
higher  pass  of  the  Graian  Alps  {Little  Mt.  St.  Bernard)  was 
the  ordinary  and  well-known  route  from  Gaul  to  Italy,  and  it  is 
now  almost  universally  agreed  that  this  route  was  Hannibal’s.  But 
the  passage  of  light-armed  hordes  of  Celts,  though  they  doubtless 
suffered  terribly  in  their  migrations  across  the  Alps,  was  a very 
different  task  from  the  transit  of  a great  army,  with  baggage, 
cavaliy,  and  elephants,  at  a season  when  the  autumn  snows  were 
falling,  and  resisted  by  the  mountaineers,  against  whom  they  had 
to  fight  their  way  to  the  very  summit  of  the  pass.*  The  descent, 
though  free  from  enemies,  was  still  more  dangerous,  and  in  one 
spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Doria,  where  the  avalanches  glide  along 
an  almost  vertical  slope,  it  required  the  labour  of  three  days  to 
make  the  road  practicable  for  the  elephants.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  September  when  the  shattered  army  rested  in  the  plain 
of  Ivrea,  amongst  the  friendly  people  of  the  Salassians.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees  the  army  had  lost  more  than  half  its  force, 

* It  Bcems  equally  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  arguments  upon  a 
question  which  may  now  be  considered  settled,  or,  in  those  days  of  Alpine  travel,  to 
dwell  on  the  details  of  the  passage.  Livy’s  rhetorical  embellishments  probably  bear 
much  the  same  proportion  to  the  truth  as  David’s  picture  of  Napoleon  on  his  im- 
possibly-poised charger  to  the  grey-coated  traveller  toiling  up  tlio  rocky  steps  on  his 
mule.  After  all  that  has  been  done  to  smooth  the  passage,  a j>crsonal  knowledge  of 
the  ground  gives  an  idea  of  the  achievement  such  as  no  words  could  convey  to  one 
who  has  never  crossed  the  Alps  ; but  the  traveller  must  not  forget  the  contrast,  so 
beautifully  drawm  by  Rogers,  between  “the  path  of  pleasure"  which  modem 
engineering  has  “ flung  like  a silver  zone  ” round  mountains  and  along  ravines,  and 
the  pathless  chasms  through  which 

“ ’Tlie  Carthaginian,  on  his  way  to  Rome 
Entered  their  fastnesses.  Trampling  the  snows 
The  war-horse  reared,  and  the  towered  elephant 
Upturned  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky, 

Then  tumbled  headlong,  swallowed  up  and  lost, 

He  and  his  rider." 
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and  numbered  only  20,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry.  Military 
critics  Lave  censured  an  enterprise  achieved  at  such  an  enormous 
sjicrilice ; but  a first  experiment  is  always  costly,  and  the  boldness 
which  carried  Hannibal  through  the  unknown  dangers  of  moun- 
tains, rivers,  au<l  barbarian  tribes  must  have  had  an  ample  reward 
when  he  felt  that  he  had  kept  his  early  oath  and  realized  his 
father’s  projects  by  his  very  presence  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  “ The 
unerring  tact  of  historical  tradition  has  always  dwelt  on  the  last 
link  in  the  great  cliain  of  preparatory  steps,  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,  with  a greater  arlmiration  thiin  on  the  battles  of  the  Trasi- 
mene  lake  and  of  the  plain  of  Caniiie.” 

In  reverting  to  the  obvious  parallel  of  Napoleon’s  passage  of  the 
Alps,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  resemblance  to  Wellington’s 
invasion  of  the  peninsula  in  the  smallness  of  the  army  led  by  each 
against  tlie  forces  of  an  empire.  Out  of  the  700,000  fighting  men 
who  formed  the  levy  of  Italy,  no  army  was  prepared  to  fall  upon 
the  exhausted  troops.  The  last  barrier  of  the  Alps  had  been 
jdelded,  like  those  of  the  Ebro,  the  PjTenees,  and  the  Elione. 
Hannibal  had  time  to  rest  his  forces,  to  capture  the  hostile  city  of 
Turin,  and  to  gain  over  by  threats  or  j)romises  all  the  Celtic  and 
Ligurian  tribes  of  Piedmont,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  measure 
his  strength  with  Scipio.  The  consul,  with  a force  of  less  than 
20,000  men,*  so  far  from  being  able  to  guard  the  Alpine  passes, 
had  been  fully  occupied  in  keeping  down  risings  among  the  Gauls; 
and  now,  in  the  midst  of  insurgent  tribes,  he  had  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian.  It  was  while  marching  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  I’o  that  his  advanced  guard  encountered  tliat  of  Han- 
nibal in  a ijlaiu  beyond  the  Ticinus  {'Ficiiw).  A skii'inish,  in 
which  both  generals  took  part,  proved  the  siij)eriority  of  the  Nu- 
midian  horse  ; and  Scipio,  severely  wounded,  owed  his  life  to  the 
courage  of  his  son  Publius,  a youth  of  seventeen,  who  afterwards 
saved  the  state  itself. 

The  great  military  talents  by  which  Scipio  atoned  for  bis  pre- 
vious errors  now  extricated  his  army  from  destruction.  While 
Hannibal  was  prej)aring  for  a j)itched  battle,  with  the  advantages 
of  a plain  for  his  cavalry  and  elephants,  and  a broad  river  in  the 
enemy’s  rear,  Scipio  retreated  across  both  the  Ticino  and  the  Po, 
and  took  up  a station  under  the  walls  of  Placentia.  Thence,  re- 
fusing the  battle  offered  by  Hannibal,  ho  fell  back  upon  a strong 
position  on  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  {Trcbbia),  a 

• This  was  au  army  stationed  iu  CLsalpine  Gaul  under  two  pra-tors,  of  which 
Scipio  had  taken  the  command. 
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confluent  of  the  Po,  dry  in  summer,  but  forming  a rapid  torrent  in 
the  winter,  which  had  now  set  in.  Here  he  was  joined  by  liis  col- 
league Sempronius,  who  had  returned  by  sea  from  Lilybreum  to 
Ariminum,  whence  he  had  marched  to  Placentia.  Cisalpine  Gaul 
was  now  in  open  insurrection,  but  the  united  consular  armies, 
numbering  40,000  men,  were  so  posted  as  to  compel  Hannibal  to 
try  an  attack  on  their  front  wdth  his  inferior  force,  or  to  trust  him- 
self in  winter  quarters  to  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the  Gauls.  They 
had  only  to  hold  the  position  so  well  taken  by  Scipio. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Rome’s  double  magistracy  that,  when 
both  consuls  were  present  in  the  field,  the  incompetency  or  jea- 
lousy of  the  less  able  often  ruined  the  common  cause.  Owing  to 
Scipio’s  wound,  the  command  had  devolved  upon  Sempronius,  whose 
year  of  office  was  just  expiring.  Eager  for  distinction,  he  could  ( 

not  w'itlistand  the  provocations  by  which  Hannibal  tried  to  bring 
on  a battle.  His  cavalry  was  sent  out  to  protect  the  friendly  vil-  j 

lages  round  Placentia  from  the  ravages  of  the  Punic  horse,  and  a 
first  success  encouraged  bolder  skirmishes.  In  one  of  these,  on  a 
rainy  winter  day,  the  Roman  horse  and  light  infantry  were  enticed 
by  the  flying  Numidians  across  the  swollen  Trebia,  when  suddenly 
they  came  upon  the  entire  Punic  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 

Tlie  whole  Roman  force  hurried  across  the  river  to  support  their 
vanguard,  with  no  time  to  make  preparations  or  take  food.  Tlie 
skirmishers  in  their  front  and  the  cavalry  on  their  wings  were 
soon  ovenvhelrned  by  tlie  Punic  elepliants  and  horse ; but  the 
infantry,  which  had  already  gained  some  advantage,  still  stood 
firm,  though  outflanked  on  both  sides.  The  battle  was  decided  by 
the  charge  of  the  Cartliaginian  Sacred  Rand,*  2000  strong,  under 
Hannibal’s  brother  Mago,  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Romans. 

Tlie  main  body  of  10,000  infantry,  however,  succeeded  in  cutting 
its  way  through  the  confused  masses  of  the  enemy  to  the  fortress 
of  Placentia,  where  they  were  joined  by  other  bands  which  had  I 

escajied  to  the  camp  unpursued.  The  obstinate  courage  that  saved 
so  large  a portion  of  the  army  was  some  mitigation  of  a disaster 
which  gave  Hannibal  all  Northern  Italy.  His  own  army  suffered 
severely  from  diseases  contracted  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  i 

he  lost  all  his  elephants  but  one.  Retiring  into  winter  quarters, 
he  enlisted  large  bodies  of  the  insurgent  Gauls,  who  now  declared 
everywhere  in  his  favour;  and  his  operations  in  the  early  spring 
gave  him  large  reinforcements  from  the  hardy  mountaineers  of 

• See  p.  401.  • _ ' 
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Liguria.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  army  passed  the  winter  shut 
up  in  the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 

The  Romans  were  not  yet  seriously  alarmed.  The  new  consuls 
took  the  field  with  armies  of  the  usual  complement  of  four  legions, 
to  command  the  western  and  eastern  roads  from  the  north,  and, 
after  securing  tlie  passes  of  the  Apennines,  to  effect  a junction  in 
Gaul.  Flaminius  advanced  to  Arretium  {Arezzo),  and  ServUius 
to  Ariminum  {Rimini).  Meanwliile  Hannibal  had  made  one  of 
those  rapid  changes  of  base  which  form  so  striking  a feature  of  his 
mode  of  warfare.  Knowing  that  Rome  was  only  really  vulnerable 
at  the  heart  and  on  the  condition  of  shaking  the  fidelity  of  the 
Italians,  he  resolved  to  advance  into  Etruria  (b.c.  217).  At  the 
beginning  of  spring  he  crossed  the  Apennines  by  the  line  of  the 
Macra,  and  descended  to  the  lower  Arno,  while  Flaminius  was 
watching  the  upper  course  of  the  latter  stream.  The  early  spring 
rains  and  melted  snows  had  so  flooded  the  marshes  about  Pisa,  that 
for  four  days’  march  the  soldiers  had  not  a dry  spot  on  which  to 
rest,  except  the  piles  of  baggage  and  the  bodies  of  the  beasts  of 
burthen  tliat  fell  dead.  Men  and  horses  were  decimated  by  various 
diseases,  and  Hannibal  himself  lost  an  eye  by  ophthalmia.  But 
he  achieved  his  purpose,  and,  marching  up  the  Arno,  rested 
at  Faesulie  {Fiesole). 

The  consul  Flaminius  was  a party  leader,  whose  appointment  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  a political  demonstration  of  2)opular 
favour.  AVhat  was  worse,  ho  fancied  himself  a soldier  as  well  as 
a demagogue,  though  his  successes  against  the  Insubrians  in  his 
former  consulship  (u.c.  223)  had  been  gained  by  his  soldiers  as 
much  over  the  errors  of  their  general  as  over  the  enemy.  In  his 
eagerness  to  anticipate  any  interference  from  the  Senate,  he  h.ad 
hastened  from  Rome  before  the  commencement  of  his  year  of 
office.*  But  he  had  made  no  good  use  of  the  time,  and  was  still 
waiting  at  Arretium  for  the  roads  to  become  practicable,  when  the 
Carthaginian  army  arrived  at  Frosulm.  He  had  better  have  waited 
BtUl,  to  give  his  colleague  time  to  join  him  from  Ariminum ; but 
he  was  possessed  by  the  one  idea  of  proving  that  the  pojmlar 
choice  had  fallen  on  the  right  leader.  Any  inducement  that  might 
still,  be  wanting  was  supplied,  when  Hannibal  marched  past  him 
on  the  road  to  Perusia,  his  Gauls  laying  waste  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Chiana.  Flaminius  broke  up  from  Arretium  and  followed  the 
Carthaginian  army  beyond  Cortona,  where  the  road  passed  through 

* At  this  time  tLo  consols  entered  on  their  ofBco  upon  the  Ides,  the  16th  day,  of 
March.  It  was  in  B.C.  163  that  their  term  of  office  first  began  on  the  1st  of  January, 
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a defile  of  the  Apennines  round  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
Trasimene  lake  {Lago  di  Perugia).  The  hills,  sweeping  round  in 
a large  segment  of  a circle,  enclose  a plain,  the  only  outlet  towards 
Perusia  being  through  a narrow  marshy  pass,  and  thence  over  the 
crest  of  a woody  hdl,  now  surmounted  by  the  village  of  Tuoro. 
This  was  the  spot  which  Hannibal  chose  to  waylay  his  rash  oppo- 
nent. His  best  infantry,  drawn  up  on  the  last-named  hill,  barred 
the  outlet  from  the  pass  : his  light-armed  troops  lined  the  crests 
of  the  arc  of  mountains,  and  the  cavalry  were  placed  in  ambush 
near  the  entrance  to  the  plain.  \Ybile  the  early  morning  mist 
from  the  lake  covered  the  dangers  which  the  consul  was  too  care- 
less to  suspect  or  examine,  the  Homan  column  marched  into  the 
pass,  which  was  instantly  closed  behind  by  the  Punic  cavalry. 
Flaminius  was  drawing  up  his  army  to  attack  the  only  troops  he 
saw — those  on  Mt.  Tuoro — when  he  was  assaulted  on  every  side. 
It  was  rather  a massacre  than  a battle.  Those  in  the  rear  were 
driven  into  the  lake  by  the  Numidian  horse  and  the  Gallic  broad- 
swords ; the  centre  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pass,  and  the  consul 
himself  slain  ; while  the  vanguard  of  6000  men  proved  the  might 
of  the  Homan  legions  by  cutting  their  way  through  to  an  Etrus- 
can village  on  a hill.  Here  tliey  were  surrounded  by  the  victorious 
army,  and  surrendered  to  Maharbal  the  next  day.  The  Romans 
left  15,000  men  slain  upon  the  field,  and  ns  many  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  only  1500,  mostly  of  the 
light-armed  Gauls.  The  rivulet  which  that  day  ran  blood  into  the 
lake  still  preserves  the  terrible  name  of  Sanguinetto,  To  crown  the 
disaster,  and  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  averted  by  a few 
days’  patience,  the  advanced  guard  of  4000  cavalry,  whom  Ser- 
vilius  had  sent  forward  to  assure  his  colleague  of  his  own  api^roaeb, 
were  captured  or  cut  to  pieces. 

Rome  found  herself  once  more,  as  in  ancient  days,  with  Etruria 
in  the  possession  of  an  enemy,  and  her  own  line  of  defence  upon 
the  Tiber.  The  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  defence  of  the 
city  w'as  entrusted  to  Quintus  Faiiius  M.vximus  as  dictator.  An 
army  of  reserve  was  formed,  and  the  fleet  recalled,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  while  two  new  legions  were  raised  for  service  in  the 
field.  But  Hannibal  was  too  good  a soldier  to  risk  a premature 
attack  on  Rome,  till  he  had  gained  over  some  of  her  allies. 
With  this  view  he  dismissed  the  Italian  prisoners  without  ransom, 
as  he  had  dismissed  those  taken  at  the  Trebia,  detaining  only  the 
Roman  citizens.  Nor  would  he  waste  time  against  the  strong 
position  in  which  the  consul  Servilius  rested  upon  the  northern 
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fortresse.s.  lie  crossed  the  Umbrian  Apennines — failing  in  an 
attempt  by  the  way  to  snrprise  the  fortress  of  Spoletium  {Spole(o) 
— and  having  laid  waste  the  Homan  farms  which  were  scattered 
over  Picenum,  lie  rested  on  the  Adriatic  coast  to  refresh  and  reor- 
ganize his  army.  The  abundance  of  captured  Roman  arms  enabled 
him  to  adopt  the  important  measure  of  equipping  his  Libyan 
infantry  in  the  Roman  fashion,  and  the  inaction  of  the  enemy 
allowed  him  a full  month  to  exercise  his  soldiers  in  the  use  of 
their  new  arms.  No  proof  of  military  genius  could  be  greater  tlian 
the  successful  adoption  of  a new  system  of  tactics  in  the  middle  of 
a campaign.  But  the  main  object  of  his  march  across  Italy  had 
failed.  None  of  all  the  Sabcllian  communities,  which  had  with- 
stoo<l  Rome  for  so  many  years,  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  and  ho 
marched  as  far  as  Luceria  without  receiving  the  submission  of  a 
single  city.  Their  fidelity  was  nothing  short  of  a pledge  of  ulti- 
mate victory  for  Rome ; and  she  had  now  a general  who  knew  at 
least  how  to  wait  for  it  without  risking  the  common  safety. 

While  deriving  abundant  supplies  from  the  rich  plains  of  Apulia, 
Hannibal  found  that  his  march  was  watched  and  his  fiank  threat- 
ened from  the  heights  above  by  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
A^erriico.sus.  Having  united  the  new  le\’y  of  two  legions  with  the 
army  of  Servilins,  Fabius  had  entered  on  that  strategic  policy 
which  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Lingerer  (Cunctator), 

**  AVhoso  wise  delay  restored  the  Koinnn  state.’* 

A firm  adherent  of  the  old  policy  and  old  habits  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  cautious  both  by  age  and  temperament,  .and  a warm  oppo- 
nent of  the  late  consul  Flaminius,  he  had  resolved  to  be  drawn  by 
no  temptation  into  the  possibility  of  losing  a pitched  b.attle.  The 
presence  of  an  unbroken  army,  always  dogging  his  steps  and 
hanissing  his  march,  must  keep  back  the  Carthaginian  from  any 
decisive  enterprize ; and,  however  sitrely  this  excess  of  caution 
enabled  Hannibal  to  calculate  his  adversary’s  movements,  he  dared 
not  treat  him  with  contenijit.  Opposed  to  such  a general,  Han- 
nibal could  only  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  for  injuring 
the  Romans,  and  tempting  the  faith  of  their  allies.  He  recrossed 
the  Apennines,  through  Samnium,  into  Campania,  where,  besides 
the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains,  he  hoped  to  find  friends  in  Capua. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  caution  of  Fabius  was  to  reap  its  reward  in  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a blow  at  once  safe  and  decisive.  Still 
watching  the  Carthaginians  from  the  heights,  unmoved  at  their 
ravages  of  the  richest  possessions  of  the  Roman  allies,  he  closed 
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the  passages  of  the  Apennines  against  their  retreat  The  hope  of 
an  insurrection  in  Capua  having  failed,  Hannibal  was  retiring  from 
the  ravaged  country,  when  he  found  Fahius  iinpregnably  posted  at 
Casilinum  (the  modern  Capua).  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Vultur- 
nus,  the  city  itself  was  strongly  garrisoned ; the  dictator’s  main 
body  was  posted  on  the  heights  above  the  right  bank ; and  4000 
men  blocked  the  road,  beside  the  river  at  their  feet.  Hannibal  extri- 
cated his  army  by  one  of  those  ludicrous  stratagems  which  success 
redeems  from  appearing  puerile.*  Tying  lighted  faggots  to  the 
horns  of  a number  of  oxen,  he  caused  his  light-armetl  troops  to 
drive  them  over  the  lower  heights.  The  troojis  posted  on  the  road, 
thinking  that  the  Carthaginian  army  was  slipping  off  between 
them  and  Fahius,  made  a hasty  movement  to  the  right-  Tlie 
light-armed  Ligurians  and  Gauls  knew  how  to  keep  them  occupied 
while  Hannibal  passed  in  full  march  along  the  open  road ; and  the 
following  morning  he  drew  off  his  skirmishers,  who  had  inflicted 
greater  loss  than  they  had  suffered.  He  then  made  a wide  circuit 
through  the  Apennines,  and  retiu-ned  to  Apulia  laden  with  booty, 
but  without  gaining  any  adherents  from  the  mountain  tribes. 
Here  he  formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  Geninium,  not  far  from 
Luceria,  and  prepared  to  winter.  His  soldiers  were  sca'ttered  in 
detachments,  ravaging  the  country,  and  bringing  in  stores,  when 
M.  Minucius  FelLx,  who,  as  master  of  the  horse,  commanded  in 
the  dictator’s  absence,  deemed  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
bolder  tactics.  Forming  a camp  near  that  of  the  enemy,  he  inter- 
cepted their  supj)lics,  and  engaged  in  some  successful  skirmishes 
even  with  Hannibal  himself.  Tlie  popular  party  in  Rome,  uniting 
with  the  proprietors  who  had  suffered  by  Hannibal’s  ravages,  now 
broke  out  into  comj)laints  against  the  inaction  of  Fahius ; and 
Minucius  was  associated  with  him  in  the  dictatorship.  H Fabius 
had  really  carried  caution  to  excess — as  seems  to  have  been  the  fact 
— Minucius  soon  proved  how  much  easier  it  was  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  error ; and  the  succour  of  his  aged  colleague  alone  saved 
him  from  destruction  in  a battle  he  had  imprudently  risked.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Rome  owed  her  salvation  rather  to  the  firmness 
with  which  her  confederacy  was  now  consolidated,  than  to  the 
delays  of  Fabius ; but  every  lost  battle  provoked  the  danger  of  a 
revolution. 

Even  the  failure  of  Minucius  did  not  remove  the  impatience  of 

• One  is  reminded  of  the  ingenious  trick  of  the  great  Ix)rd  Dundonald,  who  es* 
capod  from  an  enemy  of  overwhelming  force  by  setting  a light  afloat,  while  he  bore 
u}>  on  another  tack. 
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the  Fahiiin  tactics  felt  now  by  the  Senate  as  well  ns  the  people. 
The  former  decided  to  raise  an  army  such  iis  the  republic  had 
never  possessed  before ; the  latter  resolved  to  place  a man  of  their 
own  at  its  head.  Eight  legions  were  levied,  each  exceeding  the 
usual  strength  by  one-fifth,  with  a proportionate  incresise  in  the 
auxiliaries,  be.sides  another  legion,  which  was  sent  to  operate  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  hope  of  withdrawing  the  Celts  from  Han- 
nibal to  defend  their  homes.  Tlie  Senate  would  have  nominated 
a dictator ; but  the  unpopularity  of  Eabius  htid  extended  to  his 
office  ; and  all  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratic  party  could  only  cany 
one  of  their  candidates  for  the  consulship,  L.  yEmilius  Paulus,  the 
conqueror  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  military  exjierience,  it 
was  vainl}'  hoped,  would  be  a check  upon  the  incapacity  of  his 
popular  colleague,  the  coarse  and  insolent  demagogue  C.  Terentius 
Varro,  the  same  who  had  moved  the  association  of  Minucius  with 
Fabius  in  the  dictatorship.  The  disappointment  of  that  hope  in 
the  ensuing  campaign  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  iu  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Hannibal  oi^ened  his  third  campaign  late  in  the  spring  of  B.c. 
210  by  marching  from  Geruuium  iu  search  of  supplies,  across  the 
river  Aufidus  {0/anto),  into  the  plain  of  Canusium  {Canosa). 
Below  this  city,  at  a little  clistance  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  the  Romans  had  established  great  magazines  in  the  citadel  of 
Canxjc,  hitherto,  as  Florus  calls  it,  “ an  obscure  Apulian  town  ” ; 
and  the  late  consuls,  who  had  wintered  with  the  army  since  Fabius 
had  laid  down  his  office,  were  unable  to  save  this  important  post 
Hannibal  established  himself  in  a camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aufidus,  resting  upon  Canme,  while  the  new  consuls,  who  had 
marched  into  Apidia,  with  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  universal 
feeling  at  Rome,  and  finishing  the  war  by  a decisive  battle, 
encamped  about  five  miles  above  him.  Their  army  amounted  to 
80,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  half  of  the  former  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  being  Romans.  Hannibal’s  infantry  were  only 
40,000,  but  he  had  10,000  cavalry,  whose  quality  vastly  increased 
their  superiority  to  the  Roman  horse.  For  this  force  nothing 
could  be  more  favourable  than  the  level  plain  of  Apulia ; and  a 
battle  alone  could  extricate  Hannibal  from  the  danger  of  having 
his  supplies  cut  off  by  an  enemy  nearly  twice  bis  strength,  and 
possessed  of  Luceria  and  other  fortresses.  The  same  consideration 
allowed  the  consuls  to  choose  their  own  time  and  opportunity ; and 
.Emilius  took  all  his  measures  to  check  the  foraging  along  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  force  Hannibal  to  come  out  and  attack  him 
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on  his  own  ground.  Urged  by  Varro  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
enemy,  he  constructed  two  camps,  the  larger  on  the  right  bank, 
above  tlie  Punic  position,  the  smaller  nearly  opposite  it  on  the  left 
bank,  about  a mile  both  from  it  and  the  larger  Eoman  camp. 
By  an  ancient  but  pernicious  custom,  when  the  consuls  were  to- 
gether in  the  field,  they  commanded  on  alternate  days ; and  when 
the  turn  came  to  Varro,  he  resolved  to  attack  at  any  hazard. 

The  difficulties  which  ha%'e  been  felt  re.specting  the  scene  of  the 
bottle,  involving  even  an  uncertainty  on  which  bank  of  the  river  it 
was  fought,  seem  to  been  cleared  up  by  the  researches  of  Swin- 
burne upon  the  spot.*  The  sites  of  Canusium  and  Canute  are 
close  to  the  right  bank,  on  the  spurs  of  a range  of  hills  which 
leave  a level  space  of  only  about  half  a mile  in  breadth ; but  on 
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the  left  bank,  a flat  peninsula  is  enclosed  by  a great  bend  of  the 
river.  This  plain  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  Varro  as  a fit 
spot  to  receive  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  or  else  to  cross  the  river 
and  storm  the  Punic  camp,  which  lay  directly  opposite.  At  the 
dawn  of  a summer’s  day,f  the  consuls  marched  out  of  the  greater 
camp,  leaving  there  10,000  men  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  secure  the  victory  already  deemed  certain.  They 
crossed  the  river,  and  formed  a junction  with  the  division  in  the 
lesser  camp.  The  united  army  was  then  drawn  up  on  the  level 
peninsula  with  its  right  resting  on  the  river,  and  its  left  reaching 


• {^winbnrne's  TravdSy  vol,  i.  pp.  167 — 172. 

t Nominally,  the  2nd  of  August ; but,  as  the  Roman  calemlar  was  already  in  con* 
fusion,  from  causes  which  have  been  explained,  tlio  true  date  appears  to  have  been  in 
June. 
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out  into  the  plain  beyond.  A better  position  could  hardly  have 
been  chosen  to  suit  Hannibal’s  inferiority  in  infantry,  and  to  give 
his  cavalry  free  scope  for  action;  an  I the  error  was  made  worse 
by  crowding  together  the  legions,  which  were  commanded  by  the 
proconsul  Servilius,  in  tiles  unusually  deep.  The  cavalry  held 
their  accustomed  jtosition  on  the  two  wings ; the  right  being 
n.ssigned  to  vEmilius,  with  the  Roman  horse ; while  Varro,  with 
the  stronger  cavalry  of  the  allies,  took  his  post  upon  the  left, 
apparently  witli  the  hope  of  encountering  Hannibal  in  person. 
The  Carthaginian,  who  had  likewise  crosssed  the  river,  placed  his 
hea\’}'  horse  under  Hasdrubal  on  the  left,  with  the  design  of  crush- 
ing the  weaker  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  his  Numidians  on  the 
right.  Between  them  W'cre  ranged  the  infantry,  in  a convex 
crescent;  the  Libyans — who  had  now  for  the  first  time  to  try 
the  Roman  tactics  they  had  learnt — being  drawn  back  on  the 
wings,  and  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  pushed  forward  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fight.  The  battle  began  almost  simultaneously 
along  the  whole  line.  On  the  Roman  left,  the  allied  cavalry  beat 
otf  the  repeated  charges  of  tlie  Numidians  ; in  the  centre,  the 
legions  routed  the  Iberians  and  Gauls  ; but  the  Roman  cavalry 
on  the  right,  against  whom  the  chief  attack  of  Hannibal  was  di- 
rected, gave  way  before  the  Carthaginian  heavy  horse,  and  were  cut 
down,  or  driven  back  across  the  river,  or  scattered  over  the  plain. 
"With  a scanty  remnant,  himself  already  wounded,  iEmilius  fiew 
to  the  support  of  the  infantr}',  who  wore  following  up  their  advan- 
tage in  the  centre.  But  us  the  dense  column  penetrated  the 
enemy’s  line,  the  Libyan  infantrj',  who  had  as  yet  been  scarcely 
engaged,  wheeleil  round,  and  attacked  them  on  both  flanks  with 
their  own  weapons.  Meanwhile  Hasdrtibal,  passing  with  his 
victorious  squadrons  behind  the  mass  of  the  combatants  on  foot, 
broke  the  horse  of  Varro,  already  hard  pressed  by  the  Niunidian 
cavalry.  Then  leaving  the  latter  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  he 
charged  upon  the  rear  of  the  crowded  Roman  infantry.  Flight 
was  impossible  and  resistance  vain.  No  quarter  was  given  ; 
and  the  history  of  war  scarcely  affords  an  example  of  so  complete 
a massacre.  Seventy  thousand  men  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field,  including  two-thirds  of  the  chief  oflScers,  eighty  Romans  of 
senatorial  rank,  the  proconsul  Servilius,  and,  above  all,  the  consul 
Ailmilius  Paulus,  who  had  already  sacrificed  more  than  life  itself 
to  the  duty  of  obeying  his  headstrong  colleague.  A few  resolute 
men  vindicated  the  might  of  the  Roman  legions,  as  at  the  Trebia 
and  the  Trasimene  lake,  by  cutting  their  way  through  the  field. 
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and  recrossing  the  river  to  Canusium.  The  10,000  who  had  been 
left  in  the  larger  camp  to  reap  the  expected  victory,  were  carried 
away  cajjtives  like  the  gleanings  of  the  slaughter.  Hannibal’s 
loss  of  6000  men  fell,  as  usual,  chiefly  upon  the  Gauls. 

The  consul  Varro,  escaping  to  Venusia  by  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  with  only  about  seventy  horsemen,  survived  to  prove  how 
constancy  can  retrieve  disgrace  and  atone  for  error.*  He  repaired 
to  the  post  of  duty  at  Canu.sium,  where  the  relics  of  the  army  had 
been  rallied  by  the  military  tribunes,  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher 
and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  the  latter  had  for  the  second  time 
given  promise  of  his  high  destiny  to  save  the  state,  by  preventing 
the  young  nobles  in  the  camp  from  leaving  Italy  in  despair.  By 
great  exertions,  two  legions  were  gathered  at  Canusium.  As 
usual  with  the  survivors  of  a disgraceful  rout,  they  were  con- 
demned to  serve  in  disgrace  and  without  i)ay.  The  prretor,  JI. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  the  slayer  of  the  Gallic  king  Virdumarus, 
postponed  his  brilliant  career  in  Sicily  to  take  command  of  this 
army  and  to  inflict  the  first  great  blow  on  Hannibal,  and  Varro 
was  recalled  to  Rome.  His  reception  there  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  heroic  endurance  and  dignified  forbear- 
ance of  the  old  Roman  character.  Its  true  meaning  has  been 
well  set  forth  by  Mommsen  : — “ The  headlong  fall  of  the  Roman 
j)ower  was  owing,  not  to  the  fault  of  Fabius  or  VaiTO,  but  to  the 
distrust  between  the  governors  and  the  governed, — to  the  variance 
between  the  Senate  and  the  citizens.  If  the  deliverance  and  re- 
vival of  the  state  were  still  possible,  the  work  had  to  begin  with 
the  re-establishment  of  unity  and  of  confidence  at  home.  To 
have  perceived  this,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  have 
done  it,  and  done  it  with  an  abstinence  from  all  recriminations, 
however  justly  provoked,  constitutes  the  glorious  and  imperish- 
able honour  of  the  Roman  Senate.  When  Varro — alone  of  all 
the  generals  who  had  commanded  in  the  battle — returned  to 
Rome,  and  the  Roman  senators  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  tlianked 
him  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  salvation  of  his  country,  this 
was  no  empty  phraseology  concealing  under  sounding  words  their 
real  vexation,  nor  was  it  bitter  mockerj'  over  a poor  wretch ; it 
was  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  government  and  the 

• It  is  passing  strange  to  find  even  Christian  writers  sneering  at  defeated  generals 
for  consenting  to  survive  their  disgrace.  Apart  from  all  morul  and  religious  argu- 
ments, there  is  profound  wisdom  in  the  saying  of  the  greatest  and  perhaps  the  least 
pitiud  victim  of  these  cruel  taunts,  that  the  man  who  lays  despairing  hands  u]>on 
liimself  wilfully  renounces  the  chances  of  the  future. 
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goveraed.”  The  contintied  employment  of  Varro  in  posts  of  trust 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  a proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
salutation. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  and  people  needed  all  the  fortitude  that 
the  Romans  ever  boasted.  The  disaster  of  Cnnnre  proved  the 
signal  for  that  revolt  of  the  allies  which  Hannibal  had  so  long  ex- 
pected ; and  nearly  all  the  peoples  of  Lower  Italy  rose  against 
Rome.  Capua,  the  greatest  city  of  Southern  Italy,  opened  her 
gates  to  Hannibal ; but  the  aristocratic  party,  true  to  its  old  con- 
nection with  Rome,  forced  him  to  measures  more  befitting  a con- 
queror than  a liberator.  One  of  the  leading  citizens  was  carried 
oflf  prisoner  to  Carthage  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Roman  alliance. 
The  Greek  cities  of  the  coast,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Carthage, 
and  now  held  by  Roman  garrisons,  showed  no  disposition  to  re- 
volt; but  Croton  and  Locri  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  tlie 
united  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians.  The  fortresses 
in  Apulia,  Campania,  and  Samnium  still  gave  the  Romans  a hold 
upon  the  revolted  districts,  and  the  Latinized  communities  of 
Central  Italy  proved  how  closely  they  were  bound  to  Rome.  This 
state  of  things  vindicates  the  political  wisdom  of  what  has  often 
been  deemed  Hannibal’s  military  error  in  not  advancing  to  Rome 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannro.  Besides,  he  had  other 
combinations  to  perfect  before  he  was  prepared  to  strike  the  deci- 
sive blow.  He  had  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  East,  the  South,  tlie 
West, — Macedonia,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  The  news  of  the 
battle  of  Cannae  decided  the  youthful  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  and  promise  the 
Carthaginians  that  aid  in  Italy,  which,  if  rendered  a little  sooner, 
must  have  crushed  Rome  between  her  enemies  advancing  from 
the  East  and  West.  In  Sicily,  the  death  of  Hiero  changed  a 
steadfast  ally  into  a fresh  enemy  of  Rome,  and  endangered  the 
position  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Lilybajum.  At  Carthage,  the 
news  of  the  victory  gave  a complete  triumph  to  the  Barcine  party. 
Some  aid  had  indeed  been  rendered  by  naval  operations  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  by  the  presence  of  a squadron  at  the  .Agates, 
watching  the  Romans  at  Lilybssum  and  guarding  against  a descent 
on  Africa ; but  the  influence  of  the  peace  party  had  kept  back  the 
reinforcements  and  money  of  which  Hannibal  was  now  in  urgent 
need.  The  Senate  no  longer  hesitated  to  replenish  his  military 
chest,  and  to  send  him  new  forces,  including  4000  Numidian  horse 
and  40  elephants. 

Such  aid  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  operations  of  the 
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Homans  in  Spain  bad  endaiig’cred  Hannibal’s  chief  base.  Cneius 
Scijiio,  sent  as  we  have  seen  by  bis  brotlier  Publius  to  Spain  with 
the  bulk  of  the  consular  army,  bad  defeated  Hanno  both  by 
land  and  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  country 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro  (n.c.  218).  Publius  himself  had 
followed  with  an  army  of  8000  men,  his  imperium  being  prolonged 
at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  (n.c.  217).  The  brothers  had 
carried  the  war  beyond  the  Ebro,  and  inflicted  a severe  defeat  on 
Hasdrubal,  when  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  and  carry  rein- 
forcements to  Hannibal,  about  the  time  of  the  Ijattle  of  Cannae. 
The  Celtibcrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  Central  Spain,  had 
declared  in  favour  of  tlie  Romans  ; and,  while  the  Sciiuos  held  the 
sea  and  the  Pyrenees,  their  allies  of  Massilia  commanded  the  way 
round  the  Gallic  coast 

Those  events  in  Spain  were  of  vital  consequence  to  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  war;  but  as  yet  their  influence  was  remote,  and  Home 
seemed  likely  to  be  crushed  in  the  meantime.  The  disaster  of 
Canme  did  not  stand  alone.  The  effort  to  make  a diversion  in 
Gaul  bad  completely  failed,  and  the  legion  sent  into  tliat  country 
had  perished  in  an  ambush,  with  its  general  Postumius,  the 
consul-elect  From  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  the  plains  of  Sicih', 
the  empire  of  Home  seemed  escaping  from  her  grasp.  It  was 
then  that  the  wondrous  tenacity  of  an  ancient  aristocracy  proved 
its  power  to  become  the  nucleus  of  hope  and  eflbrt ; and  the 
])cople,  who  had  so  lately  shouted  for  Flaminius  and  Varro,  looked 
up  again  to  the  aged  senators  like  Fabius.  The  families  which 
had  lost  relatives  in  the  fight — and  scarcely  one  in  Home  had  not 
— submitted  to  the  limitation  of  their  mourning  to  thirty  days, 
tliat  the  rites  of  the  gods  of  joy  might  not  be  interrupted  at  the 
vintage-season.  Every  nen'o  was  strained  to  raise  another  army. 
To  exclude  all  appearance  of  negotiation,  the  Senate  not  only 
declined  the  oiler  of  Hannibal  to  admit  his  prisoners  to  ransom, 
but  his  envoy  was  not  admitted  within  the  city.  All  the  men  of 
military  age  were  called  out ; the  serfs  of  tlieir  cretlitors,  and  even 
the  prisoners  for  crime,  were  armed ; and  8000  slaves  were  pur- 
chased by  the  state,  and  enrolled  as  soldiers.  The  whole  city 
resoundetl  with  the  manufacture  of  new  arms  ; and  to  supply  the 
present  want,  the  spoils  were  taken  down  from  the  temples.  The 
Latin  cities  were  summoned  to  bring  out  their  whole  force ; but 
the  Senate,  as  the  guardian  of  Rome’s  honour  as  well  as  safety, 
refused  to  compromise  its  dignity  by  supplying  the  places  of  its 
lost  members  from  the  Latin  nobles ; and  the  frightful  gaps  made 
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at  CaniuB  were  filled  up  by  Roman  citizens.  Such  w'as  the  atti- 
tude in  which  Rome  awaited  the  advance  of  Hannibal ; while  the 
two  legions  rallied  from  the  wreck  of  Cannse  kept  the  field  under 
a general  who  knew  how  to  venture  beyond  the  cautious  delays 
of  Fabius,  without  the  rashness  of  a Flaminius  or  Varro, — Marcus 
Claudius  Maroellus. 

It  was  this  revival  of  Roman  energy,  far  more  than  the  ener- 
vating influence  of  Capua  on  the  Carthaginians,  that  made  the 
winter  of  b.c.  210 — 5 the  turning  point  of  the  Second  Punic 
AVar.  No  contrast  is  more  striking  than  that  between  the  position 
of  Carthage  and  of  Rome  towards  a victorious  invader;  and  if 
the  Carthaginians,  though  at  once  shut  up  within  their  walls,  had 
been  able  to  repulse  AgatHocles  and  Regulus,  Hannib.al  had  the 
example  of  Pyrrhus  before  him  to  prove  the  folly  of  a sudden 
advance  upon  Rome  through  a hostile  country.  His  very  success 
in  breaking  up  the  Italian  confederacy  in  the  south,  while  the 
centre  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  gave  him  interests  to  defend,  a 
frontier  to  protect,  and  fortresses  to  take  or  mask,  while  the  obsti- 
nate resistance,  not  only  of  the  Greek  cities,  but  of  isolated  towns, 
like  Petelia  among  the  Bruttii,  taught  him  how  far  he  was  from 
being  master  even  of  his  own  half  of  Italy.  His  new  allies  were 
no  longer  those  Sabelliaiis  who  had  shaken  the  power  of  Romo  to 
its  foundations.  Unused  to  war,  except  as  they  furnished  con- 
tingents to  the  Roman  armies;  kept  down  by  the  Roman  for- 
tresses, but  jirosperous  under  the  Roman  government;  they  had 
lost  both  national  animosity  and  military  ardour.  The  Punic 
general  had  still  to  dejjcnd  mainly  on  his  own  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  a force  far  too  small  to  hold  his  new  acapiisitious  and 
to  begin  a vigorous  attack  on  Roman  Italy. 

His  military  genius  at  once  seized  on  the  first  step  to  be  takcuj 
the  securing  a strategic  capital  for  his  half  of  the  peninsula,  in  a 
city  only  second  to  Romo  itself ; and,  if  possible,  the  obtaining 
of  a port  in  Campania,  to  communicate  with  Carthage.  So  he 
hastened  from  tlie  field  of  Cannae  to  Capua,  without  even  waiting 
to  storm  the  camp  at  Canusium,  and  was  received  at  that  city 
with  open  gates,  though  not  without  conditions  which  proved  that 
the  Capuans  hud  no  intention  of  investing  him  with  a military 
tyranny  such  as  Pyrrhus  had  exercised  o%'er  Tarontum,  for  he  was 
not  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms  without  their  consent  More  than 
this,  his  designs  upon  the  Campanian  ports  were  frustrated  by  the 
energy  of  the  commander  who  now  handled  the  small  Roman 
army.  MarceUus  at  once  proved  his  qualities  as  a cajitain  by 
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breaking  up  from  the  eamp  at  Canusium,  and  following  Hannibal 
to  Teannm  Sidicinum,  in  Northern  Campania,  where  he  was  joined 
by  reinforcements  hastily  sent  from  Rome,  while  the  dictator,  M. 
Junius  Pera,  followed  with  the  newly  raised  levies.  Marcellos 
was  thus  separated  from  Hannibal  by  the  Vulturous;  but  it  was 
not  his  object  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Advancing  to  Casi- 
linum,  and  learning  that  Capua  had  already  fallen,  he  threw  a 
garrison  into  Neapolis,  which,  witli  the  other  great  port  of  Cum® 
and  the  hill  fortress  of  Nuceria,  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
Romans  ; and  then,  keeping  along  the  heights  to  avoid  the  supe- 
rior forces  of  the  enemy,  he  hastened  to  Nola,  where  the  two 
parties  were  still  debating  on  resistance  or  surrender.  He  not 
only  secured  the  fortress,  but  repulsed  an  attack  made  by  Han- 
nibal in  person,  an  omen  of  a greater  success  which  was  soon  to 
follow.  After  this  the  Punic  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Capua,  the  most  luxurious  city  of  Italy,  after  three  years  of  inces- 
sant exposure  in  the  field.  Such  a scene  of  repose  after  such 
exertions  could  not  but  be  most  injurious  to  discipline ; but  its 
efiects  have  been  enormously  exaggerated  by  the  rhetorical  histo- 
rians who  wished  to  give  at  once  an  easy  and  striking  account  of 
Hannibal’s  subsequent  reverses.  The  ensuing  campaign  proves 
that  his  army  had  lost  little  of  its  efficiency. 

Nor  was  the  capacity  of  Hannibal  overclouded  by  the  novelty 
of  his  position,  any  more  than  he  was  dazzled  by  success.  His 
genius,  like  Napoleon’s  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  shone  with  its 
greatest  brilliancy  in  the  defensive  war  to  which  the  Romans  had 
at  last  found  the  means  of  reducing  him  ; but  his  temper  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  yielding  to  tlie  pressure  of  anxiety.  He 
opened  the  new  season  by  reducing  some  of  the  Campanian  towns 
which  had  hitherto  resisted  him,  and  treated  their  senates  with  a 
severity  not  likely  to  aid  his  cause.  Meanwhile,  three  Roman 
armies  took  the  field,  under  the  two  consuls — Tiberius  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  master  of  the  horse  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  veteran  Q.  Fabius  Maximus — and  under  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  as  proconsul,  with  the  design  of  enclosing  Hannibal. 
Fabius  watched  the  right  bank  of  the  Vultimnus ; Marcellus 
occupied  his  old  ground  on  the  hills  about  Nola ; and  Gracchus, 
establishing  himself  on  the  coast,  protected  Cum®  from  an  attack 
of  the  Campanians,  and  repulsed  a renewed  attempt  upon  the 
town  by  Hannibal  himself.  A fourth  army  was  posted  at 
Luceria,  under  the  prrotor  M.  Valerius,  at  once  to  watch  for  any 
attempt  from  Macedonia  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  to  co-operate 
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with  Marcell  us  in  chastising  the  revolted  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 
whose  complaints  began  to  make  Hannibal  uneasy.  To  restore 
his  communications  with  Apulia,  he  made  a vehement  attack  on 
Marccllus,  under  the  walls  of  Nola.  The  victory  of  the  proconsul, 
following  on  his  previous  repulse  of  Hannibal  from  the  same 
place,  inflicted  the  first  great  blow  on  the  prestige  of  Carthaginian 
invincibility.  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  pass  on  into  Apulia, 
whither  ho  was  closely  followed  by  Marcellus. 

All  hopes  of  resuming  his  career  of  victory  now  depended  upon 
reinforcements  from  Carthage  and  Spain,  from  Macedonia  and 
S)Tacuse  ; and  the  interest  of  the  war  is  for  a time  transferred  to 
those  countries.  Had  the  impulse  given  by  the  news  of  Cannae 
continued  to  work  at  Carthage,  her  resources  would  have  sufficed 
for  all  the  wants  of  Hannibal ; but  after  the  safe  transport  of 
4000  Africans  to  Locri  had  proved  that  the  way  was  open  for  the 
admission  of  any  number  of  troops  into  Italy,  the  peace  party 
regained  its  ascendancy  in  the  Punic  Senate,  and  Harmibal  was 
mocked  with  the  reply  to  his  prayers  for  help,  that  his  victories 
rendered  it  superfluous.  Of  Macedonia,  which  will  claim  atten- 
tion at  a later  period,  it  is  enough  now  to  say  that  Philip’s 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  did  only  just  enough  to  draw  upon 
liimself  an  offensive  war.  With  equal  vigour  the  Romans  turned 
upon  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  and  their  new  allies  at  Syracuse, 
effectually  intercepting  aid  from  those  quarters,  as  will  presently 
be  related.  Thus  Hannibal  was  again  left  to  his  own  resources. 
His  head-quarters  were  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,  where  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Gracchus,  now  proconsul,  while  Marcellus  and  Fabius 
Ma.\imus,  who  had  been  again  elected  to  the  consulship,  still 
held  Campania,  and  were  preparing  to  recover  Capuiu  Hastening 
to  Carajjania,  Hannibal  arrived  in  time  to  protect  the  capital,  but 
he  was  unable  to  save  Casilinum.  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  suc- 
cessful encounters  with  the  second  Carthaginian  army  of  Hanno, 
which  held  the  country  of  the  Bruttii ; and  in  one  of  these  near 
Beneventum  he  gave  an  earnest  of  his  family’s  championship  of 
liberty,  by  conferring  freedom  and  the  Roman  franchise  on  the 
slaves  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  win  the  battle. 

Meanwhile  both  parties  were  anxiously  watching  tlie  move- 
ments in  Sicily  and  Macedonia.  All  the  ports  of  Bruttii  were  in 
Hannibal’s  possession,  with  the  important  exception  of  Rhegium. 
Established  firmly  in  that  fortress  and  in  Messana,  the  Romans 
preserved  the  link  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  they  had  rein- 
forced Tarentum  and  Brundisium  in  view  of  the  expected  attempt 
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from  Mnoetlonia.  For  tlie  like  reason,  it  became  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  Hannibal  to  obtain  one  of  these  port.s.  Foiled  in  an 
attack  upon  Tareutuiu  (b.c.  214),  he  remained  in  its  neighbour- 
hood the  whole  of  the  following  year,  carrying  on  an  irregular 
defensive  warfare,  and  more  and  more  losing  his  hold  uj)on  the 
Itiilians  (b.c.  213).  The  resistance  of  Turentum  was  at  length 
overcome,  not  by  tlie  force  of  the  Punic  arms,  but  by  the  ftwlish 
passion  of  the  authorities  at  Rome.  The  intrigues  of  Hannibal’s 
agents  were  successful  witli  the  hostages  who  had  been  taken 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  those  of  Tarentum  and 
Thurii  attempted  to  escape.  They  were  recaptured  and  put  to 
death.  The  exasj)crated  Tarentines  formed  a plot,  which  the 
negligence  of  the  Roman  governor  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  Hannibal  was  admitted  into  Tarentum ; the  citadel 
alone  was  saved,  and  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  its  garrison 
entailed  the  loss  of  Metapontum,  while  Thurii  and  Heraclea 
followed  the  e.xample  of  Tarentum  (b.c.  212).  Fortunately  for 
the  Romans,  their  decisive  victory  in  Sicily  enabled  them  to  take 
new  measures  to  prevent  the  Macedonian  king  from  using  the 
door  thus  opened  into  Italy  ; and  the  calamity  which  at  the  same 
time  befel  them  in  Spain  was  too  remote  to  be  at  all  of  equal 
consequeuce.  It  is  time  to  cast  a look  at  the  great  events  which 
had  meanwhile  occurred  on  those  secondary  tlieatres  of  the  war. 

Sp.un,  as  we  have  seen,  hail  been  entered  by  a Roman  army 
shortly  after  Hannibal  had  left  it,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
e.xaggerate  the  imi)ortance  of  Scipio’s  decision,  not  to  withdraw 
for  the  defence  of  Italy  the  army'  destined  to  attack  Ilannibars 
real  base.  We  have  seen  how  he  followed  his  brother  Cneius  into 
Spain,  and  how  the  country  within  the  Ebro  was  overrun,  and  the 
I)assc8  of  the  I’yreiiees  secured ; how  successes  were  gained  beyond 
that  river,  and  Ilasdrubal  himself  defeated  in  the  attempt  to  lead 
to  Italy  the  succours  so  much  needed  by  his  brotlier.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  relations  of  the  natives  to  the  combatants, 
and  this  first,  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  Spain  h;rs  been  the 
theatre  of  the  conflicts  of  mighty  nations  for  empire,  presents  an 
opportunity  for  fixing  the  place  of  the  peninsula  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  character  of  the  Spaniards  has  e.xhibited  in  every 
ago  a remarkable  assemblage  of  (jualities  corresponding  to  the 
mixture  of  its  po})ulation.  The  position  of  the  peninsula  has  laid 
it  open  to  the  influx  of  various  races,  who  entered  partly  across  the 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  it  is  .almost  severed  from  Europe; 
partly  across  the  narrow  straits,  which  rather  link  than  separate  it 
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from  Africa;  and  partly  by  way  of  the  Meiliterranean  and  the 
islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  group.  No  distinct 
traces,  however,  are  left  of  any  peopling  of  the  peninsula  by  way 
of  the  sea,  as  distinct  from  that  by  the  Straits,  and  the  Iberian 
population  of  the  islands  seems  to  have  spread  from,  rather  than 
to,  tlie  mainland.  With  regard  to  the  other  routes,  ethnographers 
have  frequently  been  misled  by  the  common  tendency  to  regard 
water  as  making  a more  decided  severance  than  mountains  be- 
tw'cen  nations,  especially  when  they  belong  to  what  it  has  pleased 
the  fonnal  geographers  to  call  dilferent  quarters  of  the  world.* 
From  this  i>oint  of  view,  it  has  been  usual  to  assume  that  the 
Iberians — the  most  characteristic  element  of  the  Spanish  popu- 
lation, and  those  from  whom  the  country  derived  its  Greek  name 
of  Iberia  f — were  also  the  aborigines,  and  that  the  Celts — who  are 
found  mingled  with  them — were  later  immigrants  from  beyond 
the  Alps.  But,  as  Niebuhr  perceived,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
the  opposite  was  in  all  probability  the  actual  process.  In  all 
ages  of  recorded  history,  Spain  has  proved  practically  more  acces- 
sible by  the  Straits  than  by  the  PjTenees.  It  is  a most  significant 
fact  that  the  Vandals,  who  at  first  poured  down  upon  the  Roman 
Empire  from  the  North,  nevertheless  entered  Spain  from  the 
South,  and  the  course  both  of  that  and  the  Moorish  invasion 
guides  us  to  the  movements  that  preceded  the  historic  age.  As 
from  the  period  when  the  comj)aet  civilization  of  the  province — 
almost  more  Roman  than  Italy  itself — was  no  longer  able  to  resist 
the  barbarian  deluge,  so  probably  before  the  first  beginnings  of 
civilization  opposite  waves  encountered  one  another  as  they 
swept  from  north  to  south  over  the  surface  of  the  peninsula.  The 
j)arallel  seems  to  hold  good  even  with  respect  to  the  general 
dividing  line  between  the  two  floods  of  population.  The  Sierra 

* Another  exani[)le  of  the  working  of  this  fallacy  is  seen  in  the  common  notion 
that  Eg)'i>t  belongs  to  Africa  rather  than  Asia.  In  the  outset  of  our  work  wo  insisted 
on  the  merely  fni-mal  and  therefore  misleading  nature  of  the  division  of  the  great 
tripartite  continent  of  the  ca-stem  hemisphere.  In  the  light  of  physical  geogra])hy, 
it  is  much  more  natural  to  sec  in  the  Kasin  of  the  Mediterranean  one  princii>al  divi- 
sion, lying  between  the  Alps  and  their  eastern  prolongations  on  the  north,  and  the 
Atlas  and  De.sert  on  the  .south. 

t Thu  Greeks  also  called  it  (like  Italy)  by  the  name  of  Hapcria  (the  land  of  the 
Evening  Slur),  a specific  application  of  their  generic  poetical  name  for  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  Roman  llispania,  the  native  Ei)mna,  and  our  Spam— properly  Span, 
or  Sapan — is  sui'posed  by  some  to  be  of  Punic,  by  others  of  Iberian  derivation. 
W.  von  Humboldt  connects  it  with  the  Basque  crpafia,  a border,  or  edge,  os  the 
margin  of  Europe  towards  the  ocean.  His  work  entitled  Prdfung  der  V^Uermehungen 
iiber  die  Vrbevxhntr  Hispaniena,  Beilin,  1821,  is  an  invaluable  authority. 
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Morena,  which  so  long  separated  the  Moors  of  Andalusia  from 
the  Goths  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  appears  also  to  have  been 
the  great  boundary  between  the  Iberians  and  the  Celts.  But  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  stronger  intrusive  races  of  the 
south  pressed  beyond  the  boundarj',  and  formed  the  great  nation 
of  the  Celtiberians,  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Ebro, 
while  the  pure  Celts — as  has  been  their  fate  in  other  lands — were 
pressed  back  into  the  mountains  and  corners  of  the  peninsula, — 
the  hills  of  Cantabria  on  the  north,  the  highlands  about  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and  the  Minho,  and  the  peninsula 
of  the  Algarvcs  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  which  retained  the  name 
of  Celtice. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  safe  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  tlie  mere 
names  applied  to  countries,  and  that  after  the  completion  of  the 
changes  of  which  the  cause  is  to  be  sought ; but  Herodotus’s  use 
of  the  name  Celtice,  not  only  for  the  whole  west  of  Europe,  but 
specifically  for  Spain,  is  a strong  argument  for  the  view,  that  the 
original  Celtic  i)opulation  of  Gaul  extended  also  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees. 'Whether  the  Celts  there  displaced  an  older  aboriginal  race 
is  a question  as  to  which  we  liave  no  evidence  ; but  various  indi- 
cations tend  to  prove  that  they  were  in  their  turn  displaced  by  the 
Iberians,  and  did  not  force  in  themselves  among  them.  The  posi- 
tions they  occupied  in  historic  times  were  those  of  a conquered,  not 
a conquering  race  ; while  the  Iberians,  so  far  from  retiring  before 
the  Celts,  were  able  to  intrude  uj)on  the  latter  in  their  own  Gallic 
country,  where  they  formed  the  chief  element  in  the  population  of 
Aquitania  and  Languedoc. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  generic  name  of  Iberians 
the  ancient  writers  include  many  tribes  differing  %'ery  conspicuously 
from  each  other.  The  Turduli  and  Turdetani  of  Andalusia  pro- 
bably received  a large  ])ortion  of  Phcenician  bloixl;  the  Celti- 
berians  of  the  centre  attest  by  their  very  name  the  admixture  of 
a Celtic  element,  though  the  Iberian  predominated : it  was  in  the 
great  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  between  that  river  and  the  Pyrenees 
that  the  pure  Iberians  had  their  principal  scat  in  historic  times;* 

* Tlio  Ilicri  arc  the  people  alx>ut  the  Jbertts,  just  a»  the  Itidi  (or  Svidi)  are  the 
people  about  the  hulw  (or  Sind) : hut  the  question  remains,  whctlier  the  people  took 
their  name  from  iho  river,  or  conversely.  If  we  admit  the  former  as  the  sounder 
view,  nml  accept  the  theory  of  the  ori^ual  Celtic  population  of  Sj>ain,  we  may 
derive  the  name  from  the  Celtic  nAer,  iccUi'r;  and  so  add  the  llxrians  to  Uie  long  list 
of  peoples  wliosc  apiwdlation  is  to  bo  aonghl  in  another  language  than  tlmir  own. 
The  resemblance  of  name  to  the  ll>crian8  of  the  Caucasus  can  only  be  considered 
accidental.  The  Celtic  origin  of  the  very  name  of  the  Iberians  would,  if  established, 
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and  hence  they  spreatl  to  tlie  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  the  earlier  Greek  writers  applied  the 
name  of  Iberia  to  the  whole  of  the  great  isthmus  between  the 
gulfs  of  Biscay  and  Lyons,  as  far  east  as  the  Rhone ; and  the 
northern  limit  may  be  fixed  at  the  Garonne.  The  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Iberians  are  still  found  in  the  Basque  population  of 
these  regions,  preserving  to  this  day  the  language  and  character 
of  their  forefathers.  The  Rjerian  character,  indeed,  appears  in  the 
general  type  of  the  modern  Spaniard ; but  the  Spanish  language 
is  a mere  branch  of  the  Latin,  with  subordinate  elements  derived 
from  the  Celtic,  Iberian,  Gothic,  and  Arabic. 

The  Basque  or  Biscayan  language  has  been  investigated 
with  great  zeal  by  modern  philologers,  one  of  whom  pronounces 
it  equal,  in  the  way  of  j)hilological  importance  and  interest,  to 
any  two  other  languages  of  the  world.*  This  interest  arises  in 
great  measure  from  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  affinities  of 
the  language,  and  that  mystery  involves  the  origin  of  the  Iberian 
race.  Tlie  isolated  position  of  the  Basque  among  languages  is 
just  what  we  might  have  expected  from  the  relation  of  the  Spanish 
jieuinsula  to  the  mass  of  Europe,  severed  from  which  by  a great 
mountain  chain  it  juts  out  at  the  extreme  west  into  the  speechless 
ocean;  while  even  within  this  isolated  domain  the  ancient  dialect 
has  been  submerged  for  two  thousand  years  beneath  the  language 
of  the  Roman  conquerors,  and  so  too  for  fifteen  hundred  years  in 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Gaul.  Corsica  and  Sardinia  had  indeed 
an  Iberian  population;  but  tlieir  original  languiiges  are  almost 
entirely  lost.  Nor  has  comparative  philology  discovered  any  other 
family  near  enough  to  the  Basque  to  aflbrd  a safe  basis  of  com- 
parison ; and  the  language  itself  never  attracted  any  considerable 
attention,  till  a knowledge  of  it  was  required  by  linguistic  and 
ethnical  investigations.  The  Bisca3^ana  themselves,  like  the 
patriotic  Celtic  amateurs,  have  studied  their  own  language,  as 
Dr.  Latham  remarks,  “with  more  zeal  than  criticism.”  The 
same  writer  sums  up  the  comparison  of  tlie  Basque  with  the 
languages  of  Europe  in  the  observation  that,  excluding  a few 
words  obviously  of  later  introduction,  as  “ spirit,”  “ angel,”  and 
so  forth,  “ with  the  Latin  there  is  no  Bask  word  in  common  : nor 

go  far  to  couiitorbalanro  the  eviilence  for  the  prior  antiquity  of  the  Iheriane  from  the 
prevailing  names  of  tribes  (laithnm,  p.  680) ; besides  that  such  evidence  seems  as 
irrelevant  as  it  would  be  to  infer,  oa  similar  grounds,  the  priority  of  the  Saxons  to 
the  Celts  in  England. 

• Latham,  ElemenU  of  Coinparalive  Philology,  chap.  Ixxxi.  p.  675. 
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yet  with  the  Greek  : nor  yet  with  the  German  : nor  yet  with  the 
Keltic:  nor  yet  with  the  Skipitar:*  tliere  is  nothing,  in  short,  like 
anything  in  Southern,  Central,  or  Western  Europe.”  Only  with 
the  Finnish  and  the  Slavonic  dialects  do  we  find  some  few  worcls 
in  common ; f a basis  far  too  narrow'  to  support  the  thcoiy  built 
upon  them,  that  the  Iberians  were  the  remains  of  an  original 
Ugrian  population,  which  was  spread  over  Western  Europe — like 
the  Turanian  which  we  have  traced  in  Southern  Asia — before  the 
immigrations  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Sarmatians,  and  tlie 
I’elasgiaus  from  Asia.  That  such  a race  did  once  people  the  ex- 
treme west,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  w'orld  beyond  the 
range  of  primeval  civilization,  is  highly  probable  from  analogy; 
but  wo  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  the  Iberians.  On 
the  side  of  Africa  more  plausible  resemblances  have  been  traced 
to  the  Berber  dialects,  and  still  more  to  the  Coi^tic.^  Though 
these  resemblances  are  still  but  scanty,  they  are  the  most  that 
comjiarative  jdiilology  can  furnish  ; and,  so  far  as  they  go,  they 
agree  witli  the  tradition  of  an  Asiatic  population  of  Northern 
Africa  ; for  experience  shows  that  such  a population  would  extend 
itself  into  Spain.  At  the  most,  the  resemblance  is  insufficient  to 
guide  to  a decision  as  to  whether  the  Basque  Iwlongs  to  tlie 
Semitic  or  the  Aiyan  family ; w'hile  its  grammar  seems  to  be 
rather  of  that  agglutinative  form  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Turanian  languages.  Perhaps  the  hjqjotliesis  most  nearly  ac- 
counting for  the  facts  is  that  of  the  immigration  by  way  of  North 
Africa  and  the  Straits  of  an  orienfiil  race  whose  langna^e  had 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  agglutinative  staga  A more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  races  of  the  earth  may  reveal 
resemblances  yet  unknown.  § 

♦ That  Ls,  the  Albanian  of  Northern  Greece,  which  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
Illyrian. 

t These  are  so  few  that  it  may  l)o  interesting  to  cite  them.  The  word.s  signifying 
Godf  thunder^  night,  find  ram,  are  in  the  lins<juc,  jaincOy  tnrmoif  gau^  and  uri  or 
can,  and  in  various  Finnish  or  Ugrian  tlialects,  jVn,  dknnfs^  gi  orjy,  and  ^or.  Again 
tlio  wonls  signifying  lakt^  ritvr,  nud  icc  are  in  the  lins«iue,  aintzira^  errio  (?),  and 
/*;/,  ami  in  the  Sclavonic,  tzeroj  rc'ht^  and  led.  Such  are  tlie  scanty  materials  from 
which  an  liypothesis  of  a nation’s  origin  has  Ix'cii  constructed  ! 

* A close  likeness  in  such  primitive  wonl.s  ns  nurnerulH  is  always  held  to  be  a strong 
proof  of  the  affinity  of  languages.  There  is  a striking  example  of  such  a rc^mblance 
betwen  the  Rus<]ue  bcUf  $ciy  and  zaz}vi^  and  the  Coptic  ouotj  aooUf  and  shashp,  the 
re8|s;ctive  words  signifying  one,  ami  (tfven. 

' S .The  following  passage  presents  a curious  proof  of  the  great  uuccrtainty  of  this 
problem,  and  indicates  the  wide  lieliis  which  still  lie  open  to  philological  and  ethnical 
s|>i>(*iilatioii8  ith  the  present  tendency’  of  certain  opiiuoiis  among  the  natu- 

tuUbU,  opiuioiis  wliich  recent  speculations  upon  recent  tacts  have  led  to  favour  the 
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It  is  nnich  easier  to  describe  tbe  cbaractcr  of  tlio  ancient  Iberians ; 
for  tliis  has  been  perpetuated  more  widely  than  their  language  in 
the  whole  Spanish  nation.  The  resemblance  has  been  admirably 
traced  by  Dr.  Arnold:  — “The  grave  dress,  the  temperance  and 
sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  the  per- 
severance in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the 
highest  military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  Tlic  courtesy  and  gallantry 
of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his 
Iberian  ancestors : in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argument  of 
an  imjierfect  civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom 
gave,  instead  of  receiving  a dowry ; that  daughters  sometimes 
inherited,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  Ijccoming  the  heads 
of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might  be 
provided  with  suitable  wives.  In  another  point,  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  those  of  the 
Teutonic  stock  was  remarked  also  in  Iberia : the  Iberians  were  igno- 
rant, but  not  simple-liearted  ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  cunning 
and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indomitable — fond 
of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war."* 
The  incapacity  here  referred  to  arose,  not  so  much  from  a want  of 
military  genius,  or  even  from  that  mixture  of  self-sufficiency  and 
instability  of  which  our  own  times  have  had  full  exj)crience,  ns 
from  the  disunion  of  the  several  tribes — and  not  merely  their 
disunion,  but  the  mutual  exasperation  which  has  made  them  the 
helpless  victims  of  foreign  foes,  or  the  still  more  helpless  de- 
pendents of  foreign  friends,  whom  they  have  afterwards  requited 
with  ingratitute  and  hatred.  It  is  only  when  driven  to  bay  behind 
the  walls  of  cities  that  they  have  shewn  the  matchless  endurance 
which  have  made  tlie  sieges  of  Saguntum  and  Numantia,  Gerona 
and  Zaragoza,  equally  memorable  in  ancient  and  mo<lern  history. 
In  Conde’s  “ History  of  the  Arabs,”  a general,  in  his  despatch  to 
the  Calii>h,  says  of  the  Spaniards,  “ On  horseback  they  are  eagles; 
in  the  defence  of  their  towns,  lions ; but  in  the  field  theyare  women.” 

elnims  of  the  genus  homo  to  a high  aiiticiuity,  it  is  searcely  superfluous  to  say  a little 
upon  a question  cren  more  tnuisccndeiital  than  the  Fin  hypotliesis.  Tliey  suggest 
the  possibility  of  certain  outlying  members  of  our  kind  haring  Iwlonged  to  certain 
continents  now  under  water.  One  of  these,  or  a part  of  one,  was  in  th«  jjarts  beyond 
Spain.  If  so,  the  Bask  area  may  l)e  the  remains  of  a vast  Atlantic  system,  of  which 
Maiieim  and  the  Azores  am  fragments,  belonging  to  tlie  mioceno  period.” — Latham, 
Elfmonls  of  ComjmrfUiTt  Philologjiy  p.  688. 

* Arnold,  IlisUrry  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp.  896,  397. 
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Such  a j)eoj)le  counted  for  hut  little  in  the  contest  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans ; except  to  hamper  the 
movements  of  botli  by  attempts  to  gain  their  almost  valuele.?s 
adliesion.  The  rc.sult  was  an  irregular  war,  the  incidents  of  which 
are  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  The  natives  were  upon  the  whole 
disposed  to  regard  the  Romans  as  deliverers  ; and  the  genius  of 
the  two  Scipios,  sup])orted  by  the  full  army  who  became  veterans 
under  their  command,  secured  a decisive  superiority.  The  city  of 
Tarraco  {Tarroffona),  with  its  new  harbours  and  fortifications, 
formed  a base  Itetween  tlie  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  and  went  far  to 
counterbalance  the  Punic  possession  of  New  Carthage  (b.c.  216). 
In  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the  Scipios  advanced  into  Andalusia, 
and  gained  two  brilliant  victories  at  llliturgi  and  lutibili  (b.c.  215). 
The  capture  of  Saguntum  in  the  next  campaign  revenged  the 
great  disaster  with  -which  the  war  had  begun,  and  gave  tlie  Ro- 
mans a second  fortress,  between  die  Ebro  and  New  Carthage 
(b.c.  214).  Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  Scipios  confined  to 
Spain.  Reversing  the  process  by  which  Hannibal  had  attacked 
Italy,  they  prepared  to  attack  Africa  by  way  of  Spain ; and  their 
first  stej)  was  to  secure  an  ally  among  the  native  princes.  It  is  on 
tliis  occasion  that  we  first  meet  with  the  names  of  Syi’HAX  and 
Masinissa,  who  bore  so  consjiicuous  a part  in  the  last  period  of  the 
war.  Tlie  great  nation  of  the  Numidians,  extending  from  the  river 
Malva  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsaga  on  the  east,  was  divided  .into 
the  two  tribes  of  the  Massresylii  and  the  Massylii,  the  former 
occupying  the  western  and  larger  division,  which  corresponded  to 
the  modern  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers  ; the  latter  the  eastern 
division,  or  the  province  of  Cou.stantineh.  Syjdiax  was  the  king 
of  the  Jlassmsylians ; the  king  of  the  Mnssylians  was  Gala,  father 
of  the  more  renowned  Jlasinissa,  The  natural  rivalry  between 
princes  ruling  over  two  hordes  of  die  same  untamed  barbarians, 
and  each  covetous  of  the  other’s  dominions,  made  it  easy  for  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans  to  enlist  diem  in  their  quarrels.  Sy- 
phax  was  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans,  and  what  he 
might  have  done,  had  they  been  able  to  support  him  with  an 
army,  was  shewn  by  the  successes  he  achieved  for  a time  with  his 
own  troops  officered  by  Jtomans.  The  Libyan  farmers  shewed 
their  usual  readiness  to  desert  Carthage  at  the  first  alarm  of  an 
invasion;  and  Ha.sdriil)al  himself  was  recalled  from  Spain  to  put 
down  their  disaffection,  while  Gala  was  incited  to  make  war  mKin 
his  rival.  His  son  Masinissa  now  began,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  the  long  career  which  only  terminated  with  his  ninetieth 
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year.  Slarehing  against  Syphax  with  an  overwhelming  force,  he 
defeated  hhn  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  while  Hasdruhal 
inflicted  on  the  Libyans  the  wonted  revenge  of  Carthage  against 
her  revolted  subjects. 

His  departure  had  left  the  Scipios  to  become  the  undisputed 
masters  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  mature  their  schemes  for  carrying 
the  war  into  Africa.  But  all  was  changed  when  Hasdrnbal  returned 
from  Africa  flushed  with  victory,  followed  hy  large  reinforcements 
under  his  brother  Mago*  and  Hasdrnbal  the  sou  of  Gisgo.  To 
meet  their  overpowering  numbers,  the  Scipios  fell  back  upon  the 
natives,  and  took  20,000  Ccltiberiaus  into  their  pay.  The  faith- 
lessness of  these  allies,  combined  with  the  fatal  error  of  dividing 
their  forces,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Romans.  Hasdruhal  Barca, 
who  was  opposed  to  Cneius  Scipio,  bribed  the  Celtiberians  to  leave 
the  Roman  camp,  and  Scipio  was  forced  to  retreat  A far  worse 
disaster  befel  the  larger  body  of  the  Roman  forces  under  Publius 
Scipio.  Attacked  by  die  united  armies  of  the  other_Ha.sdrubal  and 
Mago,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  completely  surrounded  by  the 
arrival  of  a body  of  Spanish  auxiliaries.  His  bold  resolution  to 
break  out  of  the  net  by  crushing  this  advancing  force  was  frus- 
trated by  the  pursuit  of  the  Numidian  horse  under  Masinissa. 
AV'hile  the  Romans,  thus  cut  off  from  their  c(jmp,  and  already 
cngagetl  with  the  Iberians  in  front,  turned  to  meet  the  charges  of 
the  light  horse,  time  was  given  for  the  Punic  infantry  to  come 
up  : the  Romans  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  their  resist- 
ance ceased  with  the  fall  of  their  general,  who  might  solace  his 
lust  moments  with  the  thought  that  his  son  had  already  given 
promise  of  being  his  avenger.  Cneius  Scipio,  who  had  mean- 
while retrcatetl  in  good  order  before  Hasdrnbal,  now  found  him- 
self assailed  by  the  tliree  Punic  armies,  while  the  terrible  Nurai- 
dian  cavalry'  cut  off  his  communirations  and  sujiplies.  He  took 
up  a position  on  a hill,  to  sell  his  own  and  his  soldiers’  lives  iis 
dearly  as  possible.  The  only  survivors  of  the  slaughter  were  a 
small  body  who  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  under  C.  Mar- 
cius.  They  were  joined  beyond  the  Ebro  by  a division  of  the  army 
of  P.  Scipio,  which,  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  had  been  brought 
off  in  safety  by  the  legate  Titus  Fonteius.  The  army  thus  rallied, 
supported  by  the  garrisons  in  Hither  Spain, f called  C.  Marcius 
to  the  command  ; and  his  experience  and  energy  made  good  the 

• Mn^o  had  carried  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Caiina;  to  Carthage. 

+ Tliis  was  the  name  always  given  to  the  division  of  S[iSin  nearest  to  the  conti- 
nent, between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  El»ro. 
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line  of  tlie  Ebro.  But  all  was  lost  beyond  that  river,  and  few  of 
the  garrisons  had  time  to  retreat.  So  long,  however,  ns  the  Ebro  , 
and  Pyrenees  were  held  by  the  Romans,  the  main  object  of  the 
Spanish  war  was  secured  by  preventing  reinforcements  from  passing 
over  into  Italy ; and  the  new  generals  whom  the  Carthaginian 
Senate  hael  associated  with  Hasdrubal  did  their  best  to  aid  the 
Roman  cause  by  their  mutual  dissensions.  Time  was  thus  given 
till  the  arrival  of  the  conqueror  destined  to  retrieve  the  disaster  in 
Spain,  which  was  meanwhile  balanced  by  tlie  brilliant  success  of 
Marcellus  in  Sicily  (b.c.  212). 

Nowhere  had  the  Romans  seemed  more  secure  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  It  would  have  been  madness  in  the  Sicilians  to  aid 
their  ancient  enemies,  who  would  have  become  far  worse  masters 
than  the  Romans ; and  Syracuse,  which  alone  retained  it.s  iude- 
j>endence,  was  governed  by  Hiero,  the  long-tried  friend  of  Romo. 

But  the  youthful  successor  of  an  aged  sovereign  is  naturally 
tempted  by  mere  novelty,  and  incited  by  counsellors  who  have 
long  been  kept  in  the  back -ground,  to  try  a new  line  of  policy ; 
and  there  of  coiuse  survived  an  Anti-Roman  party  among  the 
restless  Syracusans.  Tlie  death  of  Hicro  took  place  just  at  the 
crisis  when  the  battle  of  Canme  had  weakened  the  prestige  of 
Rome.  His  son  Gelo  was  already  dead,  and  his  grandson 
Hieronymus,  a boy  of  fifteen,  entered  into  relations  with  Carthage. 

For  this  cause,  as  well  as  for  the  tyrannical  spirit  which  he  mani- 
fested thus  early,  he  was  assassinated  after  a reign  of  only  thirteen 
months  (n.c.  215).  Tlie  republic  was  nominally  restored  ; but  in 
reality  the  city  was  the  prey  of  contending  factions,  among  whom 
the  captains  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  held  the  balance.  The 
emissaries  of  Hannibal,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  made  the  most 
of  the  confusion  ; but  tlie  citizens  had  already  taken  alarm  at  the 
force  which  had  been  prepared  to  act  under  Marcellus  against 
Hieronj-mus;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  driven  from  Syracuse, 
found  refuge  at  Leontini.  Meanwhile  Marcellus,  after  his  successes 
against  Hannibal  in  Italy,  had  been  elected  to  the  consulship, 
in  order  to  resume  his  interrupted  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.c.  214). 

His  first  act  was  to  storm  Leontini,  and  to  put  to  death  2000 
Homan  deserters.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  had  escaped  to 
Herbessus,  were  admitted  into  S3Tacuse  by  their  partisans.  Bj'  a 
dexterous  use  of  the  example  of  Leontini,  they  deterred  the  citi- 
zens from  attempting  a reconciliation  with  Rome.  The  magistrates, 
who  were  in  favout  of  peace,  were  put  to  death,  and  the  gates  were 
closed  against  Marcellus. 
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The  consul  now  invested  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land.  His 
chief  attacks  were  made  from  the  sea  against  the  quarter  of  Achra- 
dina  ; but  he  was  opposed  by  a master-spirit,  whose  name  shines 
among  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  human  intellect,  the  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher  Archimedes, — the  Newton  of 
the  ancient  world,  as  Pythagoras  was  its  Copernicus.  It  is  long 
since  our  attention  has  been  claimed,  amidst  tlie  contests  of  re- 
publics and  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  by  the  purer  triumphs 
gained  in  the  field  of  science, — where  freedom  ever  reigns  supreme, 
or  is  only  questioned,  to  cover  those  who  would  fetter  it  with 
speedy  confusion  and  shame.  Born  about  the  year  287  b.c.,  Ar- 
chimedes had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  he  was 
numbered  among  tlie  “ Martyrs  of  Science.”  An  early  residence 
in  Egjqit  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  science  which 
flourished  at  Ale.xandria  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  teaching  of  the  successors  of  Euclid,  who  died  about 
four  years  after  the  birth  of  Archimedes.  He  was  not  only  the 
greatest  matlieinatician  of  the  ancient  world,  but  in  pure  geometry 
he  was  the  greatest  inventor  of  any  age.  His  discoveries  in  the 
measurement  of  curved  lines — that  is,  their  apjiroximate  reduction 
to  straight  lines  of  equal  length — and  in  relation  to  the  surfaces 
and  volumes  of  tlie  sjihere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  are  astonishing 
triumphs  of  the  genius  that  could  make  them  witliout  the  aid  of 
the  modem  analysis — an  instmment  which,  in  fact,  borrows  its 
first  principles  from  the  geometrical  reasoning  of  Archimedes. 
One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  genius  was  given  by  a 
demonstration,  that  it  is  possible  to  assign  a number  greater  than 
that  of  the  grains  of  sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars.  Tliis  work,*  which  he  addressed  to  Gelo,  the  son  of  Hiero, 
in  reply  to  the  ignorant  assertion  of  some  persons,  that  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore  at  Syracuse  were  infinite  in  number,  involves  the 
principles  both  of  the  method  of  logarithms  and  of  the  infiuiteshmd 
calculus.  Nor  was  Archimedes  less  supreme  in  the  province  of 
applied  mathematics.  “ His  theory  of  the  lever  was  the  founda- 
tion of  statics  till  the  discovery  of  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton,  and  no  essential  addition  was 
made  to  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  and  floating 


• Its  title  is  'O  'Tattfiirns,  or  Annarius.  Another  curious  example  of  such  problems 
is  the  e.asy  demonstration  that,  among  a certain  large  number  of  human  beings  — say 
the  population  of  London,— there  arc  at  least  two  who  have  precisely  the  same  number 
of  hairs  upon  their  heads. 
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bodies  established  by  him  till  the  publication  of  Stevin’s  researches 
on  the  pressure  of  fluids  in  a.d.  1008.”*  IILs  discovery  of  the 
method  of  determining  specific  gravities  by  immersion  in  a fluid, 
though  probably  known  to  almost  everj'  reader,  is  a fact  in  the 
history  of  the  world  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with  a mere 
allusion.  An  artist,  to  whom  Hiero  had  entnisted  a certain 
weight  of  gold  to  make  a crown,  was  suspected  of  having  sub- 
stituted for  a portion  of  the  gold  an  equal  weight  of  silver.  As 
the  latter  metal  is  lighter  than  the  former,  the  exchange  would  of 
course  increase  the  total  bulk  ; but  how  was  this  to  be  ascertained 
in  the  case  of  such  an  object  as  a crown,  without  destroying  all  its 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  perh.aps  only  casting  shame  on  the 
suspicion  ? Eevolving  the  problem  incessantly  in  his  mind,  Archi- 
medes happened  to  plunge  into  a bath  which,  being  too  full,  over- 
flowed. The  solution  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  ran  home  through 
the  streets,  naked  as  he  was,  shouting  out  the  ever-memorable 
“ Heureka!  Heiu-eka! — I have  found  it  out  I I h.ave  found  it  outl  ”f 
The  simple  fact,  that  a body  plunged  in  water  displaces  a portion 
of  the  fluid  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  for  the  first  time  suggested 
to  the  prepared  mind  of  the  philosopher  the  inference,  tliat  the 
bulk  of  the  immersed  Ixxly  might  be  determined  by  measuring 
the  displaced  fluid,  and  then  tliat  by  weighing  both,  in  the  case 
of  any  body  to  be  experimented  ujx)!!,  a general  standard  might 
be  fixed  for  all  specific  gravities.  It  was  doubtless  by  sub.sequent 
investigation  that  Archimedes  arrived  at  the  more  elegant  method, 
which  is  demonstrak'd  in  his  treati.se  on  Hydrostatics,  of  deter- 
mining the  weiglit  of  the  displaced  water  indirectly  by  the  loss  of 
weight  w'hich  its  upward  i)ressure  causes  to  the  immersed  body. 

It  was  by  such  applications  of  science  to  ()ractical  afiturs  that 
Archimedes  excited,  in  his  own  and  succeeding  ages,  an  admiration 
which  naturally  led  to  some  exaggeration  of  the  facts  themselves. 
Thus  the  stor}-,  that  he  set  fire  to  the  Homan  ships  by  means  of 
tlie  solar  rays  reflected  to  a focus  from  a concave  system  of 
mirrors,  has  always  been  eagerly  discussed ; and  Buftbn  took  tlie 
trouble  to  prove  its  possibility  by  igniting  wood  at  a distance  of 
150  feet  by  means  of  a concave  system  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The 
argument  of  Gibbon,  that  such  a surprising  feat  could  hardly  have 
bt'cn  invented  had  it  not  really  been  performed,  is  more  plausible 
than  sound  ; for,  when  the  experiment  had  once  been  witnessed  on 

* Prof.  Donkin,  a.  v.  Archimtdes^  in  i\\e  * Dictionarij  of  Greek  and  Rometn  Bio- 
fjraphy^  an  article  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  information. 

^ Eu^XO,  9VpHKO, 
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a small  scale,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  its  performance  on  a large 
one.  From  tlie  purely  historical  point  of  view,  the  question  is 
settled  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  Li\w,  and  Plutarch,  who  dwell 
with  admiration  on  the  mechanical  devices  by  which  Archimedes 
destroyed  or  counteracted  all  the  engines  of  MarccUus,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  convert  the  siege  into  a blockade,  after  eight  months 
of  fruitless  assaults.  In  the  history  of  naval  architecture,  Archi- 
medes was  destined  to  a posthumous  fame  far  surpassing  that 
which  he  achieved  by  the  immense  ship  he  constructed  for  Hiero. 
That  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  launched  by  the  pressure  of  the 
screw ; and  the  ingenious  application  of  the  same  mechanical 
power  to  the  raising  of  water,  known  as  the  “ Screw  of  Archi- 
medes,” had  been  in  use  above  2000  years,  l)efore  the  simple  idea 
of  its  converse  application — by  using  a floating  screw  to  drice 
and}/,  instead  of  dnm,  the  particles  of  water,  the  reaction  of  which 
would  drive  forward  the  vessel  to  which  the  screw  was  fixed — 
revolutionized  the  modem  naval  and  commercial  marines.  Mean- 
while, in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  the  Komans,  the  genius 
of  Archimedes  anticipated  the  time  when  sieges  would  depend 
more  on  engineering  science  than  on  brute  force. 

Tlie  time  thus  gained  enabled  the  Carthaginians  to  send  a 
powerful  army  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse.  Landing  at  Heraclea 
Minoa,  Himilco  made  himself  master  of  Agrigentum  (b.c.  213). 
Tlie  severity  of  the  Romans  in  jnmishing  the  revolt  of  Enna  drove 
most  of  the  smaller  cities  into  the  amis  of  Cartilage.  Ihe  position 
of  Marcellus  was  becoming  critical,  when  the  escaliulc  of  a part  of 
the  walls,  which  had  been  left  unguai-ded  during  a festival,  made 
him  master  of  the  suburb  of  Epipohe,  with  the  quarters  of  Xea- 
polis  and  Tj'chc.  The  Romans  had  thus  secured  a strong  position 
within  the  walls,  when  the  united  armies’  of  Himilco  and  Hipjai- 
crates  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  They  encam]>etl  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus;  and  its  pestilential  marshes,  which  had 
more  than  once  saved  the  city  from  a besieging  army,  now  proved 
fatal  to  one  that  came  to  its  succour.  The  pestilence  carried  off 
nearly  all  the  Africans,  with  their  general  Himilco.  Hippocrates, 
too,  fell  a victim,  and  the  surviving  Sicilians  dispersed  to  their 
several  cities.  Bomilciir,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
retreated  rather  than  risk  a battle  with  tlie  Romans,  who  now 
completed  the  investment  of  the  city  by  sea.  Epicydes,  in 
despair,  made  his  esoape  to  Agrigentum  ; and  the  citizens  were 
already  opening  negotiations  for  a surrender,  when  the  merce- 
naries once  more  murdered  the  magistrates.  One  of  their  captains 
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adinitteil  Marcellus  into  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  key  both  to  the 
port  and  city ; and  tlierenpon  the  citizens  surrendcretl  the  remain- 
ing quarter  of  Achradina,  relying,  doubtless,  on  obtaining  the 
mercy  due  to  those  who  had  acted  under  compulsion.  But  Mar- 
cellus preferred  to  indulge  his  soldiers  after  their  long  blockade, 
and  to  make  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  city  was  given 
up  to  pillage  and  massacre;  and  Mareellus  at  once  embittered  the 
humiliation  of  the  defeat,  and  offended  the  old  Roman  party  at 
home,  by  carrying  away  many  of  the  choicest  works  of  art.  Nor 
could  any  satisfaction  be  obtained  from  the  Roman  Senate.  Syra- 
cuse and  her  subject  towns  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  tributaries, 
and  her  citizens  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  island  of  Ortygia. 
Archimedes  was  among  the  victims  of  the  sack  of  Achradina,  slain 
by  a Roman  soldier,  whose  questions  he  was  too  intent  upon  a 
mathematical  problem  to  answer.  Marcellus  regretted  his  death, 
and  honoured  his  remains  with  a stately  funeral.  His  tomb,  out- 
side the  gate  of  Achradina,  was  marked  by  a siihere  inscribed  in  a 
cylinder,  as  the  memorial  of  his  most  ingenious  discovery ; and  by 
this  token  it  was  discovered  by  Cicero,  overgrown  with  briars, 
when  the  SjTacusans  assured  him  that  tlie  monument  of  their 
most  illustrious  fellow-citizen  no  longer  existed.* 

Even  after  the  loss  of  Syracuse,  Hannibal  made  an  effort  to  save 
Sicily  by  sending  Mutines,  an  energetic  leader  of  Numidian  horse, 
to  the  support  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  Agrigentum.  An  active 
guerilla  warfare  encouraged  the  smaller  towns  in  their  revolt  from 
the  Romans,  and  Jlarcellus,  advancing  from  Syracuse  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  island,  received  a check  on  the  river  Himcra, 
But  all  was  undone  by  the  jealousy  of  Hanno,  who  represented  the 
dominant  party  at  Carthage,  towards  the  officer  of  Hannibal.  By 
giving  battle  to  Marcellus,  in  the  absence  of  the  Numidian  cavalry, 
the  Carthaginians  incurred  a complete  defeat ; and  when  Mutines 
protracted  the  guerilla  war  with  signal  success,  Hanno  dejjosed 
him  from  his  command.  Upon  this  Mutines  opened  the  gates  of 
Agrigentum  to  the  Romans,  and  Hanno  barely  efl'ceted  his  escai)e 
by  sea.  The  Punic  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  the  citizens 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  Romans  remained  masters  of  all 
Sicily  (n.c.  210). 

Italy  had  meanwhile  been  the  scene  of  events  of  the  deepest 
interest.  During  the  two  years’  indecisive  war,  in  which  Hannilial 
was  bent  on  obtaining  Tarentum,  and  the  Romans  on  recovering 

* Cicoro  himaolf  rtl.ites  the  discover}',  which  took  place  when  he  was  qmesfor  in 
Sicily,  B.c.  75  (Tiucttl.  lHxp%it.  v.  23). 
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Capua,  the  latter  acquired  the  fortress  of  Arpi  in  Apulia,  and  the 
submission  of  several  towns  of  the  Bruttians  proved  the  weakness 
of  Hannibal’s  hold  on  his  Italian  allies  (li.c.  213).  The  capture  of 
Tarentum  enabled  him  to  turn  his  attention  towards  Capua,  now 
closely  beset  by  the  consuls  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Apj>ius  Clau- 
dius Fulcher  (b.c.  212).  An  eventful  campaign  ensued,  in  wliich 
the  brave  Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his  life,  and  the  brilliant  successes 
of  Hannibal  were  neutralized  by  the  tenacity  of  the  Romans.  After 
breaking  up  the  siege  of  Capua,  he  had  spent  the  winter  at  Taren- 
tum, the  citadel  of  which  still  held  out,  wdien  he  was  informed  that 
Cajiua,  invested  more  closely  than  ever  by  three  Roman  armies,  was 
on  the  j)oint  of  succumbing  to  famine  (b.c.  211).  Returning  by  forced 
marches  into  Campania,  he  fortified  a camp  at  his  old  quarters  on 
Ml  Tifata,  overlooking  the  entrenchments  which  the  Romans  held 
stubbornly  against  all  the  assaults  of  the  Campanian  and  Punic 
horse  from  within  and  from  without 

Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  bring  on  a decisive  battle  before 
Capua,  Hannibal  judged  that  the  time  had  come  to  try  an  advance 
on  Rome.  With  that  consummate  skill  which  governed  his  most 
audacious  movements,  he  led  his  troops  between  the  armies  and 
fortresses  of  the  enemy  to  Tibur,  and  thence  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  Anio  he  encamped  within  five  miles  of  tlie  city.  While 
he  laid  waste  tlie  country  to  the  very  gates,  and  his  long-dreaded 
presence  inspired  the  people  with  the  wildest  alarm,  the  Senate  set 
the  e.xample  of  confidence  by  offering  for  sale  the  ground  on  which 
his  camp  was  pitched,  and  a purchaser  was  found  to  give  its  full 
price.  In  truth  there  was  no  real  danger.  The  city  was  suffi- 
ciently defendetl  by  tw'o  legions,  under  tlie  veteran  Fabius,  against 
the  small  army  of  Hannibal,  who,  in  fact,  did  not  exjiect  to  take 
Rome,  but  to  draw  off  the  jiro-consular  aimiies  from  Capua.  Even 
in  this  he  was  disajipointed,  for  the  consul  Fulvius  alone  followed 
him,  leaving  his  colleague  to  maintain  the  blockade.  Nor  would 
cither  Fabius  witliin  the  city,  or  Fulvius  without,  give  him  the 
chance  of  a pitched  battle.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  retreat 
in  the  hope  of  saving  Capua;  but  the  retiring  lion  turned  to  crush 
the  most  adventurous  of  his  assailants,  the  consid  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  who  had  marched  out  from  Rome  in  jmrsuit.  Meanwhile 
Capua  had  been  surrendered  by  those  of  the  nobles  who  were  left, 
after  several  had  anticipated  their  fate  by  their  own  hands ; and 
the  city,  punished  with  a vengeance  jiroportioned  to  the  harm  done 
by  its  defection,  was  henceforth  disabled  from  attcmjiting  a rivalry 
with  Rome  (b.c.  211). 
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The  reduction  of  Capua,  not  by  surprise  or  treachery,  but  by  a 
two  years’  siege,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  etforts  of  Hannibal,  was  an 
omen  of  the  fate  of  his  cause  among  the  Italians.  Its  etfect  was 
at  once  seen  in  tlieir  attempts  to  make  their  peace  with  Rome, 
and  in  the  renewed  confidence  of  the  Roman  government,  who 
not  only  sent  reinforcements  to  Spain,  but  imprudently  ventiued  to 
reduce  their  total  forces.  Just  when  they  had  in  Marcellus,  now 
consul  for  the  fourth  time,  a general  who  might  have  guided  tliem 
on  the  turning  tide  to  victory,  they  left  him  to  face  Hannibal  with 
an  inadequate  force.  His  conquest  of  Salapia  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  proconsul  Cn.  P’ulvius  at  Herdonia  in 
Apulia  ; and,  in  a bloody  battle  of  two  days  between  Hannibal  and 
Marcellus,  each  claimed  the  victory  (b.c.  210).  In  the  following 
year,  while  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  recovered  several  places 
in  Lucania  and  Rruttium,  his  colleague,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  sig- 
nalized at  once  his  fifth  consulship  and  the  close  of  his  long  career 
by  the  recapture  of  Tarentum,  which  was  surrendered  by  the  Brut- 
tians  in  its  garrison.  The  Italian  Greeks  were  appalled  by  a more 
fearful  example  than  that  made  of  their  brethren  at  Syracuse. 
After  an  indiscriminate  massacre  and  i)illagc,  there  remained  30,000 
Tarentincs  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  3000  talents  to  be  carried  into 
the  public  treasury  (b.c.  209).  Tliis  close  of  the  military’  career  of 
the  octogenarian  Fabius  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  his  more 
ardent  rival.  Elected  to  his  fifth  consulship  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
Marcellus  seemed  destined  to  fulfil  his  long-cherished  ambition  of 
finishing  the  war.  But  he  was  surprised,  with  his  colleague  T. 
Quinctius  Crispinus,  near  Venusla,  by’  a body  of  Numidian  horse. 
Marcellus  was  killed,  and  Crispinus  escaped  from  the  field  only  to 
die  of  his  wounds.  Hannibal  rendered  worthy  honours  to  the 
remains  of  the  ablest  of  his  opponents  (b.c.  208). 

The  great  conflict  between  Rome  and  Carthage  had  now  lasted  full 
ten  years ; and  both  parties  seemed  ready  to  sink  from  exhaustion, 
unless  some  new  events  should  occur  to  bring  on  a crisis.  Rome, 
indeed,  having  weathered  the  first  shock  of  the  temi^st,  had  by  her 
undaimted  perseverance  gained  more  and  more  upon  her  enemy  ; 
but  her  finances  were  disorganized,  her  last  reserve  of  money 
use<l  up,  her  soldiers  deep  in  arrears  of  pay ; and  she  was  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  long  cretlit  given  by  contractors,  who 
cheated  the  state  in  return,  and  on  the  voluntary  loans  ad- 
vanced by  the  rich,  who  were  themselves  threatencil  with  ruin 
by  the  devastation  of  the  country  and  the  withdrawal  of  labourers 
and  slaves  from  agriculture  to  the  army.  The  Sabellian  commu- 
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nities  of  the  soutli,  having  done  little  harm  by  their  defection, 
were  now  again  falling  otf  from  Hannibal;  but  con.>ipiracic8  were 
discovered  in  Etruria,  and  some  even  of  the  Ijatin  states  refused 
any  longer  to  share  the  burthen  of  the  war.  Hannibal,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  pent  up  in  a corner  of  Italy,  abandonetl  by  his 
allies,  deprived  of  succours  by  the  party  divisions  at  home,  disap- 
pointed of  help  from  Sicily  and  Macedonia,  and  doomed  a])parently 
to  a like  disappointment  from  the  side  of  Si)ain  through  the  suc- 
cesses of  young  Publius  Scipio. 

It  was  in  this  position  of  affairs  that  all  parties  were  startled 
by  the  news  that  Hasdrulml  had  passeil  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  in 
full  march  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy.  His  reverses  in  Spain  ha<l 
hastened  his  taking  the  very  step  which  had  been  expected  as  the 
fruit  of  his  complete  establishment  in  that  country  ; and  w'C  shall 
presently  sec  how  Scipio,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  victory,  had 
failed  to  stop  Hasdnibal’s  march.  The  winter  was  employed  by 
the  Homans  in  exertions  to  meet  the  doulde  danger.  Twenty- 
three  legions  were  enrolled;  exemptions  from  military  service  were 
annulled ; and  volunteers  were  called  for.  These  preparations  were 
however  still  incomplete,  when  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Alps  at  a 
much  earlier  season  tlian  Hannibal,  and  comparatively  without 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  assistance  purchased  from  the  Gallic  tribes. 
He  had  already  been  reinforced  by  8000  Ligurian  mercenaries, 
and  now  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  obeyed  his  call  to  arms.  The  whole 
movement  had  been  concerted  with  Hannibal,  and  its  sttcccss 
depended  on  the  junction  of  the  two  brothers,  a junction  which  it 
was  vitid  for  the  Romans  to  prevent.  The  consuls  for  the  new 
year  were  C.  Claudius  Nero*  and  M.  Livius  Salinator.  Nero,  who 
had  already  been  oj)posed,  as  pra'tor,  to  Hasdrubal  in  Spain  (b.c. 
212)  now  marched  southward  against  Hannibal,  who  was  advan- 
cing from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium  towards  Apulia.  A 

* On  the  first  occurrence  of  the»e  names,  so  famous  under  the  Republic  and  so  in- 
fnmotiR  under  tlte  Empire,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that,  of  the  six  Ca  sars 
(who  uloue  could  proj)orly  be  so  callctl),  all  but  Julius  and  Augustus  were  both 
Claxidii  and  Neronesy  that  is,  of  the  Claudian  gens  and  the  Nero  family.  The  fact  is 
disguised  by  their  being  calU^d  by  parts  of  their  full  names.  Tilftrins  and  Caius  are 
common  jirfmoxnina  of  the  family,  and  the  emperor  who  lx)re  the  latter  is  disguisetl 
umler  the  niekuamo  of  CaliguUiy  which  is  «)uivalent  to  Littlf.  RtXfUy  just  as  if  Jolm 
were  commonly  known  in  English  history  as  I*aekland.  Claudius  bore  the  gentile, 
and  Ntro  the  family  name.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  their  intricate  rcla- 
tionship-s  to  one  another  and  to  the  Claudii  Nerones  of  the  republic.  The  reader  will 
remember  tlmt  the  Cluudii  were  of  Sabine  extraction,  and  in  that  language  Nero  i.s 
said  to  have  signified  brave.  The  Ncros  were  all  descended  from  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero,  one  of  the  four  sous  of  the  famous  censor  Appius  Claudius  Ca*cus. 
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bloody  conflict  at  Grumentum,  in  wliich  Nero  claimed  the  victoiy, 
failed  to  stop  the  progress  of  Hannibal,  who  finally  halted  at 
Canusium  to  await  news  from  his  brother.  . 

The  e.xpected  despatch  from  Htisdrubal  was  intercepted  by 
Nero,  who  used  the  information  with  equal  skill  and  daring. 
Finding  that  Hiisdrubal  appointed  the  rendezvous  at  Narnia,  in 
Umbria,  and  reljdng  on  Hannibal’s  waiting  in  Apulia  for  the 
news  which  had  thus  failed  him,  Nero  started  with  a picked  force 
of  7000  men  to  join  his  colleague  in  the  north,  still  leaving  an 
army  strong  enough  to  cope  with  Hannibal.  The  consuls  efl’ected 
their  jimction  at  Sena  Gallica  {Siniffaglia)  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  met  Hasdrubal  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus  {Metmtro).  A 
fierce  battle,  in  which  victory  long  hung  in  suspense,  was  decided 
by  a skilful  moveraeht  of  Nero  from  the  right  wing  to  the  left, 
where  Livius  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Spanish  infantry,  and 
Hasdrubal  fell  in  the  battle.  In  him  and  his  army,  Hannibal  lost 
the  only  helper  on  whom  he  could  confidently  rely,  and  the  only 
hope  of  a diversion  or  of  effective  succoiu*.  He  was  still  waiting 
for  news  in  his  Apulian  camp,  when  tlie  insulting  victor,  return- 
ing after  barely  a fortnight’s  absence  from  his  double  march  of 
.000  miles,  flung  his  brother’s  head  within  the  outposts.  The 
indignation  which  Hannibal  might  have  felt  at  such  a return  for 
the  honours  he  had  paid  to  the  remains  of  iEmilius,  Gracchus, 
and  Marcellus,  was  swallowed  up  in  deeper  feelings  : the  brother 
Wivs  overpowered  by  the  patriot,  as  he  sadly  said : — “ I recognize 
the  doom  of  Carthiige.”  His  subsequent  movements  were  in 
harmony  with  this  gloomy  confession.  Abandoning  Apulia  and 
Lucauia,  he  retired  into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  where  ho  was 
driven  back  step  by  step  by  the  disaffection  of  the  people  and  the 
loss  of  tJic  Greek  cities.  The  possession  of  Rhegium,  which  his 
repeated  efforts  during  the  last  two  years  had  failed  to  capture, 
gave  the  Romans  the  command  of  the  peninsula  and  the  straits  ; 
and  the  victor  of  Cannre  retained  notliing  but  a few  ports  from 
which  he  might  re-embark  for  Africa.  ’Almost  any  other  general 
would  have  adopted  this  last  alternative,  pleading  that  the  time 
had  come  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  Carthago.  But  Hannibal  knew 
that  a retreat  to  Africa  was  but  tbe  prelude  to  a blockade  of 
Carthage ; and  even  with  the  enemy  in  Afiuca,  his  last  hope 
would  probably  still  have  been  biised  on  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
Much  less  would  he  abandon  Ifrily  when  the  invasion  of  Africa 
was  still  remote,  and  while  there  was  any  hope  that  reverses 
might  alarm  the  Carthaginian  Senate  into  yet  giving  him  that 
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support,  which  they  in  fact  sent  too  sparingly  and  too  late. 
Tlieir  apathy  was,  however,  matched  by  the  inactivity  in  which 
the  Romans  rejoiced  over  their  victory  and  indulged  their  ex- 
haustion. 

The  army  was  once  more  reduced,  and  a state  of  peace  was  anti- 
cipated by  employing  in  the  repajunent  of  loans  and  the  regulation 
of  the  disordered  relations  of  the  allies  the  resources  and  the  time 
that  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  crushing  Hannibal.  “ It 
forms,”  says  Dr.  Mommsen,  “ a brilliant  proof  of  the  strategic 
talent  of  Hannibal,  as  well  as  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Roman 
generals  now  opposed  to  him,  that  after  this  he  was  still  able  for 
four  years  to  keep  the  field,  and  that  all  the  superiority  of  his 
opponents  could  not  compel  him  either  to  shut  himself  up  in  for- 
tresses or  to  embark.” 

It  is  time  to  return  to  Spain,  the  scene  where  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  decided  by  the  genius  of  yoimg  Publius  Scipio,  known  in 
histoiy  ns  the  elder  Africanus.  After  the  fall  of  the  elder  Publius 
Scipio  and  of  his  brother  Cneius,  the  relics  of  their  forces,  rallied 
under  C.  Marcius,  kept  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  and  gave  the  Senate 
time  to  send  thither  a legion  of  12,000  men,  under  the  propraetor 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  whose  career  in  Spain  gave  a bright  promise  of 
his  exploits  in  Italy.  By  a bold  advance  into  Andalusia,  he  re- 
duced Hasdrubal  to  a position  in  which  he  only  avoided  surrender 
by  a gross  breach  of  faith.  But  Nero  had  none  of  the  political 
genius  required  to  improve  his  military  success;  and  he  failed  to 
obtain  such  a hold  upon  the  country  as  might  prevent  the  threat- 
ened expedition  of  Hasdnibal  into  Italy.  In  this  emergency  the 
Senate  resolved  to  send  a powerfid  army  into  Spain  nnder  a procon- 
sul, the  choice  of  whom  was  left  to  the  popidar  election.  But  at 
first  none  was  found  to  claim  the  dangerous  honour.  At  length, 
when  all  the  veteran  commanders  of  consular  and  pra3torian  rank 
held  back,  Pubi.ttjs  Cornelius  Scipio  presented  himself  as  a can- 
didate. At  the  age  of  twenty-four*  he  was  not  yet  eligible  for 
the  lowest  of  the  curule  offices,  but  he  already  filled  the  highest 
place  in  the  favour  of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  exploit  at  the  Tre- 
bia,  while  serving  his  first  apprenticeship  to  war,  had  investal  him 
with  the  halo  of  filial  piety  as  well  as  heroism.  Two  years  later, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  filled  the  office  of  military  tribune, 
and  ha<l  saved  the  relics  of  the  army  of  Cannre  as  much  by  his 
conduct  as  his  courage.  The  quality  which  then  prevailed  over  the 

* Tills  is  according  to  the  account  which  places  his  birth  in  B.c.  234  ; hnt  others 
make  him  27  in  n.c.  210. 
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selfish  fears  of  the  Homiin  nobles,  and  kept  thern  to  their  duty, 
was  that  which  forms  the  key  to  his  whole  brilliant  life.  That 
quality  cannot  he  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Mommsen ; “ Publius  Scipio  was  one  who  rcns  hutuu'JJ  ent/ntsiustic 
and  who  ins[)ired  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  one  of  the  few,  who 
by  their  energy  and  iron  will  eonstrain  the  world  to  adopt  and 
move  in  new  ])aths  for  ages,  or  who  grasp  the  reins  of  destiny 
for  years,  till  its  wheels  roll  over  them.  Publius  Scipio  gained 
battles  and  conquered  countries  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Senate ; with  the  aid  of  his  military  huu’els  he  took  also  a promi- 
nent position  in  Rome  as  a statesman  ; but  a wide  interval  separ- 
ates such  a mau  from  an  Alexander  or  a Ctesar.  As  an  officer  he 
rendered  at  least  no  greater  service  to  his  country  than  Marcus 
Marcellus ; and  as  a politician,  although  not  perhaps  himself  fully 
conscious  of  the  unpatriotic  and  personal  character  of  his  policy, 
he  injured  his  country  at  least  as  much  as  he  benefited  her  by 
his  military  skill.  Yet  a special  charm  lingers  around  the  form 
of  that  graceful  hero ; it  is  surrounded,  as  with  a diizzling  halo, 
by  the  atmosj>here  of  serene  and  confident  insjjiration,  in  which 
Scipio,  with  mingled  credulity  aud  adroitness,  always  moved. 
With  quite  enough  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  men’s  heiu'ts,  and 
enough  of  calculation  to  follow  in  every  case  the  dictates  of  intel- 
ligence, while  not  leaving  out  of  account  the  Milgar;  not  naive 
enough  to  share  the  belief  of  the  multitude  in  his  divine  inspira- 
tions, nor  straightforward  enough  to  set  it  tiside,  and  yet,  in 
secret,  tlioroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  a man  especially  favoured 
of  the  gods — m a word,  a genuine  prophetic  natme  ; raised  above 
the  people,  and  not  less  aloof  from  them  ; a man  steadfast  to  his 
word  aud  kingly  in  his  bearing,  who  thought  that  he  would 
humble  himself  by  adopting  the  ordinary  title  of  a king,  but 
could  never  understand  how  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
should  in  his  case  be  binding;  so  confident  in  his  oum  greatness, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred,  courteously  acknow- 
ledged other  men’s  merits,  and  compassionately  forgave  other 
men’s  faults ; an  e.xcellent  officer,  and  a refined  diplomatist,  witli- 
out  presenting  the  otfensive  special  stamp  of  either  culling; 
miiting  Hellenic  culture  with  the  fullest  national  feeling  of  a 
Roman ; an  accomplished  speaker,  aud  of  graceful  manners — 
Publius  Scipio  won  the  hearts  of  soldiers  and  of  women,  of  his 
countrymen,  and  of  the  Si)aniards,  of  his  rivals  in  the  Senate,  and 
of  his  greater  Carthiiginian  antagonist.  Soon  his  name  was  on 
every  one’s  lips,  and  his  was  the  star  which  seemed  destined  to 
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bring  victory  ami  peace  to  his  country.”*  lie  luul  already  been 
elected  curule  ledilc  in  b.c.  212,  though  below  the  legal  age;  and, 
ns  lie  now  presented  himself  to  the  people,  in  the  freshness  of  his 
manly  beauty,  offering  to  pass  over  to  the  scene  of  his  father’s 
and  liis  uncle’s  death,  and  in  avenging  them  to  save  his  country, 
he  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  communicated  itself  to 
the  wliole  enterjirise.  It  ha.s,  in  fact,  been  suggested  that  his 
candidature  was  arranged  with  the  Senate  for  the  verj’  purpose  of 
giving  popularity  to  the  Spanish  war. 

Scipio  arrived  in  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  n.c.  210,  with  Marcus 
Silanus  as  his  lieutenant:  his  army,  united  with  that  of  Nero,  num- 
bered about  30,0C(0  men.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  his  friend 

C.  Ladius,  tlie  father  of  that  laeliiLS  whose  devoted  friendship  for 
the  younger  Africanus  has  become  so  celebrated  through  the  pen  of 
Cicero.  The  Carthaginian  forces  in  the  jieninsula  tvere  still  under 
the  same  three  generals,  whose  want  of  concert  showed  itself  in 
their  widely  scattered  positions.  AVhile  Ilasdmbal  Barca  was  col- 
lecting his  forces  on  the  table-land  of  Castile,  with  a view  to  the 
passage  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  Mago  was  at  the  Straits, 
and  Ilasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Scijiio 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  New  Carthage  before  either  of 
the  distant  armies  could  come  to  its  relief.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  209,  his  army  and  fleet  started  from  Tarraco,  and  following 
the  direct  line  along  the  coast,  appeared  before  the  city.  Mago,  a 
resolute  commander,  strengthened  a garrison  of  only  lOOO  Cartha- 
ginians by  calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  attetnptcd  a sally,  in 
which  he  was  repulsed.  Assaidted  in  his  turn,  Mago  kept  the 
Romans  at  hay  upon  the  tongue  of  land  on  the  end  of  which  the 
city  stood.  But  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  was  thus 
occupied,  Scipio  directed  his  main  attack  from  the  side  of  the 
harlwur,  “ where  Neptune  himself  showed  the  way,”  over  a bank 
left  dry  by  the  ebb  tide.  Here  the  defenders  had  deserted  the 
walls,  to  take  j)art  in  the  conflict  on  the  land  side : an  entrance 
was  easily  efl’ected:  and  Mago,  seeing  the  city  lost,  surrendered 
the  citadel.  The  magnificent  schemes  of  Hamilcar  and  his  sons 
were  annihilated  in  a single  day  by  the  loss  of  their  great  ca])ital, 
with  its  ships  and  mimitions  of  war,  its  stores  of  com,  and  a 
treasure  of  600  talents.  IMaster  of  the  persons  of,  10,000  cap- 
tives, among  whom  were  eighteen  Carthaginian  judges,  Scipio 
rendered  to  the  citizens  their  liberty  on  condition  of  obedience  to 

* Mommsen,  Ilislory  of  Some,  vol.  ii.  ]ip.  159,  IfiO. 
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Rome.  The  hostages  of  tlie  Spanish  tribes  friendly  to  Carthage 
were  promised  liberty  as  soon  as  their  people  should  send  in  their 
atlhesion ; and  in  fact  the  fall  of  New  Carthage  w.os  soon  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  the  nations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ebro.  To  crown  this  brilliant  success,  Scipio  averted,  for  the 
present,  the  danger  ho  had  risked  for  its  achievement,  by  returning 
to  Tarraco  before  Ilasdrubal  had  time  to  cross  the  Ebro. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  young  general  was  too  much  dazzled 
by  the  prospect  of  conquering  all  Spain,  to  pay  sufficient  regard  to 
the  more  important  bearing  of  his  operations  on  the  war  in  Italy. 
He  endangered  his  own  communications  by  breaking  up  his  fleet, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  army  with  the  crews  ; and  he  failed  to 
prevent  tlie  departure,  first  of  Hasdrubal  and  afterwards  of  Mago, 
to  their  brother’s  aid  He  encountered  the  former  at  Bascula  in 
Andalusia ; and  though  Scipio  claimed  a hard- won  victory,  Has- 
drubal succeeded,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a portion  of  his  army,  in 
drawing  off  his  best  troops,  with  his  elephants  and  treasure,  to  the 
north  coast,  whence  he  effected  his  passage  into  Gaul  by  the  wes- 
tern passes  of  the  P^-renees,  to  reap  the  fatal  reward  of  his  daring 
perseverance  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus.  His  dcjiarture  left 
Spain  an  ea.sy  conquest  to  Scipio,  though  at  the  risk  of  Italy. 
Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Mago,  with  the  aid  of  the  light 
cavalry  of  iMasinissa  and  of  a reinforcement  sent  from  Carthage 
under  Hanno,  kept  up  a desultory  warfare  in  the  interior  through 
the  campaign  of  b.c.  207.  In  the  following  year  the  Carthagi- 
nians made  another  of  those  desperate  efforts  by  which,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Sicily,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  showing  too  late 
what  timely  exertion  might  have  eft’ected ; and  their  new  army  of 
70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  32  elephants,  united  to  the  forces  of 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  was  totally  defeated  in  a second  battle  at 
Biecula,  where  the  tactics  of  Scipio  have  been  compared  to  those 
of  Wellington  at  Salamanca  Keeping  back  his  own  Spaniards, 
on  whom  he  coidd  place  no  reliance,  he  threw  the  weight  of  his 
legions  on  the  hastily  raised  and  probably  disaffected  Spanish 
troops,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  hostile  army.  When  the 
battle  was  lost,  the  Spanish  levies  dissolved  like  the  snow  in 
spring;  and  Hasdrubal  and  Jlago  escaped  almost  alone  to  Gades. 
That  primeval  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  was  the  only  spot 
they  now  held  in  the  peninsula  (b.c.  206). 

This  decisive  victory  not  only  left  Scipio  free  to  carry  the  war 
over  into  Africa,  but  secured  him  no  less  an  auxiliary  than 
Masinissa  Dazzled  by  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  and 
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fiiscinated  by  the  personal  influence  of  Scipio,  the  king  of  the 
JIassylians — as  he  had  now  become  by  the  death  of  his  father 
Gala — secretly  promised  his  aid  to  the  Romans.  The  enthusiastic 
young  victor  was  tempted  to  make  a similar  experiment  on  the 
rival  chief  of  the  Massajsylians.  He  crossed  over  to  Africa  with 
only  two  quinquercmes,  and  spent  some  days  at  the  court  of 
Syphax,  not  only  in  the  security  of  nomad  hospitality,  but  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  adversaiy,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  wlio  had  crossed  over  from  Gades  on  a like  errand.  Tlie 
charm  of  Scipio’s  conversation  proved  less  powerful  tlian  the 
beauty  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal ; and  the 
promise  of  her  hand  determined  Syphax  to  the  side  of  Ciu-thage, 
ns  its  refusal  was  said  to  have  been  the  secret  cause  of  Masinissa’s 
defection.  Tlie  tragic  end  of  this  princess  has  been  a favourite 
tlieme  with  poets  and  painters.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  Masi- 
nissa  when  lie  stormed  his  rival’s  caj)ital,  she  won  his  heart  and 
became  his  bride,  but  Scipio,  dreading  her  influence  over  his 
ally,  demanded  her  surrender  ns  a prisoner  of  war,  and  Masinissa 
only  saved  her  from  the  shame  of  being  shown  in  the  Roman 
triumph  by  sending  her  a bowl  of  poison. 

The  romantic  excursion  of  Scipio  to  Africa  had  almost  lost  him 
Spain.  The  tribes  which  had  reluctantly  borne  the  Carthaginian 
yoke  thought  to  expel  all  foreigr><“rs  from  their  soil ; and  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  their  pay.  Scarcely  had  the 
rebellion  boon  suppressed,  and  a terrible  example  given  to  the 
Spaniards  by  the  sack  of  Illiturgi,  when  the  illness  of  Scipio 
was  seized  by  8000  of  his  troops  ns  the  occasion  for  a mutiny, 
which  his  unexpected  recovery  enabled  him  promptly  to  suppress. 
The  last  hope  of  Cartilage  in  the  peninsula  was  at  an  end ; and 
Mago,  who  could  not  long  have  defended  Gades,  was  directed  by 
the  Senate  to  gather  all  the  force  that  he  had  left,  and  to  make 
a last  eflbrt  to  aid  Hannibal  in  Italy.  Tlie  sea  had  been  laid  open 
by  Scipio’s  destruction  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  youngest  son  of 
Haniilcar  sailed  first  to  Minorca,  the  capital  of  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  thence  in  the  following  spring  to  Liguria,  whose 
mountaineers  supplied  him  with  one  more  army.  But  his  force 
was  too  weak,  and  Hannibal  was  too  distant  and  too  much  re- 
duced, for  any  effective  operations.  Beyond  the  sack  of  Genoa, 
all  that  Mago  could  do  was  to  maintain  a guerilla  warfare  for  two 
years.  At  length,  defeated  in  Cisalpine  Gtaul  by  Quintilius  Varus, 
he  embarked  for  Africa,  but  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  voyage,  in 
the  year  before  his  brother’s  overthrow  at  Zama  (b.c.  203). 
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The  departure  of  Mago  severed  tbe  last  hold  of  Carthage  upon 
Spain  ;*  and  Scipio  so  well  knew  how  to  improve  his  victory  by 
his  personal  influence,  that  the  natives,  charmed  by  his  generosity, 
humanity,  and  regal  courtesy,  would  willingly  have  chosen  him 
for  tlieir  king.  But,  however  eager  to  bend  the  state  to  his  own 
will,  Scipio  was  too  sincere  a patriot  to  gratify  his  ambition  at  its 
exjjense.  That  ambition  had  the  one  aim  of  finishing  the  war, 
and  to  this  end  Scipio  resolved  to  take  for  his  base  not  Spain 
alone,  but  the  whole  resources  of  the  Homan  empire.  He  returned 
to  Italy,  and  oflered  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  consulshij). 
In  sjtite  of  his  being  still  far  within  the  legal  age,  and  his  not 
having  served  the  prrctorship,  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  centuries  ; and  his  sole  conduct  of  the  war  was  ensured 
by  giving  him  for  colleague  the  chief  pontift’,  P.  Licinius  Crassus, 
whose  ollice  forbade  his  leaving  Italy.  But  still  his  object  was 
not  yet  gained.  The  old  Homan  part3'  in  the  Senate,  headed  by 
the  venerable  Fabius  Maximus,  were  opposed  to  the  African  emn- 
paign,  and  adhering  to  tlie  “ safer  policy  — always  so  dear  to 
cautious  mediocrity — would  have  been  content  with  driving  Han- 
nibal out  of  Italy'.  Other  feelings  were  mingled  with  this  hesi- 
tation. It  was  not  in  hiunan  nature  for  the  ancient  senators  to 
view  without  jealousy  the  miprecedented  ])o])ularity  of  one  who, 
besides  being  young,  was  imbued  with  the  Greek  learning  which 
tliey  distrusted  and  disliketl.  Nor  docs  his  military  career  seem 
to  have  inspired  them  with  full  confidence.  His  aftable  spirit 
was  too  closely  allied  to  a laxity  which  allowed  dangerous 
licence  to  his  subordinates;  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  concpier 
S[)aln,  he  had  risked  a second  conflagration  in  Italy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  occasion  itself  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
jHiople  had  unitetl  to  declare  that  the  war  must  be  finished  in 
Africa,  and  that  Scipio  wiis  the  man  to  finish  it.  So  the  Senate 
temporized.  Sicily  was  assigned  to  Scipio  for  his  province,  where 
he  was  to  build  a fleet  and  make  all  other  preparations  for  passing 
over  to  Africa  in  the  following  y'Ciir.  The  Senate  withheld  from 
the  consul  the  usual  j>ower  of  making  a new  levy,  on  the  pretext 
that  his  real  province  was  sulliciently'  defended  by  the  two  legions 


• As  early  as  the  followinf»  year  (B.c.  205)  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  peninsula 
made  by  the  Ebro  were  constituted  into  the  Homan  provinces  of  Hither  and  Further 
Spain  {IlUpania  Cilcrior  and  //ispania  Vlkrior).  In  the  division  of  tho  provinces 
by  Augustus,  tbe  former  waa  known  by  the  name  of  Tttrracon^nsis,  from  its  rapitd 
Tarraco,  ami  the  latter  was  subilivided  into  BaUirxi  (the  region  of  the  Bivti.s,  Guatlal- 
quivir)  and  LusUania,  diviitions  which  correspond  roughly  to  AndiUasia  aud  Puritigal. 
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already  in  the  island ; and  even  those  were  still  under  a stigma, 
for  they  were  tlic  relics  of  the  army  of  Cannre.  The  permi.ssion 
to  enrol  volunteers  throughout  Italy  was  perhaps  designed  ns  a 
means  of  ridding  the  land  of  a class  whom  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  back  to  order.  “The  African  army,”  says  Jlommsen,  “was, 
in  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  a forlorn  hope  of  dis- 
rated companies  and  volunteers,  the  loss  of  whom,  in  any  event, 
the  state  needed  not  greatly  to  regret.”  The  one  o]>ening  left  in 
this  fence  of  jealousy  was  enough  for  Scipio,  and  the  volunteer 
spirit  of  Italy  rose  at  the  call,  as  in  the  crisis  of  tlie  First  Punic 
War.  Money  was  raised  for  Uie  fleet  by  contributions  levied  on 
certain  disaftected  cities  of  Etruria,  and  on  the  states  of  Sicily ; 
and  forty  days  sufficed  for  its  equipment.  The  recruits  who 
flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy  were  already  for  the  most  part 
c.xperienced  in  war.  The  winter  sufficed  for  all  needful  prepara- 
tions, and  at  the  beginning  of  b.c.  204,  the  expedition  was  ready 
to  sail  for  Africa.  At  this  verj' junctiu-e,  the  only  hope  remaining 
to  the  Carthaginians  of  succour  from  without  was  cut  otf  by  the 
peace  which  was  made  between  the  Itomans  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia (u.c.  20.5). 

Meanwhile  Scij)io  had  almost  afforded  his  enemies  a triumph. 
On  his  way  to  Sicily  he  had  stayed  to  conqilcte  the  reduction  of 
Eocri.  This  interference  in  a province  not  his  own  was  followed 
by  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  officer  whom  he  left  in 
command  there ; and  the  citizens  carried  their  complaints  to 
Rome.  Nor  was  the  Senate  less  offended  at  the  rumours  of 
Scipio’s  almost  regal  style  of  living  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  said 
to  bo  spending  his  time  in  the  Greek  gymnasia,  and  with  the 
Greek  artists  and  men  of  letters.  A commission  of  inquir)’  was 
sent  to  Sicily ; but  when  they  saw  the  real  state  of  his  prepara- 
tions, they  flung  away  all  distrust,  and  bade  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate  to  cross  over  into  Africa. 

On  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal  was  still  pent  up 
in  the  Bruttiau  peninsula,  unwilling  to  let  go  his  last  hold  of 
Italy : Mago,  in  Liguria  and  Gaul,  was  too  far  off  to  influence 
the  course  of  events.  The  defence  of  Africa  depended  on  itself. 
The  Carthaginians  had  obtained  a powerful  ally  in  Syidiax,  who 
had  overrun  the  territories  of  Masinissa,  and  driven  him  as  a 
fugitive  to  the  borders  of  the  desert  The  force  at  Carthage 
itself  consisted  of  20,000  foot,  6000  hor.se,  and  140  elephants, 
with  a strong  fleet  in  the  harbour.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  Scipio,  who  landed  in  the  spring  of  B.C. 
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204,  at  tlie  Fair  Promontorj',*  north  of  Utica.  He  was  at  once 
joint'll  by  iMa.sinissa,  bringing  indeed  no  army,  but  a spirit  and 
exjicrience  which  were  invaluable.  The  Libyans  waited  the  first 
events  of  the  campaign  before  taking  a part.  The  Punic  force 
proved  unable  to  resist  the  Romans  in  the  field,  and  after  some 
successful  cavalry  skirmishes,  Scipio  advanced  to  the  siege  of 
Utica.  But  the  approach  of  a great  Numidian  army  under 
Sypha.K  comjielled  him  to  retreat  to  a fortified  camp  on  a pro- 
montory south  of  the  Bagradas,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  Tliis 
“ Cornelian  Camp”  was  Seipio’s  Torres  Vedras.f 

The  spiring  of  b.c.  203  found  the  proconsul  in  a most  critical 
jiosition,  between  the  armies  of  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians  ; 
but  he  extricated  himself  in  a manner  cijuolly  unscrupulous  and 
daring.  Having  thrown  the  enemy  off  their  guard  by  pretending 
a wish  to  capitulate,  he  surpirised  the  campi  of  the  Numidians, 
whose  reed  huts  were  sjieedily  in  a blaze  ; and  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians hastened  to  render  aid,  their  camp  was  surprised  in  turn. 
Both  armies  fled  in  panic,  sulTering  a terrible  loss  in  the  pursuit. 
Syjihax  retreated  to  his  cajiital  of  Cirta,  the  almost  impregnable 
strength  of  which  has  failed  again  and  again  in  ancient  and 
modern  war.  It  now  yielded  to  the  assault  of  La;lius  and  Jlasi- 
nissa,  giving  Sypihax  as  a prisoner  to  the  Romans,  and  Sopho- 
nisba  to  the  fate  which  has  been  related;  while  Masiuissa,  consoled 
for  her  loss  liy  the  kingdom  of  his  rival,  brought  the  united  force 
of  the  Numidians  to  the  aid  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  having  been  reinforced  by  a 
corjis  of  4000  Macedonians  under  iSopiatcr,  and  by  a body  of 
Celtiberian  mercenaries  from  Spain,  had  risketl  and  lost  a pitched 
battle  in  the  plain  of  the  Bagradas  near  Utica,  and  hud  gainctl 
little  by  a jiartially  successful  attack  of  their  fleet  on  Scipiio’s 
naval  camji.  Once  more,  as  in  the  times  of  Agathocles  and 
Regulus,  they  were  shut  up  within  the  city,  and  it  was  only  the 
resolution  of  the  piojndar  party  that  averted  the  conclusion  of  a 
jieace.  Hannibal  and  Mago  were  recalled  from  Italy.  The  latter, 
as  we  have  seen,  died  ujion  his  voyage.  Tlie  former,  who  hod 
only  been  awaiting  in  his  head-quarters  at  Croton  the  result  of 
renewed  ncgociations  with  Philij),  hastened  to  embark  on  the 
transports  he  had  kept  ready,  and  arrived  safely  at  Leptis  Parva 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  Ji.c.  203. 

* Pulchrum  Prwnontorium^  probaLIy  the  modern  Ra^  Sidi  P.ou  Shwthaf  or  (7. 
Zibenb.  (Seo  the  map  on  p.  359,) 

t The  spot  retained  the  name  of  Cculra  Corntlia.  It  U tlie  modem  GhfUnk. 
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Rome  was  glad  when  he  departed.  For  fifteen  years  his  pre- 
sence in  Italy  had  been  an  incubus:  for  ten  of  those  fifteen  a 
pressing  terror.  The  Romans  computed  their  losses  in  the  field 
at  300,000  men.  Their  best  and  bravest  generals,  the  Scipios, 
Paulus,  Gracchus,  Marccllus,  had  yielded  u])  their  lives  on  the 
fields  where  many  more  had  left  their  reputation.  One  man  alone, 
of  all  who  commanded  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  come 
to  its  end  with  life  and  honour  both  preserved  ; and  in  his  person 
the  Romans  decorated  the  whole  state  with  the  simple  trophy  of 
its  deliverance.  Of  all  the  crowns  which  formed  the  rewards  of 
distinguished  valour,  the  most  honourable  was  not  the  triumphal 
laurel  of  the  victorious  general ; — not  the  chaplets  of  golden  pali- 
sades, or  golden  turrets,  or  golden  beaks  of  ships,  won  by  the 
soldier  who  first  broke  into  an  enemy’s  entrenchment,  or  scaled 
the  wall  of  a fortress,  or  boarded  a hostile  vessel; — not  even  the 
civic  crown  of  oak  leaves,  the  price  of  the  jirecious  life  of  a Roman 
citizen.  Above  all  these  in  rank  was  the  Wreath  of  the  Blockade,* 
which  was  presented  by  a late-beleaguered  army  to  the  general 
who  had  broken  up  the  siege,  made  of  grass  gatheretl  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  shut  up.  And  now,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  crowned  with  a chaplet  of  the  grass 
of  Italy,  as  the  man  who  had  first  shown  how  to  sustain  the  siege 
of  the  whole  country,  and  had  lived  to  see  it  broken  up;  while 
tlie  youngest  consul  Rome  had  ever  seen  was  gathering  in  Africa 
the  laurels  which  were  to  crown  the  final  triumph. 

The  arrival  of  Hannibal  on  the  coast  placed  the  iiopular  party 
at  Carthage  in  the  ascendant,  and  they  forced  a rupture  of  the 
negociations  by  plundering  a Roman  transport  fleet,  and  capturing 
a Roman  envoy.  Scipio  avenged  the  outrage  by  devastating  the 
valley  of  the  Bagradas,  and  selling  into  slavery  the  inhabitants,  to 
whom  he  had  previously  offered  a free  capitulation.  Meanwhile 
Hannibal  advanced  inland  from  Hadrumetura  on  the  east  coast 
towards  the  upper  Bagradas,  where  the  rival  generals  met  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sicca  Venerea  (^Al-Kaff).  A personal  con- 
ference ensued.  Both  leaders  are  said  to  have  been  anxious  for 
peace,  Hannibal  from  the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  Scipio  from 
the  fear  of  being  superseded.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
either  would  have  been  content  to  forego  the  decisive  conflict,  and 
tlie  overtures  of  Hannibal  may  have  been  intended  to  forestall  the 
accusations  of  the  peace  party  at  Cartilage.  He  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  better  terms  than  those  Scipio  had  already  offered, 

• Corona  Ohsidionalis. 
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the  ces.sion  to  Rome  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  islands,  tlie 
confirmation  of  Masinissa  in  the  late  kingdom  of  Sj'])hax,  the  sur- 
render of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  except  20  ships,  and  the  payment 
of  4000  talents  for  tlic  expenses  of  the  war, — in  short,  the  reduction 
of  Carthage  to  the  rank  of  the  chief  city  of  Africa  Proper,  amidst 
doubtful  allies  and  disaffected  subjects,  stripped  of  all  Imperial 
and  maritime  power,  and  with  Masinissa  i)lanted  as  a thorn  in  her 
side. 

Such  terras  could  only  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  a crushing 
defeat ; and  the  AVaterloo  of  ancient  history  was  fought  at  Zajia, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Bagradius,  on  the  confines  of  Zeugitana 
and  Byzacium.*  In  no  great  battle  was  tliere  ever  less  of  acci- 
dent; in  none  did  the  issue  depend  more  on  the  skill  of  the 
generals  and  the  character  of  the  troops.  The  commanders  were 
well  matched,  but  not  so  the  forces  at  their  disposal.  Scipio  had 
two  veteran  legions,  with  a proportionate  number  of  auxiliaries, 
accustomed  to  act  in  tlie  perfect  unity  of  their  well-known  tactics, 
devoted  to  their  leader,  and  home  along  by  his  own  enthusiastic 
faith  in  the  destiny  to  which  the  gods  had  called  him.  Hannibal, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  to  eke  out  the  relics  of  his  veteran  army 
with  the  African  levies  and  the  Carthaginian  militia,  of  whom  the 
latter  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  Libyans,  while  the  former  re- 
membered how  often  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  Carthaginians.  On  both  sides  the  infantry  were  drawn  up  in 


* Both  the  exact  place  and  time  of  the  battle  arc  ancertain.  Zama,  probably  the 
place  afterwards  calletl  Zama  Regia,  from  being  the  residence  of  Juba,  is  supposed  to 
be  now  represented  by  some  mins  near  Jama.  The  usual  calculation,  which  tisM 
the  date  by  means  of  a solar  edij^se  to  October  19,  n.c.  202,  is  scarcely  trustworthy; 
and  the  sequence  of  events  seems  to  imply  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  spring. 
The  parallel  between  Zama  and  Waterloo  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Aniold  in  the  followng 
terms: — “Twice  lias  there  Ix'en  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest  individual 
genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a great  nation  ; and  in  Ixith  cases  the 
nation  has  been  victorious.  For  seventeen  years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome  ; for 
sixteen  years  Naj>olGon  Bonaparte  strove  against  England.  The  efforts  of  the  first 
ended  in  Zama:  those  of  the  second  in  Waterloo”  {History  of  vol.  iii.  p.  0*2). 

Sir  Edward  Creasy  has  further  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  parallel  Iwtween 
the  victoriou.s  gtmerals.  “Scipio  and  Wellington  lK>th  hold  for  many  years  com- 
mands of  high  importance,  but  distant  from  the  main  theatre  of  war.  The  jwrae 
country  was  the  scene  of  the  principal  military  career  of  each.  It  was  in  Spain  that 
Scipio,  like  Wellington,  successively  encouiilerwl  and  overthrew  nearly  all  the  sub- 
ordinate generals  of  the  enemy  before  being  opposed  to  the  chief  champion  and 
conqueror  himself.  Both  Scipio  and  Wellington  restored  their  countrymen’s  con- 
fidence in  nnns,  when  shaken  by  a serie.s  of  reverses.  And  each  of  them  closed  a 
long  and  perilous  war  by  a complete  and  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  chosen  leafier 
and  the  chosen  veterans  of  the  {Dccisite  BatiUsy  pp.  127,  128). 
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three  lines,  with  the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  the  Romans  being  in 
their  regular  order,  while  Hannibal  placed  his  Africans  in  the  first 
rank,  the  militia  of  Carthage  in  tlie  second,  and  his  veterans  in 
the  third.  His  van  was  covered  by  a formidalilc  array  of  80  ele- 
phants ; but  long  experience  had  taught  the  Romans  how  little 
these  beasts  were  to  1m;  dreaded,  and  Scipio  left  intervals  to  permit 
of  their  free  passage  through  his  linos.  Tlieir  unwieldy  strength 
was  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  transference  to  the 
Roman  side  of  the  arm  in  which  Carthage  had  hitherto  been 
strongest,  the  Numidian  cavalry,  who  were  now  imited  under  the 
command  of  Masinissa.  It  was  this  inequality  that  decided  the 
first  stage  of  the  conflict.  Tlie  charge  of  the  elephants  was  spent 
upon  the  empty  spaces  in  the  Roman  line ; and,  galled  with  mis- 
siles as  tliey  ptissed  by,  they  were  driven  to  the  right  and  left 
among  the  Carthaginian  cavalrj',  which,  while  thus  disordered, 
was  dispersed  by  the  Numidians  of  Masinissa.  Meanwhile  the 
contest  between  the  first  lines  of  the  infientry  lasted  till  both  were 
so  disordered  and  exhausted  tis  to  fall  ba<‘k  upon  the  second  ranks. 
Tlien  was  seen  the  fatal  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  Punic 
army.  Tlie  Carthaginian  militia,  always  unable  to  j)ut  out  their 
strength  till  driven  to  bay  within  their  walls,  gave  such  faint  sup- 
])ort  that  the  Libyans  deemed  themselves  once  more  l>etrayetl, 
and  began  to  cut  their  way  through  the  second  line.  Hannibal, 
with  consummate  skill,  brought  up  his  reserve  to  the  front,  forcing 
aside  the  confused  masses  of  his  first  tw’o  lines  to  the  right  and 
left,  while  Scipio  led  forward  his  second  and  third  lines  to  the 
flanks  of  his  first,  which  still  held  its  ground.  Though  fearfully 
outnumbered,  the  veterans  of  Hannibal  fought  like  men  who  had 
so  often  comjuered  in  Italy,  and  yielded  not  an  inch  of  ground. 
But  by  this  time  the  Roman  cavalry,  returning  from  the  pursuit, 
surrounded  the  devoted  band,  and,  by  a strange  revolution  of  for- 
tune, a movement  such  ns  had  almost  annihilated  the  Romans  at 
Cannee  enabled  the  very  survivors  of  that  fatal  field  to  destroy 
their  conquerors  still  more  completely  on  the  plain  of  Zama: 
20,000  Carthaginians  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  as  many 
more  were  taken  prisoners.  In  a wortl,  the  army  was  annihilated, 
and  Hannibal  himself  escaped  with  a handful  of  men  to  Hadrume- 
tum.  His  conduct  of  the  battle  elicitcsl  the  warmest  admiration 
of  his  young  conqueror,  and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
courtesies  exchatjged  between  them  wdien  they  met  some  years 
later  at  the  court  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Ephesus,  where  Han- 
nibal was  in  exile  when  Scipio  went  there  as  an  ambassador.  In 
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answer  to  an  eiujuiry,  whom  ho  esteemed  tlie  greatest  of  generals, 
Hannibal  replied,  “ Alexander  the  Great”  “But  who  was  the 
second  ?”  asked  Scipio.  “ Pyrrhus,”  was  the  tantalizing  answer. 
“ And  who  the  third  ?”  “ Myself.”  Sur[)rised  at  having  found  no 
place  as  yet,  Scipio  rejoined,  “ What  then  would  you  have  said  if 
you  had  conquered  me  at  Zama?”  “ Then,”  exclaimed  Hannibal, 
“ I should  have  ranked  myself  above  Alexander,  above  PjTrhus, 
above  every  other  general.” 

Such  feelings  of  admiration  may  have  mingled  with  the  generous 
impulses  and  the  motives  of  sound  policy  which  induced  Scipio  to 
grant  tolerable  terms  of  peace.  He  was  too  wise  to  drive  Car- 
thage to  despair,  while  the  Numidians  were  still  recent  allies,  and 
the  Libyans  had  not  declared  decidedly  for  Home ; with  the  in- 
ternal strength  of  the  city  as  yet  untried,  and  above  all  with 
such  a general  as  Hannibal.  He  has  been  accused  of  hurr3ung  on 
the  peace,  for  fear  of  leaving  a successor  to  reap  the  honours  of 
the  war ; but  the  glory  of  his  victory  placed  him  above  the  danger 
of  an  immediate  rccal,  and  the  resistance  offered  to  the  younger 
Scipio,  when  Carthage  was  in  her  extremity,  proved  the  wisdom 
of  not  provoking  such  resistance  now.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  noble  mind  of  Scipio  was  swayed  by  higher  motives,  which  the 
better  pmrt  of  the  Senate  would  comprehend  and  share.  The  inso- 
lent pride,  which  regards  the  destruction  of  a foe  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  his  defeat,  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  insensate.  It 
has  been  condemned  by  all  true  statesmen,  from  the  time  of  him 
who  protested  against  putting  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  to 
those  who  had  in  our  own  times  to  decide  the  fate  of  France.  “Is 
it  to  be  supposed,”  exclaims  the  eloquent  German  historian, 

“ that  one  so  generous,  unprejudiced,  and  intelligent  as  Scipio, 
should  not  have  asked  himself  of  what  benefit  it  could  be  to  his 
countiy,  now  that  the  political  power  of  the  Carthaginian  city  was 
annihilated,  utterly  to  destroy  that  primitive  seat  of  commerce  and 
of  agriculture,  and  wickedly  to  overthrow  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  the  then  existing  civilization  ? The  time  had  not  yet  come 
when  the  first  men  of  Rome  lent  themselves  to  demolish  the  civi- 
lization of  their  neighbours,  and  frivolously  fancied  that  they  could 
wash  away  from  themselves  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  nation  by 
shedding  an  idle  tear.” 

Nor  was  the  magnanimity  of  Hannibal  less  conspicuous  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  The  peace  j>arty  at  Car- 
thage left  to  him  the  odium  of  the  negociation.  He  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  terms  which  would  disable  Carthage  from 
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becoming  again  the  rival  of  Home,  and  himself  from  renewing  tlie 
great  Barcine  enterprise.  The  stake  hail  been  played  and  lost, 
and  the  forfeit  was  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  revenge  of  Rome. 
Carthage  was  jilaced  so  completely  at  her  feet,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  the  great  Eastern  wars,  and 
resistance  was  only  roused  at  length  when  the  doom  of  the  city 
was  pronounced.  Besides  the  conditions  already  prescribed  in 
favour  of  Rome  and  3Iasinissa,  and  the  increase  of  the  pecuniary 
demand  to  an  annual  contribution  of  200  talents  (nearly  £50,000), 
the  Carthaginians  bound  themselves  to  make  no  war  upon  Romo 
or  her  allies  beyond  the  limits  of  Africa,  and  not  to  go  to  war  even 
in  Africa  itself  without  the  permission  of  the  Romans.  Thus  she 
was  restricted  within  the  limits  of  her  original  territorj'  in  Zeugi- 
tana  and  Byzacium,  with  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Tripolis, 
hemmed  in  on  the  land  side  by  Masinissa’s  Numidian  hordes,* 
shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean  by  Rome,  and  reduced  to  a con- 
dition little  more  than  tributary.  The  peace  was  ratified  in  b.c. 
201,  and  with  this  closing  year  of  a century  Carthage  virtually 
disappears  from  the  history  of  the  world,  until  our  attention  is 
recalled  to  the  brief  episode  of  her  destruction. 

The  military  career  of  Hannibal  in  his  country’s  service  was  closed, 
when — like  Wellington  and  Napoleon — ho  was  but  45  years  old; 
and,  if  he  was  not  destined,  like  the  former,  to  influence  the  policy 
of  a long  peace  won  by  victory,  neither  did  he  die,  like  the  latter, 
in  distant  exile,  till  he  had  made  more  than  one  efibrt  to  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  his  country.  The  vast  influence  he  had  won  in  spite 
of  his  defeat — confessed  by  his  opponents  when  they  left  the  peace 
negociations  in  his  hands — and  the  power  acquired  by  the  popular 
party  through  the  obvious  incapacity  of  the  nobles,  enabled  him  to 
commence  an  internal  reform  as  a new  basis  of  political  power 
for  Carthage.  We  have  already  noticed  the  nature  of  this  reform, 
and  its  inevitable  failure  through  tlie  hopeless  corruption  of  the 
people  ; but  his  political  ascendancy  seems  to  have  lasted  during 
the  nine  years  that  he  remained  at  Carthage.  Meanwhile,  it  is  no 
discredit  to  the  enthusiastic  jiatriot  and  the  enemy  devoted  by  a 
life-long  vow,  if  he  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  the  foes  of 
Rome,  though  the  details  of  such  intrigues  are  recorded  only  by 
his  enemies.  It  was  no  fault  of  Hannibal,  but  a striking  example 

* It  should  be  remembered  that  tho  Nuniidinn  kiufjdom  of  Masini.s.sa  did  not 
merely  lie,  like  tho  Numidia  of  the  maps,  to  the  west  of  the  Carthopniaii  territoi-y 
(Africa  Propria),  but  swept  round  it  on  the  south,  to  the  I.esser  Syrtis,  and  still 
further  ea.stward,  below  Tripolis. 
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of  the  i)r()viilentiiil  dispeiisatiou  hy  whicli  tlio  coiirse  of  events  is 
ordered,  that  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  SjTia  reserved  their 
attacks  till  Home  could  deal  with  them  singly.  At  length,  when 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  his  war  with 
Rome,  the  Auti-Harcine  fiiction  at  Carthage  denounced  Hannibal 
as  an  abettor  of  the  Syrian  king.  Cn.  Servilius  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Carthage,  openly  to  demand  an  explanation,  but 
secretly  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  or  even,  as  is  alleged 
by  some,  his  assassination.  Hannibal  remained  all  day  at  his 
post  in  the  Senate  and  Forum  and  took  part  in  the  discussion,  but 
at  nightfall  he  rode  off  to  his  marine  villa,  where  in  a hidden  bay 
he  had  ships  always  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  left  the  ambassador 
to  carry  laick  to  Rome  the  alarming  news  of  his  csca])o.  He  was 
received  with  oj)en  arms  by  Antiochus  at  Ephesus  (b.c.  195),  anil 
arranged  a plan  of  camjaiign,  in  which  his  military  genius  and 
his  stciulfiust  enmity  to  Rome  were  equally  consjiicuous ; but,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  following  chajiter,  only  so  much  of  it  was 
adopted  as  involved  Hannilsd  in  his  last  defeat,  fighting  at  sea 
against  Rome  aided  by  the  ships  of  Carthage.  AVhen  the  rejection 
of  his  advice  produce<l  the  foreseen  result,  and  Antiochus  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Scipios  at  Magnesia  (n.c.  190),  the  surrender  of 
Hannibal  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Once  more  he 
fled  to  the  court  of  Prusias  of  Bithynia;  but  the  Romans  could  feel 
no  security  while  their  dreaded  enemy  still  lived,  and  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus  was  sent  to  demand  his  surrender  or  death.  Hannibal's 
bouse  was  beset  by  jissassins,  and  he  chose  death  by  taking  poison. 
“ Ho  had  long  been  prepared  to  do  so,”  adds  a Roman,  “ for  he 
knew  the  Romans  and  the  fiiith  of  kings.  Tlie  year  of  his  death 
is  imccrtain ; probably  he  died  in  the  latter  half  of  b.c.  183,  at  the 
age  of  70.  When  he  was  born,  Rome  was  contending  with 
doubtful  success  for  the  possession  of  Sicily;  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  West  wholly  subdued,  and  to  fight  his  owi  last 
battle  with  the  Romans  against  the  vessels  of  his  native  city, 
which  had  itself  become  Roman ; and  he  wm  constrained  at  last 
to  remain  a mere  spectator,  while  Rome  overi)Owered  the  East  as 
the  tempest  overpowers  the  ship  that  lias  no  one  at  the  helm,  and 
to  feel  that  he  alone  was  the  pilot  that  could  have  weathered  the 
storm.  There  was  left  to  him  no  further  ho]>e  to  be  disa[)pointed 
when  he  died;  but  he  had  honestly,  through  fifty  years  of  struggle, 
kept  the  oath  he  had  sworn  when  a boy.”*  His  great  adversary 
Scipio  died,  probably  in  the  same  year,  in  voluntary  exile. 

• Mommsen,  History  of  Jioinf,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
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At  Rome  the  peace  was  celebrated  with  rejoicings  not  yet  free 
from  the  clash  of  bitterness  infused  by  the  survival  of  their  great 
enemy,  wliose  smiremc  personal  influence  in  the  contest  their  own 
writers  justly  mark  by  calling  it  the  llannikdic^  as  well  as  the 
Second  Tunic  'NVtu'.  Its  result  was  to  make  tlie  great  rival  of 
Home  her  vassal,  and  the  warlike  Africans,  who  had  formed  the 
chief  military  strength  of  Carthage,  her  allies; — to  transfer  from 
the  I’hcenician  to  the  Latin  republic  the  dominion  of  the  seas  and 
the  emiiire  of  the  West,  where  Spain  and  the  islands  were  jiro- 
vinces  of  Rome  and  Mcissilia  her  close  ally ; — and  to  foreshadow 
the  great  conflict  with  the  East,  of  which  a beginning  had  been 
made  in  the  fitful  hostilities  with  Macedonia.  Meanwhile  much  had 
still  to  be  done  in  Italy  Itself.  The  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  had 
to  be  reduced  to  a state  which  should  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  assist  another  invader,  and  the  Sabellian  and  Greek  states, 
which  had  for  a time  been  seduced  to  the  side  of  Hannibal,  had  to 
be  Latinized  more  and  more  by  the  confiscation  of  their  lands,  tho 
imposition  of  Latin  customs,  and  tho  foundation  of  Latin  colonies. 
In  the  ten  years  following  the  second  Punic  war,  colonics  were 
planted  at  Venusia,  Xiuuia,  Cosa,  Sipontum,  Croton,  Salernum, 
and  oUier  places  ; and  some  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  south 
received  Latin  names ; thus,  Thurii  became  Copia,  and  Vibo 
Vulentia.  It  was  slower  work  to  restore  the  ruined  cities  and  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  population  and  in  the  culture  of  the  land, 
caused  by  the  fifteen  years  during  which  Italy  hail  been  the  theatre 
of  the  war.  The  extent  to  which  the  country  sufiered  from  its 
inveterate  sore  of  brigandage  is  attested  by  the  condemnation  in 
one  year  of  7000  robbers  in  Apulia  alone.  Finally,  the  old  simple 
habits  of  the  Latin  rural  population  and  of  the  yeomen  burgesses 
of  Rome  had  been  completely  undermined.  But  time  was  re- 
quired to  decide  how  far  these  evils  would  affect  the  stabihty  of 
the  republic,  and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  brilliant  prospect 
of  foreign  conquest  opened  by  the  victory  over  Cartilage.  For  the 
present  there  was  enough  to  fill  the  minds  of  men,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  as  they  shared  or  witnessed  the  triumphal  procession 
of  the  young  conqueror  to  the  Capitol,  to  thank  the  gods  to  whom 
he  never  ceased  to  give  the  glory  of  his  exploits. 
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After  tbU  shall  he  [the  king  of  the  nortli]  turn  his  face  unto  the  Isles,  and  shall 
take  many  : but  a prinre  for  bis  own  l>ehalf  sltall  cause  the  reproach  offered  by  him  to 
cease  ; without  his  owu  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn  upon  him.  Then  he  shall  turn 
his  face  toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land  ; bat  he  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be 
found.” — Daniel  xi.  18,  19. 


acorssioN  of  Philip  t. — state  op  uaoedunia  a5D  grebcb — Philip's  fart  in  the 

SOCIAL  WAR— UlS  ALUANCE  WITH  CARTUAOE — FIRST  MACEDONIAN  WAR — ANTI- 
MACEDONIAN  LRAOt'E — ATTALCB  AND  THE  RHODIANS — AFFAIRS  OF  EGYPT — PEACE 
WITH  PHILIP — RENEWED  MACEDONIAN  INTRIGUES — ALLIANCE  OP  PHILIP  AND  AXTID* 
CHU8  TUB  GREAT — VIEWS  OF  ROME  REGARDING  THE  BAST — EMBASSY  TO  EOYIT, 
ANT10CHU8,  AND  PHILIP— THE  SECOND  MACEDONIAN  WAR — TITUS  QUISCT1C8  FLAMI- 
MINUS — PHILIP  LOSES  NORTHERN  GREECE— THE  ACH.£AN  LEAGUE  JOINS  THE  ROMANS 
— PROPOSALS  FOR  PEACE— BATTLE  OF  CYNuSCEPIIALJI— PEACE  WITH  PHILIP — THE 
FREEDOM  OF  GREECE  PROCLAIMED  BY  FLAMININUS — HIS  TRIUMPH — DISCONTENT  OF 
THE  .STOLIANS— THEIR  INTRIGUES  WITH  ANTli»CIir8 — REVIEW  OF  THE  8TR2AN 
KINGDOM — WARS  WITH  EGYPT  FoR  C<ELE-SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE — INVASION  OF  AND 
WARS  WITH  THE  PARTHIAN8 — AFFAIRS  OF  ASIA  MINOR —ACCESSION  OF  ANTIOCHUS 
THE  GREAT — HIS  WARLIKE  VIGOUR— REVOLT  OF  MEDIA  AND  PERSIA  SUPPRESSED — 
H18  WAR  WITH  EGYPT  AND  DEFEAT  AT  BAPHIA — WARS  IN  ASIA  MINOR  AND  WITH 
THE  PARTIilANB  — DEATH  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILOPATOR — ALLIANCE  OF  ANTIOCHUS  AND 
PHILIP — CONQUEST  OF  CILICIA,  CaLE-SYRIA,  AND  PALKSTINE — ATTACK  ON  ATTALLS, 
THE  RHOmANS,  AND  THE  GREEK  CITIES  OF  ASIA  MINOR —SUCCESSES  OF  ANTIOCHUS 
ON  THR  11KLLESI*0NT— HE  CROSSES  OVER  INTO  EUROPE  AND  OCCUPIES  THRACE — PRO- 
TESTS OF  THE  ROMANS-  FLIGHT  Of  HANNIBAL  TO  ANTIOCHUS — HE  PREPARES  FOR 
WAR — THE  JETOLIANH  SEIZE  DEMETRIAS  AND  DBOLARE  WAR  WITH  ROME  — ANTIOCHUS 
LANDS  IN  GREECE— BEGINNING  OF  TUB  ASIATIC  WAR — ATTITUDE  OF  MACEDONIA  AND 
THE  GREEKS  — DEFEAT  OF  ANTIOCHUS  AT  THERMOPYL.S — GREECE  AGAIN  SUBJECT  TO 
ROME — REDUCTION  OF  THE  JITOLIANS — MARITIME  CAMPAIGN — ROMAN  EXPEDITION 
TO  ASIA — BATTLE  OF  MAGNESIA — FALL  OF  THR  SYRIAN  EMPIRE — WAR  WITH  THE 
GALATIANS — THR  KINOIKjM  OF  PEBOAMUS — SETTLEMENT  OF  ASIA  AND  ORBECE — THE 
JBTOLIANS  AGAIN  SUBDUED — PHILIP  AND  TUB  ACUJEA NS— DEATH  OF  ANTloCUUS. 

The  police  with  Carthage  had  scarcclj*  lasted  for  a year,  when 
the  consul,  P.  Sulpicins  Galba,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  moved 
in  the  assembly  of  the  centimies  a declaration  of  war  against 
Philip  V.  of  Macetlonia,  on  account  of  his  attacks  upon  the  allies 
of  Rome  in  the  East.  Under  this  able  i)rince,  who  had  ascended 
the  throne  in  B.C.  220,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Macedonia  had 
acquired  a position  which  marked  her  as  the  one  among  all  tlie 
Hellenistic  states  best  fitted  to  set  bounds  to  the  advance  of  Rome 
towards  the  East.  Alone  of  all  the  kingdoms  which  hafl  arisen 
out  of  the  disruption  of  Alexander’s  empire,  she  had  preserved 
much  of  the  native  Macedonian  \ngoiir  and  of  the  comitact  military 
organization  bj'  which  that  empire  had  been  ac<piired  ; and  the 
establishment  of  her  monarchy  on  a more  despotic  basis,  at  the 
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expense  of  the  great  chieftains,  had  helped  to  consolidate  her  power 
for  war.  By  the  vigour  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  and  his  successors, 
the  country  had  recovered  surprisingly  from  the  effect  of  the  great 
Gallic  invasion,  and  the  garrisons  on  the  frontier  were  strong 
enough  to  protect  her  from  tlie  Celtic  and  Illyrian  barbarians. 
In  Greece,  though  no  longer  wielding  the  supremacy  she  had 
possessed  before  the  rise  of  the  .^Itolian  and  Achaean  Leagues, 
she  held  the  balance  between  those  confederacies,  and  had  still 
a dominion  of  her  own  over  large  portions  of  the  peninsula. 
Thessaly  and  Magnesia  were  entirely  hers,  with  the  central  states 
of  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Doris ; and  among  other  positions  else- 
where, she  held  the  three  great  fortresses  of  Corinth,  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  and  Demetrias  in  Magnesia,  which  were  known  as  “ the 
three  fetters  of  the  Greeks.”  AVhile  Sparta  had  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  tyrants,  and  Athens  was  content  to  barter  freedom  for  the 
enjoyments  of  literature  and  philosophy,  the  renmants  of  Hel- 
lenic vigour  were  found  chiefly  among  the  northern  states,  most 
of  which  were  subject  to  Macedonia.  However  inferior  in  mag- 
nitude and  external  splendour  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  she  surpassed  the  former  in  the  compactness  of  her  strength, 
while  she  was  as  much  above  the  latter  in  force  as  below  it  in 
devotion  to  literature  and  science.  The  Macedonian  monarchy, 
in  short,  had  more  of  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  republic  than  all 
the  Oriental  kingdoms  put  together ; and,  if  Philip  could  have 
obtained  the  position  of  his  great  namesake,  as  the  head  of  a 
united  Hellas,  or  even  if  he  had  made  the  timely  decision  to  give 
an  energetic  support  to  Hannibal,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  course 
of  history  might  have  been  changed.  How  little  such  a change 
would  have  benefited  the  world,  must  at  once  be  felt  by  any  one 
who  considers  the  absence  of  all  congenial  elements  between 
Macedonia  and  Carthage,  and  the  evil  eiiects  of  destroying  the 
Latinism  now  established  in  Italy. 

Tlie  course  pursued  by  Philip  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
precluded  any  such  disastrous  experiment.  A Miicedonian  alli- 
ance had  long  been  a cherished  scheme  of  the  Barcine  family ; 
and,  had  Antigonus  Doson  lived,  it  might  probably  have  been 
made  in  time  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  But 
Philip’s  attention  was  diverted  from  the  West  by  the  prospect  of 
becoming  the  arbiter  of  Greece.  The  great  defeat  of  Aratus  and 
the  Achroans  by  the  Ailtoliana  led  the  former  to  seek  his  aid,  and 
for  three  years  he  was  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  Social  War,*  as 

• 8eo  p.  117. 
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not  to  interfere  even  when  the  Romans  conquered  and  expelled 
his  ally  Demetrius  of  Pharos.*  But  that  active  chieftain,  finding 
refuge  at  the  Macedonian  court,  used  all  his  influence  to  induce 
Philip  to  begin  war  with  the  Romans  ; and  the  king’s  disposition 
to  the  enterprise  appears  to  have  been  a motive  for  the  peace 
which  he  concluded  with  the  .dDtolians  (b.c.  217).  There  was 
wanting,  however,  the  mutual  confidence,  which  would  have 
placed  Philip  in  tlie  position  of  general  of  the  Greeks  for  the  war 
with  Rome.  He  knew  not  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  trans- 
forming himself  from  the  oppressor  into  the  champion  of  Greece. 
When  at  length  the  news  of  Cannie  decided  him  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Carthage,  and  he  promised  to  make  a descent  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Itidy,  his  first  enterprise,  against  Apollonia,  was 
abandoned  with  a ridiculous  precipitancy,  on  a false  alarm  of  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  fleet  (b.c.  216).  A reason,  or  excuse, 
for  further  delay  arose  out  of  the  capture  by  the  Roman  fleet  of 
the  envoys  he  sent  into  Italy  to  ratify  the  treaty  W'ith  Hannibal, 
and  the  Romans  used  the  interval  in  strengthening  Brundisium, 
as  the  key  of  the  Adriatic  (b.c.  215).  Fearing  to  encounter  their 
fleet  with  his  light  Illyrian  transports,  Philip  at  length  preferred 
his  own  immediate  interest  to  keeping  fiiith  with  Hannibal,  and 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  Roman  possessions  in  Epirus.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  First  Macedonian  War  (b.c.  214).  The 
Senate  met  the  provocation  by  assuming  the  offensive;  and  a fleet 
despatched  from  Brundisium  recaptured  Oricum,  reinforced  Apol- 
lonia, and  stormed  the  camp  of  Philip,  who  thereupon  suspended 
active  measures. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Rome  to  suffer  him  to  rest.  The 
capture  of  Tarentum  by  Hannibal  created  a fresh  necessity  for 
providing  against  an  invasion  from  Macedonia;  and  the  odium 
created  by  Philip’s  arbitrary  conduct,  and  especially  by  his 
murder  of  Aratus,  gave  the  opportunity  for  consolidating  a new 
league  against  him  (n.c.  213).  It  was  now  that  the  Romans 
chose  their  part  between  the  two  great  Hellenic  confederacies,  on 
the  application  of  the  J2tolinns  for  aid  against  Philip.  Lievinus, 
the  admiral  of  the  Adriatic  fleet,  appeared  at  the  assembly  of  the 
A^ltolians,  and  promised  them  the  long-coveted  possession  of  Acar- 
nania  as  the  price  of  their  alliance  with  Rome.  The  league  was 
joined  by  all  the  states  not  united  with  the  Achaians, — Athens, 
Sparta,  Messene,  Elis ; and  for  the  first  time  the  Romans  came 
into  contact  with  the  Asiatic  kingdoms  by  the  accession  of 

* See  p.  420, 
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Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  confederacy. 
It  was  well  for  tliem  tliat  Autiochus  the  Great,  occupied  with  his 
rivalry  against  Egypt,  and  with  the  disorders  in  his  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, showed  a hesitation  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  Philip,  like 
that  of  tl>e  latter  in  helping  Hannibal ; while  Ptolemy  IV.  of 
Egypt  adhered  to  the  alliance  formed  by  his  grandfather  with 
the  Re-public.*  This  league  was  formed  in  the  same  year  in 
which  tlie  Romans  gained  their  great  success  at  Syracuse  (b.c. 
212).  The  object  of  the  Romans — that  of  finding  full  occupation 
for  Philip  at  home — was  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  the  desola- 
tion of  Greece  by  a purposeless  war;  the  alliance  of  Attalus 
enabled  them  to  assail  tlie  eastern  coast,  just  as  their  Adriatic 
fleet  commanded  the  western ; and  while  these  bonds  were  drawn 
round  Hellas  herself,  citizens  of  Hellenic  states  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  .ffitolians  at  length  awoke  to  the  curse  which  their 
foreign  alliance  had  brought  upon  the  land,  and,  being  at  the 
same  time  hard  pressed  by  the  Achroans,  they  concluded  a sepa- 
rate peace  with  Philip  (b.c.  206).  The  Romans,  who  were  now 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  instead  of  resenting  their 
desertion,  followed  their  example ; and  so  ended  the  First  Mace- 
donian War  (b.c.  205). 

It  soon  appeared  that  Philip  had  accepted  the  peace  from 
motives  of  convenience  rather  than  good  faith.  While  pursuing 
his  aggrandizement  in  Greece  and  the  iEga;an,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  attack  both  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  who  still  maintained  the 
independence  they  had  secured  under  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
and  had  made  an  alliance  with  tlie  Romans.  At  the  same  time 
he  entered  into  closer  relations  with  Antiochus  the  Great;  and  tlie 
designs  of  the  Syrian  and  Macedonian  kings  on  Egj’pt,  upon  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  became  so  evident,  that  the 
guardians  of  his  infant  son,  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphaiies,  placed  the 
young  king  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Senate.  All  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  interference  oT  Rome  in  the  East,  which 
Antiochus  and  Philip  ought  long  before  to  have  anticijiated  by 
effective  aid  to  Hannibal.  It  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that 
Philij)  suffered  a force  of  4000  Macedonian  volunteers  to  embark 
for  Africa,  whose  presence  at  Zama,  so  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  jicucc,  was  a senseless  provocation  to  Rome,  and  no  real 
help  to  Carthage.  He  was  still  pursuing  the  war  with  Attains 
and  the  Rhodians  for  the  possession  of  Caria,  when  the  peace  with 
Carthage  left  Rome  at  liberty  to  succour  her  Eastern  allies. 
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That  is  a short-sighted  view  of  this  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  which  represents  the  Romans  as  having  no  sooner 
secured  the  supremacy  of  the  West,  than  they  began  to  meditate, 
in  the  spirit  of  wanton  aggression,  the  conquest  of  the  East.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  tlie  history  of  their  conquests, 
that  the  same  enemies,  whose  hesitating  and  divided  policy  secured 
them  the  victorj-,  were  always  prompt  to  provoke  the  struggle; 
while  on  their  part,  a general  policy  of  aggression  bore,  in  many 
particular  cases,  more  than  the  mere  appearance  of  reluctance  in 
taking  up  the  challenge.  Many  of  the  wars  of  the  Republic  bear, 
in  this  respect,  a close  analogy  to  those  by  which  our  Indian  empire 
has  been  extended.  In  the  present  case,  the  exhaustion  of  Italy 
was  an  overpowering  motive  for  a conciliator}'  policy,  especially  as 
it  seemed  that  the  war  must  be  carried  on  at  once  in  Greece  and 
Asia.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ever  the  principles  of  national 
honour  and  interest  can  furnish  a justification  for  war,  it  was  plain 
that  Rome  must  repel  Philip’s  attacks  on  herself  and  her  allies. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  war  with  Macedonia,  and 
to  avert  it,  if  possible,  in  the  East.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
mediate  between  Antioebus  and  Egypt  The  former  was  permitted 
to  pursue  his  designs  on  Syria ; and  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  was  sent, 
as  guardian  of  the  infant  king,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
latter  ; while  every  effort  was  used  to  strengthen  the  confederacy 
of  the  Greeks  with  the  Rhodians  and  Attains  against  Philip. 
Meanwhile,  the  proprietor,  M.  Valerius  Ltevinus,  was  sent  with  the 
Sicilian  fleet  of  thirty-eight  sail  to  the  A^gajan,  where  Philip  was 
rapidly  subduing  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  so  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  dominions  of  Attains.  It  was  after  the  capture 
of  Abydos, — where  the  defenders  were  slain  almost  to  a man,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  chose  a voluntary  death  as  soon  as  the 
capitulation  was  signed, — that  Philip  received  the  Roman  envoys  on 
their  rctOTn  from  Eg}'pt  and  Syria.  He  listened  to  theii’  demands 
— that  he  should  make  war  upon  none  of  the  Greek  states,  that  ho 
should  restore  the  places  he  had  taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  consent 
to  an  arbitration  concerning  bis  injuries  against  Attains  and  the 
Rhodians, — only  replying,  with  polite  insolence,  “ that  he  would 
excuse  what  the  envoy  had  said,  because  he  was  young,  handsome, 
and  a Roman.”  But,  while  the  ambassadors  were  still  at  Athens, 
the  casus  belli  which  they  had  sought  to  extract  from  the  king  was 
supplied  by  an  attack  made  on  the  city  by  the  Macedonian  general, 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  two  Acarnanians  for  intruding  upon  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  (b.c.  201). 
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Still  the  desire  of  the  Roman  people  for  an  interval  of  rest  found 
utterance  through  the  Tribunes  in  the  Comitia,  and  tlic  motion  of 
Sulpicius  for  war  with  Philip  was  at  first  rejected.  But  the  dread 
of  a new  invasion  of  Italy  prevailed,  and  the  chief  burthen  of  the 
levy  was  thrown  on  the  allies.  Sulpicius  Galba  landed  at  Apol- 
lonia  with  an  army  of  two  legions  and  1000  Numidian  horse,  to 
which  the  spoils  of  Carthage  enabled  the  Romans  for  tlie  first  time 
to  add  a force  of  elephants ; and  a fleet  of  180  vessels  was  stationed 
at  Corcyra.  While  the  consul  was  detained  by  sickness  at  Apol- 
lonia,  a division  of  tlie  fleet  sailed  to  the  aid  of  Athens,  under 

C.  Claudius  Cento.  Finding  the  city  secure  for  the  present.  Cento 
made  a coup  de  main  on  Chalcis  ; and  Philip  hastened  from 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly  only  in  time  to  find  his  chief  maritime 
fortress  laid  in  ruins.  He  retaliated  by  a merciless  ravaging  of 
Attica,  which  was  long  remembered  for  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  sivered  groves  and  tombs  of  the  Attic  heroes  at  Academus 
(b.c.  200). 

The  campaign  of  b.c.  199  was  arduous  and  indecisive.  A com- 
bined invasion  of  Macedonia  involved  the  Romans  in  great  risks, 
and  their  victory  at  the  pass  of  Eordtea  was  followed  by  their 
retreat  to  tlie  coast.  The  aid  of  Antiochus  might  now  have 
enabled  Philip  to  assume  the  offensive,  but  his  first  movements 
in  Asia  Minor  were  checked  by  the  demand  of  the  Romans  that  he 
should  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Attains.  Trusting,  however, 
to  his  support,  Philip  advanced  into  Illyria,  down  the  course  of 
the  Aous  ( I’iosa  or  Uoiussa),  which  falls  into  the  sea  by  Apollonia, 
and  occupied  the  pass  between  the  mountains  of  Airopus  and 
Asnaiis  (b.c.  198).  While  the  hostile  armies  confronted  each 
other  in  this  position,  the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamikinus  arrived 
to  assume  his  command.  He  was  a young  man  of  thirty,  belonging 
to  that  new  generation  who,  with  the  Greek  culture,  had  assumed 
a large  share  of  Greek  versatility,  at  the  expense,  as  the  opposite 
party  alleged,  of  the  old  Roman  integrity.  “A  skilful  officer  and 
a better  diplomatist,  he  was  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted 
for  the  management  of  the  troubled  afiairs  of  Greece.  Yet  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  better,  both  for  Home  and  for  Greece,  if 
the  choice  had  fallen  on  one  less  full  of  Hellenic  sympathies,  and 
if  the  general  despatched  thither  had  been  a man  who  would  neither 
have  been  bribed  by  delicate  flattery  nor  stung  by  pungent  sar- 
casm ; who  would  not,  amidst  literary  and  artistic  reminiscences, 
have  overlooked  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Hel- 
lenic states ; and  who,  while  treating  Hellas  according  to  its  deserts, 
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would  have  spared  the  Romans  the  trouble  of  striving  after  unat- 
tainable ideals.”*  The  consul  found  the  position  of  the  king  too 
strong  to  be  carried,  even  with  the  reinforcements  he  had  brought, 
and  both  armies  lay  encamped  for  forty  days.  Meanwhile  Philip 
souglit  an  interview  with  Flamininus  to  treat  of  jicacc.  The  king 
ofl'ered  to  restore  his  conquests  and  give  satisfaction  for  his  in- 
juries to  the  Hellenic  states ; but  the  negociation  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  demand  of  the  consul,  that  Thessaly  should  become  a por- 
tion of  free  Hellas.  At  length  the  treacher)'  of  some  Epirote  nobles 
discovered  to  the  Roman  a pass  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn 
Philijfs  position,  while  attacking  him  in  front,  and  the  king  was  - 
compelled  to  retreat  with  a loss  of  2000  men.  He  abandoned 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  destroying  all  the  towns  except  the  fortresses, 
and  fell  back  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  to  defend  the  entrance  into 
Macedonia.  All  northern  Greece  now  lay  open  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  states  hastened  to  make  their  submission,  except  theAcar- 
nanians,  wdio  remained  faithful  to  Philip.  Flamininus  now  di- 
rected all  his  energies  against  the  south,  where  the  Aclueans  were 
still  neutral,  and  Macedonia  held  the  strong  fortresses  of  Clialcis 
and  Corinth.  The  formation  of  the  siege  of  Cenchrete  by  sea,  on  the 
one  side  of  tlie  isthmus,  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Romans,  Atta- 
ins, and  the  Rhodians,  and  the  appearance  of  a Roman  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  other,  decided  the  Achreans,  who  had 
hitherto  been  unwilling  to  join  the  foreign  invaders.  They  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  whifh  was  promised  by  Flamininus  us  the 
price  of  their  adhesion ; but  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Chalcis 
not  only  raised  the  siege,  but  seized  Argos.  Philip  handed  over 
this  city  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  took  the  bribe,  but 
betrayed  the  briber  by  adhering  to  the  Romans. 

During  the  winter,  Philip  tried  the  effect  of  another  personal 
interview  with  Flamininus,  in  which  the  king  showed  that  the 
Romans  were  the  only  adversaries  whom  he  deemed  worth  con- 
sideration. His  proposals  were  referred  to  the  Senate,  who  at 
once  dismissed  the  envoys,  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  surren- 
der all  the  fortresses  beyond  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  Upon  this, 
Philip  collected  all  his  resources  for  a decisive  etfort.  Flamini- 
nus, however,  was  the  first  to  open  the  campaign.  While  his  fleet 
besieged  the  Acarnanians  in  Leucas,  the  fall  of  Tliebes  by  strata- 
gem forced  the  Boeotians  to  join  the  Romans,  and  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  Macedonian  garrisons  in  Corinth  and 


• Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  toI.  ii.  p.  240. 
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Chalcis.  While  the  proconsul  advanced  along  the  coast,  supported 
by  his  fleet,  Philip,  eager  to  meet  him,  passed  through  the  vale  of 
Tempe  into  Tliessaly.  The  armies  met  unexpectedly  on  the  hill  of 
CyNosCEi'HALJi:  (the  Dog's  Heads),  near  Scotussa ; and  the  en- 
counter of  the  vanguards  was  converted  bj’  the  eagerness  of  the 
Macedonian  troops  into  a pitched  battle,  before  Philip  had  time  to 
set  his  forces  in  array.  The  right  division  of  the  phalanx,  coming 
up  in  good  time  under  his  own  command,  charged  down  the  hill 
upon  the  Roman  legions,  and  bore  down  all  resistance  ; but  the 
left  division,  tlirown  into  confusion  by  the  haste  with  which  Ni- 
eanor  brought  it  up  to  support  the  king,  was  easily  defeated,  and 
its  broken  ranks  were  trampled  down  by  the  Roman  elephants,  the 
very  force  on  which  the  Macedonians  had  been  accustomed  to  rely. 
Thus  far  success  and  failure  had  been  equally  divided  ; but  at  this 
crisis  a Roman  officer  collected  twenty  cohorts  from  the  victorious 
wing,  and  led  them  against  the  right  phalanx  of  the  Macedonians, 
which  was  now  far  advanced  in  the  pursuit.  Defenceless  against 
an  attack  in  the  rciu",  the  phalanx  was  broken,  and  tlie  battle  was 
decided.  The  carnage,  always  great  in  a dense  column,  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  Romans  not  understanding  the  Macedonian  sign 
of  surrender ; 8000  were  killed  and  5000  taken  prisoners,  at  the 
cost  of  only  700  Roman  lives.  Philip,  escaj)ing  to  Larissa,  burned 
his  papers  and  evacuated  Thessal}\  The  Acarnanians,  who  had 
meanwhile  lost  Leucas,  now  at  length  abandoned  his  hopeless 
cause,  and  it  did  not  need  the  defeats  which  his  forces  suffered  in 
Caria  and  elsewhere,  to  make  the  victory  of  Cynoscephal®  decisive 
(b.c.  197).  The  terms  of  peace  were  dictated  by  the  wonted 
moderation  of  Rome  and  the  sympathy  of  Flamininus  with  his 
courteous  antagonist,  rather  than  by  the  savage  resentment  of  the 
.iltolians.  Flamininus  told  them  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
Rome  to  annihilate  the  vanquished  ; they  might  do  it  if  they  felt 
strong  enough.  The  kingdom  of  the  Philips  was  left  as  a barrier 
against  Celtic  barbarism,  and  a check  upon  Hellenic  disunion  ; but 
the  supremacy  which  it  had  held  in  Greece  for  140  years*  was 
finally  abolished,  and  the  Macedonian  garrisons  were  every- 
where withdrawn.  As  in  the  case  of  Carthage,  the  king  was  for- 
bidden to  make  war  without  the  consent  of  Rome ; his  military 
force  was  limited  to  an  army  of  5000  men,  a fleet  of  five  decked 
vessels,  and  no  elephants;  and  a contribution  of  1000  talents  was 
imposed  for  the  charges  of  the  war.  Finally,  the  successor  of 

* Since  the  battle  of  Chteronea  (b.c.  3S8 — 197). 
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Alexander  was  bound  to  contribute  a contingent  to  tlie  forces  of 
the  Republic,  wliich  had  seemed  an  easy  conquest  to  his  great  an- 
cestor’s arms  little  more  than  a century  before  (b.c.  196). 

It  is  a striking  instance,  and  almost  the  last,  of  the  traditional 
moderation  of  the  Romans,  that  they  took  none  of  the  territorial 
spoils  of  Philip  for  themselves.  Tlie  influence  of  the  young  gene- 
ration, whose  minds  were  moulded  by  Hellenic  culture, — and 
perhaps,  too,  the  general  prevalence  of  that  sentiment  towards 
Greece,  as  the  mother  of  freedom  and  civilization,  which  has  still 
survived  long  ages  of  degeneracy, — may  be  traced  in  the  resolu- 
tion to  give  liberty  to  all  the  Grecian  states.  Again  and  again 
had  that  liberty  been  proclaimed  by  the  Macedonian  and  Asiatic 
princes,  when  each  meant  that  Greece  should  serve  none  but  him- 
self; and  when  at  last  it  was  no  longer  oftered  in  mockery,  it 
found  a disunited  and  unwarlike  people,  incapable  alike  of  enjoying 
and  defending  it  But  the  melancholy  with  which  the  historian 
reverts  to  the  disappointment  did  not  cloud  the  spirits  of  those 
who  in  good  faith  gave  and  received  the  boon.  The  enthusiasm  of 
sympatliy,  witli  which  the  liberator  of  a foreign  land  has  been 
welcomed  in  our  own  day,  may  help  us  to  understand  the  outburst 
of  gratitude  from  the  liljerated  people  themselves,  which  welcomed 
the  reading  of  the'proclamation  of  freedom  by  Flamininus  at  the 
Isthmian  Games : his  very  life  was  endangered  by  the  press  that 
crowded  to  touch  his  garment,  or  to  see  his  face  (b.c.  196).  And 
yet  the  Greeks  were  reminded  that  the  gift  was  bestowed  by  the 
policy  of  a calculating  friend,  when  the  cruel  tyrant  Nabis,  having 
been  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Flamininus,  was  permitted  still  to 
rule  in  Sparta,  as  a check  upon  the  Achaeans ; for  the  freedom 
which  a foreign  ally  bestows  is  always  maimed  of  its  choicest  part. 
Other  instances  might  be  cited  in  the  final  settlement  of  Greece ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  failure  of  the  experiment  was  due,  not  to  the 
reserve  of  those  who  gave,  but  to  the  degeneracy  of  those  who 
were  unfit  to  use  the  gift.  Some  such  misgiving  seems  to  have 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  Flamininus  himself,  when,  after  two 
years  spent  in  the  settlement  of  the  countr)',  he  reassembled  the 
deputies  of  the  Greek  states  at  Corinth,  and  exhorted  them  to  a 
wise  and  moderate  use  of  their  recovered  freedom.  The  only 
recompense  he  asked  for  Rome  was  the  restoration  of  the  Italian 
captives,  whom  Hannibal  had  sold  into  slavery  to  Greeks.  Finally, 
he  withdrew  the  garrisons  from  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth, 
“ the  three  fetters  of  Greece,”  and  returned  after  an  absence  of 
five  years  to  Rome,  where  the  admiration  of  the  Senate  and 
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people  for  his  work  was  displayed  in  a three  days’  triumph,  sur- 
passing Scipio’s  in  magnificence  (b.c.  194). 

The  most  recent  historian  of. Home  maintains  that  the  course  so 
much  admired  was  a mistake,  for  which  Rome  soon  suffered. 
“ The  war  with  Antiochus,”  he  says,  “ would  not  have  arisen  but 
for  the  political  blunder  of  liberating  Greece,  and  it  would  npt 
have  been- dangerous  but  for  the  military  blunder  of  withdrawing 
the  garrisons  from  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  European  fron- 
tier. History  has  a Nemesis  for  every  sin — for  an  impotent 
craving  after  freedom,  as  well  as  for  an  injudicious  generosity.”* 

There  was  in  particular,  then  as  in  later  ages,  one  element  of 
unsoundness  in  tlie  edifice  of  Grecian  nationality,  the  presence  of 
races  only  partially  trained  in  Hellenic  civilization,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing great  influence  through  their  military  prowess.  Such  have 
been  the  Albanians  in  modern,  the  .^tolians  in  ancient  times.  In 
settling  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Flamininus  had  not  hesitated  to  pre- 
fer the  superior  political  organization  of  the  states  of  the  Achrean 
league  to  the  claims  of  the  iEtolians  as  earlier  allies  of  Itome. 
The  confederacy  of  the  former  was  enlarged  by  all  PhUip’s  pos- 
sessions in  the  Peloponnesus,  particularly  Corinth  ; while  the  latter 
were  only  suffered  to  add  to  their  league  the  petty  states  of  Phocis 
and  Locris,  instead  of  Thessaly  and  Acarnania,  which  they  claimed 
as  the  reward  of  “ their  victory  at  Cynoscephalm,” — a boast  by 
which  they  constantly  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans. 
Their  discontent  was  the  source  of  the  intrigues  which  hastened  on 
the  inevitable  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 

The  reign  of  that  ambitious  prince  forms  the  turning-point  in 
the  annals  of  the  Great  Kingdom  of  Syria,  or,  as  it  was  not 
unfitly  called  under  the  earlier  Seleucidaj,  of  Asia.  He  ascended 
the  throne  exactly  a century  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  an 
interval  marked  by  but  few  events  of  importance  in  the  annals  of 
the  kingdom.  An  outline  has  already  been  given  of  the  historj’  of 
Syria  down  to  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Seleucus 
Nicator,  in  b.c.  280.  f His  son,  Antiochus  I.  Sotkk  (the  Pre- 

server), was  chiefly  occupied,  during  his  reign  of  twenty  years,  in 
wars  with  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus,  and  with  the  Gauls  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  he  fell  in  battle  with  the  latter  in  b.c.  261.  His 
son,  Antiochus  II.,  sumamed  Theos  by  the  gratitude  of 

* Mommsen,  Uistanf  of  Rome,  voL  ii.  p.  252.  + Chap.  XVII.  p.  90. 

X It  should  bo  remembered  that  the  high-sounding  epithets  of  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  kings,  descriptiTO  of  all  kinds  of  mognihcenco  and  social  virtue,  were 
either  assumed  by  themselves  or  conferred  by  flatterers,  and  sometimes  they  were  so 
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the  Milesians  for  his  delivering  their  city  from  the  tyrant  Timar- 
cluis,  began  that  long  series  of  wars  with  Egypt  for  the  possession 
of  CVele-Syria,  which  after  lasting  several  reigns  were  only  ended 
by  the  interference  of  Rome,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  which  we 
need  not  trace.*  The  effect  of  the  first  war,  made  by  Antiochus 
Theos  upon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  so  to  weaken  Syria  as  to 
leave  her  comparatively  defenceless  against  the  inroad  of  the 
Parthians  under  Arsaees,  who  rent  from  the  kingtlom  the  pro- 
vinces east  of  the  Tigris  (b.c.  250),  while  the  rebellious  satrap 
Theodotus  established  the  kingdom  of  Bactria.  Antiochus  now 
made  j)cace  with  Ptolemy,  and  married  his  daughter  Berenice, 
divorcing  his  former  w’ife  Laodicc.  When,  on  the  death  of  Pto- 
lemy (b.c.  247),  he  recalled  Laodice,  her  sense  of  the  insult  tliat 
had  been  put  upon  her  was  so  inveterate,  that  she  contrived  the 
murder  of  Antiochus,  together  with  Berenice  and  their  son  (b.c. 
246).  Skleucus  II.,  Calunicus  (the  Glorious  Victor),  the  son  of 
Antiochus  and  Laodice,  no  sooner  succeetled  to  the  throne,  than 
his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes,  to  avenge 
his  sister’s  death;  and  Seleucus  remained  inactive  while  the  king 
of  EgA'pt  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  But,  when  the  invader 
was  recalled  by  disturbances  at  home,  Seleucus  had  little  difficulty 
in  recovering  the  conquered  provinces.  His  ne.xt  war  was  with  his 
brother,  Antiochus  Hierax  (the  Jfafvk),  who  attempted  to  found 
an  independent  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor ; and  it  was  only  after  a 
contest  of  several  years  that  Antiochus  was  defeated  and  fled  to 
Ptolemy.  Having  tlius  secured  the  West,  Seleucus  aimed  at 
recovering  the  lost  i>rovinces  in  the  East : and  his  decisive 
defeat  by  Arsaees  (probably  Arsaees  II.,  surnamed  Tiridates),  was 
ever  after  celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  the  true  establishment 
of  their  indeitendence.  If  it  be  true  that  Seleucus  was  taken 
prisoner  in  a second  expedition  and  retained  in  captivity  for 
several  years  by  Arsaees,  we  can  easily  understand  the  increase 
of  power  which  Attains  I.  of  Pergamus  obtained  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  this  case,  too,  Seleucus  strove  to  repair  his  losses,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  white  he  was  thus  engaged  that  he  was  kUled 
bv  a fall  from  his  horse,  after  a troubled  reiffn  of  twenty  vears 
(B.C.  226). 

ludicrously  inappropriate  as  to  provoke  a satiric  parody,  as  when  Antiochus  IV.  Epi- 
pka7ir/t  (the  Illustrious)  was  nicknamed  Epimarus  (the  Madmaii). 

• It  is  usually  supposed  that  those  arc  the  wars  alluded  to  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  “the  king  of  the  north’*  being  the  Syrian  king,  and  *‘the 
king  of  tho  south  **  the  Egyptian. 
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Seleucus  Callinicus  left  two  sons,  Seleucus  and  Antio  'lius.  The 
former,  Seleucus  III.,  is  said  to  have  been  surnamed  Ceraunus 
(the  Thunderbolt)  in  derision  of  his  weakness  both  of  body  and  of 
mind  ; and,  after  a reign  of  only  three  years,  he  was  munleretl  by 
two  of  his  officers  (b.c.  223).  Of  a very  ditlerent  temper  was 
Antiochus  III.  THE  Great,  who  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year 
when  he  succeeded  his  brother,  and  reigned  for  36  years  (b.c.  223 
— 187).  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  earned  his  surname  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  enterprizes  and  efforts,  though  he  was  not  in 
every  case  rewarded  with  commensurate  success.  He  proved  his 
military  talents  in  the  war  against  the  rebellious  brothers  Molo 
and  Alexander,  the  satraps  of  Media  and  Persia  (b.c.  220).  He 
next  renewed  the  old  contest  with  Eg}"pt  for  the  possession  of 
Ccele- Syria  and  Palestine,  and  was  forced  to  cede  those  provinces 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  as  the  result  of  his  decisive  defeat  at 
Raphia,  near  Gaza,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  battle  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake  was  fought  (b.c.  217). 

Meanwhile,  Achceus,  the  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  had  raised 
the  standard  of  independence ; but  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Sardis,  and  put  to  death  by  Antio- 
chus (b.c.  214).  This  success  in  the  West  encouraged  Antiochus, 
like  his  father,  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  the  East,  and  with 
greater  appearance  at  least  of  success.  But  a seven  years’  war 
(b.c.  212 — 205)  only  resulted  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Parthian  monarchy  (b.c.  205).  The  same  year 
witnessed  not  only  the  crisis  of  the  Haimibalic  War,  but  tlie  death 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator;  and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  latter 
event  effectually  withdrew  Antiochus  from  direct  participation  in 
the  great  conflict.  The  league  which  he  made  with  Philip,  instead 
of  being  a well-concerted  plan  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Romans 
from  Asia,  was  only  intended  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
designs  against  Egypt,  while  Philip  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  with 
Attains  and  the  Romans.  During  the  crisis  of  the  Macedonian 
War,  he  prosecuted  a vigorous  attack  upon  Cilicia,  Coele-SjTia, 
and  Palestine,  while  the  Romans  hesitated  to  engage  in  a new 
contest  to  protect  the  dominions  of  their  youthful  ward.  At  length 
a decisive  victory  over  the  Egj-ptians  at  Panium,  the  hill  whence 
the  Jordan  rises,  was  followed  by  a peace  which  gave  the  coveted 
provinces  to  Antiochus,  w’hile  the  youthful  Ptolemy  was  betrothed 
to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king  (b.c.  198).  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  transference  of  these  provinces  from 
Egypt,  which  had  constantly  pursued  a tolerant  policy  towards 
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the  Jews,  led  afterwards  to  the  furious  persecution  of  that  people 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  their  successful  revolt  under  the 
Maccabees. 

The  time  seemed  now  arrived  for  Antiochus  to  fly  to  the  aid  of 
Philip,  before  he  should  be  crushed  by  the  Homans;  but  the  Syrian 
king  still  clung  to  the  nearer  and  dearer  object  of  extending  his 
power  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  where  his  armies  had  mean- 
while not  been  inactive.  As  early  as  b.C.  199 — 8,  Attains  had 
complained  to  the  Romans  of  his  aggressions  on  Pergamus ; and 
now  he  collected  a great  army  at  Sardis,  while  his  fleet  advanced 
along  the  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  he  was  brought 
into  collision  both  with  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  the  allies  of 
Rome.  We  have  seen  how  his  advance  in  the  former  quarter  was 
checked  by  the  mandate  of  the  Roman  envoys  ; in  the  latter  the 
Rhodian  republic  tnisted  to  their  own  energetic  action.  They 
named  the  Chelidonian  islands  off  Lycia — the  old  division  between 
the  Greek  and  Persian  waters — as  the  point  beyond  which  the 
passage  of  the  king’s  fleet  would  be  regarded  ns  a declaration  of 
war ; nor,  when  Antiochus  disregarded  the  menace,  did  they 
shrink  from  making  good  their  word ; and  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalm  arrived  in  good  time  for  their  encouragement. 
A nnu-itime  war  ensued  along  tlie  whole  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  up  to  the  Hellespont ; and,  though  the  Rhodians  succeeded 
in  protecting  the  chief  cities  of  Caria,  and  Antiochus  was  rej)clled 
from  some  important  places  by  tlie  resistance  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  became  master  of  several  others,  and  among  the  rest  of  Abydos 
on  the  Hellespont  Even  the  conquest  of  his  ally  Philip  was  in 
the  first  instance  favourable  to  his  })rogress ; for  the  hesitating 
policy  of  the  Romans  suffered  him  to  occiqjy  the  places  vacated 
by  the  Mace<lonian  garrisons  (n.c.  187). 

In  tlie  following  yetu-  Antiochus  crossed  the  Hellespont,  took 
Sestos,  and  began  to  rebuild  Lysimachia,  the  old  capital  of  Lysi- 
machus  in  Thrace.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  Flamininus, 
he  abjured  all  schemes  of  European  conquest,  but  asserted  his 
clear  right  to  the  dominions  won  from  Lysimachus  by  his  ances- 
tor Seleucus ; but  the  discussion  was  broken  off  by  the  return  of 
the  king  to  Syria  on  a rumour  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.c.  196). 
The  ensuing  year  found  him  again  in  Thrace,  organizing  the 
country  as  a satrapy  for  his  son  Seleucus.  Still  the  Romans 
were  content  with  diplomatic  interference ; and  Flamininus,  to 
whose  province  the  matter  belonged,  preoccupied  with  the  work  of 
restoring  liberty  to  Greece  and  with  the  conviction  that  an  Asiatic 
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war  would  be  impolitic,  sufl’ered  Antiochus  to  acquire  a position  in 
which  he  might  suddenly  stand  forth  as  the  head  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  designs  of  the  king  could  no  longer  be  mistaken  when  he 
received  Hannibal  at  his  court  at  Ephesus ; and  from  that  time 
forward  he  made  active  preparations  for  war  with  Rome.  To 
strengthen  his  position  in  Asia,  he  completed  the  marriage  already 
arranged  between  his  daughter  and  Ptolemy;  he  gave  another 
daughter  to  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cappadocia;  and  offered  another 
to  Eumenes  II.,  King  of  Pergaraus,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
cities  taken  from  him,  if  he  would  renounce  the  alliance  of  Rome. 
The  Greek  cities  were  tempted  by  promises  of  liberty  or  only 
nominal  recognition  of  his  supremacy ; the  Galatians  won  by 
liberal  presents ; and  the  wild  Pisidians  reduced  by  force.  Han- 
nibal obtained  the  king’s  consent  to  a plan  for  invading  Africa 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  force,  and  thence  passing  over  again 
into  Italy,  while  the  Romans  were  occupied  with  the  formidable 
insurrection  that  had  broken  out  in  Spain.  In  Greece  itself, 
which  was  to  be  the  chief  theatre  of  the  war,  Antiochus  hoped  for 
the  support  of  Philip,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  rely  on  that  of 
the  Aitolians. 

In  fact,  no  sooner  had  Flamininus  taken  his  departure  from 
Greece,  than  this  people  began  to  intrigue  against  the  Romans. 
To  their  discontent  with  the  recent  settlement  they  added  the 
arrogant  claim  to  be  the  arbiters  of  Greece,  as  thev  had  been  the 
victors  at  Cynoscephalm.  While  assuring  Philip  that  ho  was 
ex])ected  by  all  Hellas  as  its  liberator,  they  encouraged  tlie  dis- 
affected with  promises  of  the  king’s  speedy  arrival.  After  enticing 
Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  to  commence  a rising,  which  was 
put  down  by  Philopoemen  with  the  forces  of  the  Achman  League, 
they  next  formed  a plot  to  murder  Nabis  and  seize  the  city.  The 
tjTaut  was  killed  at  a review,  and  the  .Sltolian  troops  effected 
their  entrance ; but  the  citizens  rose  and  cut  them  off,  and 
Sparta  joined  the  Achaean  League,  her  adhesion  being  hastened 
by  the  appearance  of  a Roman  fleet  off  Gythium.  The  iEtolians 
were  more  successful  in  their  attempt  to  surprise  Demetrias,  which 
they  wishetl  to  offer  to  Antiochus  as  the  base  of  his  operations 
in  Greece,  and  Chalcis  was  only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Flami- 
ninus, w'ho  had  j>ersuaded  the  Senate  that  war  had  become 
inevitable.  It  was  first  declared  by  the  .£tolians,  whose  general 
replied  to  the  demand  of  Flamininus  for  a copy  of  their  manifesto, 
that  he  would  deliver  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Antiochus 
could  now  delay  no  longer.  Though  his  disposable  force  con- 
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sisted  only  of  10,000  infaiitrj',  600  horse,  6 elephants,  and  40 
ships  of  war,  he  cro.ssed  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Pagassean  Bay, 
and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Deinetrias ; while  a Roman 
army  of  about  25,000  men  landed  at  Apollonia  under  the  prietor 
Marcus  Bajbius.  Thus  began  the  great  though  brief  Asiatic  War 
(b.c.  192). 

The  scheme  of  concerted  action,  by  which  alone  success  was 
probable,  entirely  broke  down.  The  jealousy  of  common  natures 
towards  a great  man,  added  to  the  old  rivalries  of  faction,  not  only 
kept  the  Carthaginian  nobles  from  consenting  to  Hannibal’s  re- 
newal of  the  African  War,  but  enabled  them  to  persuade  Antiochus 
and  his  court  to  keep  the  illustrious  refugee  in  that  shade,  out 
of  which  his  merits  still  shone  brightly.  Eumenes  and  the  Rho- 
dians, and  the  chief  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  not  only  resisted  all 
the  solicitations  of  Antiochus,  but  took  an  active  part  with  Rome ; 
and  even  Egj'pt  oflered  to  do  the  same.  But  the  worst  disappoint- 
ment was  the  course  adopted  by  Philip,  who,  looking  upon 
Antiochus  as  lately  a faithless  ally  and  now  a rival  in  Tlirace,  and 
having  against  him  certain  other  grounds  of  offence,*  willingly 
supplied  his  military  contingent  to  the  Romans,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty.  The  Achman  League,  representing  nearly  all  that 
was  left  of  national  spirit  in  Greece,  was  steadfast  to  the  cause  of 
Rome,  and  so  were  the  Thessalians  and  Athenians.  The  ADtolians, 
who  had  saluted  Antiochus  as  “ Captain-General  of  Greece,” 
could  only  bring  the  adhesion  of  the  Boeotians,  Eleians,  and 
Jlesscnians  to  support  the  title ; while  his  promises  of  the  count- 
less hosts  of  Asia  had  dwindled  to  a force  barely  equal  to  a single 
Roman  legion  with  its  auxiliaries.  Nor  did  tlie  activity  of 
Antiochus  supply  what  he  wanted  in  numbers.  By  appearing 
first  in  the  field  he  wius  indeed  enabled  to  occupy  Thermopyla?,  to 
take  the  fortress  of  Chalcis,  and  some  towns  in  Thessaly ; but, 
on  the  advance  of  a small  Roman  force,  he  retired  to  spend  the 
winter  in  pleasure  at  Clialcis.  No  reinforcements  ajipcared  from 
Asia,  and  tlie  king's  little  army  only  received  an  addition  of  4000 
men  from  the  jEtolians,  while  the  Romans  collected  an  army  of 
about  40,000  at  Apollonia,  under  their  able  and  resolute  consul, 
Maniiis  Acilius  Glabrio. 

The  brief  campaign  of  b.c.  191  was  opened  by  the  advtmce 
of  the  Romans  into  Thessaly,  where  they  recaptured  the  towns 
taken  by  Antiochus,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Larissa. 

* For  example,  in  marching  through  Thessaly,  Antiochus  had  ostentatiously  buried 
the  bones  which  still  Lay  exposed  on  the  battle-field  of  Cynosccphal£. 
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The  commonest  prudence  would  now  have  dictated  the  ahandou- 
ment  of  an  enterprise  which  had  hopelessly  failed ; but  Antiochus 
preferred  to  entrench  himself  at  Thermopylaj,  and  await  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  Asia.  It  seems  as  if  history  were  paro- 
dying one  of  its  own  most  brilliant  chajiters,  when  it  shews  ns 
the  fickle  Asiatic  king  established  in  the  position  once  held  by 
Leonidas,  and  overwhelmed  there  by  the  legions  of  the  West.  Tlie 
very  path  over  the  mountains,  which  had  conducted  the  Persians  to 
the  rear  of  the  pass,  was  now  turned  to  the  same  use  by  a Roman 
detachment  under  a leader  of  whom  we  shall  soon  have  more  to 
say,  Marcus  Porcius  Cato.  Its  defence  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  ACtolians  ; but  half  their  force  had  marched  off  to  Ileraclea, 
and  the  other  half  made  only  the  feeblest  resistance.  Surrounded 
in  the  nan-ow  pass,  Antiochus  might  perhaps,  though  unworthy, 
have  had  the  honour  of  a deatli  like  that  of  Leonidas,  had  he 
stayed  to  share  the  fate  of  his  army ; but  he  escaped  with  500 
men  to  Chalcis,  and  sailed  thence  to  Ephesus.  Greece  lay  once 
more  at  the  disj)Osal  of  the  Romans ; and  the  jEtolians,  who  alone 
attempted  a resistance  at  Naupactus,  were  admitted  to  a capitula- 
tion through  the  influence  of  Flamininus.  There  could  now  no 
longer  be  any  hesitation  about  the' necessity  of  cariydug  the  war 
into  Asia;  and  before  the  winter  set  in,  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  gained  the  command  of  the  JSgsean  by  a great  naval  victory 
over  tlie  fleet  of  Antiochus,  at  Cyssus  ou  the  coast  of  Ionia.  The 
presence  of  six  Punic  ships  in  the  Roman  fleet  aflbrds  a most 
striking  proof  of  the  humiliation  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  llannibars  attempt  to  rouse  her  against  Rome.*  The 
beaten  fleet  of  Antiochus  retired  to  the  hiubour  of  Ephesus. 

This  success  was  followed  up  by  the  acquisition  of  allies  among 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  most  important  gain  being  that  of  Smyrna. 
Jleanwhile  Antiochus  was  roused,  too  late,  to  make  those  prepa- 
rations for  keej)ing  the  Romans  out  of  Asia,  which  ought  to  have 
supported  his  own  expedition  into  Europe.  The  fleet  at  Ephesus 
was  raised  to  a force  which  enabletl  its  admiral  Polyxenidas  to 
gain  a victory  over  the  Rhotlian  squadron  which  had  been  left  at 
Samos  to  observe  him,  while  the  Roman  admiral  Cains  Livius  was 
absent  at  the  Hellespont,  preparing  for  the  passage  of  the  army 
by  the  reduction  of  Sestos  and  Abydos : but  the  return  of  the 

• These  ships  were  probably  a contingent  sent  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  ; though  we  hare  no  distinct  mention  of  such  an  article.  Or  they  may  have 
been  required  and  furnished  as  a pledge  that  the  Carthaginian  government  was  clear 
of  participation  in  the  schemes  of  Hannibal. 
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main  fleet  reduced  PehTcenidas  again  to  the  defensive.  A more 
formidable  effort  was  made  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  collection  of  a naval  force  from  Lycia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia, 
under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  whose  plan  was  to  form  a junc- 
tion with  the  squadron  at  Ephesus,  when  the  united  fleets,  having 
swept  tlie  Roman  and  Rhodian  fleets  from  the  ADgrean,  would  have 
sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  Romans 
into  Asia.  The  scheme  resembled  that  of  Napoleon  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  English  Channel  for  the  transit  of  his  invading 
army ; and  it  was  foiled  as  decisively  as  that  was  at  Trafalgar. 
After  long  detention  by  westerly  winds,  Hannibal  encountered 
the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  a scene  famous  for 
the  double  victory  of  Cimon.  The  practised  seamanship  of  the 
Rhodians  prevailed  against  superior  numbers,  and  Hannibal’s 
defeat  was  embittered  by  the  reflection  that,  himself  in  the 
service  of  a foreign  prince,  he  -had  encountered  the  ships  of 
his  country  fighting  on  the  side  of  Rome.  Even  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet  was  prevented  from  entering  the  ADgman  by  the 
position  which  the  victors  took  up  off  Patara.  Finally,  just 
about  the  time  when  the  Roman  land  army  reached  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  ships  of  Attains  had  been  dptachcd  from  Samos 
to  its  support,  a last  effort  was  made  by  Polyxenidas  against 
the  fleet  thus  weakened.  The  last  sea-fight  of  the  w'ar  took 
place  at  the  promontory  of  Myonnesus.*  The  Romans  broke 
the  enemy’s  line,  and  cut  off.the  left  wing,  sinking  or  capturing 
42  shij)s ; and  the  victory  was  recorded  at  Rome  by  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Saturnian  verse,  which  told  how  the  Romans  “ had  settled 
the  mighty  strife  and  subdued  the  kings.”  It  is  well  worth 
observing  that,  in  aU  this  maritime  campaign,  the  Romans  dis- 
played consummate  seamanship  and  were  by  no  means  indebted 
for  all  their  success  to  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Rhodians,  who  were 
at  this  time  the  best  mariners  in  the  world. 

But  it  was  on  the  Land  that  this  first  and  decisive  conflict  be- 
tween Rome  and  Asia  had  to  be  decided.  Antiochus  opene<l  the 
campaign  by  ravaging  the  territory  of  Pergamus,  while  his  son 
Eeleucus  laid  siege  to  the  city,  with  the  hope  of  crushing  his  chief 
Asiatic  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  But  the  un- 
steadiness of  his  Gallic  mercenaries  and  the  vigour  of  Eumenes 
compelled  the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  Antiochus  retired  to  Sardis 
to  collect  his  forces.  The  preeiintaney  of  his  advance  into  Greece 

* The  action  was  fought  nominally  the  23rd  of  December,  but  according  to  the 
coirectetl  calendar  about  August,  B.C.  190. 
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was  now  matched  by  his  reckless  abandonment  of  Thrace,  without 
even  drawing  off  his  garrisons  or  destroying  his  magazines.  It 
would  doubtless  have  been  imprudent  to  have  risked  his  newly 
levied  Asiatics  beyond  the  Hellespont ; but  by  placing  them  on  its 
bank  to  defend  the  passage,  and  holding  Lysimachia  as  an  ad- 
vanced post,  he  might  have  protracted  the  campaign  so  as  to 
force  the  Homans  to  winter  in  Thrace,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
country,  and  far  from  their  supplies. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  these  preliminary  campaigns 
by  sea  and  land  were  decided,  that  the  Roman  army  reached  the 
Hellespont,  The  consul  in  command  was  Lucius  Scipio,  who  is 
distinguished  from  his  brother  Publius  by  the  title  of  Asiaticus, 
which  he  gained  in  this  war.  But  he  had  none  of  his  brother’s 
genius  ; and  he  only  obtained  the  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia  by 
the  association  of  Africanus  with  him,  nominally  as  legate,  the 
charm  of  whose  name  called  to  arms  5000  of  the  veterans  who  had 
followed  him  in  Spain  and  Africa.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  190  the 
Scipios  arrived  in  Greece,  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  Glabrio, 
which  was  destined  for  the  campaign  in  Asia.  A delay  occasioned 
by  the  resistance  of  the  ACtolians  to  the  severe  terms  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Senate  was  ended  by  a six  months’  armistice ; and 
the  army  pursued  its  march  through  Thrace,  where  Philip  secured 
them  supplies,  and  peace  with  the  barbarous  tribes.  They  reached 
the  Hellespont  in  the  autumn,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Myonnesus.  Tlie  strait  which  had  been  crossed  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  in  the  fruitless  enterprize  of  extending  Asiatic  despotism 
into  Europe,  and  by  Alexander  on  the  mission  of  shattering  that 
despotism  at  its  seat  and  founding  Hellenic  civilization  on  its 
ruins,  was  now  passed  by  the  Roman  legions  to  fulfil  the  final 
destiny  of  the  ancient  world,  its  union  under  an  empire  founded 
on  well-ordered  law  and  government.  Instead  of  resisting  their 
passage,  Antiochus  sent  an  embassy  to  offer  terms  which,  Scipio 
replied,  might  have  been  accepted  under  the  walls  of  Lysimachia, 
but  not  now,  “ when  the  steed  felt  the  bit  and  knew  its  rider.” 
Nothing  would  suffice,  short  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war  and 
the  cession  of  Asia  Minor.  The  king  knew  neither  how  to  submit 
nor  how  to  protract  the  war  by  falling  back  upon  his  resources  and 
awaiting  the  ensuing  spring.  He  staked  all  upon  one  great  battle, 
which  was  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  near  Magnesia,  at 
the  northern  foot  of  Sipylus,  the  mountain  which  overhangs 
Smyrna  on  the  other  side.  The  Romans  eagerly  accepted  the 
challenge,  though  their  general  had  been  left  behind  ill  at  Elsea, 
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and  their  force  was  far  less  than  half  the  enemy’s,  including 
5000  volunteers  from  Macedonia,  Pergamus,  and  the  Aclnean 
league.  But  the  king’s  army  of  80,000  men,  including  12,000 
cavalry,  was  one  of  those  mingled  Asiatic  hosts  which  had  so  often 
been  scattered  by  the  Greek  and  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  which 
on  that  day  did  not  even  need  the  shock  of  the  Roman  legions  to 
disperse  them.  There  was  indeed  a phalanx  on  the  side  of  Antio- 
chus,  but  he  cooped  it  up  in  a njirrow  space  with  double  files 
thirty-two  deep,  in  the  middle  of  his  second  line  between  the 
Gallic  and  Cappadocian  infantry,  which  again  were  flanked  by  the 
heavy  cavalry  called  Cataphractm,  or  cuirassiers.  The  front  line 
was  formed  by  the  light-armed  infantry,  the  war-chariots,  and  the 
mounted  archers,  among  whom  were  to  be  seen  Arabs  upon 
dromedaries ; and  the  fifty-four  elephants  were  placed  between  the 
two  divisions.  The  Romans  adopted  their  usual  mode  of  battle  ; 
but  the  protection  alforded  by  the  river  enabled  them  to  weaken 
their  cavalry  on  the  left  wing,  and  to  strengthen  the  right,  which 
was  led  by  Eiunenes,  who  won  the  chief  honours  of  the  day.  He 
began  the  battle  by  advancing  his  archers  and  slingers  with  orders 
to  aim  at  the  horses  of  the  war-chariots  and  at  the  camels.  Both 
turned  about  and  carried  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the  cuiras- 
siers behind  them,  while  Eumenes  led  a charge  of  3000  Roman 
horse  upon  the  Gauls  and  Cappadocians,  whose  flight  was  imitated 
by  the  already  disordered  cavalry.  Tlie  rout  of  the  left  wing  was 
now  complete,  and  the  phalanx  was  uncovered  on  that  side.  Beset 
in  front  and  flank  by  the  victorious  horse,  it  was  compelled  to  sus- 
pend its  advance  against  the  Roman  legions,  and  to  form  front 
both  ways.  Its  great  depth  favoured  the  manoeuvre,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  heavy  cavalry  from  the  other  wing  might  have  enabled 
it  long  to  hold  its  ground.  But  they  were  already  far  from  the 
scene  of  action : imder  the  command  of  Antiochus  himself,  they 
had  driven  in  the  weakened  wing  of  cavalrj^;  and  with  his  usual 
aptitude  for  doing  everything  in  the  wrong  time  and  place,  the 
king  was  attacking  the  Roman  camp,  while  his  phalanx  was 
assaileil  by  the  enemy’s  whole  force.  With  its  crowded  ranks 
decimated  by  the  archers  and  slingers — for  the  legions  were  still 
held  in  reserve — it  was  slowly  retiring  in  good  order,  when  the 
elephants,  galled  by  the  missiles,  burst  in  among  the  ranks,  and 
the  broken  phalanx  joined  in  the  headlong  flight.  Tlie  carniige 
which  raged  among  its  dense  masses  was  only  incrciiscd  by  a des- 
l)erate  effort  to  defend  the  camp.  Considering  that  the  army  of 
Antiochus  was  annihilated  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  with- 
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out  the  legions  being  ever  cngage<l,  wo  can  readily  believe  that  the 
Asiatics  lost  50,0U0  men,  at  a cost  to  the  liomans  of  only  24 
horsemen  and  300  foot  soldiers. 

As  the  battle  of  Magnesia  was  the  last,  in  ancient  history,  of 
those  unequal  conflicts,  in  which  oriental  armies  yielded  like  un- 
substantial shows  to  the  might  of  disciplined  freedom,  so  it  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  last  of  the  great  orienUil  empires  ; for  the  kingdom 
left  to  the  heirs  of  Seleucus  was  only  strong  enough  to  indulge 
them  in  tlie  luxuries  of  Antioch  and  the  malignant  satisfaction  of 
persecuting  the  Jews.  All  resistance  ceased  in  Asia  Minor  ; that 
great  peninsula  wiis  ceded  as  far  as  the  Taurus  and  the  Halys,  with 
whatever  remained  nominally  to  Antiochus  in  Thrace ; and,  with 
characteristic  levity,  he  thanked  the  Romans  for  relieving  him  of 
the  government  of  too  large  a kingdom.  The  peace  was  not  finally 
ratified  for  two  years  (b.c.  188) ; and  meanwhile  the  king  had  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  occtipation  of  Asia  Minor,  amounting  to  3000 
talents,  nearly  £7.50,000 ; and  the  treaty  of  peace  imposed  on 
him,  besides,  a war-contribution  of  15,000  Euboic  talents,  about 
£5,000,000.  “ With  the  day  of  Magnesia,  Asia  was  erased  from 

the  list  of  great  states  ; and  never  j)erhaj)8  did  a great  power  fall 
so  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and  so  ignominiously  as  the  kingdom 
of  the  Seleucidse  under  this  Antiochus  the  Glreat  He  himself  was 
soon  afterwards  slain  by  the  indignant  inhabitants  of  Elymals  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  occasion  of  the  plundering  of  a 
temple  of  Bel,  with  the  treasures  of  which  he  hatl  sought  to 
rejdcnish  his  empty  coffers”  (b.c.  187). 

Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  in  retiring  at  the  ex])iration  of  his 
consulship  (b.c.  189),  still  left  his  successor,  Cncius  Manlius 
Vulso,  work  to  do  and  laurels  to  win  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
allies  of  Antiochus.  The  petty  princes  of  Phrygia  soon  submitted 
to  the  power  and  exactions  of  the  new  lords  of  Western  Asia  ; but 
the  powerful  Celtic  tribes  of  Galatia  made  a stand  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Mount  Olympus.  Here,  however,  they  were  reached  by 
the  Roman  .slingers  and  archers,  and  after  the  flower  of  the  cantons 
of  the  Tolistoboii  and  Tectosages  had  been  slain  or  taken  i>ri- 
soners,  the  remnant  found  a refuge  with  the  Trocmi  beyond  the 
Halys.  That  river,  fixed  by  the  treaty  with  Antiochus  as  the 
eastern  limit  of  Roman  power  in  Asia,  was  respected  as  the  pre- 
sent terminus  of  their  conquests,  without  putting  a bound  to  their 
influence.  ‘ Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  admitted  to  their 
alliance,  at  the  intercession  of  his  brother-in-law  Eumenes,  on 
paying  a mitigated  penalty  of  300  talents  ; and  the  satraps  of  the 
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Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia  exchanged  their  allegiance  to  Antio- 
chus  for  the  friendship  of  Rome.  The  satrapy  of  Fontus,  which 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  an  independent  state  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Persian  rule,  was  now  held  hy  Mithridates  IV.,  the 
father-in-law  of  Antiochus.  It  was  not  till  two  generations  later, 
that  Mithridates  V.  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  and  aided 
them  in  the  third  Punic  War ; and  a century  had  still  to  elapse 
from  the  death  of  Antiochus,  before  Mithridates  the  Great  renewed 
the  enterprize  of  seeking  in  Greece  a battle-field  for  the  sove- 
reignty- of  Asia  (b.c.  87).  Of  the  states  to  the  west  of  the  Halys, 
Prusias  was  left  in  possession  of  Bithynia ; but  his  depend- 
ence upon  Rome  was  soon  proved  by  his  shameful  betrayal  of 
Hannibal : and  the  Gauls  were  bound  to  remain  within  their  own 
territories.  The  exemption  thus  secured  to  the  Greek  cities  from 
the  contributions  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the  barba- 
rians won  their  warmest  gratitude  to  Rome.  These  cities  received 
their  freedom,  except  where  it  could  only  have  been  granted  at  the 
expense  of  Eumenes,  who  consented,  however,  to  grant  special 
privileges  to  those  which  were  still  bound  to  pay  him  tribute.  For 
the  rest,  this  prince  was  justly  rewarded  for  his  sufferings  and 
services  by  the  apportionment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territories 
ceded  by  Antiochus  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  kingdom.  Per- 
gamus  became  the  most  powerful  state  of  Western  Asia,  including 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to  the  Halys  and  the  Taurus, 
except  Bithynia  and  Galatia  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
Lycia  and  the  greater  part  of  Caria,  which  went  to  recompense  the 
fidelity  of  the  Rhodians;  and  to  these  Asiatic  possessions  were 
added,  in  Europe,  the  Thracian  Chersonese  and  the  city  of  Lysi- 
machia.  Secure  of  having  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Attalids  devoted 
allies,  who  were  now  as  able  as  they  always  had  been  willing  to 
keep  a check  upon  Antiochus  on  the  one  hand  and  Philip  on  the 
other,  tlie  Romans  were  able  to  retire  from  Asia.  Their  last  acts 
evinced  their  firm  determination  neither  to  interfere  with  any  state 
beyond  the  Taurus,  nor  to  acquire  transmarine  possessions  by 
means  of  their  fieet  “ The  Romans,”  says  Mommsen,  “ brought 
nothing  home  from  the  East  but  honour  and  gold,  which  were, 
even  at  this  period,  usually  conjoined  in  the  practical  shape 
assumed  by  the  address  of  thanks — the  golden  chaplet”  Even 
the  honour  of  their  arms  was  placed  in  peril  by  the  losses  which 
they  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  on  their  home- 
ward march  through  Thrace,  under  the  proconsul  Manlius,  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  witli  Antiochus  (b.c.  188). 
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A policy  precisely  similar  guided  their  settlement  of  the  aflairs 
of  Greece.  When  the  consul  Manlius  passed  over  into  Asia,  his 
colleague,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  landed  at  Apollonia  to  coerce  the 
Altolians,  who  had  flagrantly  violated  the  armistice  made  with 
Scipio  (b.c.  189).  A single  campaign  reduced  them  to  complete 
submission ; and,  besides  the  payment  of  a large  contribution, 
they  lost  a great  part  of  their  jwssessions,  including  the  port  of 
Ambracia  and  the  island  of  Cephallenia ; but  the  latter,  with  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Same,  had  to  be  reduced  by  force.  These 
islands  and  Zacynthus  were  retained  by  the  Romans,  to  strengthen 
the  hold  which  Con;yra  already  gave  them  of  the  Adriatic.  With 
this  exception,  and  their  slip  of  territory  on  the  Illyrian  coast, 
they  resolved  not  to  be  tempted  over  the  seas  which  divided  Italy 
from  Greece;  and  all  the  other  gains  of  the  recent  war  were 
divided  between  Philip  and  the  Achmans.  But  even  their  policy  of 
moderation  was  carried  out  in  such  a manner  as  to  oflend  both 
these  allies,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  disagreemeuL  The 
Macedonian  king,  who  had  not  only  resisted  the  temptations  of 
Antiochus,  but  had  fought  against  the  Aitolians  and  smoothed 
the  passage  of  the  legions  through  Thrace,  saw  a rival  planted  in 
that  country  in  a spirit  of  manifest  suspicion.  The  Achaeans 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  island  of  Zacynthus  and  their  claims  upon 
jEgina,  and  were  humiliated  by  being  advised  to  conflne  them- 
selves to  the  Peloponnesus.  The  patriot  party  chafed  at  finding 
themselves  not  only  subject  to  Roman  intervention,  but  invoking 
it  by  their  utter  inability  to  keep  their  own  confederacy  in  order. 
The  accession  of  Sparta  to  the  league,  and  the  enforced  inclusion 
of  Messene,  which  had  prayed  to  be  admitted  to  tbo  Roman 
alliance  as  an  independent  state,  revived  ancient  national  antipa- 
thies. Sparta  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and  sufieretl  severe 
punishment  as  a conquered  city,  even  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
being  superseded  by  the  Achsean  laws  (b.c.  188).  The  Roman 
Senate,  constantly  appealed  to  as  arbiters  in  these  disputes,  showed 
a reluctance  to  interfere,  which  was  partly  founded  on  the  frivo- 
lous weakness  displayed  by  the  envoys ; and  it  has  been  well 
observed  that,  instead  of  their  carrying  strife  to  Greece,  it  was 
the  Greeks  that  carried  their  dissensions  to  Rome.  The  revolt  of 
Messene,  in  b.c.  183,  led  to  the  death  of  Philopoemen,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  and  compelled  to  swallow  poison  in  his  dungeon. 
His  death  was  amply  avenged,  and  his  remains  interred  with  heroic 
honours  at  Megalopolis,  the  urn  containing  his  ashes  being  carried 
by  the  historian  Polybius. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  GREECE.  B.C.  187  TO  B.C.  146. 


**  He*who  bath  bent  bun  o'er  the  dead 
Kre  the  6r»t  d&y  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distresH — 

• « « • 

Some  moments,  aye,  one  treacherons  hour, 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power  ; 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore  ; 

'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.’* 


PISCOSTBKT  OJ  PHILIP — HI8  RENEWED  PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR — HIS  SONS  DEMETRirs 
AND  PERSEUS — MURDER  OP  DEMETRIUS — DEATH  OF  PHILIP— UlS  CHARACTER— ACOKS- 
BiUN  OF  PERSEUS — UlS  PREPARATIONS  AGAINST  ROME — fiARBARlAN  ALLIANCES — STATE 
OF  HELLENIC  FEELINO — THIRD  MACEDONIAN  WAR — INDECISIVE  CAMPAIGNS — THE  BO* 
MAN  GENERALS  INCOMPETENT  I THEIR  ARMIES  DISORGANIZED — Q.  MARCIUS  PUILIPPUS 
—INVASION  OF  MACEDONIA — THE  ARMIES  AT  TKMPE — LUCIUS  AMILtUS  PAULUS 
ELECTED  CONSUL — UlS  CUARACTEH — DECISIVE  BATTLE  OF  PYDNA — FINAL  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  MACEIKINIAN  PHALANX — CAPTURE  AND  FATE  OF  PERSEUS— SETTLEMENT 
OF  MACEIH)N1A — NEW  RELATIONS  OF  ROME  TO  THE  HELLENIC  STATES — ^PEROAMUS  AND 
THE  RHODIANS — AFFAIRS  OF  STRIA  AND  EGYPT — ANTIOCHUS  KPIPHANKS  AND  THE 

ROMAN  ENVOY — HOW  TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE  A CIRCLE  ABOUT  A KING ROMAN  ALLIANCE 

WITH  THE  MACCABEES — POLICY  OF  ROME  TOWARDS  Ft^RElON  STATES — SEFTLEMENT  OF 
GREECE  — PATRIOT  AND  ROMAN  PARTIES  — EXECUTIONS  AND  DEPORTATIONS — TUI 
ACII2AN  LEAGUE — LTCoRTAS  AND  CALLICRATES — DEPORTATION  OP  1000  ACHJIANS — 
THE  HISTORIAN  POLTBIUS  — DEVASTATION  OF  EPIRUS — TRIUMPH  AND  DEATH  Of 
JBMIL1U8 — THE  ADELPIII  OF  TERENCE— QUARREL  OF  ATHENS  AND  OROPU8— EMBASSY 
OF  THE  PHILOSOPHERS  TO  RoME— 0R0PD8,  SPARTA,  AND  THE  ACB^AN  LEAGUE — 
RETURN  OF  THE  ACI1.SAN  EXILF^  — ANDRISOUS,  TUB  MACElN»NIAN  PRETENDER — 
ROMAN  COMMISSIONERS  IN  GREECE — RIUTS  AT  OORINTU — WAR  WITH  THE  ACIfJIANS — 
SACK  OF  CORINTH  BY  MUMMIC8 — GREECE  BECOMES  TUB  ROMAN  PROVINCE  OP  AOHAIA. 

While  the  Romans  were  contending  in  the  East  with  Philip  and 
Antiochus,  they  had  been  compelled  to  meet  resistance  and  insur- 
rection in  the  West.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  rcseri'e 
the  little  that  need  be  said  of  the  Gallic,  Ligurian,  and  Spanish 
wars,  with  the  more  important  subject  of  the  internal  history  of 
Rome,  till  we  have  traced  the  brief  closing  cha])ters  of  tlie  contest 
of  the  Latin  with  the  Hellenic  and  Phoenician  nations.  Macedonia 
and  Carthage  were  in  a very  similar  position  towards  Rome  ; too 
deeply  humiliated  ever  to  bo  fully  trusted ; and  exposed  by  that 
humiliation  to  constant  aggressions  and  complaints  from  tlieir 
more  favoured  neighbours,  out  of  which  some  pretext  of  necessity 
must  inevitably  arise  for  putting  an  end  to  their  embarrassing 
existence.  The  fate  of  Macedonia  involved  that  of  Greece,  where 
the  Roman  settlement  had  left  the  smouldering  embers  of  discon- 
tent, which  internal  discord  was  ready  to  fan  into  a flame. 
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Philip,  whose  warm  support  of  the  Eonians  in  the  late  war  had 
doubtless  been  conlLrmed  by  reseutmeiit  against  Antiochus,  not 
unmingled  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  ancient  possessions  of 
Macedonia  in  Thrace,  saw  the  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  revived  in 
favour  of  the  Attalids,  the  greatest  enemies  of  his  house.  His 
occupation  of  the  conquests  of  Antiochus  in  Northern  Greece, 
which  Inul  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Romans,  was  resisted 
by  the  Thessalians.  He  was  continually  denounced  in  the  diet 
of  the  Greek  confederations,  and  the  perpetual  complaints  made 
against  him  at  Rome  were  followed  by  decisions  which  gave 
him  numerous  causes  for  resentment  But  ho  had  the  jiower  of 
dissembling  what  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to  endure,  and  his  only 
reply  to  the  taunts  of  his  enemies  wa.s,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
“ our  last  sun  is  not  yet  set”  Meanwhile  he  was  aided  in  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  the  republic  by  his  younger  son  Demetrius, 
who,  having  been  sent  as  a hostage  to  Rome,  entered  warmly  into 
the  view's  of  the  philo-Uellenic  party.  But  when  Philip  was 
informed  by  the  Senate  that  they  forgave  his  provocations  for  his 
son’s  sake,  he  began  to  view  the  latter  with  suspicion,  and  his 
elder  son  Perseus  found  means  to  give  his  jealousy  a fatal  issue. 
Demetrius,  who  had  returned  to  Macedonia,  was  accused  of  being 
a party  to  tlie  intrigues  which  were  constantly  on  foot  to  form  a 
Roman  party;  and  appearances  at  least  were  so  much  against  him, 
that  he  meditated  flight  to  Rome.  This  intention,  made  known  to 
I’hUip,  ac<juired  the  character  of  a plot  from  an  intercepted  letter 
of  Flamininus ; and  the  father  ordered  the  execution  of  his  son. 
The  deed  was  scarcely  done,  when  Philip  discovered  the  intrigues 
of  Perseus,  whose  punishment  he  was  meditating,  when  ho  died, 
overwhelmeil  with  remorse  and  disappointment,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-second  of  his  reign. 

“ Philip  V.  was  a genuine  king,  in  the  best  and  worst  sense  of 
the  term.  A strong  desire  to  rule  in  person  and  unaided  was  the 
fundamental  trait  of  his  chsmicter;  he  was  proud  of  his  people,  but 
he  was  no  less  proud  of  other  gifts,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  Ho 
not  only  showed  the  valour  of  a soldier  and  the  eye  of  a general, 
but  he  displayed  a high  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  when- 
ever his  Macedonian  sense  of  honour  was  offended.  Full  of  in- 
telligence and  wit,  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  whom  he  wished  to 
gain,  and  especially  of  those  who  were  ablest  and  most  refined, 
such  as  Flamininus  and  Scipio:  he  was  a pleasant  boon  companion, 
and,  not  by  virtue  of  his  rank  alone,  a dangerous  wooer.  But 
he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  flagitious 
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characters  which  that  shameless  age  produced.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  he  feared  none  save  the  gods  ; but  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  his  gods  were  those  to  whom  his  admiral  Dica;archus 
regularly  offered  sacrifice — Ungodliness  and  Lawlessness.  The 
lives  of  his  advisers  and  of  the  promoters  of  his  schemes  possessed 
no  sacredness  in  his  eyes  ; and  it  is  quoted  as  one  of  his  maxims 
of  state,  that  whoever  puts  to  death  the  father  must  also  kill  the 
sons.”*  His  career  was  a striking  illustration  of  the  accidents  of 
a despotic  monarchy.  Having  first  by  his  selfish  neglect  ship- 
wrecked the  enterprize  of  Hannibal,  his  great  talents  were  unable 
to  preserve  his  own  from  the  same  ruin  through  the  like  faults  in 
Antiochus.  Passion  robbed  him  of  tlie  offered  distinction  of 
becoming  the  leader  of  the  Greeks ; and  the  prince  who,  as  a 
mere  boy,  seemed  able  to  set  a limit  to  the  advance  of  Roman 
conquest,  lived  to  be  borne  upon  its  tide  as  a zealous  vassal,  and 
died  vainly  meditating  how  to  turn  it  back  (b.c.  179). 

His  son  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  was  of  a character 
altogether  different  Succeeding  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  and  with  a militaiy  reputation  early  gained  in  the  war  against 
the  Romans,  he  brought  to  the  execution  of  his  father’s  last 
schemes  that  self-discipline  in  which  Philiji  had  been  most  defi- 
cient ; while,  free  from  the  weaker  vices  of  Philip’s  more  genial 
character,  he  inherited  all  his  arrogance  and  unscrupulousncss. 
His  stately  person  and  carriage,  and  his  accomplishment  in  all 
manly  exercises,  were  worthy  of  a royal  captain ; and  he  was 
persevering  in  the  formation  of  elaborate  plans.  But  when  the 
time  of  action  came,  he  wanted  the  genius  and  versatility  of  his 
father ; and  the  care  with  which  he  amassed  treasures  for  his  cam- 
paigns was  neutralized  by  his  reluctance  to  part  with  them  on  the 
greatest  emergency.  “ It  is  a characteristic  circumstance,”  says 
Mommsen,  “ that  after  defeat  the  father  first  hastened  to  destroy 
the  papers  in  his  cabinet  that  might  compromise  him,  whereas  the 
eon  took  his  treasure-chests  and  embarked.” 

Macedonia  had  been  far  more  humiliated  than  weakened  during 
the  reign  of  Philip.  She  still  formed  a compact  territory,  rich  in 
agriculture,  mines,  and  commerce;  and  the  eighteen  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  peace  with  Rome  had  renewed  her  resources 
under  Philip’s  constant  care.  An  army  of  30,000  men,  with  the 
means  of  paying  10,000  mercenaries,  and  immense  provisions  of 
corn  and  arms,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a formidable  force,  if  only 
other  powers  could  be  brought  into  a new  coalition  against  Rome. 

• Momuisfu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224-5. 
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But  all  such  schemes  failed  both  in  Carthage  and  in  Asia;  and 
the  plot  to  murder  Eumenes  at  Delphi,  on  his  return  from  Rome 
in  B.C.  172,  would  have  been  frualess  had  it  succeeded.  Tlie 
attempts  to  gain  over  the  barbarians  on  the  north  prospered 
better.  Perseus  secured  allies  among  the  Hl3Tians,  and  among 
the  powerful  Oiiysians  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Philip  had  pre- 
viously formed  a scheme  for  pouring  down  into  Italy  over  the 
E istern  Alps  a torrent  of  barbarians  from  beyond  the  left  bank 
of  the  Middle  Danube,  but  the  whole  horde  was  destroyed  by  the 
resistance  of  the  Dardani  (in  Servia);  and  the  fortress  of  Aquileia, 
at  the  head  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Trieste,  seems  to  have  been  built  about 
this  time  to  protect  the  eastern  frontier. 

Throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  in  Asia  as  well  as  Exirope, 
the  sentiment  of  discontent  against  the  foreign  power  of  Rome, 
and  against  Eumenes  as  its  instrument,  led  the  national  party  to 
look  with  hope  towards  Perseus.  He  was  received  with  favour  at 
Delphi,  where  he  used  the  pretext  of  a religions  vow  to  display 
his  army  before  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  proclamations 
were  posted  in  various  cities,  inviting  refugees  to  come  to  Miice- 
donia.  The  whole  Rhodian  fleet  escorted  liis  Syrian  bride  from 
Antioch ; envoys  from  the  disaffected  cities  of  Thrace  and  Asia 
held  secret  conferences  with  Macedonian  oflicers,  and  Perseus  made 
alliances  with  the  Byzantines,  the  Ailtoliana,  and  some  of  the 
Boeotians.  So  prudently,  however,  did  the  king  conduct  all  his 
intrigues,  that  it  was  not  till  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  after 
Eumenes  had  appeared  at  Rome  to  prefer  a long  list  of  accusa- 
tions against  Perseus,  that  the  Senate  resolved  upon  the  Third  and 
lust  Macedonian  War  (b.c.  172). 

From  this  moment,  Perseus  liegan  to  show  that  irresolution  in 
action  which  contrasted  so  strangely  with  his  long  and  patient 
jtreparations.  The  winter,  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in 
securing  a position  in  Greece,  was  wasted  in  discussing  the  Roman 
declaration  of  war,  through  the  medium  of  Q.  Marcius  Philippus, 
who  had  connections  of  hospitality  with  Perseus,  while  the  Roman 
envoys  were  busy  among  the  Greeks.  Among  the  Achteans,  even 
the  patriot  party  held  Arm  to  their  alliance : their  influence  was 
predominant  among  the  Thessalians ; and  even  the  jEtolians  had  a 
general  devoted  to  the  Romans.  The  fourth  great  confederacy, 
that  of  the  Boeotians,  was  divided,  and  its  disruption — upon  the 
demand  of  the  Roman  envoy,  that  each  of  the  cities  should  declare 
in  his  presence  what  part  they  took — was  attended  with  open  hos- 
tilities. Coronea  and  Haliartus,  which  had  formed  alliances  with 
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Perseus,  were  Lesieged  by  the  united  force  of  the  other  cities,  led 
by  the  Roman  envoy,  Publius  Lentulus.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  shown  friendly 
dispositions  to  Perseus,  and  even  Byzantium,  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Romans;  and  the  only  substantial  aid  that  the  king 
received  was  from  Cotys,  the  chieftain  of  the  Odrysiaus.  Though 
thus  left  alone,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of 

43.000  men,  of  whom  21,000  were  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  and 
4000  Macedonian  and  Thracian  cavalry. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  n.c.  171,  the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus 
landed  at  Apollonia,  and  found  himself  in  command  of  between 

30.000  and  40,000  Italians,  and  10,000  auxiliaries,  among  whom 
the  most  important  were  the  troojjs  of  Attains  and  the  Numidian 
cavalry.  The  fleet  had  already  appeared  in  the  Ailgwan  under  U. 
Lucretius.  It  numbered  only  forty  ships,  as  the  treaty  had  pro- 
hibited the  Macedonian  king  from  maintaining  a navy  to  oppose 
it;  but  it  carried  10,000  troops,  2000  of  whom  were  at  once  des- 
jiatched  to  garrison  Larissa,  in  preparation  for  the  campaign  in 
Thessaly.  The  first  collision  ocemred  in  the  neighbom'hood  of 
that  city.  Crassus  proved  utterly  incompetent  as  a commander, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  horse  gave 
an  easy  victory  to  Perseus.  He  forthwith  proposed  a peace,  which 
the  Romans  at  once  rejected,  both  because  it  was  their  rule  not  to 
negociate  after  a reverse,  and  because  the  instant  revolt  of  Greece 
would  have  followed  such  a confession  of  defeat. 

This  result  was  in  fact  imminent,  had  Perseus  known  how  to  im- 
prove his  advantage,  the  news  of  which  flew  through  Greece  while 
Cnussus  was  leading  his  army  up  and  down  in  Thessaly.  But  a 
check  which  the  king  received  in  a second  cavalry  engagement 
was  made  an  excuse  for  retiring  into  Macedonia,  thereby  of  course 
resigning  the  hope  of  caUing  the  Hellenic  patriots  to  arms.  The 
Romans  used  the  opportunity  to  subdue  the  Macedonitm  garrisons 
in  Thessaly  and  the  two  Bceotian  cities  of  Haliartus  and  Coronea, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sold  into  slavery,  while  Perseus 
maintained,  upon  the  whole,  the  superiority  in  Illyria  and  Ei)irus. 
In  the  ensuing  year,  Perseus  repulsed  three  several  attempts  of 
the  consul,  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  and  of  the  western  army  under 
Appius  Claudius,  to  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  and  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  upon  the  latter  in  Epirus.  Had  his  father  been  in 
his  place,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  crush  the  Roman  army,  which 
was  utterly  disorganized  by  the  weakness  of  its  commanders  and 
the  licence  of  the  recent  sieges  (n.c.  170). 
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The  third  campaign  was  opened  by  the  new  consul,  Q.  Marcius 
Philiijpus,  with  a movement  the  boldness  ot  wliich  gave  Perseus 
a still  better  opportunity  than  the  inactivity  of  his  predecessors. 
Resolved  to  penetrate  at  all  hazards  into  Macedonia,  Marcius  left 
one  division  to  face  the  force  that  guarded  the  pass  of  Tempo,  and 
led  his  main  army  over  the  defiles  of  Olympus,  which  Perseus  had 
neglecte  1 to  guard,  down  to  the  coast  at  Heracleum.  Here  the 
consul  found  himself  between  the  garrison  of  Tempe  in  his  rear 
and  the  main  army  posted  in  a strong  position  on  the  little  river 
Elpius.  But  Perseus,  preoccupied  with  the  one  idea  that  the  im- 
pregnable defence  of  Tempe  had  been  turned,  fled  in  alarm  to 
Pydna,  where  he  ordered  his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures 
to  be  sunk  in  the  sea.  It  was  only  when  the  consul’s  unresisted 
progress  was  stopped  after  four  days  for  want  of  supplies,  that 
tlie  king  took  courage  to  turn  upon  him.  Meanwhile  the  sur- 
render of  Tempe  saved  tlie  Romans  by  restoring  their  communi- 
cations with  Thessaly ; and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  two  armies 
confronted  each  other  idly  on  the  banks  of  the  Elpius,  while  the 
Romans  gained  no  advantage  in  Dlyria,  and  failed  to  take  Deme- 
trias,  or  even  to  keep  command  of  the  .dCgiean  against  the  light 
Macedonian  cruisers.  Thus  the  war  had  done  little  save  to  give 
one  more  illustration  of  that  fortune  of  the  Romans  which  so 
often  saved  them  from  their  own  errors  through  the  greater  errors 
of  their  antagonists.  It  was  time  that  the  scale  should  be  turned 
by  the  appearance  of  a true  Roman  general,  and  such  an  one 
ap|)cared  in  the  new  consul  Lucius  JCmilius  Paulus. 

This  eminent  man  added  to  his  own  great  merits  the  distinction 
of  being  the  son  of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  consul  who  fell  at 
Cannre,  and  the  father  of  the  celebrated  general  who  finally  avenged 
tliat  calamity  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.*  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  combined  the  amenities  of  Greek  culture  with  the  virtues 
of  the  old  nobility.  Though  possessed  of  a fortune  slender  enough 
to  correspond  to  his  name,  and  therefore  cramped  in  what  was 
now  a chief  means  of  political  advancement,  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  flatter  the  populace,  and  he  is  emphatically  distin- 

* The  younger  Africanus  was  adopted  by  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  elder  son 
of  the  elder  Africanus.  In  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom,  he  received  his  new 
father  s name,  with  that  of  his  own  affixed  in  the  form  of  the  derived  affective  ; 
and  became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  iEmiiianus.  The  elder  son  of  Paulus  was 
adopted  by  the  great  Q.  Fahius  Maximus,  and  he  became  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  dSmilianus. 
7^au/us(in  the  Euglish  form  PavX)  signifies  in  Latin  LUUc,  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
in  the  history  of  Roman  names,  that  the  indifferent  order  of  the  gentile  and  family 
names  first  occurs  in  the  case  of  tlie  jEmUii  Pauli  or  Pauli  j£milii. 
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guished  by  a contemporary  as  “ one  of  the  few  Romans  of  that 
age  to  whom  one  could  not  offer  money.”  Born  about  b.c.  230, 
he  was  prtetor  in  b.c.  191,  and  only  attained  to  the  consulship  in 
B.c.  181.  In  the  former  office  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Lusitanian  War ; in  the  latter,  by  his  conquest  of  seven  Ligurian 
tribes.  Thirteen  years  were  now  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
two  sons,  whose  exploits  so  well  repaid  his  care ; and  it  was 
equally  a tribute  to  his  merit,  and  a confession  that  the  state  could 
no  longer  dispense  with  his  services,  when  he  was  elected  consul 
for  the  second  time,  in  order  to  finish  the  Macedonian  War.  His 
sixty  years  had  ripened  his  experience,  without  impairing  his 
energj’ ; and  the  army  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  his  stern  dis- 
cipline. His  two  sons  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre  of  war, 
where  the  younger  Africanus  served  under  his  father  at  the  same 
age  (17)  at  which  the  elder  had  saved  his  father’s  life. 

On  arriving  at  Heracleum,  Paulus  found  the  two  armies  en- 
camped in  their  old  positions  on  the  Elpius.  By  seizing  the  pass 
which  leads  over  Olympus  from  Pythium  to  Dium,  he  turned  the 
Macedonian  position,  and  forced  Perseus  to  fall  back  to  Pydna. 
Here  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  22nd  of  June,  B.c.  168.* 
An  accidental  collision  between  the  outposts  brought  on  the  conflict 
a day  earlier  than  that  fixed  by  Paulus.  It  was  the  last  and  most 
formidable  trial  of  strength  between  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and 
the  Roman  legion,  and  Paulus  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had 
trembled  for  the  issue.  His  vanguard  was  disjjersed,  and  the 
legions  themselves  moved  backwards,  though  in  good  order,  till 
they  reached  the  hill  in  front  of  their  own  camp.  The  phalanx, 
already  disordered  by  their  hasty  advance,  and  isolated  from  their 
8U[)ports,  were  unable  to  preserve  their  serried  ranks  on  the  broken 
ground ; and  tlie  Roman  cohorts,  pouring  round  their  flanks  and 
rear,  searched  out  every  gap.  The  cavalr)',  after  looking  on  in- 
active for  a time,  caught  the  alarm  that  all  was  lost,  and  Perseus 
himself  was  the  first  to  fly.  Still  the  deserted  phalanx  fought  to 
the  last,  and  the  select  3000  perished  to  a man.  It  seemed,  says 
Mommsen,  “ as  if  the  phalanx,  which  fought  its  last  great  battle 
at  Pydna,  had  wished  itself  to  perish  there.”  No  less  than  20,000 
men  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  1 1 ,000  were  taken  prison- 
ers. The  war  was  ended ; and  all  Macedonia  submitted  in  little 
more  than  a fortnight  from  the  arrival  of  Paulus. 

• Accordiog  to  the  disordered  Roman  calendar,  the  4th  of  September.  The  date 
is  fixed  by  an  eclipee  of  the  moon,  which  was  announced  beforehand  to  the  army, 
lest  they  should  deem  it  an  evil  omen. 
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Perseus  fled  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  with  the  3000  talents 
which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  war.  A few 
faithful  adherents  followed  him  ; but  when  he  made  the  mean 
attempt  to  propitiate  the  enemy  by  putting  one  of  them  to  death  as 
the  instigator  of  the  attempt  to  murder  Euraenes,  the  rest  deserted 
him.  A letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Roman  general  was  returned 
because  he  designated  himself  King ; and  he  then  surrendered  at 
discretion,  witli  his  children  and  his  treasures.  His  pusillanimous 
supplications  might  have  provoked  the  resentment  of  a man  less 
mindful  than  Paulus  of  the  mutability  of  fortune ; but  the  consul 
received  him  with  a courtesy  worthy  of  the  first  great  king  who 
had  ever  been  a prisoner  to  the  Roman  people.  After  his  stately 
form  had  graced  his  conqueror’s  triumph  in  the  following  year 
(b.c.  171),  he  was  released  from  prison  at  the  intercession  of 
Paulus,  and  died  in  retirement  at  Alba.  The  humiliating  story  of 
the  last  successor  of  Philip  and  Alexander  does  not  need  to  be 
adorned  with  the  fabulous  accounts  of  cruelties  and  sufierings. 
Some  say  that  his  guards  tortured  him  to  death  by  depriving  him 
of  sleep : others,  that  he  ended  his  life  by  voluntary  starvation : 
and  his  son  is  said  to  have  earned  his  living  as  a scrivener  at 
Rome. 

Of  the  only  two  allies  of  Perseus,  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius 
was  subdued  about  the  same  time  by  the  praetor  Lucius  Anicius, 
in  a month’s  campaign.  Illyria  was  parcelled  out  into  petty  states 
dependent  upon  Rome ; and  its  piratical  fleet  was  given  to  the 
Greeks  on  the  Adriatic.  Cotys,  the  king  of  Thrace,  made  his 
peace  with  Rome  the  more  easily,  as  he  might  become  a check  on 
the  increased  power  of  Pergamus.  Macedonia  itself  was  broken 
up  into  the  four  republican  federations  of  Ampliipolis,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Pella,  and  Pclagonia,  which  were  motlelled  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Hellenic  Leagues,  and  paid  to  Rome  100  talents 
annually,  the  half  of  the  old  land-tax.  This  constitution  lasted  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  though  Macedonia  was  made  a province  of 
Rome  in  B.C.  146.  Tlius  ended  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  having 
survived  the  death  of  Alexander  a little  more  than  a century  and  a 
half. 

The  fall  of  Macedonia  involved  a new  settlement  of  the  relations 
of  Rome  to  the  Hellenic  states.  The  great  power  blotted  out  from 
the  list  of  nations  was  not  only  a dangerous  enemy,  hut  some- 
times, as  had  been  proved  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  a useful  ally ; 
and,  now  that  it  could  be  no  longer  used  as  a check  on  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  so  there  was  the  less  reason  for  maintaining  other 
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powers  to  keep  it  itself  in  check.  Hence  followed  a course  of 
action  more  politic  than  generous.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
after  all  its  services  to  the  Romans,  began  to  feel  the  curb ; and, 
when  Eumenes  was  stopped  at  Brundisium  by  a decree  of  the 
Senate,  that  kings  should  no  longer  visit  Rome  to  plead  tlieir  cause 
in  person,  he  learnt  that  “ the  epoch  of  half-powerful  and  half-free 
alliance  was  at  an  end;  that  of  impotent  subjection  had  begun.” 
No  better  pretext  could  he  found  for  tliis  treatment  than  a suspi- 
cion, apparently  unfounded,  of  secret  relations  between  Eumenes 
and  Perseus ; but  the  other  Asiatic  ally  of  Rome,  the  Rhodian 
state,  had  done  much  to  bring  down  punishment  on  itself.  Their 
open  manifestation  of  Hellenic  sympathies  with  Perseus  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  Eumenes 
as  the  instigator  of  a war  injurious  to  all  the  Greeks.  Still  they 
took  part  with  Rome ; but  their  sufferings  from  the  loss  of  their 
commerce  with  Macedonia  appear  to  have  given  the  anti-Roman 
party  a temporary  ascendancy,  or  else  their  republican  arrogance 
and  naval  jwwer  led  them  to  presume  on  their  services ; and,  at  the 
very  time  when  Q.  Marcius  was  encamped  within  Tempe,  envoys 
appeared  both  at  his  hea<l-quarters  and  in  the  Senate,  to  say  that 
the  Rhodians  would  no  longer  tolerate  hostilities  so  injurious  to 
themselves.  Their  abject  submission,  with  the  severe  punishment 
of  the  partisans  of  Macedonia,  scarcely  averted  a declaration  of  war; 
and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Cato  against  punishing  allies  who 
hiul  committed  no  act  of  hostility,  Rhodes  was  deprived  of  all  its 
possessions  on  the  mainland ; its  free<lom  of  commerce  was  re- 
strained, and  a rival  free  port  opened  at  Delos ; and  its  petition 
for  the  privileges  of  an  ally  was  only  tardily  granted  in  b.c.  104. 

^V’’ith  regard  to  the  Hellenic  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
Rome  was  content  with  the  part  of  an  umpire,  which  she  played 
in  a manner  thoroughly  characteristic.  A new  war  had  broken 
out  for  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  hail  been 
charged  with  the  dower  of  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  or,  as  the  Egyptians  maintained,  ceded  at  her  mar- 
riage. The  notorious  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphancs  (the  younger  son 
of  Antiochus  the  Great),  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus 
IV.  Philoj)ator  in  b.c.  175,  had  carried  on  the  war  for  three  years 
with  such  success  that,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Perseus  was 
conquered,  he  had  already  laid  siege  to  Alexandria,  and  would 
probably  have  seized  Egjq>t,  under  the  name  of  guardian  to  his 
infant  nephew  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  when  a Roman  embassy 
appeared  in  his  camp,  headed  by  C.  Popilius  Ltenas.  The  envoy 
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presented  to  the  king  the  letter  of  the  Senate,  bidding  him  to 
re.store  all  he  had  taken  from  Egypt,  and  to  keep  himself  within 
Syria.  Antiochus  reml  the  letter,  and  promised  to  consider  it  with 
his  councillors.  Thereupon  Popilius  drew  a line  with  his  staff 
round  the  spot  where  the  king  stood,  and  bade  him  decide  before 
he  crossed  tliat  line.  Antiochus  felt  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
power  that  had  quelled  his  father,  and  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
Rome  (b.c.  168).  Before  turning  from  this  quarter  of  the  world, 
w'e  must  notice  that  the  great  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  Mattathias, 
the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  against  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  broke  out  in  this  same  year  (b.c.  168)  ; and  that  the 
Romans,  pursuing  their  policy  of  curbing  the  eastern  jjowers,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Jews  in  b.c.  161,  though  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabicus  immediately  afterwards  made  it  fruitless  for  the 
present.* 

These  proceedings  furnish  at  once  a decisive  proof,  that  the 
civilized  states  of  the  East  ha<l  fallen  under  the  power  of  Rome, 
and  the  last  examples  of  the  old  Roman  policy  towards  vanquished 
states.  Polybius  justly  dates  from  the  battle  of  Pydna  the  establish- 
ment of  Rome’s  universal  empire.  “ It  was,  in  fact,  the  last  battle 
in  which  a civUized  state  confronted  Rome  in  the  field  on  a footing 
of  equality  with  her  as  a great  power ; all  subsequent  struggles 
were  rebellions  or  wars  with  peoples  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Romano-Greek  civilization — the  barbarians,  as  they  were  called. 
The  whole  civilized  world  thenceforth  recognized  in  the  Roman 
Senate  the  supreme  tribunal,  whose  commissioners  decided  in  the 
last  resort  between  kings  and  nations ; imd,  to  acquire  its  language 
and  manners,  foreign  princes  and  noble  youtlis  resided  in  Rome. 
A palpable  and  earnest  attempt  to  get  rid  of  her  dominion  was  in 
reality  made  only  once — by  the  great  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  The 
battle  of  Pydna,  moreover,  marks  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
Senate  still  adhered  to  the  shite  maxim,  that  they  should,  if  pos- 
sible, hold  no  possessions  and  maintain  no  garrisons  beyond  the 
Italian  seas,  but  should  keep  the  numerous  states  dependent  on 
them  in  order  by  a mere  political  supremacy.  The  aim  of  their 
policy  was,  that  these  states  should  neither  decline  into  utter 
weakness  and  anarchy,  as  had  nevertheless  happened  in  Greece, 
nor  emerge  out  of  their  half-free  jjosition  into  complete  indej)en- 
dence,  as  Macedonia  had  attempted  to  do,  not  without  success. 

• TliG  details  of  the  Maccabrean  revolt  belong;  to  the  special  department  of  Scrip- 
ture History.  Wo  shall  have  anotlier  occasion  to  review  the  whole  history  of  Judaja 
uuder  the  Maccabcca  and  Aamonscans. 
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Accordingly,  the  vanquished  foe  held  at  least  an  equal,  often  a 
better,  position  with  the  Roman  diplomatists  than  the  faithful 
ally ; and,  while  a defeated  opponent  was  often  reinstated,  those 
who  attempted  to  reinstate  themselves  were  abased — as  the  .®to- 
lians,  the  Macedonians  after  the  Asiatic  war,  Rhodes,  and  Perga- 
mus  soon  learned  by  experience.  But  not  only  did  this  part  of 
protector  soon  prove  as  irksome  to  the  masters  as  to  the  servants  : 
the  Roman  protectorate,  with  its  ungrateful  Sis}q)hean  toil,  that 
continually  needed  to  be  begun  afresh,  showed  itself  to  be  intrinsi- 
cally untenable.  Indications  of  a change  of  system,  and  of  an 
increasing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  tolerate  by  its 
side  intermediate  states,  even  in  such  independence  as  was  possible 
for  them,  were  very  clearly  given  in  the  destruction  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  The  more  and  more 
frequent,  the  more  and  more  unavoidable  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  small  Greek  states,  in  connection  with  their 
misgovernment  and  their  political  and  social  anarchy, — the  dis- 
arming of  Macedonia,  where  the  northern  frontier  at  any  rate 
required  a defence  different  from  that  of  mere  posts, — and  lastly, 
the  introduction  of  the  payment  of  land-tax  to  Rome  from  Mace- 
donia and  Illyria, — were  so  many  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
conversion  of  the  client  states  into  subjects  of  Rome.”* 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  states  of  Greece 
Projjer  was  the  more  inevitable  on  account  of  their  internal  divi- 
sions. We  have  already  seen  what  fierce  dissensions  rent  even  the 
most  patriotic  of  the  Greek  confederacies — the  Aclnean  League. 
The  last  Macedonian  war  had  the  efiect,  in  every  Grecian  state,  of 
bringing  into  direct  antagonism  a national  and  a Roman  party ; 
and  the  fall  of  Perseus  was  the  signal  for  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
with  all  the  atrocities  of  the  worst  days  of  Greek  factions.  All 
who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  party  now  dominant 
were  denounce<l  as  j)artisans  of  Perseus,  and  were  either  put  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  treason,  or  deported  to  Rome  for  trial. 
Lyciscus,  the  general  of  the  ACtolian  League,  had  500  patriots 
executed  by  the  sentence  of  the  diet  Similar  scenes  were  enacted 
in  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  Acornania ; nor  did  the  loyalty  of  the 
Achsean  League  to  the  Roman  alliance  save  it  from  its  fate ; for 
Rome  never  hesitated  between  generosity  and  opjmrtunity.  The 
confederacy  had  long  been  divided  into  a patriotic  and  a Roman 
party.  Since  the  death  of  Philopoemen,  in  b.c.  183,  the  for- 
mer had  been  led  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  League,  and 
* Mommsen,  vol.  ii.  jip.  811-12. 
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father  of  the  historian  Polybius.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  b.c. 
189,  as  one  of  the  envoys  to  Rome  on  the  collision  between  Sparta 
and  the  Aohtean  League;  and,  after  supporting  and  continuing  the 
policy  of  Philopoemen,  he  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  back 
Sparta  and  Messene  into  the  confederacy.  In  b.c.  179  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  firm  opposition  to  the  demand  of  the 
Romans  for  the  restoration  of  all  the  Spartan  exiles ; and,  during 
tlie  war  with  Perseus,  he  prevailed  on  the  Achaeans  to  preserve 
neutrality.  The  last  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  year  of  the 
defeat  of  Perseus ; and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  His  leading  opponent  was  Callicrates,  one  of  those  charac- 
ters who,  branded  as  traitors  by  the  patriots  of  their  own  country, 
have  gained  the  dubious  eulogies  of  philosophical  historians  for 
their  discernment  in  deserting  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  first 
showed  his  colours  when,  sent  to  Rome  to  support  the  views  which 
Lycortas  had  carried  in  the  diet  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Spartan  exiles,  he  did  not  scruple  to  urge  upon  the  Senate  the 
policy  of  giving  active  support  to  the  Roman  party  in  all  the 
Hellenic  states*  (b.c.  179).  He  returned,  the  bearer  of  such 
letters  of  approval  from  the  Senate,  that  the  league  could  not 
refuse  to  elect  him  general.  In  B.C.  174,  we  find  him  again  in 
opposition,  resisting  the  motion  of  the  general  Xenarchus  for  an 
alliance  w'ith  Perseus;  and,  in  B.C.  168,  he  thwarted  the  proposal 
of  Lycortas  for  sending  aid  to  Eg}'pt  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
by  producing  a letter  from  the  proconsul  Q.  Marcius,  commanding 
the  League  to  confine  itself  to  friendly  mediation.  And  now, 
when  Paulus  .^milius  was  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Calli- 
crates seized  the  opportunity  to  denounce  1000  of  the  Achaean 
patriots  for  complicity  with  Perseus,  and  they  were  carried  to 
Rome  for  trial  (b.c.  167).  Their  removal  was  doubtless  meant  by 
the  Romans  as  an  act  of  precaution  rather  than  of  vengeance; 
they  were  distributed  in  honourable  captivity  among  the  Italian 
towns  ; but  any  attempt  to  escape  was  punished  with  death.  They 
were  permitted  to  return  after  seventeen  years  (b.c.  151).  Calli- 
crates reaped  the  reward  of  their  betrayal  in  the  hatred  of  his 

• Mommsen  says  of  this  conduct: — “Callicrates  the  Achcean,  who  went  to  the 
senate  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the  state  of  matters  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  demand  a 
consistent  and  sustained  intervention'* — (he  did  this,  but  wtnt  to  do  the  very  oppo- 
site)— “ uiay  as  a man  have  had  somewhat  less  ability  than  his  countryman  Pliilo- 
pmmon,  who  was  the  main  founder  of  the  patriotic  policy ; but  ho  was  in  the  right/* 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  confessing,  in  the  light  of  history, 
that  the  Greeks  had  lost  the  capacity  for  freedom,  and  lauding  the  traitor  who  used 
the  melancholy  fact  as  a pretext  for  foreign  intervention. 

TOL.  II.  'LL 
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countrymen,  -who  deemed  it  a pollution  to  bathe  with  him,  while  the 
very  boys  threw  the  name  of  traitor  in  his  teeth  : hut  yet  later  ages 
have  reaped  imspeakahle  benefit  from  his  crime.  Among  the  exiles 
was  the  historian  Polybius,  whose  long  residence  at  Rome,  and 
friendship  with  the  younger  Africanus  and  other  leading  Roman 
statesmen,  gave  him  that  accurate  information,  and  that  knowledge 
of  Roman  policy  which  combined  with  the  love  of  freedom  in 
which  he  had  been  trained,  and  the  endowments  bestowed  upon 
him  by  nature,  to  make  him  the  greatest  of  ancient  historians, 
except  Thucydides.  But  for  the  long  didactic  essays,  into  which 
he  was  led  by  over-anxiety  to  make  his  work  instructive,  he  might 
have  shared  the  honours  of  the  first  rank  among  historians.  * 

This  deportation,  of  course,  rendered  the  Achteans  helpless  for 
the  present,  and  secured  the  ascendancy  of  Callicrates,  in  spite  of 
their  hatred.  The  Athenians  were  rewarded  for  their  neutrality 
by  the  gift  of  the  ruiued  city  of  Ilaliartus,  in  Boeotia,  and  of 
Lemnos  and  Delos,  the  latter  being  made  a free  port,  as  a rival  to 
Rhodes.  Amphipolis  and  Leucas  were  taken  from  the  .^tolians 
and  the  Acamanians,  who  had  betrayed  some  sjTnpathy  with  Per- 
seus, while  the  Epirots,  who  had  openly  espoused  his  cause,  felt  the 
utmost  resentment  of  the  victors.  By  the  command  of  the  Senate, 


* Tlie  peculiar  character  of  the  work  of  Polybius  is  indicated  by  its  very  title, 
which  is  not  a Uistoryy  but  PratjmaUia  {wpay}tar*ia\  that  is,  an  inxtstigcUion,  or  esaay 
of  the  subject  treated,  in  contrast  to  i\i&  A}>od(ixis  Ilistorias  (itrropi^t  or 

statement  of  infojmiation  of  Herodotus.  Intermediate  bedween  the  two  is  the  me- 
thod of  Thucydides,  in  which  princijilcs  are  conueetetl  with  the  facts  that  illustrate 
or  suggest  them,  instead  of  being  drawn  out  into  didactic  digressions.  The  work  of 
Polybius,  which  was  a continuation  of  the  History  of  Aratus  (see  p.  115),  consisted 
of  forty  books,  end  embraced  the  important  period  from  the  accession  of  Philip  V, 
to  tlie  extinction  of  Hellenic  independence  (».c.  220 — 146).  As  the  author  lived 
from  about  B.c.  204  to  B.c.  122,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  earlier 
events  ho  records  from  eye*witnesscs,  both  in  Greece  and  at  Romo,  the  work  is 
strictly  one  of  contemporaneous  history.  But  his  impartiality  in  dealing  witli  his 
own  times  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  conscientious  diligence  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  earlier  periods  which  he  noticea  by  way  of  introduction  and  digres- 
sion ; and  we  have  special  means  of  judging  his  merits,  by  comparing  him  with  the 
careless  and  one-sided  rhetoric  of  Livy.  His  work  has,  moreover,  the  artistic  cha- 
lactcr  of  unity.  Its  subject  was  the  real  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
Apace  of  fifly-tliroe  years  from  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  conquest  of  Perseus. 
This  occupied  the  first  part  of  liis  work,  to  which  the  second,  relating  the  final  sub- 
jection of  Greece,  may  be  regarded  as  a supplement  Unhappily  we  possess  only  the 
first  five  books  entire,  with  fragments  of  the  rest.  Remembering  that  Polybius 
would  of  course  write  in  the  language  of  his  own  ago,  and  not  in  that  of  tw*o  or  three 
centuries  earlier,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  amusing  objection  made  to  his 
style  by  the  Cambridge  scholar,  who  said  ho  never  read  Polybius  hecatise  it  %c<is  bad 
Greek, 
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.^miliua  destroyed  seventy  of  their  towns,  and  sold  150,000  of  the 
people  into  slavery.  Paulus,  who  had  remained  in  Greece  to  regu- 
late these  aifairs  with  ten  commissioners,  returned  to  Rome  in  the 
autumn  of  b.c.  167.  He  brought  an  enormous  spoil  into  the  trea- 
sury, and  celebrated  a three  days’  triumph,  the  most  magnificent 
that  had  ever  ascended  to  the  Capitol.  A king,  loaded  with 
chains,  for  the  first  time  walked  before  a proconsul’s  triumphal 
car,  and  behind  it  rode  on  horseback  the  two  sons  of  Paulus,  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio.  But  the  man,  whose 
fiimily  had  been  his  chief  care,  must  have  felt  all  this  but  little 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  two  younger  sons,  boys  of  twelve  and 
fourteen,  who  died,  one  a few  days  before  and  the  other  a few  days 
later.  For  once,  the  office  of  the  slave  was  superfluous,  who  was 
wont  to  ride  behind  the  victor’s  car,  to  remind  its  occupant  that 
he  was  mortal  (b.c.  107).  The  proud  name  of  ASmilius  Paulus 
Macedoiiicus  died  with  him  in  B.C.  160,  owing  to  the  adoption  of 
his  two  sons  into  other  families.  His  funeral  games  are  memorable 
for  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Adelphi  of  Terence. 

The  final  catastrophe  was  still  prolonged  for  twenty  years  : but 
little  remains  to  be  told  of  the  interval.  Athens  and  Sparta  appear 
as  petty  states,  contributing  indirectly  to  the  destruction  of  that 
Hellas,  for  the  supremacy  of  which  they  once  contended.  The 
city  of  Solon,  Themistocles,  and  Pericles,  was  reduced  to  depen- 
dence for  the  supply  of  her  expenses  on  the  bounty  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
and  when  that  failed  her,  she  rettirned  to  piracy,  like  the  Greeks 
before  the  age  of  civilization.  An  expedition  against  Oropus  in 
Euboea  provoked  an  appeal  to  the  Homan  Senate,  who  referred 
the  question  to  the  Sicyonians,  and  Athens  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  enormous  fine  of  500  talents, — the  measure,  not  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  Oropus,  but  of  her  presumption  in  taking  up  arms 
(b.c.  156).  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Home  to  deprecate  the 
severity  of  the  sentence ; and  just  five  j’ears  after  the  passing  of  a 
law  banishing  all  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  the  Senate  received 
as  envoys  the  three  chief  masters  of  the  philosophic  schools  of 
Athens,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Critolaiis  the  Peripatetic,  and  Oar- 
neades  the  founder  of  the  third  Academy.  Tlie  last,  in  particular, 
charmed  the  leading  men  of  Home  by  his  declamations,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  were  those  on  Justice,  which  he  delivered  on 
successive  days.  His  magnificent  eulogium  of  Justice,  on  the 
first  day,  won  even  the  sternest  Romans  of  the  old  school — and 
among  them  Cato — to  doubt  whether  they  themselves  had  exercised 
the  virtue  towards  the  Greek  philosophers.  But  when,  on  the 
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second  day,  the  orator  proceeded  to  answer  all  his  former  argu- 
ments, and  to  prove  that  justice  was  a mere  conventional  device 
for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order,  Cato  indignantly  moved  the 
Senate  to  send  the  sophist  back  again  to  his  school,  and  not  to 
suffer  the  Roman  youth  to  be  corrupted. 

The  mitigation  of  tlie  fine  to  100  talents  still  left  it  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  Athenians,  who  seem  to  have  taken  the  first 
opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  on  Oropus  (b.c.  150).  This 
time  the  Oropians  appealed  to  the  Achiean  League,  relying  less  on 
the  justice  of  their  cause  than  on  the  corruption  of  the  leading 
statesmen.  So  far  as  the  transaction  is  intelligible,  a bribe  of  ten 
talents  was  given  to  Menalcidas,  the  general  of  the  league,  who 
promised  the  half  of  it  to  Callicrates,  for  the  use  of  his  all-power- 
ful influence.  This  promise  he  failed  to  keep,  and  Callicrates 
revenged  himself  by  accusing  Menalcidas,  who  was  a Spartan,  of 
advising  the  Romans  to  sever  Sparta  from  tlie  league.  Menalcidas 
only  escaped  condemnation  by  a present  to  Dimus,  his  successor  in 
tJie  office  of  general ; but  Diieus — and  this  says  something  for  the 
remnant  of  public  virtue  left  among  the  Aelueans — Diaeus  fell 
into  such  disgrace  by  the  transaction  that  he  was  fain  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  confederacy  by  urging  a new  attack  on  the 
Spartans,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  violated  the  laws  of  the 
league  by  a private  appeal  to  Romo  respecting  a disputed  boun- 
dary. 

Other  events  had  occurred  to  inflame  and  encourage  the  war 
party.  In  b.c.  151  the  Achaean  exiles  had  returned  from  Rome, 
having  been  dismissed  with  a sort  of  contemptuous  mercy.  After 
the  repeated  rejection  of  their  petition  for  liberty,  their  cause  was 
espoused  by  P.  Scijiio,  as  the  friend  of  Polybius.  Cato,  gained 
over  by  Scipio,  decided  the  question  by  a characteristic  speech, 
thrown  in  when  the  debate  was  almost  exhausted.  “ Have  wo 
nothing  better  to  do,”  said  he,  “ than  to  sit  here  all  day  long, 
debating  whether  a parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks  shall  be  carried 
to  their  graves  here  or  in  Achaia  ? ” But  when  the  exiles  pro- 
ceeded to  petition  the  Senate  for  restoration  to  their  honours, 
Cato  told  Polybius,  with  a smile,  that  he  resembled  Ulysses  re- 
turning to  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  the  hat  and  sash  he  had  left 
behind.  Of  the  300  exiles  who  landed  in  Greece — for  to  this  had 
their  number  been  reduced — almost  the  only  one  who  had  learned 
the  necessity  of  moderation  was  Polybius  himself.  They  were  mad 
enough  to  look  with  hope  towards  Andriscus,  a low-bom  adventurer, 
who  called  himself  Philip,  and  claimed  the  Macedonian  throne  as 
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the  son  of  Perseus,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
praetor,  Q.  Metellus,  after  some  brief  success.  In  the  same  year 
Polybius  retired  from  a scene  where  he  found  no  good  to  be  done, 
to  join  his  friend  Scipio  in  the  Third  Punic  War;  and  Callicrates 
died  at  Rhodes,  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Sparta,  leaving  his  epitaph  to  be  written  by  the  traveller  Pausanias, 
“ his  death  being,  for  aught  I know,  a clear  gain  to  the  country  ” 
(B.C.  149). 

Tlius  every  check  on  the  war-party  was  removed ; and  the  Spar- 
tans were  left  no  resource  but  an  appeal  to  Rome.  The  Senate 
sent  two  commissioners,  who  decided  that  the  Achrean  League 
should  give  up,  not  only  Sparta,  but  Corinth  ; that  is,  that  they 
should  surrender  the  key  of  Peloponnesus,  together  with  all  other 
cities  not  Achasan  (b.c.  147).  The  sentence  was  received  with  the 
g^atcst  dissatisfaction  at  Corinth  itself : the  indignation  of  the 
citizens  vented  itself  in  an  attack  on  the  Spartan  residents ; and 
the  Roman  commissioners  themselves  were  endangered  in  the 
riot.  After  a second  fruitless  embassy,  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
this  new  outrage,  the  Senate  declared  war  against  the  Achman 
League ; and  the  prmtor  Metellus  was  ordered  to  march  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Achaean  general  Critolaiis  proved  as  incompetent 
in  the  field  as  he  had  been  headstrong  in  council.  Abandoning 
the  defence  of  Thermopybe,  he  was  overtaken  and  defeated  at 
Scarj)hea  in  Locris,  he  himself  never  again  being  heard  of.  The 
other  leader  of  the  war  party,  Direus,  succeeded  him  as  general, 
and  checked  the  progress  of  Metellus;  but  meanwhile  a second 
Roman  army  landed  at  the  Isthmus  under  the  consul  Lucius 
Mummius.  Diieus,  marching  to  the  defence  of  Corinth,  was  utterly 
defeated ; and  the  city  was  evacuated,  not  only  by  the  Achrean 
troops,  but  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  retirement 
failed  to  save  Corinth  from  being  made  one  of  the  chief  examples 
of  that  vengeance  by  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  put  a decisive 
end  to  a long  conflict.  Mummius  gave  up  the  undefended  city  to 
the  flames,  the  few  men  in  it  to  slaughter,  and  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery.  Tlie  precious  treasures  of  art,  which  had 
been  accumulated  for  centuries  at  Corinth — one  of  the  chief 
schools  of  sculpture  and  painting — became  partly  the  playthings 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  a band  of  whom  were  seen  by  Polybius  at 
a game  of  dice  or  draughts  on  a masterpiece  of  Aristides,  and  were 
partly  exposed  for  sale.  Taught  their  value  by  the  enormous  prices 
at  which  Attains  III.  eagerly  bought  some  of  them,*  the  consul  sent 
• The  “AUalici  CmdUiones"  of  Horace,  Carm.  I.  1. 
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the  remaining  pictures  to  Rome,  stipulating  with  the  masters  of 
the  vessels  that  they  should  replace  any  that  might  be  lost  by . 
others  of  equal  value  ! It  is  almost  an  equal  satire  upon  Roman 
ignorance  of  Greek  history  and  the  contempt  into  which  the 
great  names  of  Hellas  had  fallen,  that  the  country  was  constituted 
a province  under  the  name  of  that  state  which  had,  till  lately, 
been  the  least  influential  of  all  the  rest;  while,  by  a curious 
revolution,  that  name  recovered  the  predominance  it  had  enjoyed 
during  the  lieroic  age.  Greece  became  the  Province  of  Achaia, 
the  northern  limit  being  drawn  south  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
which  were  included  in  the  new  Province  of  Macedonia  (b.c.  146). 

Mummius  remained  for  a year  as  proconsul,  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  ten  commissioners  sent 
from  Rome  (n.C.  14.5).  The  conqueror,  so  ignorant  of  art,  is  said 
to  have  displayed  the  old  Roman  accomidishments  of  equity  and 
moderation ; and  Polybius,  who  had  hastened  from  the  ruins  of 
Carthage  to  use  his  influence  on  behalf  of  his  country,  had  power, 
as  the  friend  of  Scipio,  to  make  his  intercession  respected.  If  wo 
could  penetrate  the  thoughts  of  such  a man  at  witnessing,  in  the 
same  year,  the  fate  of  Carthage  and  of  his  native  land,  we  might 
venture  on  the  hopeless  task  of  writing  an  epitaph  for  the  tomb  of 
Hellenic  freedom. 
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**  Oiace  Talta  Cart>Ago : a pena  i segni 
Deir  alte  sue  ruine  il  lido  serba  ; 

Muoiono  le  citt^  rauoioDO  i regoi  ; 

Copri  i fasti  e le  pompe  arena  ed  erba.'*~TA8S0. 

**  Great  Carthage  low  in  ruins  cold  doth  lie, 

Her  ruins  poor  the  herbs  in  height  can  pass ; 

So  cities  fall,  so  perish  kingdoms  high, 

Their  pride  and  pomp  lie  hid  in  sand  and  grass.** 
Fairfax's  Tramlalion. 


STATB  07  CARTHAOB  BXTWBE5  THB  FIRST  AHD  SSOORI)  PCRIC  WARS — BBR  PROSPKRITT 
ASD  RKNOURCKS — BKR  LOTALTT  TO  ROBB — BNCROACnMERTS  OP  XAS1NIS8A— ROBAR 
CM)BBt8810If8RB  IN  AFRICA — M.  PORCIUS  CATO  AND  P.  9CIPI0  NASICA  — DBLBNPA  BST 
CARTHAGO — IIOSTILITIKS  WITH  BASINISSA — SOIPIO  IB  BASIVISSA's  OABP — B18  DRRAB 
— EMBASSlXS  TO  ROBB  — DKCLARATIOH  OF  WAR — TUB  CONSULS  LAND  IB  AFRICA — 
CONFRRENOB  AT  UTICA — TUB  CARTHAGINIANS  OtVR  CP  THKIR  ABBS — THB  FINAL 
SRNTEKCB^RAGB  AND  RRSI8TANCB  OF  THK  CITT — PREPARATIONS  FuR  DBrKNCB— TUB 
FIRST  CAMPAIGN — OPERATIONS  OF  CKNSORINU8  — SERVICES  OF  6C1PI0 — TUB  SECOND 

CAMPAIGN — HOPES  FOR  CARTHAGE — BBW  ALUB9 — HER  INTERNAL  DISSENSIONS THK 

TWO  HASDRUBALS— SCIPIO  ELECTED  CONSUL^HE  LANDS  IN  AFRICA — PRoGRKSS  OF 
THE  8IEOB  — CAPTURE  OP  THE  CITY— THB  SEVEN  DATS*  FIGHT— DESTRUCTION  OF 
CAhTDAQE — THE  TEARS  AMD  TRIUMPH  OF  SCIPlU— LATER  BISTORT  Of  CARTHAGE. 

Tue  story  of  the  last  stand  made  by  Carthage  against  Rome,  in 
the  agony  of  self-defence,  is  one  of  the  briefest  and  most  melan- 
choly chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  the  faults  of 
character,  all  the  crimes  of  policy,  all  the  selfish  arrogance  of  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  seem  not  only  to  be  forgiven  in  the  pity 
excited  by  her  fall,  but  atoned  for  by  the  absence  of  any  provoca- 
tion of  her  fate.  And  yet  we  must  not  pronounce  too  hastily  that 
a blind  hatred  only  sealed  her  doom.  The  wealth-producing  power 
of  the  state  survived  her  political  extinction,  and  restored  her  to  a 
prosperity  which  threatened  to  raise  her  again  to  political  import- 
ance. Her  fleet  and  army  had  been  taken  from  her,  but  she  still 
possessed  her  ports  and  walls  : the  sea  divided  her  from  Italy,  and 
the  resources  of  Africa  were  at  her  back.  Thus  situated,  it  might 
have  been  possible  for  her  to  devote  herself  solely  to  money-making, 
and  to  remain  content  as  the  vassal  of  Rome : no  temptation  might 
have  prevailed  to  make  the  distress  of  Rome  the  opportunity  of 
Carthage : no  second  family  of  Barca  might  have  roused  her  with 
its  thunder:  this  might  have  been  possible ; but  it  was  impossible 
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for  Rome  to  believe  it  Her  statesmen  knew  what  their  ambition 
would  have  been,  had  the  case  of  Rome  and  Carthage  been  reversed ; 
and  they  believed  they  ought  not  to  risk  the  experiment  on  the 
unlimited  submissiveness  of  their  late  rival.  The  tongue  of  Cato 
uttered  the  decree  of  fate,  as  much  as  the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the 
sentence,  Delenda  eat  Carthago,  “Carthage  must  be  destroyed.” 

Half  a centiuy,  however,  elapsed  before  the  coming  of  the  crisis ; 
and  it  might  perhaps  have  been  delayed  much  longer,  but  for  the 
peculiar  relations  in  which  Carthage  had  been  left  towards  Masi- 
nissa.  During  all  the  wars  in  Macedonia  and  Asia,  in  Spain  and 
Liguria,  she  had  resisted  the  temptations  of  opportunity,  and 
refused  participation  in  the  schemes  of  Hannibal,  with  equal 
prudence  on  her  own  account  and  good  faith  towards  Rome.  This 
jwlicy  had  brought  its  own  reward  in  a marvellous  recovery  of 
prosperity.  While  Rome  was  incessantly  engaged  in  war,  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  would  naturally  be  conducted 
chiefly  by  the  ships  of  Carthage ; and  her  territory  still  included 
the  luxuriant  fields  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium.  Even  after  the 
rapacity  of  Masinissa  had  stripped  her  of  the  rich  towns  of  Em- 
poria, she  ruled  over  300  subject  Libyan  cities,  and  her  own  popu- 
lation amounted  to  700,000.  Of  the  militarj'  resources  still  avail- 
able for  her  defence,  some  idea  is  given  by  the  200,000  stand  of 
arms  and  2000  catapults  which  were  surrendered  on  the  first 
demand  of  the  ’Romans  ; and  she  had  still  the  means  and  energy 
to  manufacture  daily  140  shields,  300  swords,  500  spears,  and 
1000  missiles  for  catapults,  and  to  build  120  ships  of  war  during 
the  siege.*  Of  the  immense  treasures,  in  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  and  works  of  art,  still  preserved  in  the  temples  and  palaces, 
the  Romans  had  ocular  proof  in  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  who,  after 
giving  up  all  private  property  to  pillage,  brought  home  the  value 
of  £1,500,000. 

The  peace  which  concluded  the  Second  Punic  War  bound  Car- 
thage to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  the  territory  of  which  they  had 
dispossessed  either  him  or  his  ancestors.  A far  less  ambitious 
prince  might  have  found  in  such  a stipulation  licence  for  imlimited 
encroachment,  and  the  clause  which  forbade  the  Carthaginians  to 
make  war  in  Africa  without  the  consent  of  Rome  might  be  taken 
as  a guarantee  of  impunity.  The  Numidian  prince  ought  to  have 
been  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Republic  to  indulge  the  hope 
which  some  have  ascribed  to  him,  of  setting  up  his  throne  on  the 

• These  statistics  of  the  resources  of  Carthage  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Pnnic 
War  are  preserved  by  Strabo. 
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till  of  Byrsa ; at  least  he  knew  the  need  of  caution,  lest  he  should 
bring  down  the  jealousy  of  Rome  upou  himself.  His  policy  was, 
by  perpetual  but  at  first  petty  encioadiinenLs,  not  only  to  gain 
what  he  could  from  Carthage,  but  to  goad  her  into  a breach  of  the 
treaty  which  might  provoke  Rome  to  a new  war,  from  which  he 
trusted  to  obtain  his  full  share  of  the  spoil.  Then  followed  the 
same  hollow  and  wearisome  proceedings  that  marked  the  relations 
of  Rome  during  this  half-century  to  all  the  protected  states  ;• 
embassies  of  complaint  from  tlie  one  party,  and  of  recrimination 
from  the  other : Roman  commissions  sent  forth  to  do  justice  or 
to  watch  for  an  advantage,  according  to  the  characters  of  their 
members  or  the  policy  prevalent  in  the  Senate. 

The  most  important  of  the  disputes  between  Carthage  and 
Masinissa  related  to  the  possession  of  Emporia^  a rich  district, 
comprising  (as  its  name  signifies)  several  important  sea-ports  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lesser  SjTtis.  The  dispute  had  lasted  about 
thirty  years,  when  the  Senate,  which  had  hitherto  only  given  a 
passive  sanction  to  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa,  took  more 
decided  steps  in  his  favour.  About  b.c.  161,  a Roman  commission 
decided  that  Carthage  should  give  up  to  the  Numidian  king  all 
of  these  towns  which  it  still  jwssessed,  and  pay  him  a compen- 
sation of  500  talents  for  their  revenues  since  the  peace.  Such  a 
decision  was  a vote  of  unlimited  licence  to  Masinissa,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  use  his  privileges,  not  only  by  stripping  Carthage  of  all 
her  possessions  west  of  the  river  Tusca,  but  by  seizing  the  “ Great 
Plain  ” on  the  upper  course  of  the  Bagradas.  A new  appeal  was 
made  to  Rome,  and  a new  commission  sent  to  Africa;  but,  when 
they  required  as  a preliminary  that  both  parties  should  bind 
themselves  beforehand  to  accept  their  decision,  the  Carthaginians 
at  last  took  courage  to  refuse,  and  the  commissioners  returned  to 
Rome. 

But  the  mission  had  indirectly  sealed  the  fate  of  Carthage.  At 
its  head  had  been  the  renowned  M.  Porcius  Cato  the  Elder,  com- 
monly known  as  Cato  the  Censor,  whose  remarkable  character 
will  claim  our  attention  in  the  next  chapter.  The  man  who  had 
the  greatest  weight  in  the  Senate — the  very  type  of  old  Roman 
ideas  and  prqudices — the  survivor  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  with  all 
its  traditions  of  terror  and  hitterness — saw  in  the  restored  pros- 
perity of  Carthage,  her  rich  territory,  her  commerce  and  wealth, 
her  populous  and  well-defended  city,  resources  which  some  new 
Hannibal  might  soon  direct  against  the  Roman  state.  In  his  own 
mind  he  passed  the  sentence  which  he  thenceforth  never  ceased  to 
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advocate  in  the  Senate.  The  forms  of  that  assembly  gave  him  a 
curious  opportunity  of  never  letting  the  subject  rest  The  votes 
were  taken  vivA  voce,  and  each  member,  when  asked  by  the  consul 
for  his  voice,  was  at  liberty  to  add  an  opinion  on  any  other  ques- 
tion that  he  deemed  important.  So,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
to  vote,  no  matter  on  what  subject,  Cato  always  added,  “ I vote, 
moreover,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed.”  * His  views  met 
with  a iiowerfiil  opposition,  especially  from  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Nasica,t  the  grandson  of  that  Cneius  Scipio  who  fell  with  the 
elder  Publius  in  Spain,  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  Africanus. 
Scipio  was  as  firmly  attached  as  Cato  himself  to  the  old  Roman 
manners,  a proof  of  which  he  had  given  in  his  second  consulship 
by  inducing  the  Senate  to  order  the  demolition  of  a newly-con- 
structed theatre.  He  advocated  the  preservation  of  Carthage,  in 
order  that  its  rivalry  might  form  a check  on  the  growing  licen- 
tiousness of  the  people.  No  means  were  neglected  by  Cato  to 
alarm  as  well  as  convince  the  Senate.  Once  he  drew  from  the 
folds  of  his  toga  a bunch  of  ripe  figs  very  early  in  the  season,  and 
threw  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate-house.  As  all  were  admiring 
tlie  fruit,  he  exclaimed,  “ Those  figs  were  gathered  but  three  days 
ago  at  Carthage;  so  close  is  our  enemy  to  our  walls  ! ” When  at 
length  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  he  had  seen  the  close  of 
tlie  first  campaign  of  the  war  he  had  so  loudly  called  for,  and  had 
pronounced  the  eulogium  of  the  young  commander  who  had  proved 
himself  worthy  to  bring  it  to  a successful  issue  (b.c.  149). 

While  these  discussions  were  prolonged  at  Rome,  the  events  in 
Africa  were  ripening  to  a crisis.  The  conviction  that  nothing  was 
to  be  hoped  from  Rome,  and  everything  to  be  feared  from  Masi- 
nissa,  put  a bound  to  the  Carthaginian  policy  of  conciliation. 
The  popular  leaders,  Hasdrubal  and  Carthalo,  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  their  first  step  was  to  banish  forty 
of  the  partisans  of  Masinissa,  and  to  make  the  people  swear  never 
to  sufier  their  return.  They  next  ventured  on  a measure  of  self- 
defence  by  enrolling  an  army  fr-om  those  Numidians  who  still 
maintained  their  independence  of  Masinissa,  under  Ariobarzanes, 
the  grandson  of  Syphax  (b.c.  154).  Upon  this  the  wily  Masi- 
nissa, instead  of  taking  up  arms,  sent  to  Rome  to  ofler  his  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  any  decree  that  might  be  made  respecting 

* “ Prat«rca  ccnseo,  Carthaginem  esae  delcndam. " 

+ Tlint  is,  with  the  long  none.  His  father,  from  whom  he  inherited  his  surname, 
and  his  love  of  legal  studies,  was  adjudged  by  the  senate,  in  B.c.  204,  to  be  the  best 
citizen  in  the  state. 
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tlie  disputed  territory  on  the  Bagradas  ; and  thus  gave  thi  prepa- 
rations of  Carthage  the  colour  of  being  directjd  against  Kome. 
Envoys  were  sent  to  Africa  to  de;nand  the  disbanding  of  tho 
troops  and  the  destruction  of  tlie  naval  stores.  But  the  excite- 
ment at  Carthage  was  now  beyond  control ; and  a popular  rising 
not  only  deterret  the  senate  from  yielding,  but  endangered  the 
Homan  envoys.  Cato  now  moved  the  Senate  to  declare  war  ; and 
it  wius  resolved  to  do  so,  if  the  Carthaginians  again  refused  the 
demand  already  made  (b.c.  152).  Meanwhile,  hostilities  had 
commenced  in  Africa.  The  Carthaginians  had  refused  to  receive 
the  exiles  whom  Masinissa  had  sent  back  with  a military  escort 
under  his  son  Gulussa.  The  king  marched  upon  the  city,  and  a 
great  battle  followed,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  worsted. 
After  some  fruitless  negociations,  the  Punic  general  Hasdmbal 
was  forced  to  surrender  under  a convention  granting  all  the 
demands  of  Masinissa ; and  his  army,  after  passing  under  tho 
yoke,  was  treacherously  cut  to  pieces  in  its  retreat  (b.c.  150). 
These  operations  took  place  under  the  eye  of  P.  Scipio  dilmilianus, 
who,  at  that  time  a military  tribune  in  the  army  of  Spain,  had 
been  sent  over  to  Masinissa  to  obtain  a supply  of  elephants ; and 
the  occasion  has  been  seized  by  Cicero  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Scipio  the  relation  of  the  courtesies  interchanged  with  tho 
ancient  friend  of  his  family,  and  the  dream  of  his  own  futimo 
glories  which  followed  their  discourse  about  the  elder  Africanus.* 
The  Carthaginians  had  now  furnished  the  desired  pretext  by 
making  war  in  Africa,  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  Homans  made  open  preparations  for  hostilities.  Conscious  of 
their  helplessness,  the  Punic  senate  sent  an  embassy  to  throw  all 
the  blame  upon  the  late  generals,  whom  they  condemned  to  death. 
But  the  Homans  were  the  less  ready  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  as  a 
firm  base  was  ofiered  to  them  in  Africa  at  the  same  moment  by 
the  unconditional  submission  of  Utica.  The  Punic  envoys  were 
coldly  told  that  their  excuse  was  insufficient;  and  when  they 
asked  what  would  suffice,  the  significant  reply  was,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians knew  that  themselves.  A second  embassy,  consisting 
of  thirty  principal  citizens  of  Carthage,  with  unlimited  powers, 
found  that  war  was  declared,  and  two  consular  armies  were  setting 
sail  for  Sicily  (b.c.  149).  The  Senate  had  resolved  to  finish  the 
afi'air  in  Africa,  while  continuing  the  negociations  in  order  to 
disarm  resistance.  The  envoys  were  told  that  Carthage  would 
be  suffered  to  retain  her  municipal  freedom  and  laws,  her  territory 
• Cicero,  De  Repuilied,  vi.  9,  ifq.,  commonly  culled  the  Somnium  Scipimis. 
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and  its  property,  on  condition  of  sending  300  hostages  of  her 
noblest  families  to  meet  the  consuls  at  Lilyhrenm,  and  obeying 
the  further  orders  which  they  would  there  announce.  The  hostages 
were  accordingly  ready  at  Lilybseum  to  meet  the  consuls,  who 
sent  them  on  to  Rome,  and  then  told  the  Carthaginians  that  the 
final  decision  of  the  Senate  would  be  announced  to  them  in  Africa. 
All  this  was  but  too  plainly  the  dealing  of  the  executioner  with 
his  victim ; hut  the  helpless  Carthaginians  still  submitted,  trust- 
ing, perhaps,  that  their  city  would  at  least  be  left  to  them, 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  Senate.  The  landing  in  Africa 
was  unopposed,  and  provisions  were  supplied  to  the  invaders. 
The  consuls  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Utica,  and  there  received 
the  full  Carthaginian  Senate.  They  first  called  for  a surrender  of 
those  armaments  which  they  said  the  city  no  longer  needed,  as 
it  would  henceforth  be  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  The  man- 
date was  complied  with,  and  the  arms  already  enumerated  were 
delivered  up.  And  now  tliat  the  city  seemed  defenceless,  with  the 
hostile  anny  at  her  gates,  and  her  noblest  youths  in  the  hands  of 
her  implacable  enemies,  the  one  mandate  to  which  all  others  were 
but  the  preface,  was  uttered  by  the  consul  Censorinus : — “ It  is 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Roman  Senate  that  Carthage  should 
he  destroyed,  and  that  the  citizens  should  remove  to  an}'  other 
part  of  their  territory,  provided  it  be  at  a distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea.”  There,  it  was  implied,  they  might  enjoy  the 
laws  and  liberty,  Uie  territory  and  property,  which  the  Senate  had 
promised  them,  under  the  all-powerful  protection  of  Rome. 

When  the  news  reached  Carthage,  the  spirit  of  resistance,  which 
had  Ijeen  pent  up  within  barrier  after  barrier  of  concession — con- 
cession which,  whenever  made  to  a powerful  enemy,  is  a fetter  to 
the  weak  rather  than  a barrier  to  the  strong — burst  all  bounds. 
It  was  one  of  those  supreme  moments  in  a nation’s  life,  when 
— as  in  the  case  of  an  unarmed  man  struggling  with  a powerful 
murderer — the  overpowering  instinct  of  self-preservation  casts 
aside  all  thoughts  of  submission,  together  with  all  calculations  of 
success  or  failure,  and  all  fear  of  being  worse  destroyed.  “ The 
voice  of  the  few  who  counselled  the  accej)tance  of  what  was 
inevitable  was,  like  the  call  of  a pilot  during  a hurricane,  drowned 
amidst  the  furious  yells  of  the  multitude,  which,  in  its  frantic  rage, 
laid  hold  on  the  magistrates  of  the  city  who  had  counselled  the 
surrender  of  the  hostages  and  arms,  made  such  of  the  innocent 
bearers  of  the  news  as  had  ventured  to  return  home  expiate  their 
terrible  tidings,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  Italians  who  chanced  to  be 
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sojourning  in  the  city  by  way  of  avenging  beforehand,  on  them  at 
least,  the  destruction  of  its  native  home.”  This  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  patriotic  frenzy  has  been  well  compared  to  the  defence  of 
Tjre  against  Alexander  and  of  Jerusalem  against  Titus. 

The  event  proved  that  the  idea  of  resistance  was  not  an  impulse 
of  utter  madness ; and  the  disarmed  city  succeeded  in  protracting 
its  defence  for  three  years.  On  the  land  side  its  triple  wall  was 
still  unbroken,  and  the  rocks  of  Cape  Camart  and  Cape  Carthage 
sheltered  it  from  attack  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  one,  which  was 
protected  by  its  fortified  quays  and  harbours.  There  was  old  tim- 
J>er  sufficient  to  build  a fleet,  and  the  surrendered  arms  might  be 
replaced  if  only  some  time  could  be  gained.  The  remnant  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  was  still  in  the  field  under  Hasdrubal,  who 
had  evaded  his  sentence  by  escaping  from  the  city,  and  was  now 
entreated  to  co-operate  in  the  defence,  which  was  committed  within 
the  city  to  another  Hasdrubal,  a grandson  of  Masinissa.  Amidst 
all  these  preparations,  a show  of  submission  was  kept  up  by  a 
message  to  the  consuls,  requesting  a thirty  days’  armistice  for  the 
despatch  of  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  request  was  of  course  re- 
fused ; but  the  consuls  seem  to  have  been  lulled  by  it  into  the  belief 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  the  city  when  they  pleased,  and 
they  delayed  their  advance  from  Utica.  Meanwhile  the  city  re- 
sounded night  and  day  with  the  labour  of  men  and  women  on 
arms  and  catapults,  and  even  the  female  slaves  gave  their  long 
hair  to  furnish  strings  for  these  engines  of  defence.  By  the  time 
the  consuls  moved,  Carthage  was  in  some  state  to  receive  them. 

Censorinus,  who  was  by  far  the  abler  general  of  the  two  consxils, 
commanded  the  Homan  fleet,  while  his  colleague,  Manius  Mani- 
lius,  attacked  the  city  on  its  landward  side.  Hasdrubal,  the  Car- 
thaginian commander  in  the  fleld,  took  up  his  station  at  Nepheris, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  to  harass  the  besiegers, 
and  the  check  which  might  at  once  have  been  placed  upon  him  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Numidian  king,  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn. Masinissa,  after  remaining  aloof,  apparently  in  discon- 
tent, died  at  the  age  of  ninety  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  siege.  After  a fruitless  attack  from  the  sea  at  the  point  where 
the  tongue  of  land  called  Tcenia  juts  out,  and  where  the  wall  was 
weakest,*  Censorinus  sailed  into  the  lake  of  Tunis,  and  prepared 
to  renew  the  attack  on  this  weak  angle  from  the  Tsenia  itself.  The 
party  whom  he  led  in  person  to  collect  timber  for  his  engines  were 
attacked  by  the  active  leader  of  light  cavalry,  Himilco  Phaneas, 
* See  the  Plan  of  Carthaf;e,  and  the  description  of  the  city  in  Chapter  XXIY. 
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and  the  consul  lost  500  men  before  he  accomplished  his  purpose. 
Two  enormous  battering  rams  were  erected,  and  a breach  was 
made,  but  it  was  partially  filled  up  by  the  besieged  in  the  night, 
and  the  Roman  engines  were  disabled  by  a sortie.  The  assault 
was,  however,  made  on  the  following  day  ; but  the  defenders  were 
so  strongly  posted  on  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbouring  houses 
that  the  storming  force  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  the  reserve  kept  in  hand  by 
P.  Scipio  .i^milianus,  who  was  serving  as  a military  tribune. 
During  the  pause  that  ensued,  the  army  of  Censorious  began  to 
Bufifer  so  severely  from  the  pestilential  marshes,  that  he  put  out 
again  to  sea,  not  without  some  loss  from  the  fire-ships  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. His  departure  soon  afterwards,  to  hold  the  Comitia, 
reduced  the  fleet  to  inactivity,  and  left  the  whole  operations  to  the 
care  of  his  incompetent  colleague  Manilius,  who  found  enough 
occupation  in  obtaining  supplies  and  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  now  that  the  qualities  of  Scipio  were  displayed  in  all 
their  brilliancy.  When  the  Carthaginians  made  a night  attack 
upon  the  consul’s  camp,  he  led  round  a body  of  cavalry  to  the 
enemy’s  rear  and  forced  them  to  retreat.  When  Manilius,  disre- 
garding his  advice,  had  almost  involved  his  army  in  destruction, 
in  an  expedition  against  Hasdrubal  at  Nepheris,  the  retreating 
troops  were  extricated  by  a flank  attack  led  by  Scipio.  Nor  was 
he  less  skilful  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  campaign.  While  the  con- 
sul only  deterred  those  chiefs  who  were  anxious  to  negociate, 
Scipio  gained  over  Himilco  Phaneas  with  his  light  cavalry,  and 
recovered  the  services  of  the  Numidians  for  Rome.  The  dying 
Masinissa  had  left  to  the  adopted  grandson  of  his  old  friend  the 
charge  of  dividing  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  Micipsa, 
Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal;*  and  Scipio,  after  discharging  this 
duty  with  success,  brought  Gulussa  and  his  Numidian  cavalry  to 
the  aid  of  the  Romans.  Tlic  dignified  simplicity  of  character, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  preserved  him  from  the  envy 
which  the  elder  Africanus  had  provoked.  His  praises  were 
mingled  with  all  the  news  that  reached  Rome  from  Africa ; and 
Cato,  who  died  at  the  close  of  this  first  year  of  the  war,  pronounced 
the  eulogium  of  the  rising  hero  in  the  words  of  Homer ; 

**  He  only  is  a living  man,  the  rest  are  gliding  shades.’* 

StUl  another  year  of  ill-success  elapsed  before  the  public  voice 

* This  bequest  iJtimatcly  led  to  the  Jugurthine  War. 
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called  him  to  the  command  ; and  he  departed  for  Rome,  taking 
Phaneas  with  him,  about  the  time  when  Manilius  was  superseded 
by  the  new  consul,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (b.c.  148).  Under  him  and 
the  admiral  Mancinus  the  siege  made  absolutely  no  progress. 
Preferring  to  sulxlue  the  African  cities,  before  pressing  the  attack 
on  Carthage,  he  was  repulsed  from  Clupea,  and  wasted  the  summer 
in  a fruitless  siege  of  Hippo  Diarrhytus,  while  his  success  in  biking 
Neapolis  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disgust  which  his 
breach  of  the  capitulation  excited  among  the  Africans.  The  Car- 
thaginians began  to  gain  new  allies.  Tliey  were  joined  by  Bithyas, 
a Numidian  chieftain ; they  opened  negociations  with  the  sons  of 
Masinissa  and  the  king  of  Mauretania ; and  they  even  sought,  in 
the  alliance  of  the  Macedonian  Andriscus,  a shadow  of  the  league 
between  Hannibal  and  Philip.  But  all  was  overclouded  by  the 
renewed  outburst  of  cruel  treachery  among  themselves.  Has- 
drubal,  the  commander  in  the  field,  whether  from  envy  of  the 
higher  post  of  his  namesake  in  the  city,  or  from  whatever  other 
motive,  contrived  to  bring  the  latter  into  suspicion  on  account  of 
his  relationship  to  Masinissa,  and  having  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  Senate-house,  assumed  the  command  within  the  city. 
The  suspense  of  this  campaign  was  intolerable  to  the  Romans, 
and  when  Scipio,  who  had  as  yet  held  no  higher  oflSce  than  that  of 
military  tribune,  came  forward  as  a candidate  for  the  tedileship, 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  centuries  saluted  him  as  consul, 
though,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  was  below  the  legal  age. 
A special  decree  of  the  Senate  assigned  Africa  as  his  province,  and 
he  sailed  to  the  scene  of  his  fame  with  his  celebrated  friends  Lmlius 
and  Polybius. 

When  Scipio  landed  at  Utica,  he  found  the  campaign  of  b.c. 
147  already  opened  in  such  a manner  that  his  arrival  only  saved  a 
great  disaster  by  a few  hours.  While  Piso  was  absent,  operating 
against  the  country  towns,  the  admiral  Mancinus  thought  he  could 
strike  a blow  from  a new  quarter.  With  the  small  force  at  his 
command,  he  scaled  the  rocks  below  Cape  Carthage,  where  the 
steep  ascent  had  caused  the  defences  to  be  neglected.  They  re- 
pulsed a desperate  sally  of  the  Carthaginians ; and  some  of  them 
entered  the  gates  with  the  fugitives,  but  were  soon  thrust  out 
again.  Meanwhile  their  shouts  of  triumph  had  caused  their  com- 
rades and  the  camp-followers  to  flock  up  the  hill  in  disorder ; and 
Mancinus  foxmd  himself  at  nightfall  perched  on  the  cliff  at  the 
head  of  a force  disordered  and  to  a great  extent  unarmed,  and 
cut  off  from  supplies  and  reinforcements.  His  letter  announcing 
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his  situation  had  only  just  reached  the  head-quarters  at  Utica 
when  Scipio  arrived.  After  making  known  his  presence  to  the 
besieged  by  means  of  deserters,  he  sailed  round  to  the  scene  of 
action ; and  the  first  appearance  of  his  fleet  doubling  Cape 
Carthage  was  enough  to  relieve  Mancinus  from  a crushing  attack, 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  renewed  in  the  morning;  and  the 
post  gained  upon  the  hill  was  also  secured.  Having  recalled  the 
army  of  Piso  from  its  desultory  operations,  and  having  restored 
discipline  by  his  firmness,  and  cleared  the  camp  of  all  hangers-on, 
Scipio  commenced  the  siege  in  earnest.  His  head-quarters  were 
fixed,  as  those  of  Manilius  had  been,  on  the  isthmus  uniting  the 
peninsula  of  Carthage  to  the  mainland ; and  his  first  operations 
were  directed  against  the  suburb  of  Megara.  A simultaneous 
attack  made  on  two  points  in  the  night  had  been  repulsed  by  the 
courage  of  the  defenders,  when  Scipio  perceived  a sort  of  fort  out- 
side the  wall,  and  equalling  it  in  height  From  this  a bridge  was 
thrown  across  to  the  wall  ; a party  crossed  and  broke  down  a little 
gate,  which  gave  admission  to  the  Roman  army.  Megara  was  tlius 
taken,  and  not  only  the  garrison  of  the  suburb,  but  tlie  army  in  the 
field,  retreated  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Here  Has- 
drubal  inaugurated  a reign  of  terror  by  one  of  those  fearful  acts 
which  the  leaders  of  a desperate  cause  perpetrate  to  cut  off  all 
retreat  from  their  followers.  All  the  Roman  prisoners  taken 
during  the  war  were  put  to  death  upon  the  walls  with  the  most 
exquisite  tortures,  and  the  same  fate  was  inflicted  upon  the  citizens 
who  dared  to  remonstrate,  including  several  senators  of  Cartilage. 

Scipio  now  proceeded  at  once  to  fortity  himself  and  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  mainland  by  means  of  pa- 
rallel trenches  three  miles  long,  drawn  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  isthmus,  with  a wall  towards  the  city,  twelve  feet  high  and  six 
feet  broad,  with  towers  at  equal  intervals.  The  work  was  executed 
in  twenty-four  days,  in  spite  of  the  interruptions  of  the  enemy ; 
but,  before  its  completion,  Bithyas  forced  his  way  out  with  the 
light  cavalry  to  the  camp  at  Ncpheris.  Thence  scouring  the 
country  for  supplies,  he  sent  them  in  by  sea,  mariners  being  found 
ready,  for  a large  reward,  to  make  the  venture  when  the  wind  blew 
direct  into  the  harbour.  But  all  the  supplies  thus  sent  were  seized 
by  Hasdrubal  for  the  use  of  his  30,000  men,  without  regard  to  the 
suffering  inhabitants.  To  stop  these  proceedings,  Scipio  resolved 
to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  port  by  a mole  of  stong,  90  feet 
broad  ; and  the  remains  of  this  gigantic  work  still  exist.  The  be- 
sieged, who  at  first  ridiculed  the  attempt  as  impossible,  answered 
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it  by  aaother  unexpected  stratagem.  They  were  seen  working 
night  and  day  for  two  months  at  the  inner  or  naval  harbour,  with- 
out even  the  deserters  being  able  to  tell  what  they  were  about. 
At  length,  just  as  the  entrance  to  the  port  was  effectually  blocked 
up,  a squadron  of  50  triremes — part  of  the  fleet  of  120  which  the 
Cartlingiuians  had  built  during  the  siege  — was  seen  by  Scipio, 
from  his  camp  upon  tlie  Isthmus,  sailing  out  through  a new  chan- 
nel, which  had  l)een  cut  from  the  inner  harbour  to  the  open  sea. 
Had  they  known  how  to  use  their  opportunity,  the  Roman  fleet, 
surprised  aud  unprej)ared,  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  made  only  to  show  the  Ibjmans 
that  their  blockade  was  ineffectual,  and  it  was  three  days  before 
they  came  out  again  to  fight.  Scipio’s  fleet  was  now  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  though  the  action  that  ensued  was  indecisive,  the 
not  winning  it  was  as  fatal  to  the  Carthaginians  as  a defeat,  the 
more  so  as  their  fleet  suffered  much  by  collisions,  in  crowding  back 
through  the  narrow  passage.  Many  ships,  unable  to  enter,  were 
moored  along  the  shore,  under  the  protection  of  the  missiles  dis- 
charged from  the  quays.  But  the  Sidonian  mariners,  who  were 
now  serving  with  the  Roman  fleet,  contrived  a plan  of  attack  by 
which  the  ships  were  destroyed  at  their  anchors ; and  thus  the 
great  Phoenician  city,  which  had  so  long  been  mistress  of  the 
western  seas,  owed  the  loss  of  her  last  sea-fight  and  the  destruction 
of  her  last  naw  to  the  seamen  of  her  mother  country. 

Scipio  now  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ports.  The 
quay  between  them  and  the  sea  was  only  defended  by  a weak  wall, 
wbich  was  attacked  from  the  Trenia.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
battering  engines  had  been  once  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  swam  and  waded  through  the  shallow  water  in  the  night,  that 
an  entrance  was  cffectetL  The  Romans  then  built  a brick  ram- 
part upon  the  quay,  to  the  same  height  as  the  city  wall ; and 
posted  upon  it  a guard  of  4000  men,  to  harass  the  besieged  with 
missiles.  By  this  time  the  winter  rains  had  set  in,  making  the 
camp  on  the  Tamia  unhealthy : the  city  was  closely  invested  by 
sea  and  land,  and  the  distress  was  most  severe  within  ; so  Scipio 
suspended  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  turned  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Punic  army  at 
Nepheris.  After  a siege  of  some  length,  conducted  by  Laelius 
and  Gulussa,  two  towers  were  battered  down ; the  place  was  taken 
by  Scipio  in  jierson  ; and  of  the  soldiers  and  country  people  found 
within  the  fort,  70,000  were  put  to  the  sword,  10,000  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  only  1000  escaped.  Tlie  capture  of  Nepheris  fol- 
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lowed  the  storming  of  the  camp.  The  Carthaginians  had  no 
longer  an  army  in  the  field ; and  the  country  towns  submitted  to 
the  Romans. 

Tlie  winter  was  passed  in  the  beleaguered  city  amidst  intense 
suffering  from  famine  and  disease,  and  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
Hasdrubal.  Many  contrived  to  steal  out  of  the  gates,  and  those  who 
remained  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  assault  which  Scipio  re- 
newed with  the  return  of  spring ; but  Hasdrubal  would  sutler  no 
capitulation.  While  that  general  succeeded  in  repulsing  an  attack 
made  npon  the  gate  of  the  Cothon,  Lielius  scaled  the  wall  between 
the  outer  harbour  and  the  city,  and  became  master  of  the  “ Great 
Place,”  or  market-place,  where  the  soldiers  plundered  the  temple 
of  Apollo  of  the  golden  plates  that  lined  its  walls  and  the  golden 
ornaments  of  the  god’s  statue,  to  the  value  of  1000  talents.  The 
statue  itself  was  afterwards  carried  to  Rome.  Having  with  difficulty 
restored  order,  Scipio  prepared  for  the  final  assault  upon  the  Byrsa, 
Three  streets  led  up  the  ascent  from  the  market-place  to  the 
citadel.*  Narrow  and  winding,  like  all  the  streets  of  oriental 
cities,  they  were  overhung  by  tlie  upper  stories  of  the  lofty  houses, 
from  which  the  Carthaginians  poured  down  showers  of  darts  upon 
tlie  Roman  columns.  These  houses  had  to  be  taken  one  by  one ; 
when  the  defenders  had  been  driven  from  floor  to  floor  of  the 
six  stories,  planks  had  often  to  be  laid  across,  to  pursue  them  into 
the  opposite  houses ; and  many  a combat  was  to  be  seen  on  these 
fearful  bridges.  Tlie  streets  and  houses  were  cumbered  with  the 
dead  ; and  Scipio  found  it  necessary  to  clear  a space  for  action  by 
ordering  the  captured  houses  to  be  biu-nt  and  their  ruins  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Many  wretches,  wounded  or  hidden  in  the 
houses,  perished  in  tlie  conflagration,  which  wrapped  in  volumes 
of  smoke  the  unremitting  fury  of  the  combat,  and  cast  its  lurid 
glare  over  the  scene  by  night.  The  exhausted  Roman  soldiers  were 
relieved  from  time  to  time,  while  Scipio  watched  this  unexampled 
conflict  for  six  days  and  nights,  allowing  himself  no  time  to 
sleep  or  eat. 

On  the  seventh  day,  he  had  taken  up  his  post  on  a lofty  place, 
which  commanded  the  whole  view,f  when  a deputation  apjieared 
before  him,  to  beg  the  lives  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Byrsa.  The  request  was  granted  for  all  except  the  Roman  deserters; 
and,  of  that  teeming  jiopulation  of  700,000  persons  whose  prosperity 
had  excited  the  jealousy  of  Cato,  a miserable  remnant,  30,000 

• See  pp.  370—375,  and  the  Plan  of  Carthape. 

+ Probably  the  HUl  of  SL  Louis.  See  pp.  373-4. 
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men  and  25,000  women,  marched  out  through  the  burning  ruins 
of  their  houses  over  tlie  heaped-up  corses  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
There  remained  the  900  Homan  deserters,  with  Hasdrubal,  his 
wife,  and  hi.s  two  sons.  Hopeless  of  mercy,  they  retreated  to  the 
temple  of  .dCsculapins,  the  heart  of  the  citadel.  Its  strength 
might  long  have  defied  assault ; hut  the  little  garrison  were  ex- 
hausted with  famine,  watching,  and  despair;  and  some  of  them  at 
least  resolved  to  i>erish  as  a voluntary  sacrifice.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  temple  set  on  fire,  than  Hasdrubal  rushed  forth,  deserting 
wife,  children,  and  followei's,  and  came  into  Scipio’s  presence 
with  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand.  In  utter  scorn,  the  victor 
granted  life  to  the  abject  wretch,  but  compelled  him  to  prostrate 
himself  at  his  feet  in  sight  of  the  deserted  garrison,  who  over- 
whelmed him  with  execrations.  Above  them  all,  the  wife  of 
Hasdrubal  showed  herself  on  the  topmost  story  of  the  temple, 
holding  a child  in  either  hand: — “To  thee,  Roman,”  she  ex- 
claimed, “I  wish  nothing  but  prosperity;  for  thy  acts  are  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war.  But  I beseech  thee,  as  well  as  the  gods 
of  Carthage,  to  punish  that  Hasdrubal  as  he  deserves,  for  having 
betra)*ed  his  country,  his  gods,  his  wife  and  children.”  Then, 
having  bitterly  reviled  her  husband,  she  cut  her  children’s  throats, 
and  threw  them  one  after  the  other  into  the  flames,  into  which 
she  then  leaped  down  herself.  The  like  fate  of  the  deserters 
completed  this  hist  and  most  hideous  sacrifice  to  the  Punic 
Moloch.  The  remaining  cajitives  were  either  sold  as  slaves  or 
left  to  languish  in  prison,  except  some  of  the  chief  leaders. 
Hasdrubal  and  Bithyas  w'ere  jilaced  in  honourable  custody  in 
Italian  towms.  The  city  was  given  up  to  pillage  ; only  the  gold, 
silver,  votive  gifts,  and  the  works  of  art  deposited  in  the  temples 
being  reserved  for  the  state.  Many  of  these  works  had  been  carried 
oft’  as  plunder  from  the  Sicilian  cities,  which  were  now  invited  to 
reclaim  their  property ; and,  among  the  rest,  the  brazen  bull  of 
I’halaris  was  restored  to  the  Agrigentines. 

The  Roman  Senate,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Scipio  Nasica, 
decreed  that  Carthage,  as  well  as  the  villas  of  her  nobles 
in  the  suburb  of  Megara,  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground ; 
and  that  the  ploughshare  should  be  driven  over  her  soil — the 
accustomed  token  of  devoting  the  site  to  perpetual  desolation — 
with  a curse  upon  the  man  who  should  dare  to  cultivate  or  build 
upon  it.  Scipio  was  made  the  unwilling  executioner  of  this 
savage  doom  ; and  the  flames  raged  through  the  city  for  fourteen 
days  before  all  her  edifices  were  destroyed.  The  conqueror  him- 
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self  was  too  prescient,  ns  well  as  too  generous,  to  share  the  exul- 
tation of  Rome  and  tlie  army  over  their  fallen  foe  ; and,  with  tear- 
ful eyes  he  gave  vent  to  the  presentiments  that  mingled  with  his 
regret  in  the  words  of  Hector  : — 

**  The  day  shall  surely  come,  when  sacred  Troy  will  fall, 

And  Priam,  and  the  i»oople  of  the  ash-speored  i’riam  all.”* 

Such  forebodings,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  fearful  scenes  in 
which  he  had  been  a reluctant  actor,  must  have  made  his  triumph 
— whicli  was  far  more  magnificent  even  than  his  father’s — as  sad 
as  that  had  been  to  the  occupant  of  the  triumphal  car ; but  for 
his  own  conduct  there  was  no  self-reproach  to  embitter  the  uni- 
versal applause.  He  was  still  reserved  for  another  triumph  over 
the  country  in  which  the  family  of  his  adoption  had  won  their  first 
laurels,  and  which  was  destined  to  confer  upon  him  another  name 
of  honour.f  And,  after  all,  he  was  doomed,  like  his  adoptive 
grandfather,  to  lose  all  his  popularity  by  his  political  conduct,  and 
to  perish  amidst  the  strongest  susjucion  of  assassination.  A Car- 
tlniginian  might  have  believed  that  Biial  and  Astarte,  Ashmon 
and  Melcarth,  took  vengeance  on  the  destroyer  of  their  temples. 
A Greek  would  say  that  the  gods  were  envious  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  a mortal  whose  glory  trenched  too  nearly  on  their  own. 
A believer  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  by  its  true  Ruler 
can  hardly  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  lesson,  that  even  those 
whom  He  has  called  to  be  His  instruments,  though  they  have 
not  known  Him,  must  feel  His  power  and  will  to  humble  those 
who  are  exalted. 

The  African  territory,  which  now  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate  and  people,  was  that  which  had  been  left  to  Carthage, 
after  all  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa.  This  was  neither  con- 

• Homer,  /Zwrf,  vi,  448-9 

*E(T<rfT04  ^fiap  Sr*  iu  ror*  ’'IXios  ip^f 

Kal  TlplofxoSy  Kol  Tlpidfioio. 

Pope’s  translation  is  subjoined,  though  ns  it  is  even  more  than  usually  paraphrastic 
a literal  version  has  been  given  in  the  text ^ 

“ Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates  ; 

(How  my  heart  trembles  while  ray  tongue  relates  !) 

The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy  ! must  bend. 

And  see  thy  warriors  fail,  thy  glories  end.” 

+ The  cognomen  of  NmnantinHS.  It  should  l>e  remembered  that  that  of  A/ricanus 
was  already  his  by  adoptive  descent  before  he  won  it  again  by  his  exploits.  Tlie  herwU* 
tary  transmission  of  those  surnames  of  honour  forme<l  among  the  Koraans  a nobility  of 
merit,  like  that  which  is  preserved  among  ourselves  by  such  titles  os  Muhon,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Campordown,  and  Douro. 
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ferred  upon  their  allies — as  they  had  rewarded  Attains  with  the 
conquests  from  Antiochus  in  Asia,  and  Masinissa  himself  with 
the  kingdom  of  Sj'phax  and  the  Libj'phcenician  cities,  — nor, 
in  disappointing  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  Numidian  princes, 
did  the  Itomans  reclaim  from  them  any  part  of  what  they  had 
won  from  Carthage.*  The  three  sons  of  Masinissa  were  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  African  shores  and  highlands 
and  half-desert  plains,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara, 
from  the  boundary  of  Mauretania  to  that  of  Cyrenaica,  except  the 
north-eastern  angle  around  Carthage,  and  a portion  only  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Byzacium.  Scipio  drew  a trench  to  the  sea  at  Thcnee, 
opposite  the  southern  point  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  this  boundary  line  left  to  Numidia  the  rich 
district  of  Emporia,  besides  the  inner  table-land  of  Byzaccna, 
and  the  “ Great  Plain  ” about  the  ujjper  course  of  the  Bagradas. 
This  wide  Numidian  kingdom  was  soon  reunited  under  Micip.sa  by 
the  death  of  his  two  brothers.  Of  its  subsequent  fortunes  we  shall 
have  to  speak  presently  in  relating  the  usurpation  and  all  of 
Jugurtha.  We  have  already  had  occirsion  to  notice  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  Numidian  princes,  by  presenting  them  with  the 
books  found  among  tlic  spoils  of  Carthage,  except  the  treatise  of 
Hanno  on  Agriculture ; and  the  literary  reputation  of  the  later 
kings,  Hiernpsal  and  Juba,  proves  that  the  treasure,  despised  by 
the  givers,  was  not  unworthily  bestowed.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  Rome  had-  already  been  indebted  to  Carthage  for  the  chief 
poet  of  that  age,  and  the  most  elegant  writer  in  her  literature, 
the  comedian  Terence,  f 

The  limited  territory  along  the  co^ts  of  Zeugitana  and  B^-za- 
cium,  which  formed  the  latest  possessions  of  Carthage,  was 
erected  into  tire  province  of  Afuicaj  a name  borrowed  from  the 
Cartliaginians,  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  J The  pro- 

• This  is  distinctly  stated  hy  Sallust : — “ Tgitnr  hello  Jngnrthino  pleraquo  ex 
PunicU  oppida^  el  finU  Karthatjiniaiaium  quos  novissume  habuerantf  populus  Ito- 
inanus  per  magistmtus  administrabat : Oietulorum  magna  pars  et  Numidw  usque  ad 
flumeu  Mulucha  sub  Jugurlhu  erant”— (Jug.  19.)  Of  Mauretania  the  Komausknew 
nothing  till  the  war  with  Jugurtha. 

t Born  atCarthogein  B.o.  195,  he  was  cither  by  birth  or  purchase  the  slaveof  the 
Komau  senator  P.  Terentiua  Lucumis,  from  whom,  ou  hU  manumission,  he  received 
the  name  of  P.  Tereutius  Afer.  Hu  became  intimate  with  Scipio  and  Lfcliua. 
His  plays  are  reproductions  of  the  Greek  comedies  of  Menander.  The  first  of  them, 
the  Andna^  was  brought  out  in  B.c.  166,  and  ho  died  in  D.C.  159. 

t The  name  of  A /rica  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  till  they  adopted 
tt  from  the  Romans,  and  itwas  long  before  even  the  latter  used  it  to  replace  the 
Greek  name  of  Libya  for  the  whole  continent 
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vince  was  placed  under  a praetor,  whose  seat  of  government  was 
at  Utica;  and  this  most  ancient  Phccnieian  colony  was  rewarded 
for  her  early  adhesion  to  Home  with  part  of  the  lands  of  her 
always  envied  rival.  The  other  towns  which  had  taken  port  with 
Rome,  such  as  Hadrumetum,  Leptis  Purva,  Thapsus,  Acholla, 
and  a few  others,  were  made  free  cities ; while  of  those  that 
had  adhered  to  Cartilage,  some  were  destroyed,  and  their  lauds 
added  to  the  public  domain  of  Rome  {ager  publicus)  and  let  on 
lease  to  occupiers  {possessores) ; w'hile  the  rest,  whose  lands  were 
equally  forfeit  in  law,  were  allowed  to  retain  them  for  the  present, 
paying  a fixed  annual  tribute  {stipendium).  The  rich  plains  of 
Africa  soon  became  even  more  important  than  Sicily  for  their  sup- 
plies of  com  to  Rome,*  and  the  Roman  merchants  found  them- 
selves in  possession,  through  the  port  of  Utica,  of  the  commerce 
of  Carthage,  both  with  the  Jlcditerranean  and  Inner  Africa. 

"Within  twenty-four  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the 
plantation  of  a new  colony  on  its  site,  under  the  name  of  Jcsonia, 
was  one  of  the  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people 
carried  by  Caius  Gracchus  in  his  first  tribunate  (n.c.  123).  In 
the  following  year  he  led  6000  colonists  to  Africa,  and  it  was  this 
absence  that  gave  the  aristocratic  party  the  opportunity  to  effect 
his  ruin.  His  death,  the  year  after,  caused  the  colony  to  be  aban-  - 
doned.  Julius  Cmsar  revived  the  project  the  year  before  his  death 
(b.c.  46);  and,  in  n.c.  19,  Augustus  sent  out  a body  of  3000  colo- 
nists to  found  the  Roman  city  of  Carthage,  which  was  now  made 
the  capital  of  Africa  in  place  of  Utica.  Under  the  empire,  it 
vied  with  Rome  and  Constantinople  in  wealth  and  magnitude, 
and  as  a Christian  bishopric  it  became  as  conspicuous  as  it  had 
been  for  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Melcarth.  Taken  by  Genscric 
in  A.D.  439,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  of 
Africa.  In  a.d.  533  it  was  retaken  by  Belisarius,  and  named 
Jmtiniana.  A little  more  than  a century  later,  it  fell  a prey  to 
the  Arabs  under  Hassan,  by  whom  it  was  finally  destroyed 
(a.d.  047). 

* “ Quidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  arcis.” — Herat.  Carm.  I.  1. 
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CONQUESTS  OF  ROME  IN  THE  WEST,  AND  CONDITION  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC,— FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC 
WAR  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ASIA. 
AND  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNGER  SCIPIO.  B.C.  200 
TO  B.C.  120. 


Rome  had  its  heroic  : the  Romans  knew  that  t^ej  bad  such  an  age,  and  we  ms/ 
believe  them.  I’oU'biua  saw  the  end  of  it : bo  saw  the  dehtruction  of  Cat  thiige  atut  the 
savage  sack  of  Corinth,  and  the  beginning  of  a worse  time,  but  he  hot  recorded  his  testi* 
mouy  that  some  huaesty  siili  leiuaiiicd." — Long. 
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Thk  half  century  during  which  Rome  waa  contending  for  empire 
witli  the  Hellenic  and  Semitic  races  was  occupied  with  an  inces- 
sant conflict  for  the  mastery  of  her  newly-acquired  dominion  in  the 
West ; and  the  same  period — or  rather  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
century — was  signalized  at  home  by  events  of  the  deepest  interest, 
in  which  such  actors  as  Cato  and  the  Scipios  play  their  part. 
The  grand  result  was  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  over  the 
European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  the  Hellespont,  the  acquisition  of  provinces  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  the  supremacy  of  Roman  influence  over  the  vassal 
kings  and  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Eg)’pt,  and  Nuniidia ; till 
only  Mauretania  remained  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  whose  waters  the  ships  of  the  Republic  no  longer  en- 
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countered  any  enemies  but  pirates.  It  was  the  reaction  of  this 
brilliant  career  abroad  that  mainly  determined  the  course  of  events 
at  home,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  Republic. 

Cisalpine  Gaul  had  to  be  re-conquered,  and  the  tribes  of  Spain 
to  be  subdued.  We  have  seen  that  a war  was  still  in  progress  with 
the  Gatils,  when  Hannibal’s  passage  of  the  Alps  roused  them  to  a 
general  revolt ; and  from  that  time  Carthaginian  influence  had 
been  predominant  between  the  Alps  and  the  Aj)cnnines.  And  now 
it  seemed  as  if  the  last  remnants  of  the  Barcine  spirit  had  found  a 
refuge  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  In  the  very  year  when  the  peace 
was  ratified  with  Carthage,  a certain  Hamilcar  united  the  Gauls 
and  Ijigurians  in  a general  attack  upon  the  fortresses  whieh  the 
Romans  had  continued  to  hold  throughout  the  war  (n.c.  200). 
Placentia  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  and  Cremona  was  besieged. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  ten  years’  contest  which  the  Gauls 
maintained  with  the  obstinacy  of  a last  effort  against  the  re- 
sources and  discipline  of  Rome.  Tlie  Insubrians  and  Cenomani — 
the  two  chief  tribes  on  the  left  of  the  Po,  in  the  modern  Lombardy 
— were  first  defeated  (n.c.  196)  ; but  the  great  nation  of  the  Boii, 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  the  Apennines,  were  only 
subdued  by  P.  .Scipio  Nasica  in  n.c.  191.  Their  subjugation  was 
followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  colonies,  the  names  of  which 
have  become  so  famous  in  medieval  and  modem  historj",  Bononia 
(^Bologna),  Mutiiia  (.lA>r4'«rt),  and  Parma;  and  the  Flaminian 
Road  was  continued  through  their  country  from  Ariminum  {Ri- 
mini) to  Mediolanum  {Milan),  under  the  name  of  the  Via  iEmilia, 
by  the  censor  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  (b.c.  179). 

Tlie  conquest  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Liguria*  was  a longer 
and  more  diflicult  task.  In  b.c.  187  the  consul  Lepidus,  the  same 
who  has  just  been  mentioned,  marched  against  them  with  his  col- 
league— such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  war — and  from  that 
period  almost  to  the  end  of  die  century,  we  rend  of  peqietual  hos- 
tilities, in  which  the  Roman  generals  for  a long  time  gained  no 
more  than  an  occasional  success,  just  sufiicieut  to  form  the  pretext 
for  a triumph.  Tlie  powerful  tribe  of  the  Apuani,  in  the  Etruscan 
Apennines,  eastward  of  the  river  JIacra,  submitted  in  b.c.  180, 
and  were  removed  to  the  heart  of  Samuium,  to  the  number  of 
40,000,  while  the  Roman  hold  on  their  former  country  was  made 
sure  by  colonies  at  Pisa  (b.c.  180)  and  Luca  (b.c.  179).f  The 

* Sop  note  to  p.  1 40. 

t Luca,  tlie  modern  Zi/rca,  wm  reckoned  the  southernmost  city  of  the  Ligurians  ; 
but  it  belonged  to  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
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Ingauni,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  west  of  Genoa,  had  been  nominally 
subdued  a year  earlier  (b.c.  181);  but  they  long  continued  pow- 
erful enough,  even  by  sea,  to  harass  both  the  Romans  and  Mas- 
saliots  with  their  piratical  attacks.  Tlie  armies  of  Rome  gradually 
fought  their  way  westward  along  tlie  Riciera,  till  in  b.c.  1.54  they 
crossed  the  Varus  ( T «r),  and  for  the  first  time  came  into  contact 
with  a Ligurian  tribe  (the  Oxybii)  within  the  limits  of  Transalpine 
Gaul.  The  wars  in  that  country  thirty  years  later,  under  the  consul 
Sextius  Calvinus,  arc  again  connected  with  triumphs  over  Ligurian 
tribes  (b.c.  123-2) ; while  the  last  triumph  over  those  in  Italy  was 
won  by  the  proconsul  C.  Marcius  (b.c.  117).  But,  as  always  with  such 
tribes,  it  was  found  that  military  roads  were  the  most  effectual  in- 
struments of  subjugation,  and  in  b.c.  109  the  censor  M.  Almilius 
Scaurus  made  the  road  along  the  coast  from  Luna  (^Luni)  to  Vuda 
Sabata  ( Vadoy,  and  thence  over  the  Apennines  and  down  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida  to  Dertona  {Tortona).  Strabo  tells  us  that,  after 
eighty  years  of  warfare,  the  public  officers  of  Rome,  on  their  jour- 
neys through  the  country,  could  only  command  a space  of  twelve 
stadia  (less  than  a mile  and  a half)  in  breadth ; and  the  conquest 
of  Liguria  was  only  completed  under  Augustus  (b.c.  14). 

A far  more  formidable  resistance  had  to  be  encountered  in 
Spain,  before  the  country  won  for  Rome  by  the  elder  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  was  finally  subdued  through  the  destruction  of  Numantia, 
the  stronghold  of  Iberian  indej>endence,  by  the  younger  (b.c.  205- 
133).  The  Second  Punic  War  had  left  the  peninsula  divided  among 
a strange  intermixture  of  elements,  Celtic  and  Iberian,  Phoenician, 
Hellenic,  and  Roman.  Tlie  province  within  the  Ebro,  except  the 
northern  mountains,  and  the  east  coast  as  far  as  New  Carthage, 
had  been  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Rome;  and  the  more  quiet 
peoples  of  Bmtica,  long  since  brought  under  Phmnician  culture, 
began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Roman  garrisons  and  of  the 
Italian  adventurers  who  came  to  work  the  silver  mines.  Here 
were  founded  the  first  Latin  communities  (excejit  Agrigentum) 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy : Italica  (near  Seville),  where  Scipio 
left  the  veterans  of  his  army  who,  having  married  Spanish  women, 
desired  to  remain  in  Sjiain  (b.c.  205),*  and  the  colony  of  Carteia, 
which  was  founded  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  b.c.  171.  Tlie  regions 
subject  to  Rome  corresponded  to  the  modern  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  or  the  districts  between  the  eastern  coast 

* Itnlica  was  not  a municipal  town,  but  it  had  a market-placo,  and  formed  a kind 
of  centre  for  the  Latin  settlers  of  the  neighbourhood  — what  the  Romans  colled 
forum  et  concUiabuhim  civium  Romanorum. 
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and  the  mountains  running  parallel  to  it,  and  between  the  southern 
const  and  the  Sierra  Moreniu  The  tribes  of  the  central  table-land, 
especially  the  great  nation  of  the  Celtiberians,  j)reserved  their  own 
forms  of  government,  which  apj)ear  to  have  been  republican,  in 
nominal  league  with  the  Homans,  but  only  serving  in  their  armies 
for  pay,  while  some  of  them  still  furnished  mercenaries  to  Carthage 
as  late  as  the  battle  of  Zama,  The  remote  Lusitanians  and  Gal- 
la>cians  were  completely  independent,  and  the  wild  Cantabrians 
of  the  northern  mountains  scarcely  known  to  the  Romans  so 
much  as  by  name.  Willing  ns  they  had  been  to  aid  the  enemies 
who  came  to  break  the  yoke  of  Carthage,  the  Iberians  were  little 
disposeil  to  bow  to  that  of  Home.  Like  their  modern  descendants, 
they  harassed  by  a constant  guerilla  warfare  the  intruders  who 
sujiposed  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  In  b.c.  195,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  a powerful  army  into  Spain,  under  the 
consul  M.  I’orcius  Cato,  who  had  served  w'ith  distinction  through 
the  Second  Punic  War.  He  had  already  established  that  character 
for  the  stern  Homan  virtues  which  has  made  his  name  proverbial 
in  history',  and  had  decisively  assumed  the  position  of  rivalry 
against  Scipio  Africanus.  His  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  showed 
none  of  the  weakness  with  which  he  had  charged  that  general. 
His  artifices  set  tribe  against  tribe  ; some  were  induced  to  demolish 
their  own  defences  : others  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Rome : 
several  victories  were  gained  in  the  field  ; multitudes  of  unarmed 
ca])tives,  ■who  had  surrendered  voluntarily,  were  partly  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  and  partly  sold  for  slaves,  while  many  put  them- 
selves to  death  to  avoid  the  same  fate.  Cato  returned  to  enjoy  a 
triumph  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Flamininus  over  Philip  V., 
boasting  that  he  had  destroyed  more  towns  than  he  had  spent 
days  in  Sfiain  (b.c.  194). 

The  readers  of  modern  history  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  of 
such  treatment  on  the  Iberian  character.  After  fifteen  years  of 
sullen  di.scontcnt,  breaking  out  into  frequent  rebellion,  another 
mcthorl  was  tried  by  a general  of  a very  different  temiHjr.  This 
was  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  &je  son  of  the  general  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  against  Hannibal,  and  the  father  of  the  two 
tribunes  famous  in  hi.strry  as  “ the  Gracchi.”  He  was,  besides, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  younger 
Scipio  Africanus.  Elected  prmtor  in  b.c.  181,  he  received  Hither 
Spain  as  his  province ; and  having  brought  to  a successful  end  an 
obstinate  war  with  the  Celtiberians,  he  effected  the  pacification  of 
the  country  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  The  natives  bound 
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themselves  to  build  no  more  towns,  and  the  power  of  Romo  was  now 
established  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Arragon,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Castile  (a.c.  179).  The  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  mention 
another  war  in  which  Gracchus  was  einiueutly  successful.  In  b.c. 
177  he  was  sent,  as  consul,  to  subdue  a revolt  of  the  Sardinians, 
over  whom  he  triumi)hed  in  B.C.  175,  bringing  back  with  him  to 
Rome  such  a multitude  of  captives,  that  the  slave-markets  were 
glutted,  and  the  phrase  as  “ cheap  as  Sardinians  ” passed  into  a 
proverb.*  His  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
subdued  the  people  of  the  Istrian  peninsula.  The  wars  in  Corsica 
(b.c.  163)  and  Dalmatia  (b.c.  156-5)  afford  other  examples  of  the 
numerous  conflicts  by  which  Rome  had  to  make  good  her  empire. 

The  settlement  effected  by  Gracchus  ensured  comjiarative 
tranquillity  to  the  province  of  Hither  Spain  tor  a quarter  of 
a century,  during  which  the  Roman  arms  appear  to  have  ad- 
vanced lx?yond  the  central  table-land,  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Tagus  and  Douro.  But,  as  in  modern  times,  Lusitania  proved  the 
refuge  of  Iberian  independence,  when  the  armies  of  the  Latin  race 
had  overrun  most  of  the  peninsula.  Its  hardy  pcojde,  united  with 
the  Vettones  and  Vacciei,  on  the  upper  Tagus  and  Douro,  defeated 
the  united  forces  of  both  provinces,  and  carried  their  depredations 
almost  to  the  walls  of  New  Carthage  (b.c.  154).  For  the  first  time 
since  forty  years,  a Roman  consul,  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  was  sent 
into  Spain ; and  to  hasten  his  departure,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  consuls  should  enter  upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January, 
b.c.  153.t  But  Nobilior  was  too  late  to  avert  a great  defeat  of  the 
prfetor  Lucius  Mummius,  which  was  used  by  the  victors  as  tho 
means  of  rousing  the  central  tribes  to  arms,  and  so  gave  the  signal 
for  the  first  Celtibkrian  War. 

Two  small  Celtiberian  tribes  had  already  begun  to  build  the 
town  of  Segeda,  and  had  refused  the  demands  of  the  governor  to 
desist,  and  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tribute,  which  had  not  been 
collected  for  a long  time,  when  Nobilior  arrived  with  his  army  of 
80,000  men.  The  unfinishc<l  city  could  offer  no  resistance ; but 
the  warriors  escaped  to  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Arevaci,  whom 
the  success  of  the  Lusitanians  had  prei)ared  to  take  up  arms ; and 
the  Romans  were  defeated  in  a great  battle,  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
6000  citizens,  on  the  28rd  of  August.  The  insurgents  now  estab- 
lished their  head-quarters  at  the  famous  city  of  Numa2nTIA,  near 

• Sardi  venalis. 

+ Such  was  the  accident  that  fixed  that  beginning  of  the  year  which,  after  a long 
•trnggle,  has  superseded  the  more  natural  epoch  of  tho  vernal  equinox. 
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tlie  sources  of  the  Douro,  on  a hill  of  moderate  height,  the  preci- 
pitous sides  of  which  rendered  walls  superfluous.  The  ascent  was 
by  a single  narrow  path,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  pali- 
sades.* A second  victory  over  Nobilior  before  this  place  was 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Ocilis,  with  the  Roman  military  chest 
and  stores  ; but  the  Lusitanians  south  of  the  Tagus  w'ere  subdued 
by  the  propraitor  Mummius. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  tlie  consul  of  thfr following  year,  achieved  . 
successes  which  led  the  Arevaci  to  sue  for  peace ; but  after  long 
delay  the  Senate  re.solved  on  their  complete  subjugation  (b.c.  152). 
But  Marcellus,  either  from  a humane  policy,  or  in  the  expectation 
of  his  successor’s  arrival,  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Arevaci, 
guaranteeing  their  independence  as  tributaries  of  Rome  (b.c.  151). 
The  new  consul,  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  gave  vent  to  his  disappoint- 
ment by  an  attack  on  the  neighbouring  Vaccmi.  Their  city  of 
Cauca  {Coca)  was  taken,  and  20,000  inhabitants  given  up  to  the 
sword  or  to  slavery,  in  violation  of  a capitulation ; and  this  example 
of  bad  faith  closed  the  gates  of  the  other  cities.  Tlie  Rornans 
were  reduced  to  great  distress,  when  Scipio  .Slmilianus,  who  was 
serving  as  a military  tribune,  prevailed  on  the  people  of  Intercatia 
to  accejit  his  plighted  word  that  the  army  would  retire  in  peace, 
on  being  furnished  with  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  prictor,  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  met  with 
reverses  in  Lusitania,  and  Lucullus  crossed  the  Tagus  to  his  aid. 
Both  resumed  operations  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  150,  the  consul  in 
Turdetania,  the  country  between  the  Guadiana  (A««.«)t  and  the 
Straits,  which  the  Lusitanians  had  invaded;  the  praitor  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Here  Galba  perpetrated  one  of  the 
worst  atrocities  known  in  the  history  of  war.  Having  induced 
three  of  the  Lusitanian  tribes  to  consent  to  a removal  to  new 
settlements,  he  collected  them  at  his  head-quarters,  to  the  number 
of  7000 ; and  then,  separated  into  three  divisions,  they  were  dis- 
armed, and  either  murdered  or  sold  for  slaves.  It  marked  a new 
era  in  the  social  state  of  Rome,  when  Galba,  whom  Cato  accused — 
almost  as  the  hist  act  of  his  life — was  able  to  purchase  an  acquittal 
with  the  wealth  acquired  by  his  crimes.  But  the  exa.speration 
they  called  forth  ui  Spain  itself  soon  gathered  to  a head  under  a 


* The  ruins  of  Namantiu  are  to  be  seen  at  Guarray,  about  a Spanish  league  north 
of  Soria. 

t vhich  forms  the  first  syllable  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Southern 

Spain,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  signifies  river.  Ouadiana  is  the  Rixxr  Aixas  (the 
ancient  name),  and  Ouatlaltjuivir  « Guad'cUKcbirt  the  Great  River. 
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fitting  leader.  The  Lusitanians,  who  had  again  invaded  Turdetania, 
had  been  defeated  by  the  prtetor  Vetiliiis,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
capitulating,  when  Viriathus,  one  of  tlie  few  who  had  escaped 
from  Galba’s  mas.sacre,  warned  tliem  against  trusting  to  the  faith 
of  the  Romans,  and  offered  to  lead  them  in  a new  struggle  for 
liberty.  Originally  a shepherd,  he  had  become  known  as  a youth 
for  the  courage  wdth  which  he  had  defended  his  flocks  against  w'ild 
beasts  and  robbers,  and  he  had  since  gained  distinction  as  a guerilla 
chieftain.  Even  the  Romans  acknowledge  his  noble  patriotism, 
and  the  justice  of  his  dealings  both  with  his  followers  and  his 
enemies.  He  held  the  prsetor  in  check  for  two  days,  while  the 
Lusitanian  army  dispersed  in  separate  bands,  and  then,  decamping 
in  the  night,  he  rejoined  them  at  an  appointed  rendezvous.  The 
Roman  general,  hastening  in  pursuit,  was  himself  slain  in  an 
ambuscade,  where  half  his  army  was  lost ; and  a reinforcement  of 
5000  men,  hastily  desjxitched  from  the  Ebro,  were  cut  to  pieces 
on  their  march.  “ Viriathus,  now  recognized  as  lord  and  king  of 
all  the  Lusitanians,  knew  how  to  combine  the  full  dignity  of  his 
princely  position  with  the  homely  habits  of  a shepherd.  No  badge 
distinguished  him  from  the  common  soldier;  he  rose  from  the 
richly  adorned  marriage  table  of  his  father-in-law,  the  prince 
Astolpa  in  Roman  Spain,  without  having  touched  the  golden 
plate  and  the  sumptuous  fare,  lifted  his  bride  on  horseback,  and 
rode  off  with  her  to  his  mountains.  He  never  took  more  of  the 
spoil  than  the  share  which  ho  allotted  to  each  of  his  comrades. 
The  soldier  recognized  the  general  simj)ly  by  his  tall  figure,  by  his 
striking  sallies  of  wit,  and  above  all  by  the  fact  that  he  surpassed 
every  one  of  his  men  in  temperance  as  well  as  in  toil,  sleeping 
always  in  full  annour,  and  fighting  in  front  of  all  in  battle.  It 
seemed  as  if,  in  that  thoroughly  prosaic  age,  one  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  had  reaj)peared.  The  name  of  Viriathus  resounded  far  and 
wide  through  Spain ; and  the  brave  nation  conceived  that  in  him 
at  length  it  had  found  the  man  who  was  destined  to  break  the 
fetters  of  alien  domination.”  * 

The  occupation  of  the  Romans  in  the  Third  Punic  War  left  only 
the  forces  already  in  Spain  to  contend  with  Viriathus,  who  gained 
victory  after  victory  over  their  incompetent  generals,  and  decorated 
the  tops  of  the  Lusitanian  mountains  with  the  Roman  spoils. 
Even  when,  in  the  year  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  conqueror’s 
cider  brother;  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  .ilmilianus,  was  sent  as  con- 
sul into  Spain,  his  two  legions  consisted  only  of  recruits  : and 

* ilommsen,  vol.  iii.  p.  10, 
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Lc  at  first  met  with  some  reverses  (b.c.  145).  The  fruits  of  a 
more  successful  campaign  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  144),  were 
lost  through  the  weakness  of  his  successor,  the  prastor  Quinctiiis ; 
and  in  tlie  same  year  the  Numan tine  war  broke  out  afresli  (b.c. 
143).  Both  the  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  found  full  occupation 
in  Spain  ; the  war  against  Viriathus  falling  to  the  lot  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  another  adopted  son  of  old  Fabius  Maximus. 
Ho  penetrated  into  Lusitania  with  two  legions  and  ten  elephants, 
only  to  retreat  again  (b.c.  142)  ; and  the  successes  with  which  he 
opened  the  next  campaign  were  cut  short  by  a decisive  defeat 
and  a shameful  capitulation  (b.c.  141).  The  Senate  ratified  the 
peace  which  recognized  Viriathus  as  king  of  Lusitania;  but  they 
armed  the  new  consul,  Q.  Servilius  Ca’pio,  the  brother  of  Servi- 
lianus, first  with  secret  orders  to  plot  against  Viriathus,  and  then 
with  authority  to  resume  hostilities.  Viriathus  was  reduced  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  only  on  the  condition  of  his 
giving  up  to  the  Roman  executioners  all  whom  they  claimed  as 
their  subjects,  including  his  own  father-in-law.  This  concession 
was  followed  by  a demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the 
Lusitanians  ; and  Viriathus,  convinced  that  the  treachery  of  Galba 
was  about  to  be  re-enacted,  was  medit.atiiig  a last  resistance,  when 
his  own  envoys,  who  had  been  gained  over  by  Ctejiio,  murdered 
him  in  his  sleep  (b.c.  140). 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Hither  Province,  the  Celtiberian  war,  which 
had  died  out  when  the  attention  of  the  Romans  was  diverted  to 
Africa,  had  been  revived  by  the  example  of  Viriathus ; and  the 
new  conflict,  known  as  the  Numantine  War,  occupied  the  Roman 
arms  for  more  than  ten  years  (b.c.  143 — 133).  The  consul  Q. 
Ctecilius  Metellus,  who  had  won  the  surname  of  Macedonicus  by 
his  succe.sses  against  the  pseudo-Philip  Andri.scus,  reduced  the 
insurgents  in  two  campaigns,  except  the  two  cities  of  Numantia 
and  Termantia.  Even  these  were  about  to  capitulate,  when  the 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  their  arms  drove  the  people  to  despair 
(b.c.  141).  The  consul  Q.  Pompeius,*  though  commanding  an 
army  far  more  numerous  than  the  insurgents,  was  defeated  under 
the  walls  of  both  cities ; and,  after  two  campaigns,  he  granted 
the  insurgents  a favourable  peace  under  the  outward  guise  of  tlieir 
surrender  (b.c.  140).  But,  on  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the 

• This  first  of  the  Pompeian  gens  who  is  nameil  in  Roman  history  was  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a flute-player.  It  is  convenient  to  use  the  full  Roman  name  for 
the  rest  of  the  Pompeii,  roaerving  the  familiar  English  form  for  the  best  known  of 
them,  the  rival  of  Cscsor. 
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consul  Popillius  La^nas,  before  the  transaction  was  completed, 
Pompeius  flatly  denied  tie  whole  treaty  in  the  tlice  of  the  envoys 
who  had  come  to  pay  the  last  instalment ; and,  after  a winter 
spent  in  negociation,  the  Senate  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  (b.c. 
138).  Still,  the  extirpation  of  the  rebels  seemed  as  remote  as 
ever.  The  failure^  of  Popillius  Lmnas  were  eclipsed  by  the  great 
disaster  incurred  by  bis  successor,  tlie  consul  C.  Hostilius  Man- 
cinus,  who.se  army,  seized  with  a panic  at  a false  rumour  of  the 
advance  of  the  Vacca;i  and  Cantabrians  to  the  relief  of  Numantia, 
fled  by  night  from  their  entrenchments  to  the  old  camp  of 
Nobilior  at  a greater  distance  from  the  city.  Pursued  by  the 
Kuraantines,  they  were  surrounded  and  forced  to  capitulate,  a 
favourable  treaty  of  peace  being  concluded  by  the  hereditary 
influence  of  young  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  Wtis  serving  with  the 
army  as  military  tribune.  When  the  news  reached  Home,  the 
Senate  and  people  repeated  the  hollow  pretence,  which  had  been 
enacted  nearly  two  centuries  before  in  the  Great  Samnite  war,  of 
repudiating  the  treaty  by  the  solemn  surrender  of  the  commander. 
The  Numantines  refused,  like  Pontius,  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  and 
Mancinus  was  seen  standing  a whole  day  in  his  shirt,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  his  back,  and  attended  by  the  herald,  between 
the  Roman  camp  and  the  gates  of  Numantia  (b.c.  137).  His  col- 
league Lepidus,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  turned  away  from 
Numantia  to  co-operate  with  Decimus  Junius  Brutus,  the  consul 
of  B.C.  138,  who,  having  completed  the  subjugation  of  Lusitania 
in  two  campaigns,  was  pursuing  that  career  of  conquest  among 
the  Gallreci,  from  which  he  derived  the  surname  of  Callalcus. 
But  instead  of  sharing  his  honours,  the  proconsul  Lepidus 
incurred  a disastrous  defeat  before  Palantia  {Palencia),  the  capital 
of  the  Vacemi  (b.c.  137).  His  two  successors  sjived  tlieir  armies 
from  any  disaster  by  attempting  absolutely  nothing  against 
Numantia;  and  the  Romans  at  length  resolved  to  send  their  best 
general  against  this  petty  provincial  fortress. 

In  the  year  b.c.  134,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  jEmilianus 
proceeded  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  to  finish  a task  which 
had  foiled  all  the  generals  who  had  tried  it ; and  that,  like  his 
great  namesake,  without  the  permission  of  the  Senate  to  levy  a 
consular  army,  but  with  a volunteer  body-guard  of  friends  and 
clients  under  his  brother  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  The  disorganized 
army  of  Spain,  with  which  he  had  to  do  his  work,  was  reduced  to 
discipline  by  his  firmness,  and  brought  to  a sense  of  shame  by  his 
scornful  treatment  Avoiding  all  ofiers  of  battle,  Scipio  spent 
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the  summer  in  thus  training  bis  army  and  in  obtaining  command 
of  the  surroundmg  country.  In  the  autumn  he  drew  his  forces 
round  Numantia,  where  8000  citizens  were  now  besieged  by  four 
Roman  legions  and  the  Numidian  contingent  of  horse  and  foot, 
amounting  in  all  to  60,000  men,  with  twelve  elephants.  The 
manner  in  which  the  actors  in  approaching  scenes  are  often 
brought  together  w'as  illustrated  in  the  army  before  Numantia, 
where  Jugurtha  commanded  the  Nuniidians,  and  the  valour  of 
C.  Marius  attracted  the  notice  of  Scipio,  w'ho  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted his  future  greatness.  Cains  Gracchus  too  was  serving  in 
Scipio’s  army  at  the  very  time  when  his  brother  Tiberius  met  with 
his  violent  death  at  Rome  at  the  hands  of  Scipio’s  kinsman. 

Scij>io’s  profound  distrust  of  his  army,  and  his  resolution  to  run 
no  needless  risk,  agreed  with  the  course  which  the  position  of  Nu- 
mantia seems  almost  to  have  rendered  necessary.'  For  the  first 
time  in  Roman  history,  the  spade  and  mattock  took  the  place  of  the 
sword  and  the  battering-ram.  The  city,  which  w’us  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  was  hemmed  in  with  a double  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  of  twice  the  length,  with  walls,  towers,  and  ditches;  and  the 
pa-Ssage  of  supplies  by' the  Douro,  hitherto  carried  on  at  every  risk, 
was  completely  stoj)ped.  Scipio’s  operations  during  tlie  summer 
had  prevented  the  gathering  in  of  stores ; and  famine  soon  began 
to  press  upon  the  garrison.  A bold  leader  cut  his  w'ay  out  with 
a small  band,  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Celtibcrians  to  a last  effort  to 
save  their  beleaguered  brethren.  The  city  of  Lutia  seemed  about 
to  respond  to  the  appeal,  when  Scipio,  warned  by  the  Roman 
partj’  in  the  place,  appeared  before  its  gates.  Four  hundred  noble 
youths  were  delivered  up  to  him  as  leaders  of  the  movement ; and 
their  hands  were  cut  off — an  oriental  barbarity  which  had  become 
not  uncommon  in  the  Spanish  wars. 

Thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succour,  the  Numantines  offered  to 
capitulate.  The  reply,  that  they  must  surrender  at  discretion, 
roused  all  the  frenzy  of  an  Iberian  defence,  and  their  own  envoys 
who  brought  it  were  torn  to  pieces.  But  there  was  no  assailing 
enemy  against  whom  to  prove  their  fruitless  valour ; the  foe  that 
advanced  from  house  to  house  was  silent  famine,  followed  by 
despair.  It  was  not  till  the  defenders  had  come  to  eat  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  that  envoys  were  again  sent  to  the  Roman  camp  to 
make  the  required  submission  ; and  one  condition  only  was  asked 
for,  th.at  those  who  were  unwilling  to  surrender  might  have  leave 
to  die.  Scipio  granted  the  space  necessary  to  make  and  execute 
this  terrible  choice;  and  then  the  few  gaunt  survivors  marched  out 
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of  the  gates.  Fiftj’  of  the  principal  citizens  were  reserved  for  the 
victor’s  triumph  ; the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  Niunantia,  razed 
to  its  foundations,  added  to  Carthage  and  Corinth  another  terrible 
example,  that  no  considerations  ef  mercy  would  allow  the  submis- 
sion of  the  conquered  countries  to  remain  incomplete.  The  siege 
had  lasted  fifteen  months  (b.c.  133). 

All  Spain  was  now  subdued,  with  the  exception  of  the  Can- 
tabrian mountaineers,  and  the  peninsula  became  henceforth  the 
most  prosperous,  and,  next  to  Italy  itself,  the  most  thoroughly 
Roman  part* of  the  whole  empire.  The  agricultural  products 
of  the  country,  especially  its  corn,  wine,  and  wool,  its  mineral 
wealth,  and  its  facilities  for  maritime  commerce,  attracted 
capitalists  from  Italy.  Great  towns  were  built,  particularly  in 
the  south,  and  filled  with  a wealthy  and  highly  cultivated  Ita- 
lian population.  Latin  became  the  language  of  both  provinces, 
and  severid  distinguished  names  were  contributed  by  Spain  to 
Roman  literature.  “ To  the  present  day,  the  language,  the  man- 
ners, and  even  the  heathen  Christianity  of  Spain  retain  a living 
evidence  of  the  successful  Romanizing  of  the  j>eninsula.”*  Scipio 
returned  to  Rome  to  celebrate  another  triumph,  with  the  new  title 
of  Numantinus  (b.c.  132) ; and  Brutus  appears  to  have  triumphed 
over  the  Lusitanians  and  Galla:ci  in  the  same  year.  The  latter 
general  had  enriched  himself  in  Spain,  and  the  public  buildings, 
to  the  erection  of  which  part  of  his  gains  was  devoted,  were  in- 
scribed with  verses  in  his  praise  by  his  friend  and  comrade,  the 
poet  and  orator  L.  Attius.  But  Scipio  had  remained  true  to  his 
maxims  of  stern  integrity.  For  the  second  time  he  returned  to 
Rome  no  richer  than  when  he  started : and  Cicero  tells  us  that, 
when  Attains  of  Pergamus  sent  him  those  presents  which  no  one 
had  dared  even  to  offer  to  his  father,  Scipio  informed  the  king 
tliat  he  would  use  his  bounty  in  rewarding  the  bravest  of  his 
soldiers. 

The  time  of  the  destruction  of  Numantia  witnessed  two  other 
events,  which  mark  it  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  culminating  greatness  of  that  empire,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  bequeathed  by  Attains  at  his  death,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  outbreak  of  an  incurable  internal  source  of  decay, 
the  first  of  the  Servile  Wars.  Like  the  social  luxury  and  political 
corruption  which  marked  the  age,  the  inordinate  growth  of  slavery 
was  at  once  the  fruit  of  conquest  and  the  beginning  of  its  penalty. 


* Long,  Decline  of  the  Rotnan  Republic,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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The  innate  curse  which  the  moral  government  of  God  has  stamped 
upon  the  daring  and  impious  claim  of  man  to  make  property  of  his 
fellow-man — the  self-working  law  that,  like  all  other  tyranny,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  let  go  as  it  was  unjust  to  acquire — becomes 
doubly  dangerous  in  the  case  of  “ ca])tives  taken  with  the  spear,” 
where  no  marke<l  ditference  of  race  or  colour  or  civilization  places 
the  master  above  the  slave.  And  when  slaves  become  so  numerous 
as  they  had  been  now  made  by  a century  of  foreign  conquest  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  world,  the  mode  of  their  employment,  their 
separation  from  the  free  community,  and  the  carelessness  of  their 
m.asters  about  their  welfare  or  their  very  lives,  concurred  to  make 
them  a persecuted  and  dangerous  class.  The  abuse  by  which  the 
Koman  nobles  and  capitalists  had  obtained  the  “ possession  ” of 
large  tracts  of  public  hmd  involved  the  necessity  of  the  cultivation 
of  that  land  by  slave-lalwur.  In  Italy,  where  the  process  was  aided 
by  the  decay  of  the  free  population  through  the  llannibalic  war, 
large  regions  were  parcelled  out  into  sheep-walks,  under  the  care 
of  slaves,  who  were  made  responsible  for  their  flocks,  and  were  left 
to  find  subsistence  as  tJiey  could.  But  a still  richer  field  for  sj)ecu- 
lation  was  found  in  Sicily,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
liomans  devastated  by  centuries  of  war,  almost  like  a virgin  coun- 
try. Its  fertile  plains  could  produce  abundance  of  the  corn,  wool, 
wine,  and  other  produce,  for  which  Rome  and  Italy  ftiruished  an 
ample  market;  and  the  rich  Romans  and  Sicilian  Greeks  vied 
with  one  another  in  working  this  profitable  field  by  means  of  the 
captives  whom  the  slave  merchants  bought  in  the  camps  of  the 
great  conquerors. 

The  condition  of  these  slaves  is  thus  described  by  the  highest  of 
living  authorities  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  social  condition  of  the  Roman  republic : — “ When  the  slaves 
landed  in  Sicily,  they  were  kept  by  the  dealers  in  slave-pens,  wait- 
ing for  the  purchasers.  The  wealthy  capitalists  would  buy  whole 
batches  at  once,  brand  or  mark  the  slaves  like  cattle,  and  send 
them  otf  to  tlie  country  to  work.  The  young  and  robust  were 
employed  as  shepherds,  and  the  others  in  agricultural  and  other 
labour.  Some  worked  in  fetters,  to  prevent  them  running  away. 
All  of  them  had  hard  service,  and  their  masters  supplied  them 
scantily  with  food  and  clothing.  They  cared  little  about  their 
slaves.  They  worked  them  while  tliey  were  able  to  work,  and  the 
losses  by  death  were  replaced  by  fresh  purchases.  This  want  of 
humanity  and  prudence  in  the  masters  soon  produced  intolerable 
mischief.  The  slaves  who  were  employed  in  looking  after  sheep 
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and  cattle  of  necessity  had  more  freedom  than  those  who  were 
kept  to  cultivating  the  ground.  Their  niiisters  saw  little  of  them, 
and  left  them  unj)rovided  with  food,  supposing  that  they  would  bo 
able  to  look  after  themselves  and  cost  nothing.  Many  of  these 
greedy  slave-owners  were  Italians,  some  of  whom  probably  did  not 
reside  in  Sicily,  but  entrusted  the  management  of  their  estates  to 
overseers,  and  consumed  the  produce  of  their  wool  and  the  pro- 
fits of  their  cattle  cither  at  Rome  or  in  some  of  the  Italian  towns. 
These  slave  shepherds,  an  active  and  vigorous  set  of  men,  soon 
found  out  ways  of  helping  themselves.  They  began  by  robbing  and 
murdering,  even  in  frequented  places,  travellers  who  were  alone 
or  only  in  small  companies.  Tliey  next  attacked  the  huts  of  the 
poorer  people,  plundered  them  of  their  property,  and,  if  resistance 
Wiis  made,  murdered  them.  It  became  unsafe  for  travellers  to 
move  about  by  night,  nor  could  peoj>le  any  longer  safely  live  on 
their  lands  in  the  country.  The  she])herds  got  possession  of  huts 
which  the  occupants  abandoned,  and  of  arms  of  various  kinds  also, 
and  thus  they  Ijecame  bolder  and  more  confident.  They  went 
about  with  clubs  and  8|K'nr8,  and  the  staves  which  were  used  by 
herdsmen,  dressed  in  wolfskins  or  hogskins,  and  already  began  to 
make  a formidable  appearance.  They  had  a great  number  of  fierce 
dogs  with  them,  and  abundance  of  food  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
their  beasts.  The  island  was  filled  with  roaming  bands  of  plun- 
derers, just  as  if  the  masters  had  allowed  their  slaves  to  do  what 
they  liked.  . . . Though  all  the  slave-owners  would  suffer  from 
the  depredations  of  these  robbers,  every  man  would  be  unwilling 
that  his  own  slaves  should  be  put  to  death  when  they  were  caught, 
and  would  claim  them  as  ftigitive  labourers;  and  thus  disputes 
might  easily  arise  between  the  governors  and  the  owners.  The 
true  state  of  the  ca.se  is  probably  this.  Slaves  were  bought  chea]), 
and  could  be  made  profitable  by  working  them  hard ; and  thus 
the  greediness  of  gain,  the  total  want  of  any  humane  feeling  in  the 
masters,  the  neglect  of  proper  discipline  among  the  slaves,  and  the 
careless  feeling  of  security  produced  by  many  years  of  prosperity, 
brought  things  gradually  to  such  a state,  that  repression  of  the 
disorder  was  bejmnd  the  j)ower  of  the  masters  or  the  governors  ; 
for  the  masters  could  not  reduce  such  sturdy  fellows  to  obedience 
on  estates  far  removed  from  towns,  and  a Roman  governor  of 
Sicily  had  no  army  at  his  command.”  * 

* Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Repuhlic^  voL  i.  pp.  114 — 116.  It  is  impossible 
to  quote  this  important  work — to  which  it  is  understood  that  the  author  has  devoted 
the  remn.int  of  a life  spent  not  only  in  the  service,  but  to  a great  degree  in  tho 
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A .servile  population  in  such  a condition  as  this  was  ready  to 
burst  all  bounds  upon  any  special  j)rovocation ; and  there  are 
always  some — without  staying  to  discuss  whether  the  majority  or 
the  minorit}' — among  slave-owners,  whose  abuse  of  their  irre.spon- 
sible  power  constantly  supplies  that  provocation  to  the  utmost 
Such  a man  was  Damophilus,  a wealthy  and  luxurious  landowner  of 
Henna,  whose  wife  Megallis  vied  with  him  in  scourging  and  mal- 
treating their  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  till  the  wretched  crea- 
tures resolved  to  be  revenged  at  all  hazards.  Tliey  found  a leader 
in  a certain  Eunoiis,  a Greek  of  Syria,  the  slave  of  another  citizen 
of  Henna,  named  Antigenes.  This  man  was  a juggler  and  a reli- 
gious impostor.  He  pretended  to  have  divine  communications  in 
dreams,  and  to  have  received  a revelation  from  the  Syrian  goddess 
that  he  should  be  a king.  The  prophecies  that  came  true  gained 
him  a certain  degree  of  credit  among  the  slaves,  who  overlooked 
his  failures ; and  he  added  force  to  his  predictions  by  the  con- 
juror’s trick  of  vomiting  flames  of  fire  from  his  mouth.  His  master 
used  him  as  a privileged  buffoon  for  the  amusement  of  his  guests, 
who  gave  him  money,  and  begged  to  be  remembered  by  him  when 
he  became  a king.  The  counsel  of  this  pretender  gave  the  slaves  of 
Damophilus  faith  in  their  success,  and  they  marched  against  Henna, 
with  Eunoiis  at  their  head  spouting  flames.  The  town  was  sur- 
prised and  the  houses  sacked  with  all  the  barbarities  attendant  on 
such  an  insurrection.  Damophilus  and  his  wife  were  dragged  from 
their  country-house  into  the  theatre : he  was  cut  down  while 
attempting  to  address  the  assembled  slaves ; and  she  was  delivered 
to  the  women  to  be  tortured  and  killed.  Amidst  all  these  horrors 
the  daughter  of  Damophilus,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  comfort 
the  victims  of  her  parents’  cruelties,  was  sent  in  safety  to  her 
relations  at  Catana.  All  the  citizens  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  slaves  were  put  to  death,  except  the  armourers ; and  these  were 
forced  to  make  weapons  for  the  insurgents. 

Eunoiis  was  now  saluted  by  the  slaves  as  king : he  called  him- 
self Antiochus,  and  his  subjects  SjTians.  He  formed  a council  of 
the  wisest  of  his  followers,  his  chief  adviser  being  Achajus,  a man 
of  sense  and  action,  who  firmly  opposed  all  cruel  outrages.  Tlio 
servile  army  amounted  in  a few  days  to  6000  armed  men,  and 
they  were  joined  by  5000  more  who  had  risen  in  another  part  of 

regeneration  of  classical  and  all  other  useful  learning — without  the  acknowledgment 
of  profound  gratitude  and  personal  attachment  to  the  friend  under  whom  the  present 
writer  made  his  first  casnys  in  literature:—*'  Prima /t//<raruw  rudimenta  diligenti 
nc  inoderato  duci  approhavit" 
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the  island  under  Cleon,  a Cilician.  Even  before  this,  Eunoiis 
had  dared  to  meet  the  Roman  armies  in  the  field,  and  three 
pru'tors  had  been  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  camps.  The 
fourth,  Hypsieus,  who  arrived  from  Rome  about  thirty  days  after 
the  revolt,  raised  an  army  of  8U00  men  ; but  he  was  no  match  for 
the  rebels,  whoso  force  had  grown  to  20,000  and  after  his  defeat 
increased  to  200,000,  probably  the  whole  slave  ijopulation  of  the 
island.  The  war  now  assumed  an  importance  second  only  to  that 
of  Numantia,  and  its  conduct  was  entrusted  to  Scipio’s  colleague, 
C.  Fulvius  B'laccus,  who  seems  to  have  done  nothing  (b.c.  134), 
His  successor,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi,  achievetl  the  first  success 
in  the  war  by  taking  the  town  of  Messana,  w'here  8000  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  and  all  the  prisoners  crucified  (b.c.  133).  In 
the  following  year,  the  consul  Publius  Rupilius  brought  the  war 
to  a conclusion.  The  imiiregnable  fortresses  of  Tauromenium 
(^Taormina),  on  the  ea.stern  coast,  and  Henna,  which  stood  on  the 
highest  hill  in  Sicily  after  Etna,  were  yielded  to  him  by  treachery, 
and  all  the  slaves  found  in  them  were  put  to  death  wuth  tortures, 
to  the  number  of  20,000.  Cleon,  the  second  leader  of  the  insur- 
rection, fell  in  a sally  from  Henna ; but  Eunoiis,  with  his  body- 
guard of  1000  men,  fled  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  island, 
closely  pursued  by  the  consul.  When  escape  was  seen  to  be  impos- 
sible, his  followers  put  one  another  to  death ; and  the  mock  king 
himself  was  dragged  from  his  concealment  and  east  into  prison  at 
Morgantia,  where  he  died  of  the  same  loathsome  disease  that  con- 
sumed Herod  Antipas. 

RupUius  remained  in  Sicily  as  proconsul  to  regulate  the  afiairs 
of  the  province,  with  the  accustomed  aid  of  ten  commissioners 
from  Rome ; and  his  wise  ordinimces,  embodied  in  the  Lex 
Rupilia,  became  the  basis  for  its  subsequent  administration.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  enjoyed  that  sort  of  lesser  triumph  in 
which  tlie  victor  entered  the  city  on  foot,  clad  in  the  magistrate’s 
purple-bordered  toga,  instead  of  riding  in  a four-horsed  chariot 
and  wearing  the  gorgeous  triumphal  robe  embroidered  with  gold. 
His  hand  held  no  sceptre,  and  his  head  was  crowned  with  myrtle 
in  place  of  the  triumphal  bay ; and  for  the  solemn  procession  to 
the  capital,  heralded  by  the  peal  of  trumpets,  headed  by  the 
Senate,  and  closed  by  the  victorious  troops,  there  was  substituted 
a lighter  demonstration  of  popular  rejoicing,  in  which  knights  and 
plebeians  marched  tumultuously  to  the  lively  music  of  the  flute. 
On  arriving  at  the  Capitol,  the  general  sacrificed,  not  a bull,  as  in 
the  triumph,  but  a sheej) ; and  it  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
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victim  thus  offered  that  the  ceremony  received  the  name  of  an 
Ovation. 

The  same  year,  in  whicli  the  fall  of  Numantia  secured  the 
Roman  dominion  as  far  as  tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules,  witnessed  the 
acquisition  of  their  first  province  beyond  the  Hellespont.  Attains 
III.  Philometor,  the  sixth  king  of  Pergamus,  died  in  b.c.  133, 
after  a reign  of  five  years,  in  which  he  had  become  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  his  enormous  wealth  and  extravagance,  and  the 
murder  of  his  relations  and  friends.  Ilis  minister  Eudemus 
carried  to  Rome  a will,  by  which  Attains  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Roman  people.  The  suggestion  that  this  instrument  was 
forged,  which  Sallust  represents  as  contained  in  a vehement 
indictment  of  the  Romans  for  fraud  and  oppression  from  the  pen 
of  Mithridates,  seems  beyond  the  range  of  historical  criticism  ; * 
but,  in  any  case,  the  disposition  may  be  regarded  as  resulting 
from  the  growth  of  a Roman  party  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  as  the  best  means  of  averting  a war  with  the  certain 
issue  of  annexation.  Accordingly,  when  Aristonicus,  who  was 
reputed  to  be  a natural  son  of  Eumenes  II.,  claimed  the  crown 
and  seized  Leucro  (Lefke)  on  a promontory  between  Phocma  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  bis  usurpation  was  at  once  resisted  by 
the  Greek  cities.  Ephesus  took  the  lead  in  fitting  out  a fleet ; 
and  Aristonicus,  defeated  in  a sea-fight,  fled  into  the  interior. 
He  soon  collected  a force,  consisting  chiefly  of  runaway  slaves, 
seized  Thyatira  and  Apollonis,  between  Pergamus  and  Sardis, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Myndus,  Colophon,  and  Samos.  The 
aid  given  to  the  Greek  cities  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappa- 
docia proved  inadequate,  and  the  Romans,  occupied  at  home  with 
the  conflict  begun  by  Gracchus,  as  well  as  with  the  affairs  of  S]>ain 
and  Sicily,  had  as  yet  only  sent  five  commissioners,  of  whom 
Scipio  Nasica  was  one,  to  look  after  their  inheritance. 

On  awaking  to  the  danger,  the  wiser  Romans  would  have  again 
sent  Scij)io  Africanus  to  end  the  war,  but  his  jwlitical  course  had 
mined  his  influence,  and  the  command  was  obtained  by  the  consul 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Muciauus,  who  l>elongcd  to  the  parto  of  the 
Gracchi  f (b.c.  131).  “Asellio,  who  wrote  the  history  of  this 
war,  says  that  Crassus  possessed  five  things  that  are  most  valued  : 
he  was  very  rich,  of  a very  noble  family,  a most  eloquent  sj)eaker, 

* “ Simulato  impio  tfslnmenl^).”  The  passage  occurs  in  a letter  from  Mithridates 
to  Apsaces,  preserved  from  the  fourth  hook  of  Sallust's  lost  Histories, 
f The  curious  contest  of  Crsissus  with  his  colleague,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  for  the 
command  in  Asia,  is  related  by  Mr.  Long,  voL  L p.  205. 
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distinf,oiished  for  his  knowledge  of  law,  and  Pontifex  Maximus. 
He  wa.s  so  well  arfiiminted  with  Greek  that  he  mastered  the  live 
dialects  of  tlie  language,  and  was  able  when  he  sat  in  courts  in 
Asia  to  answer  every  suitor  in  his  own  sj>eech.”  The  same  his- 
torian relates  an  incident  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Roman  governf)rs  were  now  beginning  to  treat  the  provincials. 
“ Crassus  was  prei)aring  to  Iwsiege  Leucaj,  which  we  must  sup- 
pose that  Aristonicus  had  seized  again.  He  wanted  a large  piece 
of  timber  for  a battering-ram,  and  he  wrote  to  a master-builder  of 
Ehea,  a town  friendly  to  the  Romans,  to  send  the  larger  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  which  Crassus  had  seen  there.  The  builder, 
knowing  the  purpose  for  which  the  timber  was  wanted,  did  not 
send  the  larger  j)iei;e,  but  he  sent  the  smaller,  which  he  considered  to 
he  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  of  course  more  jiort- 
able.  Cra-ssus  summoned  the  man  to  his  presence,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  reasons  which  were  alleged  for  sending  the 
smaller  piece,  he  ordered  him  to  be  strij)ped  and  whipped  well,  on 
the  ground  that  the  authority  of  a commander  would  be  ruined  if 
a man  should  not  exactly  obey  orders,  and  should  use  his  own 
judgment  when  he  was  not  told  to  do  so.  Crassus’s  notions  of 
obedience  would  not  satisfy  a wise  general,  who  is  content  when 
he  has  a thing  done  in  the  best  way.”* 

Of  his  military  operations  we  know  nothing  beyond  this  siege, 
which  seems  to  have  failed,  for  his  great  disaster  took  place  near 
Leucre.  He  ajjpears  to  have  been  content  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  year,  after  gathering  the  riches  which  attracted  him  to  Asia, 
and  to  leave  Aristonicus  to  his  successor.  On  his  way  home,  en- 
cumbered with  baggage,  he  was  surprisc<l  near  Leucre,  utterly 
defeated,  and  slain  in  the  pursuit  “ We  cannot,”  says  Mr.  Long, 
“ add  military  ability  to  the  five  things  which  Crassus  possessed.” 
In  connection  with  this  campaign,  the  historians  relate  a curious 
example  of  Roman  superstition.  The  statue  of  Ajrello  at  Cumae 
wei)t  for  four  days.  The  haruspices,  who  interpreted  the  omen  to 
signify  that  the  war  with  Aristonicus  would  Last  four  years,  ad- 
vised the  Senate  to  have  the  statue  broken  and  thrown  into  the 
sea  ; but  the  elders  of  Cumro  pleaded  that  tlie  same  sign  had  pre- 
ceded the  victories  over  Antiochus  and  Perseus.  It  was  decided, 
on  second  thoughts,  that  the  tears  of  the  Cumrean  Apollo  were  for 
Asiatic  Greece,  the  mother-country  of  tlie  colony,  and  he  was 
proj)itiated  with  sacrifices  and  costly  presents.! 

• Long,  Tol.  i.  pp.  206-7. 

+ The  lii.storian  may  safely  leave  to  the  special  enquirer  into  the  annals  of  super- 
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The  triumph  of  Aristoiiicus  was  cut  sliort  hy  the  arrival  of  the 
consul  M.  Peri)crna,  whose  unexpecteil  attack  drove  him  defeated 
to  Stratonice  in  Cai-ia,  where  famine  compelled  him  to  surrender 
(b.c.  130).  The  death  of  Peri)crna,  from  sickness,  at  Pergamus, 
left  the  settlement  of  Asia  and  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner  to  his 
successor,  Manius  Aquillius  (b.c.  129),  and  it  seems  that  Aristo- 
nicus  was  carried  to  Home,  and  tliere  strangled  in  prison.  The 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  formed  by  Aquillius,  assisted  by  ten 
commissioners,  into  the  Homan  jirovince  of  Asia.*  It  included 
the  three  great  western  divisions  of  Mysia,  Ionia,  and  Caria,  with 
the  Greek  colonics  of  iPolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  except  that  a strip 
of  coast  on  the  south  of  Caria  was  left  to  Rhodes.  The  Thracian 
Chersonese,  which  had  belonged  to  Pergamus,  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  The  Lesser  Phrygia  was  included  in  the 
jirovince,  and  the  Greater  was  given  to  Mithridates  V.,  king  of 
Pontus,  as  the  reward  of  his  aid  against  Aristonicus ; but  upon  his 
death  in  B.c.  120,  the  gift  was  resumed,  and  annexed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Mithridates  VI.,  who 
became  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Roman  people.  With  sove- 
reign contempt  for  the  rights  of  Syria,  which  was  now  torn  by  a 
dynastic  contest,  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia  word  given,  if  we  may 
believe  Justin,  to  the  sons  of  Ariarathres,  king  of  Caj)padocia,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  against  Aristonicu-s.  Thus  at  length  the 
Romans  possessed  on  the  continent  of  Asia  a province  abounding 
in  natmal  resources,  and  filled  with  rich  and  magnificent  cities, 
whose  Greek  inhabitants,  however  far  inferior  to  their  European 
brethren  in  military  and  political  renown,  had  always  taken  the 
lend  in  the  refinements  of  civilization.  Tlie  wealth  which  had 
been  fostered  under  the  peaceful  government  of  the  Attalids 
offered  inexhaustible  resources  to  Italian  speculators  and  Roman 
governors,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Asiatics  survived  even  the 
ravages  of  the  Great  ilithridatic  War,  which  threatened  for  a time 
to  drive  back  the  Romans  out  of  Asia.  Meanwhile,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  effete  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  in  the  East,  and  in 


Rtition  tliat  class  of  prodigies  winch  were  os  regularly  produced  as  they  were  regu* 
larly  expected,  and  which,  oven  if  better  attested  than  they  are,  have  no  visible 
bearing  on  the  course  of  history.  It  may  however  be  roniurketl,  in  passing,  that 
some  of  them  are  the  simplest  natural  phenomena.  Any  one  who  has  noticed  the 
ic]>oHit  of  dew  on  the  smooth  cold  surface  of  marble  or  painted  walls,  and  the  like, 
on  a sudden  increase  of  warmth  and  moisture  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand  the  freijucnt  mention  of  sweating  and  ww>ping  statues. 

* This  use  of  the  word  ytsia  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  New  Tes* 
tament,  as  well  as  the  ancient  historians. 
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tlie  West  of  Nuinidia  and  the  barbarous  regions  beyond  the  Alps, 
seemed  to  be  only  a question  of  time  ; and  the  formation  of  the 
province  of  Asia  marks  the  epoch  of  Rome’s  dominion  over  the 
civilized  world.  Her  empire,  sprcadhig  like  a vast  arch  over  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  Atlas,  and  the 
other  on  the  Taurus,  comprised,  besides  Italy  itself,  the  following 
provinces: — (1)  Sicily,  acquired  in  b.c.  241  ; (2)  Sabdinlv  and 
CoKsic.Y,  B.c.  238 ; (3,  4)  Hispasia  Citebior  and  Ulteiuob,  b.c. 
205;  (.5)  Gallla  CisALPiNA,  B.C.  191;  (3)  Macedonia,  including 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  b.c.  146  ; (7)  Illyriccm,  probably 
formed  about  the  same  time  ; (8)  Acuaia,  that  is,  Greece  south  of 
Epirus  and  Thessah',  B.c.  140  ; (9)  Aituca,  formerly  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  B.c.  129  ; (10)  Asia,  including  all  the  richest  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  b.c.  129. 

White  Rome  was  thus  acquiring  the  dominion  of  the  civilized 
world,  her  internal  state  was  marked  by  the  decay  of  the  old 
Roman  virtues,  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  her  old  constitu- 
tion, and  the  beginning  of  new  troubles  that  wore  only  to  end 
with  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  This  inward  degeneracy  was  directly 
connected  with  the  progress  of  foreign  conquest,  which  poured  a 
flood  of  wealth  upon  a people  whose  social  habits  had  been  based 
upon  frugality  and  simplicity,  and  ojicned  an  unlimited  field  to 
speculation  and  rapacity.  These  causes  of  change  had  been 
partly  anticipated  by  the  working  of  the  Roman  constitution 
within  the  limits  of  Italy  itself.  The  old  distinctions  of  patri- 
cians, clients,  and  plebeians  had  vanished.  With  the  admission 
of  the  plebeians  to  tlie  higher  magistracies,  the  increasing  power 
of  wealtli  to  influence  elections,  and  the  custom  of  admitting  those 
who  had  held  the  offices  of  state  to  the  Senate,  a new  nobility 
had  arisen,  under  the  names  of  the  Optimates,  and  a rabble,  mis- 
named plebeian,  had  grown  up  by  their  side.  The  nobility  were 
in  possession  of  the  Senate,  whose  initiative  in  legislation  had 
grown  into  the  dominant  j'ower  in  the  state ; and  the  prerogative 
vote  of  the  equestrian  centuries  gave  them  the  command  of  the 
Comitia  Centuriatiu  The  old  equalitj’  of  the  Roman  citizens  was 
publicly  anmdled  by  the  innovation  carried  by  the  elder  Africanus, 
in  his  second  consulship  (b.c.  194),  of  assigning  the  front  seals  in 
the  theatre  to  the  senatorial  order ; and  the  censorship  formed  the 
great  means  of  maintaining  the  powers  of  the  nobility,  so  long  as 
their  vehement  eflbrts  could  keej)  that  office  in  their  own  hands.  The 
importance  of  the  higher  magistracies  was  kept  up  by  the  policy 
of  abstaining  from  multiplying  them  with  the  growth  o(  the  Roman 
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dominions,  for  it  wa.s  onlyontlie  imperious  demands  of  thenewly- 
ac(iuired  provinces  that  they  added  to  the  two  Pnetors,  who  judged 
the  causes  of  citizens  aud  foreigners,*  the  four  who  governed  the 
provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  (n.c.  227)  and  the  two  Spains 
(b.c.  197).  The  device  of  prolonging  the  consular  and  prsetorian 
commands,  and  committing  the  government  of  provinces  to  pro- 
consuls  and  proprietors,  multiplied  the  dignities  of  the  nobility, 
and  gave  them  enlarged  opportunities  for  gaining  wealth  and 
honour,  instead  of  widening  the  circle  of  those  who  might  asj)ire 
to  share  them.  The  transference  of  the  appointment  of  military 
tribunes  from  the  general  in  command  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  made 
this  militarj'  grade,  like  the  civil  magistracies,  the  prize  of  success- 
ful canvassing,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the  promotion  of 
the  deserving  soldier  became  the  first  step  in  the  public  ciireer  of 
a young  noble.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  that,  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  in  which  the 
Roman  military  sj'stcm  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  broke  down, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  restore  to  the  commander  the  apjwint- 
ment  of  the  superior  officers  (n.c.  171).  Tlie  exclusiveness  of  the 
civil  magistracies  had  been  somewhat  checked,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  law  which  forbade  re-election  to  the  same  office  till  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  (b.c.  217)  ; and  in  BX.  ISQ  another 
law  fixed  the  order  in  which  tlie  magistracies  must  be  sought,  and 
the  age  below  which  they  could  not  be  held.f  But,  for  all  this, 
the  curule  offices,  and  consequently  the  Senate,  became  more  and 
more  the  virtual  inheritance  of  a few  great  houses,  and  the 
entrance  of  a “ new  man  ” into  the  well-fenced  circle  was  re- 
garded as  an  usurpation,  unless  he  had  some  close  personal  tic 
with  the  noble  families,  such  as  bound  the  Lrelii  to  the  Scipios. 

Thus  the  old  republican  aristocracy,  based  upon  the  equal  rights 
of  the  original  citizens,  was  transformed  into  a family  oligarchy, 
in  which  tlie  old  patrician  houses  still  held  the  predominance, 
while  the  lesser  nobles,  who  should  have  formed  a natural  ojiposi- 
tion,  were  united  with  them  by  eommon  interests.  The  change 
in  the  governing  body  was  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  govern- 

• Tlio  Prertor  Vrbanxu  nnd  FraUxr  Peregrixtut,  of  whom,  ns  wc  have  seen,  the  first 
was  crested  iu  iciL  306,  the  second  in  ilc.  ~216. 

t Tins  wn-s  the  Lf-r  Annalis  of  the  trihuno  L.  Villius,  according  to  which  s man 
might  he  Qxiastor  at  21  years  of  ago  ; Cuxntle  JSdiic  at  21 ; Praclxrr  at  4l!  ; Consul  at 
4.3  An  example  of  this  succession  is  given  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who  was  always 
proud  of  having,  thougli  a norxxs  homo,  obtained  the  magistracies  “iu  his  own  year." 
Itom  at  the  beginning  of  n.c.  100.  he  w!is  Quwstor  in  n. c.  75,  Curule  Aidile  iu  n.c. 
Cl>,  Pi-aitor  in  n.c.  GO,  and  Consul  in  n.c.  22. 
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ment.  In  tliose  external  affairs  whicli  have  necessarily  occu])ied 
most  of  our  attention,  we  have  seen  the  dignit\'  and  moderation, 
the  caution  sometimes  degenerating  into  sluggi.shness,  and  the 
marvellous  energy  and  still  more  marvellous  endurance  when  a 
great  occasion  called  for  great  efforts,  which  characterize  an  oli- 
garchy in  general,  and  prove  that  the  old  Roman  virtues  still 
survived.  “ During  the  severe  disciplinary  period  of  the  Sicilian 
war,”  says  Mommsen,  “ the  Roman  aristocracy  had  gradually 
raised  itself  to  the  height  of  its  new  position;  and,  if  it  unconstitu- 
tionally n-surped  for  the  Senate  powers  which  the  law  divided 
between  the  magistrates  and  Comitia  alone,  it  vindicated  the  step 
b}'  its  certainly  far  from  brilliant,  but  sure  and  steady  pilotage  of 
the  vessel  of  the  state  during  the  Hannibalic  storm,  and  showed  to 
the  world  that  the  Roman  Senate  was  alone  able,  and  in  many 
respects  alone  deserved,  to  rule  the  wide  circle  of  the  Italo-Hel- 
lenic  states.”  The  n.scendancy  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  the 
jealou.sy  shown  towards  a Mtueellus  and  a Scipio,  are  practical 
illustrations  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  senatorial  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs. 

The  internal  administration  was  not  only  far  less  successful,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  conducted  on  the  very  opposite  principles. 
The  arts  of  canvassing  not  only  showed  these  nobles  who  could 
assume  so  lofty  a mien  towards  kings  and  foreign  states  divested 
of  their  stern  dignity,  but  undermined  the  self-respect  of  the  citi- 
zens, whose  free  voices  had  once  raised  to  office  the  worthiest 
of  their  own  body.  The  weakened  sense  of  responsibility,  except 
to  the  public  opinion  of  their  own  class,  led  to  that  military  indis- 
cipline and  those  outrages  upon  justice  of  which  the  few  instances 
we  have  noticed  give  but  a scanty  sample.  The  vast  growth  of 
revenue  from  the  increased  public  domain,  the  tribute  of  foreign 
subjects,  the  customs  duties,  the  Spanish  mines,  the  spoils  of  war 
— of  which  Antiochus  and  Perseus  alone  contributed  above  four 
millions  sterling — produced  no  corresponding  measure  of  financial 
prosi)erity.  So  vast  and  sudden  an  aecession  of  wealth  could  not 
but  be  in  part  wasted  by  mismanagement,  and  interceptenl  both 
by  the  gains  of  lessees  and  by  the  embezzlement  of  officers 
and  magistrates.  And  here  the  political  and  financial  systems 
reacted  upon  each  other.  The  governor  or  military  commander 
in  a distant  province  was  not  only  subject  to  the  temptation  of 
indulging  the  passion  for  luxury  and  the  state  of  a viceroy  with 
all  the  more  zest  because  they  were  new  to  the  spirit  of  a Roman, 
but  he  had  to  acquire  the  means  of  maintaining  his  conse- 
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quence  in  the  e3’es  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  influence  in  the 
Coinitia ; and  proconsuls,  corrupted  themselves  by  luxury  and 
arbitrary  power,  and  perverted  by  the  homage  of  eastern  flatterers 
or  western  barbarians,  returned  to  make  their  fellow-citizens  more 
and  more  deserving  by  their  corruption  of  the  contemj)t  with 
which  they  learnt  to  regard  them.  The  prevalence  at  once  and 
the  impunity  of  official  plunder  are  attested  by  the  saying  of 
Cato : — “ He  who  steals  from  a citizen  ends  his  days  in  chains 
and  fetters  ; but  he  who  steals  from  the  commonwealth  ends  them 
in  gold  and  piu-ple.” 

Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  empire  itself  absorbed  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  new  revenues  in  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
those  other  works  which  the  Homans  never  performed  negligentl_y, 
besides  the  expenses  of  civil  administration.  Large  sums  were 
expended  in  perfecting  the  system  of  roads  in  Italy  itself ; and  the 
public  works  in  the  aipital  and  its  neighbourhood  formed  some  of 
the  best  uses  of  the  public  wealth.  The  construction  of  the  great 
system  of  sewers  which  ramified  beneath  the  city  from  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,*  appears  to  have  been  couhacted  for  in  b.c.  180.  Six  years 
later  the  streets  of  Home  were  paved  (b.c.  174).  In  b.c.  ICO,  the 
Homptine  marshes  were  drained;  andP.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  con- 
sulship in  the  following  year,  set  up  a public  ck'psydra,  or  water- 
clock,  the  city  of  Homo  having  gone  on  for  six  centuries  witliout 
any  accurate  means  of  knowing  the  time  by  night  as  well  as  day 
(b.c.  159).t  But  the  most  magnificent  work  of  this  period  was  the 
great  a<jueduct  {Aqua  Marcia),  constructed  by  the  Prretor  Q.  Mar- 
cius  Hex,  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  in  b.c.  144.  Home  had 
hitherto  been  sujiplied  with  water  by  only  two  of  the  fomteen  aque- 
ducts which  spauned  the  Campagna  with  their  long  lines  of  arches, 
and  of  which  only  three  still  suffice  to  bring  into  the  city  a pure  and 
copious  stream  that  puts  our  boasted  sanitary  science  to  shame.  J 

• See  p.  192. 

+ A .sun-diiJ  {solarium)  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Greece  and  set  up 
before  the  temple  of  Qiiirinus  by  the  Consul  I...  P.ipirius  Cursor,  iu  B.c.  293  ; but 
ladug  constructed  for  a lower  latitude  it  was  of  course  incorrect  at  Rome.  A more 
ma'urate  solarium  was  placed  beside  it  by  the  Censor  Q.  Slarcius  Philippus,  in  B.c. 
161. 

J Had  the  Romans  possessed  an  imperial  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  it  is 
as  certain  that  they  would  never  have  converted  the  noble  river  into  a bi'aekUh  es- 
tuary, by  drawing  off  from  it  a scanty  supply  of  muddy  water,  mixed  with  the 
sewage  of  the  towns  on  its  upper  course,  to  bo  doled  out  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour  each  day  at  an  enonuous  price, — as  it  is  that,  with  the  re.sources  of  modem 
engineering,  they  would  have  built  an  arjneduct  from  the  Bala  lake,  or  even  a more 
distant  source,  if  needful.  Nay,  stranger  still,  they  would  have  found  a'diles  wealthy 
and  liberal  enough  to  pay  for  the  work,  for  Rome  was  ignorant  of  a water-rate. 
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Tlie  Aqua  Claudia  was,  like  the  Via  Appia,  the  work  of  the  Censor 
Appins  Claudius  Ciceus,  b.c.  313,  and  was  nlx>ut  eleven  miles  long. 
The  Anio  Vt-fits  was  begun  in  b.c.  273,  with  the  produce  of  the  spoil 
taken  from  Pyrrhus,  to  bring  the  water  of  the  Anio  from  a point 
above  Tihur,  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  by  a circuit  of  forty-three 
miles.  Roth  these  channels  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  water 
of  the  latter  being  considered  imfit  for  drinking,  the  Senate  en- 
trusted to  the  Pnetor  Marcius  the  work  of  their  repair  and  the 
construction  of  the  new  aqueduct  which  was  named  after  him.  It 
began  at  a point  thirty-six  miles  from  Rome  in  a direct  line;  but 
its  entire  course  wiis  above  sixty  miles,  about  one-ninth  of  tho 
whole  length  being  above  ground,  chiefly  on  arches,  and  the  rest 
carried  through  the  hills  by  tunnels.  It  delivered  its  water  at  a 
height  equal  to  the  summit  of  tlie  Capitoline  hill,  and  sufficed 
for  the  supply  of  Rome  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  was 
repaired  by  Agrij>pa,  who  united  with  it  the  Aqua  Tepula  and  tho 
Aqua  Julia,  so  that  tho  three  entered  the  city  in  a triple  tier  of 
channels.  The  two  great  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  by  which 
aloue  the  Marcian  .aqueduct  was  eclipsed,  were  similarly  carried 
one  over  the  otlier  near  their  termination.  Of  the  cost  of  the  work 
we  have  no  information  ; but  we  are  told  that  the  sum  allotted  to 
the  sewers  was  nearly  250,000/.  The  reserve  on  which  the  state 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  b.c.  209  amounted  to  4000  pounds’ 
weight  of  gold,  or  164,000/. ; while  in  b.c.  157  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  treasurj’  was  about  860,000/.  Such  were 
the  general  results  of  the  aristocratic  government  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  altered  spirit  of  the  ruling  class  was  of  course  not  un- 
opposed ; and  the  t3q>e  of  the  party  of  resistance  and  reform  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  celebrated  M.  Porckts  Cato,  who  is  often  called 
Cato  Major,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  equally  famous  great- 
grandson,  Cato  of  Utica.  Born  at  Tusculura,  in  b.c.  234,  he  was 
brought  up  on  his  father’s  Sabine  farm,  where  his  attachment  to 
the  hardy  habits  of  the  old  yeomen-heroes  was  inflamed  into  a 
passion  by  the  constant  view  of  a neighbouring  cottage,  whither 
M’.  Curius  Dentatus  had  retired  after  his  three  triumphs.  There 
Curius  had  been  found  roasting  turnips  on  his  hearth  by  the 
Samnite  ambassadors,  whose  costly  presents  he  rejected,  telling 
them  that  he  had  rather  rule  over  those  who  possessed  gold 
than  possess  it  himself.  Such  was  the  model  on  which  the 
youthful  Cato  formed  his  character;  and  he  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  a neighbour,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  few  young 
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patricians  who  lamented  the  altered  spirit  of  the  times,  and  gladly- 
recognized  one  likely  to  stem  the  ciu-rent.  Under  his  patronage 
Cato  entered  public  life.  Of  the  same  age  as  his  future  rival, 
the  elder  Africamis,  ho  too  was  seventeen  when  he  served  his 
first  campaign  (b.c.  217)  ;*  and  he  passed  through  the  whole  war, 
from  the  Trasimene  lake  to  Zama.  In  b.c.  204,  the  influence  of 
Fabius  Maximus  and  the  party  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the 
war  to  Africa  obtained  Cato’s  appointment  as  quaestor  with  Scipio 
in  Sicily.  In  the  ostentation  and  indulgence  of  the  proconsul 
ho  found  ample  grounds  for  bitter  political  hostility ; and  on 
his  retiu-n  to  Home  he  vehemently  accused  his  commander  of 
luxury  and  extravagance.  He  was  aedile  in  b.c.  199,  and  prajtor 
in  B.c.  198  when  he  obtained  a high  reputation  for  the  justice 
and  economy  with  which  he  governed  his  province  of  Sardinia. 
In  B.c.  195  he  was  consul,  with  his  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
His  campaign  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  has  been  already  noticeil; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  an  instance  which  occurred  at 
Rome  of  his  vehemence  in  tlie  cause  of  republican  simplicity,  in 
his  resistance  to  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law  of  B.c.  215,  that  no 
woman  should  possess  more  tlian  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear 
a garment  of  divers  colours,  nor  ride  in  a carriage  within  a mile 
of  the  city,  except  to  a religious  festival.  After  a long  contest, 
the  Roman  ladies  proved  too  strong  for  the  consul  and  the  two 
tribunes  who  sided  with  him.  His  last  militarj^  achievement 
seems  to  have  been  the  decisive  part  he  took  in  the  victory  over 
Antiochus  at  Thermopylie  (b.c.  191).f 

The  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  king  was  rescn'cd,  like  the  victory 
over  Carthage,  for  his  rival ; but  from  that  very  conquest  Cato 
found  an  opportunity  to  aim  a heavy  blow  at  the  growing  Hellen- 
ism of  the  party  of  ^Scipio.  In  b.c.  187,  the  two  Petellii,  as 
tribunes  of  the  plcbs,  instigated  by  Cato,  accused  the  Scipios  of 
having  Iwen  bribed  by  Antiochus  to  grant  him  lenient  terms  of 
peace,  and  of  having  applied  to  their  own  use  money  received  from 
the  king  for  the  state.  Lucius  Scipio  was  summoned  to  produce 
his  accounts ; but  when  he  was  about  presenting  them  to  the 
Senate,  bis  brother  Africanus  snatched  them  out  of  his  hands  and 
tore  tlicm  up,  a demonstration  of  virtuous  indignation  which 
seems  rather  to  have  contributed  to  the  sentence  against  Lucius. 
Condemned  to  pay  a heavy  fine,  he  was  being  dragged  to  prison 

• Strictly  speaking,  Cato  entered  the  army  one  year  later  than  Scipio  at  the  full 
age  of  seventeen.  He  had  no  part  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war  (b.c.  218)  in  which 
Scipio  aaved  hia  father’s  life.  f See  p.  495. 
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by  the  officers  of  tlie  tribune  Minucius,  when  Africanus  attempted 
to  rescue  his  brother  by  force,  and  a violent  coufliet  was  oidy 
averted  by  the  interference  of  the  tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
who  released  the  prisoner.  The  success  of  the  prosecution  of 
Asiaticus  emboldened  the  party  of  Cato  to  attack  Africanus  him- 
self. The  tribune  Na'vius  revived  the  charge  against  him  in  b.c. 
185,  and  the  trial  happened  to  come  on  upon  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zama.  Seipio  seized  the  occasion  to  i)rostrate  his 
enemies  and  override  the  law  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  glories  of 
that  day ; and  the  ])cople  assembled  for  his  trial  followed  him  to 
the  Capitol,  to  return  thanks  for  the  victory,  and  to  pray  the 
immortal  gods  to  grant  Korhe  other  citizens  such  as  him.  Among 
the  parallels  that  have  been  drawn  between  Seijno  and  Wellington, 
this  scene  has  been  compared  to  an  attack  made  on  the  great  duke 
bj'  a London  mob  on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo.  The  question- 
able taste  of  perpetuating  the  recollection  of  an  obscure  street  riot 
may  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  presented  by  the  im- 
passive calmness  of  the  Briton — which  those  who  witnessed  it  can 
never  forget^ — with  the  ostentatious  defiance  of  the  law  by  the 
Homan.  Nor  is  the  contrast  less  striking  between  that  more  than 
Homan  sense  of  duty  which  prevented  tlie  statesman’s  unpopu- 
larity from  overf)owering  the  gratitude  due  to  the  deliverer  of 
EurojK*,  till  he  lived  to  be  the  arbiter  of  parties  and  a chief  pillar 
of  the  throne,  and  the  selfish  petulance  which  drove  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal  info  retirement  at  Liternum,  where  he  desired  to  be 
interred  under  the  shade  of  his  own  laurels,  instead  of  reposing  in 
tlie  bosom  of  his  ungrateful  country.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  weaknesses  of  Africanus  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  ho 
lived,  and  of  the  belief  which  held  out  no  pro.spect  of  future  re- 
comi)ense  for  the  humiliations  which  his  opjwnents  could  inflict. 
He  died  probably  in  the  same  year  as  Hannibal,  b.o.  183. 

The  year  which  followed  the  retirement  of  Africanus  from  Rome 
(b.o.  184)  was  that  of  the  celebrated  censorship  of  Cato.  The  elec- 
tion itself  was  a contest  with  the  Cornelian  part}',  L.  Scipio  being 
defeated  by  Cato  and  his  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; and  the 
power  of  the  office  was  used  for  the  unflinching  application  of 
Cato’s  principles.  L.  Scipio  himself  was  deprived  of  the  horse 
which  the  state  provided  for  him  as  a knight,*  and  L.  Flami- 
ninus,  the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Philip  V.,  was  expelled 
from  the  Senate  for  an  act  of  abominable  cruelty  during  his  go- 
vernment in  Gaul  in  b.o.  192.  These  were  but  specimens  of  the 
* This  case  proves  that  a senator  still  retained  his  equestrian  privileges. 
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manner  in  which  Cato  exercised  the  primary  duty  of  the  office,  the 
revision  of  the  roll  of  citizens.  Nor  was  he  less  sparing  in  lopping 
off  tlie  gains  of  the  Fublicani  (or  farmers  of  the  taxes),  and  exact- 
ing full  value  for  the  money  paid  to  contrfictors.  Public  works,  of 
paving,  draining,  cleansing  the  water-courses,  and  so  forth,  were 
executed  with  equal  activity  and  economy.  Luxury  was  combated 
in  every  way  ; the  old  sumj)tuary  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  and 
new  taxes  were  imposed  on  expensive  slaves,  furniture,  and  dress. 
Nor  was  he  less  severe  with  his  tongue  than  with  his  deeds. 
“ He  publicly  laid  before  his  noble  colleagues,  one  after  another, 
his  list  of  their  sins,  certainly  without  being  remarkably  parti- 
cular as  to  the  proofs,  and  certainly  also  with  a peculiar  relish  in 
the  case  of  those  who  had  personally  crossed  or  provoked  him. 
With  equal  fearlessness,  he  reproved  and  publicly  scolded  the  citi- 
zens for  every  new  injustice  and  every  fresh  disorder.”* 

Such  a course  could  not  fail  to  raise  up  a host  of  personal  foes, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  jealousy  always  excited  by  a reputa- 
tion for  superior  virtue  and  integrity.  Cato  was  accused  no  less 
than  twenty-four  times,  but  he  wivs  only  once  condemned.  The 
perfect  consistency  of  his  life  formed  an  impenetrable  armour ; and 
his  eommanding  eloquence  fiirnished  him  with  a ready  weapon 
against  every  assailant.  His  ascendancy  in  the  Senate  came  to  be 
almost  undisputed ; and  he  used  it  on  ever)’  occasion  to  combat 
what  he  regarded  as  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  Republic — cor- 
ruption, Hellenism,  and  Carthage.  But  his  war  against  corrup- 
tion struck  only  at  its  symptoms,  and  left  the  sources  of  the 
disease  untouched.  The  advancing  tide  of  Hellenism  so  far  carried 
even  him  away  that  he  studied  Greek  literature  in  his  old  age, 
and  admired  the  Greek  historians  and  orators  ; and  tlie  final  con- 
quest of  Carthage, — which  he  so  incessantly  urged  and  of  which  he 
lived  to  see  the  commencement, — together  with  the  subjugation 
of  Greece,  opened  new  flood-gates  for  the  irruption  of  that  tide 
of  foreiggi  wealth  and  foreign  influence  which  he  had  spent  his 
life  in  vainly  resisting. 

The  life  of  the  cultivator  of  his  own  Sabine  farm  was  as  remark- 
able as  that  of  the  censor  and  senator  at  Rome.  Cato  held  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  use  of  capital  embodied  in  the  old  Roman 
law,  which  made  the  usurer  to  be  twice  as  bad  as  the  thief,  for  the 
former  was  to  make  fourfold  restitution,  the  latter  only  twofold. 
He  boasted  that  his  own  property  was  derived  solely  from  two 
sources,  agriculture  and  frugality ; and  he  embodied  his  maxims 
* Mommsen,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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for  both  iu  the  oldest  treatise  on  farming  extant  in  the  Boman 
language.*  His  treatment  of  his  slaves  and  other  cattle — for  so 
he  virtually  classed  them — was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
selfish  unfeeling  economist,  in  whose  religion  mercy  found  no 
place.  “ A slave,”  he  says,  “ must  either  work  or  sleep  ; ” the 
measure  of  sleej)  allowed  him  being  just  enough  to  enable  him  to 
work  to  the  utmost  In  place  of  any  eflforts  to  attach  the  slaves 
to  their  masters,  special  pains  were  taken  to  keep  them  at  variance 
among  themselves,  for  another  maxim  said,  “ So  many  slaves,  so 
many  foes.”  As  he  presided  at  the  frugal  evening  meal,  Cato  sat 
in  Judgment  on  the  transactions  of  the  day;  and  the  slaves  were 
called  up  in  turn  to  receive  from  his  own  hand  a certain  number 
of  stripes  with  a thong,  according  to  their  offences.  Worn  out 
slaves  and  worn  out  cattle  were  to  be  got  rid  of  as  they  might ; 
and  the  charger  which  had  borne  Cato  tlirough  his  Spanish  cam- 
paigns was  sold  by  him  to  save  the  state  the  expense  of  its  trans- 
port to  Rome.  In  his  advancing  years  the  growing  love  of  gain 
caused  him  to  waver  in  his  constancy  to  agriculture ; and,  though 
he  did  not  speculate  in  state-leases,  or  put  out  his  money  to  usury, 
he  invested  it  in  commercial  speculations.  The  model  Roman 
farmer  and  patriot  was  as  consj)icuous  for  his  avarice  as  the  Hel- 
leniziug  nobles  for  their  prodigality;  and  his  stern  virtues  are 
embittered  by  utter  heartlessness.  Among  all  the  eulogies  ever 
pa.sscd  ujion  him,  we  never  hear  of  his  l>eiug  loved.  Amidst  all  his 
practical  labours,  however,  he  found  leisure  and  taste  for  literature. 
Besides  his  treatise  on  farming,  he  composed  a History  of  Rome 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  time,  under  the  title 
of  “ Origines  ; ” and  he  completed  the  work,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  the  year  before  his  death  (b.c.  1 .50). 

Of  the  two  generations  that  Cato  saw  rise  up,  the  second  had 
already  produced  the  worthy  successor,  whose  praise  he  lived  to 
utter.  Taking  the  two  rivals  as  tlie  patterns,  the  one  of  his  destiny 
and  the  other  of  his  character,  Scipio  A'lmUianus  emulated  the 
greatness  of  the  elder  Africanus  without  his  arrogance  and  osten- 
tation, and  imitated  the  stern  virtues  of  Cato  without  his  harsh- 
ness and  narrowness.  The  weU-balanced  temperament  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  the  noble-minded  A'lmilius,  was  moulded 
by  Greek  culture,  by  constant  intercourse  with  men  of  letters,  and 
by  his  devoted  friendship  for  the  wise  and  gentle  Lselius.  To  this 
greater  moderation  was  added  a deeper  sense  of  how  little  could  be 
done  to  arrest  the  downward  course  of  morals  and  manners.  How 

* Cato,  dc  Re  Rastied. 
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much  he  feared  for  the  future  waa  shown  when,  in  performing  the 
lustration  as  censor,  he  changed  the  accustomed  petition  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  republic  into  a prayer  for  its  preservation 
(b.c.  142).  His  efforts  to  imitate  the  severity  of  Cato’s  censorship 
were  thwarted  by  his  colleague,  L.  Mummius  Achaicus,  and  they 
afterwards  involved  him  in  a prosecution.  He  degraded  a knight, 
Tiberius  Claudius  Asellus,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,  but 
reversed  his  decision  on  the  remonstrance  of  Mummius.  But 
Asellus  remembered  the  affront,  and  in  his  tribunate  he  prosecuted 
Scipio.  We  are  not  distinctly  informed  either  as  to  the  charge  or 
the  result ; but  the  five  speeches  in  which  Scipio  defended  himself 
are  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  models  of  pure  Latin  eloquence ; 
and  the  orator  did  not  spare  comparisons  between  A.-iellus  and  the 
nobler  animal  that  had  caused  the  quarrel  (b.c.  139). 

In  the  same  year  Scipio  was  involved  in  a more  serious  [wlitical 
dispute,  connected  with  a subject  still  agitated  in  constitutional 
states.  The  elections  for  the  magistrates  in  the  Comitia  had 
hitherto  been  conducted  by  open  voting,  each  citizen  declaring  the 
candidate  for  whom  he  gave  his  voice,  and  the  vote  in  public  trials 
(Judicia populi)  had  likewise  been  taken  openly.  But  in  b.c.  139  the 
tribune  Gabinius  carried  a law  for  the  election  of  magistrates  by 
ballot.*  Cicero,  who  is  our  chief  authority  on  this  subject,  wavers 
Ixitweenhis  popular  predilections  and  his  zeal  for  his  new  “order.” 
While  stigmatizing  the  tribune  as  obscure  and  mean,  he  calls  the 
ballot  “ the  vindicator  of  silent  liberty.”  He  tells  us  that  the 
people  liked  it,  “ for  it  enabled  a man  to  put  on  an  open  face  and 
hide  his  mind : it  gave  him  the  power  of  doing  what  he  liked 
while  he  promised  to  do  what  he  was  asked.  Accordingly  it  made 
the  voter  a match  for  the  candidate  who  would  either  bribe,  or 
coax,  or  intimidate  him.  It  enabled  a man,  by  a smaller  amount 
of  knavery,  to  defeat  a greater  knave.”f  Elsewhere  he  says  that 
the  ballot  took  away  all  the  infiuence  of  the  Optimatcs,  and  that 
so  long  as  the  people  were  free,  they  had  never  called  for  the  pro- 

* The  successive  laws,  which  established  rote  by  ballot  in  various  cases  (b.c.  139, 
137, 131,  119,  and  107),  were  called  Leges  Tahellarice,  from  the  tabeUat  or  beUlot-ticlelf 
on  which  the  vote  was  inscribed.  This,  lu  an  election,  was  of  course  the  name  of 
the  candidate  voted  for;  iu  the  enactment  of  a law  it  wa.s  u.  it.,  for  the  affinnutivo 
(i.  uH  rogas,  as  you  move)  and  A.  (i.  e.,  antiguo,  I vote  for  the  old  law)  for  the 
negative  : in  a public  trial  it  was  C,  {eondemno)  for  guiUy,  a.  («isoZw))  for  noi  guilty^ 
aiul  N.  L.  (non  liguelj  t.  e.,  it  is  not  clear)  for  a neutral  verdict,  ausworiiig  to  the 
Scotch  nol  proyen.  There  is  a coin  of  the  Cassian  Gens,  struck  in  honour  of  the 
proposer  of  the  law  for  intrixlucing  the  ballot  into  jmblic  trials,  bearing  the  figure  of 
a man  who  is  dropping  a ballobtablct,  marked  with  A.,  into  a pannier  {eista), 

t Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic^  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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toction  of  the  ballot,  and  they  only  claimed  it  when  they  had  fallen 
under  the  jtower  of  the  j^'cat  citizens  : so  ancient  are  the  arguments 
with  which  the  modern  discussion  of  the  question  has  made  us 
familiar.  But,  in  truth,  the  working  of  the  system  at  Rome,  when 
the  Comitia  had  all  hut  liccome  the  mere  instrument  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  nobility,  affonis  no  precedent  either  way  for  a popular 
constitution  which  is  still  healthful.  As  Mr.  Long  truly  says,  in 
summing  up  the  argument : “ The  mischief  that  happened  at 
Romo  came  neither  from  secret  nor  from  open  voting.  It  came  from 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  who  voted,  and  the  dis- 
honesty of  those  who  were  candidates  for  office  ; and  so  it  will  be 
always.”  Tlie  battle,  which  our  own  age  still  finds  so  hard,  with 
corruption  at  its  source  in  the  corruptors,  had  long  since  begun  at 
Rome.  In  the  simpler  and  purer  age  of  the  republic  the  law  in- 
terfered to  check  that  first  approach  to  undue  influence,  from 
which  we  derive  our  word  ambition.*  The  earliest  law  fiubade 
even  that  outward  sign  of  “ adiling  white  to  the  dress,”  which  is 
still  unconsciously  referred  to  when  we  speak  of  a candidate  for 
office,!  (b-C.  4!52) ; but  the  custom  nevertheless  became  esta- 
blished. The  law  passed  in  the  next  century  (n.a  368)  against 
canvassing  country-people  on  market-days  was  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  the  nobles  over  the  new  men.  But  it  was 
the  growing  corrui^tion  of  the  period  now  under  review  that  pro- 
duced the  first  penal  enactment  against  bribery  and  corruption. 
By  the  law  named  from  the  two  consuls  of  b.c.  181,  and  therefore 
proposed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  a person  convicted 
of  ambitus  was  incapacitated  from  being  a candidate  for  the  space 
of  ten  years.  But  no  law  could  exclude  an  evil  which  it  required 
an  honest  shite  of  public  feeling  to  correct. 

Two  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Gabinian  Law,  the  tribune 

• Ambitus  (from  ambire^  to  go  about)  sip:nified  ori^pnnlly  nothin/s'  more  than  the 
solicitation  of  rotes  ; but  it  soon  {lassed  into  the  bad  seusc  of  undue  iuliuciicc  ; oud  the 
whole  (da.ss  of  uffencoa  wtw  embodied  in  the  two  wonls  ambitus  and  hirgilio  (briber}'). 
The  phrase,  bribery  and  ayrmptimt,  with  which  wc  are  but  loo  familiar,  is  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent,  for  its  two  terms  describe  the  crime  of  the  candidate  and  the 
dfect  of  that  crime  upon  the  voter. 

+ The  ordinary  toga  had  the  natural  white  colour  of  the  wool  ; and  the  aspirants 
for  office  added  a brighter  white  by  rubhiug  it  with  chalk  (errto),  when  it  became  the 
toga  Candida  aud  they  themselves  the  candidati  {whiU-washed)^  and  canvassing  is 
figuratively  described  as  crtlata  amhitio.  The  fresh  white  togas  worn  at  festivals 
were  not  chalked,  but  cither  new  or  newly  cleaned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  robe 
which  hud  Wn  allowed  to  become  dirty  {toga  sordida)  was  woni,  with  the  hair  and 
the  whole  outward  man  in  disorder,  as  tbe  sign  of  dejection  and  forlorn  misery,  by 
persons  under  accosatioou 
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L.  Cassius  Longinus  proposed  to  extend  the  vote  by  ballot  to 
state-trials  before  the  whole  people,  except  for  that  sort  of  con- 
structive treason  called  perducUio  (b.o.  137).*  This  innovation 
touched  more  closely  upon  the  security  of  the  nobles,  on  whose  mal- 
administration in  office,  and  especially  on  their  misgovernment  of 
the  provinces,  such  public  trials  were  the  chief  check.  The  Cas- 
sian  Law  was  opposed  by  the  Consul  M.  Jilmilius  Lepidus,  and 
Scipio  incurred  some  odium  with  his  own  party  for  giving  the  bill 
a support  for  which  his  only  motive  could  have  been  an  honest 
conviction  of  its  necessity.  The  appeal  to  the  solemn  judgment 
of  the  whole  people,  which  appears  in  so  noble  a light  in  the  legend 
of  Horatius  and  the  trial  of  Manlius,  had  degenerated  into  a party 
manoeuvre,  in  which  secret  voting  was  sometimes  the  shelter  of 
the  judges  from  intimidation,  and  sometimes  the  cloak  for  their 
corruption. 

In  the  interval  between  Scipio’s  censorship  and  his  command  in 
Spain,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  republican  sim- 
plicity at  the  courts  of  Syria  and  Egypt  He  went  on  an  embassy, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Rome  in  those  kingdoms,  with  a retinue 
of  only  five  slaves,  as  a practical  protest  against  the  wonted  osten- 
tation of  the  nobles  when  employed  on  such  missions.  "We  shall 
have  to  record,  in  the  next  Book,  the  violent  political  crisis  which 
affairs  reached  at  Rome  during  the  absence  of  Africanus  in  Spain. 
Though  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  confiict,  and  con- 
nected by  relationship  with  both  parties,  Scipio’s  vehement  conserva- 
tism would  not  suft’er  him  to  remain  neutral.  Tliough  his  wife 
was  the  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  and  though  Caius  Gracchus  was 
then  serving  under  him  with  great  distinction,  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  Tiberius  called  forth  from  Scipio  no  other  comment  than 
that  of  Atlicna  on  the  fate  of  .®gisthus  : — 

So  perish  he,  whoe’er  he  be,  that  does  such  deeds  agam.”f 


• Just  as  our  Statute  of  Treasons  speaks  of  Ux^ifing  tear  against  the  king,  so 
tlUo  (derived  from  dxullum^  the  old  I^tin  for  btlhvm)  signified  properly  the  making 
war  against  the  Koman  people  ; and  it  included  a large  number  of  offences  tending 
to  the  injury  of  the  state,  such  a.s  the  loss  of  a Koman  army  by  its  general.  The 
various  cases  of  perdxullio  were  gradually  merged  in  tnfycstos,  treason  against  the 
greatness  (or  majuty)  of  the  state. 

+ The  quotation  derives  additional  force  from  the  preceding  line  (Homer,  Odyss. 
i.  46,  47) 

Ked  \tf)y  KCtrJt  yt  4ouc6ri  kutcu  6\*6ptp  * 
its  ikir6Xoiro  koI  Sris  rotavrd  y<  ^4^01. 

“ His  death  was  equal  to  the  direful  deed  ; 

So  may  th*  man  of  blood  be  doomed  to  bleed.” — Popk. 
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The  part  wliich  Scipio  took  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  consistent 
with  the  feelings  he  thus  avowed.  He  did  not  shrink  from  assuming 
the  leadership  of  the  aristocratic  party,  vacated  by  tlie  virtual 
banishment  of  Scipio  Nasica,  the  slayer  of  Gracchus ; and  his  vehe- 
ment opposition  mainly  contributed  to  the  rejection  of  the  bill, 
proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Papirius  Carbo  and  supported  by  C. 
Gracchus,  to  legalize  the  very  innovation  in  attempting  to  eflect 
which  Tiberius  had  lost  his  life,  the  re-election  of  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  for  a second  year  (b.c.  131).  But  the  discussion  gave  the 
death-blow  to  Scipio’s  popularity.  Carbo  asked  him,  before  the 
assembled  people,  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and 
Scipio  did  not  hesitate  to  reply  that  he  was  justly  slain  ; and  when 
the  answer  was  received  with  shouts  of  rage,  he  told  the  people 
that  he  had  never  been  terrified  by  the  war-cry  of  an  enemy,  and 
would  not  now  quad  before  those  who  had  only  a step-mother  in 
Italy.*  Tlie  same  tribmie,  Carbo,  carried  a bill  for  extending  the 
ballot  to  the  voting  on  the  enactment  of  laws  (b.c.  131).  This 
year,  too,  furnished  a proof  at  once  of  the  growth  of  a corrupt 
party  spirit,  and  of  the  waning  influence  of  Scipio,  in  the  acquittal 
of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  whom  he  prosecuted  for  extortion  in  a pro- 
vincial government. t It  is  strange  to  read  Cicero’s  apology  for 
the  jur)',  that  they  acquitted  Cotta  lest  they  should  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  Scipio’s  character. 

Meanwhile,  Scipio’s  protection  was  sought  by  the  allies,  who 
were  aggrieved  by  the  measures  of  the  three  commissioners  who 
had  the  execution  of  the  Agmrian  Law  of  Gracchus.  At  present 
we  are  only  concerned  with  this  matter  so  far  as  it  affects  Scipio. 
On  his  proj)osal,  the  Senate  transferred  the  trials  of  all  the  dis- 
putes from  the  commissioners  to  the  Consul  C.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus  (b.c.  129),  who  soon  after  left  Rome  to  conduct  a war  in 
Illyria,  so  that  no  legal  redress  could  be  obtainctL  The  Senate 
appear  to  have  thought  of  making  Scipio  dictator,  but  to  have 
shrunk  from  such  an  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  people,  who 
began  to  exchange  mutual  recriminations  with  their  former  fa- 
vourite. They  loudly  declared  that  the  man  whom  they  had  twice 
elected  consul  while  he  wivs  under  the  legal  age  preferred  the  inte- 
rests of  the  allies  to  theirs,  while  he  complained  of  the  ungrateful 

• Tlie  allusion  was  to  the  nnmbur  of  libertini^  or  manumittpd  slaves,  who  bud 
obtained  the  fram  biso.  Tiberius  Oracchus  (the  father)  had,  in  his  censorship  (b.o. 
169),  enrolled  the  libertini  in  the  four  city  tnbes. 

t The  case  was  one  of  the  class  which  became  so  common  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Republic  under  the  name  of  Repetunda,  or  Pecwnict  Repetundee  (literally,  money 
nought  to  he  rtcovertd). 
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rehim  for  his  services  to  the  state.  He  was  suspected  of  a design 
to  obtain  liy  force  of  arms  the  rejieal  of  tlie  Agrarian  Law  of  Groc- 
chus ; and  one  day,  amidst  the  renewed  invectives  of  the  triliunes, 
the  forum  resounded  with  the  cry  of  “ Death  to  the  tjTant ! ” But 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  stood  firm  to  Scipio,  and  that  same 
evening  they  attended  him  in  a irody  to  his  house.  He  retired  to 
rest  apparently  in  perfect  liealth,  after  desiring  (according  to  one 
account)  that  writing  materials  should  l)e  placed  by  his  bedside,  as 
he  intended  to  compose  a speech  for  the  next  day.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  belief  was  general  that 
he  had  met  with  foul  play ; but  amidst  the  confused  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  neither  any  clear  statement  that 
the  matter  was  investigated  at  the  time,  nor  sufficient  evidence  to 
guide  us  to  a decision.  The  conqueror  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Spain 
was  borne  to  his  grave  without  the  honour  of  a public  funeral.  The 
orations  pronounced  over  him  by  his  two  nephews,  Q.  Aillius  Tu- 
bero  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  were  comjwsed  by  Gains  Lailius, 
whose  devoted  friendship  for  Africanus,  and  the  use  made  of  both 
their  names  in  the  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues  of  Cicero, 
will  preserve  their  fame  even  should  warlike  glory  be  forgotten. 

'W^hen  we  turn  from  the  j)olitical  changes  in  the  Roman  state  to 
the  principles  which  governed  the  inner  life  of  its  citizens,  we  are 
met  on  every  hand  with  the  indications  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental 
influence.  Tlint  jihase  of  national  religion,  which  the  Greeks  had 
long  since  passed,  was  still  in  the  ascendant  at  Rome  : tlie  cere- 
monies of  i)ublic  worship  were  multiplied : new  sacerdotal  colleges 
were  instituted:  proj>erty  was  burthened  with  endowments  for 
“ pious  uses  : ” and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  arrears  of 
taxes  were  exacted  from  the  priests.  The  dedication  of  tithes 
became  so  general,  that  a public  entertainment  was  given  twice 
every  month  in  the  Forum  Boarium ; and  a collection  of  pence 
was  made  from  house  to  house  for  the  support  of  one  of  those 
foreign  modes  of  worship  which  now  began  to  be  introduced.  We 
have  already  seen  how  readily  the  Latin  race  adojhcd  the  systems 
of  divination  by  means  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  the  signs  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  flight  of  birds,  from  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian 
nations.  A new  impulse  seems  to  have  been  given  to  these  forms 
of  suj)erstition  by  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Numa,  containing 
his  sacred  WTitings  (b.c.  181).  The  rolls,  which  had  a suspici- 
ously fresh  appearance,  were  found  to  consist  either  of  twelve  or 
seven  books  on  Latin  ecclesiastical  law,  and  as  many  more  on 
Greek  philosophy.  The  latter  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
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and  the  former  were  carefully  guarded  by  the  priests  from  the 
knowle<lge  of  the  common  people.  The  object  of  the  iuij)<)sture 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  place  the  code  of  religious  worship, 
which  was  now  fully  elaborated,  imder  the  sanction  of  Niuna’s 
venerable  name. 

But  the  new  relations  of  Rome  with  tlie  East  introduced  a flood 
of  foreign  superstitious.  Chaldtean  astrologers  and  fortune- 
tellers spread  over  all  Italy;  and,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  the  orgies  of  Cj’bele,  the  Phrygian  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  were  solemnly  introtluced  by  public  authority.  An  embassy 
sent  to  Pessinus,  in  Galatia,  brought  back  the  unhewn  stone 
which  the  priests  gave  them  as  the  veritable  image  of  the  goddess, 
with  a train  of  the  eunuch  priests  themselves,  whose  order  was 
continued  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Gaili,  with  their  oriental 
dresses,  their  processions  to  the  musie  of  fifes  and  cymbals,  and 
their  collections  from  house  to  house.  No  Roman  citizen,  how- 
ever, was  permitted  to  be  enrolled  among  them  (b.c.  204).  Tliis 
innovation  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  private  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  which  soon  infected  all  Italy  with  the  most 
abominable  practices  of  licentiousness,  ]>rivate  poisoning,  and  the 
falsifying  of  wills  (b.c.  18G).  After  10,000  persons  had  been 
condemned,  for  the  most  part  to  death,  in  tlie  course  of  seven 
years,  the  evil  was  as  rampant  as  ever  (b.c.  180).  Meimwhile 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy  was  seen  in  the  rational- 
istic interpretations  which  were  put  upon  the  legends  of  the  old 
mythology ; while  the  more  intellectual  class,  perceiving  the  arbi- 
trary hollowness  of  such  expositions,  for  the  most  part  abandoned 
all  religious  faith.  The  well-known  saying,  “ I wonder  that  an 
hanispex  can  keep  his  countenance  in  presence  of  an  haruspex,” 
is  older  than  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  decay  of  faith  was  accom- 
panied with  a rapid  decline  in  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman 
manners  and  in  the  gravity  of  the  national  character.  The  bonds 
of  patriarchal  discipline  and  morality  were  broken  : vices  of  which 
it  is  a shame  even  to  speak  became  common,  and  slaves  were  pur- 
chased for  their  gratification  : and  the  mo.st  horrible  crimes  were 
committed  in  the  bosom  of  private  families.  The  unbounded 
luxury  of  the  upper  classes  was  accompanied  by  a growing  dis- 
taste for  labour  among  the  lower,  who  were  humoured  by  a great 
increase  of  public  amusements.  These  were  suited  to  tlie  rough 
character  of  the  Roman  people.  MTule  the  cultivated  few  were 
alone  trained  to  enjoy  the  scenic  representations  imported  from 
Greece,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  gratified  by  the  Greek 
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utbletes,  who  first  appeared  ftt  Rome  in  b.c.  186;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  importation  from  Africa,  at  an  enormous  cost,  of 
lions  and  panthers,  whose  slaughter  in  the  arena  feasted  the  eyes 
of  the  degenerate  progeny  of  tlie  hardy  Latin  and  Sabine  hunters. 
How  little  the  Hellenic  influence  of  the  age  tended  to  refinement 
in  these  amusements,  is  witnessed  a scene  which  occurred  in 
B.c,  167.  Some  Greek  flute-players  appeared,  as  a new  feature, 
in  the  triumphal  games.  Their  music  failed  to  please,  and  the 
jieoplc  showed  unbounded  delight  when  the  performers  laid  aside 
their  flutes  and  began  to  box. 

Meanwhile,  however,  literature  made  steady  progress ; but  it 
was  a literature  almost  entirely  imitated  from  the  Greek  models, 
while  the  Greek  language  became  the  great  instrument  of  cultme 
among  the  higher  classes.  The  Greek  Anukokicus  (called  SL 
Livius  Andronicus  after  the  consular  whose  freedman  he  was)  first 
exhibited  a tragedy  in  b.c.  240,  and  translated  the  Odyssey  in  the 
Saturnian  metre.  Cn.  N^evius,  a Campanian  who  served  in  the 
First  Punic  War,  wrote,  besides  dramas,  an  epic  poem  on  that 
war  in  the  Saturnian  metre,  introducing  the  popular  legends  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  His  attacks  on  tlie  great  family  of  the 
Jletelli  brought  upon  him  imprisonment  and  exile.  Tlie  father  of 
Epic  poetry  at  Rome  was  Q.  Ennius,  a Greek  of  Rudim  in  Cala- 
bria, who  was  brought  from  Sardinia  by  Cato  in  b.c.  204,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  elder  Africanus,  in  whose  sepulchre 
he  was  buried  (b.c.  169).  His  great  work,  the  “Annals  of 
Rome,”  in  eighteen  books,  celebrated  in  verse  the  same  subject 
which  Cato  treated  in  prose  in  the  “ Origines  and  he  first  used 
the  dactylic  hexameter,  imitated  from  Homer,  in  place  of  the 
Saturnian  metre  of  the  old  Latin  poets.  The  New  Comedy  of  the 
Greeks  was  transferred  into  Latin  by  the  Umbrian,  T.  Maccius 
Plautus,  and  the  African,  P.  Tekentius  Afek,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken ; but  Terence  had  a less-known  predecessor  in  Q. 
Cjecilius,  who  died  in  b.c.  168,  and  a successor  in  L.  Afkanius, 
who  chose  his  subjects  from  Roman  instead  of  Greek  life  (b.c.  100). 
Lucilius,  the  greatest  Roman  satirist  before  Horace,  was  born  in 
b.c.  149 ; and  the  years  b.c.  142  and  b.c.  139  witnessed  the  births 
of  Antonius  and  Crassus,  the  two  great  forensic  orators  who  pre- 
ceded Cicero. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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